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BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


(See Plate—The Soirée.) uit 
shad been said, however, made ‘its impression on 
e with ‘her } ‘her mind. She felt:that»to be tepagtdwuty ie 
a matter greatly to be desired. 
“ ‘* My mother was married at sixteen, nl liste 
3am I fifteen, and without a lover.” So thought 
% ‘Anna, as she paused over the page of a new novel, 
some hours after she had listened to the conversa- 
‘tion that passed between ‘her mother and Mrs. 
‘Clayton, and mused of love and matrimony. © 
(From that time, Anna’ Wyman was another aie. 

‘The sweet simplicity of manner, the ‘unconscious 
innocence peculiar to her agé, gradually vanished. 
‘Her eye, that was so clear and soft with the light 
3. of girlhood’s pleasant fancies, grew “earnest ‘and 
on times, intensely a “The 


its vjaies depths, but srtwrind as April, 
tears and smiles blending in strange beauty. 
heart, that had long beat i would 


three young men. | " ine: early 
marriages, depend upon it, me el They 
always turn out the “best. The most desirable 
‘young men take ‘their pick of the youngest girls, 
and leave the older ones for second-rate claimants.”? 
_ “Do you hear'that, Anna?” Mrs. Clayton said, 

aughing, as'she ‘turned to Mrs: Wyman’s daugh- 
- “T hope you willnot remain a moment later 
‘mother did upon the maiden list.”” 
slightly, but did not reply. What 
VoL. Xxx.—l 


son to her cheek—would flutter at the sight of the 
svery individual whom she, a short time before, 
could meet without a:single wave ruffling the sur- 
face of her feelings. The woman had suddenly 
displaced the gitl; a sisterly regard, that pure af- 
fection which an innocent maiden’s heart has for 
all around her, had expired on the altar where was 
kindling up the deep passion called love. And yet 
Anna Wyman had not reached her sixteenth year. 

Allat once, she became restless, capricious, un- 
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2 ENGAGED AT SIXTEEN. 


happy. She had been at school up to this period, 


but now insisted that she was too old for that; her { 


mother sé@ctonded this view of the matter, and her 
father, a man of pretty good sense, had to yield. 

“‘We must give Anna a party, now,” Mrs. 
Wyman said, after their daughter had left school. 

“Why so ?”? asked the father. 

** Oh—because it is time that she was beginning 
» come out.’? 

**Come out, how ?”? mets jad 


‘You are stupid, man. Cia out ‘in Are list 


of young ladies. Go into company.” — 

‘*But she is a mere child, yet—not sixteen.”? _ 

‘* Not sixteen! And how old was I, pray, when 
you married me??? 

The husband did not reply. 

“* How old was I, Mr. Wyman?” 

** About sixteen, I believe.” 

** Well; and was I a mere child?” 

‘You were rather young to marry, at least,” 
Mr. Wyman ventured to say. This remark was 
made rather too feelingly. 

“Too young to marry !”? ejaculated the wife, in 
a tone of surprise and indignation—‘‘ too young to 
marry; and my husband to say so, too! Mr. 
Wyman, do you mean to intimate—do you mean 
to say ?—Mr. Wyman, what do you mean by that 


at all,”? soothingly replied the 
husband; ‘‘ only that I-——” 
Pind alt 
“That I don’t, as a general thing, aicoviiet 
very early marriages. The character of a young 
cae aprhdeadied before twenty-one or two; nor 
has she gained that experience and knowlege of 
the world that will enable her to choose with 
wisdom.” 
“You don’t pretend to say that my character 
was not formed at sixteen ?”” This was accompa- 
nied by a threatening look. 
Whatever his thoughts were, Mr. Wyman took 
good care not to express them. He merely said— 
“believe, Margaret, that I haven’t volunteered 
any allusion to you.” 
“Yes, but you don’t approve of early marriages.” 
4 “True? 
“Well, didn’t I marry at sixteen? And isn’t 
your opinion a reflection upon your wife ?”? 
_“* Circumstances alter cases,” smilingly returned 
‘Mr. Wyman. “Few women at sixteen were like 
you. ‘Very certainly your daughter is not. 
‘There I differ with you, Mr. Wyman. I be- 
lieve our Anna would make as good a wife now as 
did at sixteen. She is as much of a woman in 
appearance; her mind is more matured, and her 
education advanced far beyond what mine was. 
She deserves a good husband, and must have one 
before the lapse of another year.” 
“How can you talk so, Margaret? For my 
part, I do not wish to see her married for at least 
five years.” 
‘*Preposterous! I wouldn’t give a cent for a 
marriage that takes place after seventeen or 


“we 
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-rarely ever turn out well. 


eighteen. They are always indifferent affairs, and 
The earlier the better, 
depend upon it. First love and first hover, is my 
motto.”? — 
“* Well, Margaret, I suppose you will have these 
matters all your own way; but I don’t agree with 
you for all.” ‘ 
‘* Anna must have a party.” , 
** You can do as you | like.” 
“But you must assent to | 
_ “ How can I do ‘that, if *t approve 2”? 
“But you must ap 
And Mrs. Wyman 


‘ 

1 pers until she made 
him approve—at least . so apparently. And soa 
party was given to Anna, at which she was intro- 
duced to several dashing young men, whose atten- 
tions almost turned her y . In two weeks 
she had a confidante, a young lady named Clara | 
‘Spenser, not much older than herself. The pro- 
gress already made by Anna in love matters, will 
appear in the wats —— held in secret 
with Clara. 

‘Did you say Mr. batjalge had been to see 
you since the party ?”” asked Clara. 

“Yes, indeed,” was the animated reply. 

‘*He’s a love of a man!—the very one of all 
others that I would set my cap for, if there was 
any hope. But you will, no doubt, carry him off.°? 

Anna coloured to the temples, half with confu- 
sion and half with delight. 

“‘He used to pay attention to Jane Sherman, 
I’m told.” 

‘Yes; but you’ve cut her out entirely. Didn’t 
you notice how unhappy she seemed at the party 
whenever he was with you?” 

‘*No; was she?” 

“« Oh, yes; every body noticed it. But you can 
carry off all of her beaux; she’s a mere drab of a 
girl. And, besides, she’s getting on the old maids’ 
list; I’m told she’s more than twenty.” 

“* She is 2”? 

“Ts true.” 

‘Oh, dear; there’s no fear of her, then. If I 
were to go over sixteen before I got married, I 
should be: frightened to death.” * 

‘* Suppose Carpenter offers himself ?”” 
 “T hope he won’t just yet.” 

4“ Why?” 


a “T want two or three strings to my bow. It 


- would be dangerous to reject one unless I had 


~ another in my eye.”” 


**Reject? Nonsense! Why should you reject 
an offer??? 

‘““My mother had three offers iielete. she was 
sixteen, and rejected two of them.” 

as she married so early 2? 
ih, yes; she was a wife at sixteen, and I’m 

not going to be a day later, if possible. I’d like 
to decline three offers and get married into the bar- 
gain before a year passes. Wouldn’t that be ad- 
mirable? It would be something to boast of all 

my life.?? 

Pretty well advanced !—the reader no doubt ex- 


young lady certainly was. 
gets into love matters, she 
the saying is, quite fast; she 
0 rs, at all. A maiden of twenty 
‘is cooler, more thoughtful and more cautious. She 
a good deal, and is very careful how she 
y any one—even her confidante, if she should 
to have eee ec is doubtful)—know 
Four 


company, and so much free- 

—oh, they are delightful !? 

ever see Mr. Carpenter there ?” 

he always attends.”? - 
highly.” 

the / young men are so atten- 


day night © soon came round, and Anna 

itted to go, 1 unattended by either of her 
to the so-called soirée at Mrs. Ashton’s. 
had hoped. and believed, Carpenter was 
attentions to her were constant and 


s; he poured many compliments into her 
3, talking to her all the time in a low, musical 


phenols heart fluttered in her bosom with 

3 she felt that she had made a conquest. 
SpMelshieiibing 40 charming » young nen 
oes and that so speedily, quickened her 


| reject three lovers and yet be 
pe married, at sixteen. 
Carpenter, there was another present 
Rees eresions about Anna Wyman. He 
a moustache, and made quite a dashing ap- 
_ In the language of many young ladies, 
Bornean him, he was an_ elegant -looking 
e ing man—just the one to be proud of as a beau. 


ee ee ae or a 


(eam Gormeeatet ont. he charmed it with 
¢ charm than Carpenter had been able to 


her, and his voice mur- 
mured in her ear like low, sweet music. 

A short time before parting from her, he said— 
Mise W yman, may I have the pleasure of calling 
Barty. at your father’s house ?”? 

“Oh, yes, sir; I shall be most happy, to see 

She spoke with feeling. 
‘hen I shall visit you frequently. In your 
ciety I promise myself much happiness.’? 
An ’s eyes fell to the floor, and the colour 
ned cheek. When she looked up, 
sonar face, with an ex- 
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_ great kindness and forbearance. 
~ her asa father bears with a capricious child; can 


oe felt almost like one within a magic 


Her heart was lost. Carpenter, that love of a 
man, was not thought of—or, only as one of her 
rejected lovers. 

When Anna laid her head upon her pillow that 
night, it was not to sleep, Her mind was too full 
of pleasant images, central to all of which was the 
elegant, accomplished, handsome Mr. Elliott. He 
had, she conceived, as good as offered himself, and 
she, much as she wished to reject three lovers be- 
fore she accepted one, felt attingly inclined to 
accept him, and so end the matter. 

Now, who was Mr. Thomas Elliott ? A few 
words will portray him. Mr. Elliott was twenty- 
six; he kept a store in the city; had been in busi- 
ness for some years, but was not very successful. 
His habits of life were not good; his: principles 
had no sound, moral basis. He was, in fact, just 
the man to make a silly child like Anna Wyman 
wretched for life. But why did he seek for one like 
her? ‘That is easily explained. Mr. Wyman was 
reputed to be pretty well off in the world, and Mr. 
Elliott’s affairs were in rather a precarious condi- 
tion; but he managed to keep so good a face upon 
the matter, As none suspected his real condition. 

After visitng Anna for a short time, he offered 
his hand. If it had not been that her sixteenth 
birthday was so near, Anna would have declined 
the offer, for Thomas Elliott did not grow dearer 
to her every day. There were young men whom 
she liked much better; and if they had only come 
forward and presented their claims to favour, she 
would have declined the offer. But time was 
rapidly passing away. Anna was ambitious of 
being engaged before she was sixteen, and married, 
if possible. Her mother had rejected two offers, 
and she was anxious to do as much. Here was a 
chance for one rejection—but was she sure of 
another offer in time? No! There was the diffi- 
culty. For some days she debated the question, 
and then laid it before her mother. Mrs. Wyman 
consulted her husband, who did not much like 
Elliott; but the mother felt the neeessity of an early 
marriage, and overruled all objections. Her advice 
to Anna was to accept the offer, and it meeeiceneeted 


accordingly, 


A fond, wayward child of sixteen may ‘chance to 
marry and do well, spite of all the drawbacks she 


will meet; but this is only in case she happen to 


marry a man of good sense, warm affections and 
He can bear with 


forgive much and love much. — But give the happis 
ness of such a creature into the keeping of a cold, 
narrow-minded, selfish, petulant man, and her cup 
will soon run over. Bitter, indeed, will be her lot 
in life. : 
Just such aman was Thomas Elliott. He had 
sought only his own pleasures, and had owned no 
law but his owa will. For more than ten years he 
had been living without other external restraints 
than those social laws that all must observe who 
desire to keep a fair reputation. He came in when 
he pleased and went out when he pleased. He re- 
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quired service from all, and gave it to none—that 
is, so far as he needed service he exacted it from 
those under him, but was not in the habit of ma- 
king personal sacrifices for the sake of others. 
Thus, his natural selfishness was confirmed. When 
he married, it was with an end to the good he 
should derive from the union—not from a generous 
desire to make another happy in himself. Anna was 
young, vivacious, and more than ordinarily intelli- 
gent and pretty. There was much about her that 
was attractive, and Elliott really imagined that he 
loved her; but it was himself that he loved in her 
fascinating qualities. ‘These were all to minister 
tohis pleasure. He never once thought of devoting 
himself to her happiness. 

On the night of the wedding, which took place 
soon after Anna’s sixteenth birthday, the bride was 
in that bewildered state of mind which destroys all 
the rational perceptions of the mind. Her whole 
soul was in a pleasing tumult, and yet, she did not 
feel happy; and why? Spite of the solemn pro- 
mise she had made to love and honour her husband 
above all men, she felt that there were others whom 
she could have loved and honoured more than him, 
were they in his place. But this, re told her, 
was folly. They had not presented themselves, and 
he had, They could be nothing to her—he must be 
every thing. 'To secure a husband early was the 
great point, and that had been gained. This thought, 
whenever it crossed her mind, would cause her to 
look around upon her maiden companions with 
proud self-complacency. They were still upon the 
shores of expectancy. She had launched her boat 
upon the sunny sea of matrimony, and was already 
moving steadily away under a pleasant breeze. 

Alas! young bride. Thy hymenial altar is an 
altar of sacrifice. Love is not the deity who is pre- 
siding there. Little do they dream, who have led 
thee, poor lamb! garlanded with flowers to that 
altar, how innocent, how true, how good a heart 
they were offering up uponits strange fires. But they 
will know in time, and thou wilt know when it is 
too late. 

‘Two years from the period of their marriage, 
Elliott and his wife were seated in a small room 
moderately well furnished. He was leaning back 
in a chair with arms folded, and his chin resting on 
his bosom. His face was contracted into a gloomy 
scowl. Anna, who looked pale and troubled, was 
sewing and touching with her foot a cradle in 
which was a babe. The little one seemed restless. 
Every now and then it would start and moan, or 
cry out. After a time it awoke and commenced 
sereaming. ‘The mother lifted it from the cradle 
and:tried to hush it upon her bosom, but the babe 
still cried on. It was evidently in pain. 

** Confound you! why don’t you keep that child 
quiet ?””—exclaimed the husband, impatiently cast- 
ing at the same time an angry look upon his wife. 

Anna made no reply, but turned half away from 
him, evidently to conceal the tears that suddenly 
started from her eyes, and strove more earnestly to 
quiet the child. In this she soon succeeded. 


“‘T believe you let her cry on purpose, whenever 
I am in the house, just to annoy me,” her hus- 
band resumed in an ill-natured tone. 

‘* No, Thomas, you know that I do not,?? Anna 
said. 

‘* Say I lie, why don’t you ?”? 

‘*Oh, Thomas, how can you speak so to me.” 
And his young wife turned towards him an earnest, 
tearful look. 

“Pah! don’t try to melt me with your crying. 
I never believed in it. Women can cry at any 
moment.” 

There was a convulsive motion of Mrs. Elliott’s 
head as she turned quickly away, and a choking 
sound in her throat. She remained silent. Ten 
minutes passed, when her husband said in a firm 
voice, 

‘* Anna, I’m going to break up.” 

Mrs. Elliott glanced around with a startled air. 

“Tvs true, just what I say—your father may 
think that I’m going to make aslave of myself to 
support you, but he’s mistaken. He’s refused’ to 
help me in my business one single copper, though 
he’s able enough. And now I’ve taken my resolu- 
tion. You can go back to him as quick as you 
like.’? 

Before the brutal husband had half finished the 
sentence, his wife was on her feet, with a cheek 
deadly pale, and eyes almost starting from her head. 
Thomas Elliott was her husband and the father of 
her babe, and as such she had loved him with a far 
deeper love than he had deserved. ‘This had 
caused her to bear with coldness and neglect, and even 
positive unkindness without a complaint. Sacredly 
had she kept from her mother even a hint of the 
truth. Thus had she gone on almost from the 
first ; for only a few months elapsed before she dis- 
covered that her image was dimon her husband’s 
heart. 

‘*You needn’t stand there staring at me like 
one moon struck’?—he said, with bitter sarcasm 
apd a curl of the lip. ‘‘ What I say is the truth. 
I’m going to give up, and you’ve got to go home 
to them that are better able to support you than I 
am, and haye a better right, too, I’m thinking.” 

There was something so heartless and chilling in 
the words and manner of her husband, that Mrs. 
Elliott made no attempt to reply. Covering her 
face with her hands, she sunk back into the chair 
from which she had risen, more deeply miserable 
than she had ever been in her life. From this state 
she was aroused by the imperative question, 

** Anna, what do you intend doing ?”? 

“‘That is for you to say’—was her murmured 
reply. 

‘Phen, I say, go home to your father, and at 
onee.’?” 

Without word the wife rose from her chair, 
with her infant in her arms, and pausing only long 
enough to put on her shawl and bonnet, left the 
house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wyman were sitting alone titeitin 
the afternoon of the same day, thinking: about, and 
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of their child. Neither of them felt too 
well satisfied with the result of her marriage. It 
required not even the close observation of a parent’s 
eye, to discover that she was far from happy. 

**T wish she were only single’—Mr. Wyman 
at length said. ‘‘ She married much too young— 
only eighteen, and with a cold hearted and, I fear, 
unprineipled and neglectful husband. It is sad to 
think of it.” 

“*But I was married as young as she was, Mr. 
Wyman?” 

**Yes; but I flatter myself you made a much 
better choice. Your condition at eighteen was very 
different from what her’s now is. As I said before, 
I only wish she were single, and then I wouldn’t 
care to see her married for two or three years to 
come.’? 

I can’t help wishing she had refused Mr. 
Elliott. If she had done so, she might have been 
married to a much better man long before this. 
Mr. Carpenter is worth a dozen of him. O dear! 
this marriage is all a lottery after all. [Few prizes 
and many blanks. Poor Anna! she is not happy.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the child 
of whom they were speaking’ with her infant in her 
arms, came hurriedly in. Her face was deadly 
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‘* My child, what ails you?” was eagerly asked 
by the father, as he, too, rose up hastily. 

But there was no reply. The heart of the child 
was too full. She could not utter the truth. She 
had been sent back to her parents by her husband, 
but her tongue could not declare that! Pride, 
shame, wounded affections, combined to hold back 
her words. Her only reply was to lay her babe in 
her mother’s arms, and then fling herself upon the 
bosom of her father. 

All was mystery then, but time soon unveiled the 
cause of their daughter’s strange and sudden appear- 
ance, and her deep anguish. The truth gradually 
came out that she had been deserted by her hus- 
band, or what seemed to Mrs. Wyman more dis- 
graceful still, had been sent home by him. Bitterly 
did she execrate him, but it availed nothing. Her 
ardent wish had been gratified. Anna was engaged 
at sixteen, and married soon after; but at eighteen, 
alas! she had come home a deserted wife and mo- 
ther! And so she remained. Her husband never 
afterwards came near her. And now, at thirty, with 
a daughter well grown, she remains in her father’s 
house, a quiet, thoughtful, dreamy woman, who 
sees little in life that is attractive, and who rarely 
stirs beyond the threshold of the house that shelters 


pale, her lips tightly compressed, and her eyes ; her. There are those who will recognize this 
widely distended and fixed. picture, 
* Anna!’ exclaimed the mother, starting up So much for being engaged at sixteen ! 
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wee tad . 
eee Yn, thou art fair! Reflecting Hope’s delusive gleam 
| It glads my very soul to see In Life’s young morn! 


eis There dwell the Fancy’s dream— 
A laughing fay. 
ee ae 1 & 


Aye, donot scorn 

o! ~ oe teidomenb miata 
-¥ ke sunbeams dancing on the stream, 
Prey ve” dow . 1) i - 


Soon thou must fade ! 
Thy sheen of beauty pass away,— 
Thy spirits fail, thy strength decay,— 
And wither’d form and locks of gray 
Shall court the shade! 


Soon thou must die! 
Then, as thy life’s warm pulses chill, 
May holy, blest Religion fill 
Thy spirit’s void, and gently still 
Thy latest sigh! 


To Hertis given 
The dying sinner to console— 
To point the path—to show the goal— 
And whisper to the parting soul, 
“There’s peace in Heaven!” 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
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THE BLOXHAMS AND MAYFIELDS; ' — 
, OR PEOPLE OF THE LAST CENTURY. to 
3 BY MISS LESLIE. ¢ nae 


PART THE FIRST. 


ATTY—said Laurence May- 
field to his wife, as they sat at 
the supper table on the evening 
of his return from a visit to the 
chief town of the state of Dela- 
ware—*‘ I have at Jast met with 
a good Englishman.” 

The Mayfield children being 
all ultra American, looked astonished at 
this avowal, and thought that for once their 
) father must be mistaken. ‘Tommy Tring, 
VP Ya privileged character, and an old revolu- 
_ ff _ tionary patriot (as he called himself) who 
chanced to be then at the Mayfield farm exercising 
his vocation of tailor in making clothes for the ser- 
vants, shook his head and said—‘‘Seeing’s be- 

However, I won’t be too hard on the 
British, poor defeated creatures. Givea dog a bad 
name and hang him. Now, squire, what does this 
Englishman call himself?” 

“He is a Mr. Bloxham,”—resumed Mr. May- 
field, who, being a magistrate, answered to the title 
‘of squire—‘‘ and has just arrived from London with 
all his family. I found them staying at the Spread 
Eagle at Wilmington. His sole purpose in coming 
to America, is to give his children the advantages 
of being brought up under a republican govern- 

Gerkne 


E BE ay what an excellent father,” exclaimed the 

| Mayfields. 
ee ‘They arrived from London a few days since,” 
continued the squire—‘‘ but hearing from the pilot 


“that there had been a few cases of yellow fever in 
- Philadelphia sometime last month, and their fears 


of contagion being very great, as is the case with 


~ most English people—” 


“They are fearfully and. wonderfully made !”* 
ejaculated Tommy Tring. 

“Instead of proceeding at once to the city,” 
continued Squire Mayfield—‘‘ they landed at Wil- 
mington, determined not to go to Philadelphia till 
after the infected atmosphere should be cleared 
by a heavy fall of snow. I told them that if there 
was any danger now (which certainly there is not) 
the first frost would make all safe. But on this 
point I found it very hard to conyince Mr. Blox- 
ham, and quite impossible to persuade his wife, 
who begged me to say nothing more on the subject, 
as her mind was made up.” 
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** And are they going to stay at Wilmington. till 
frost comes ?”?—inquired Mrs. Mayfield. eels 

“I believe that is their present intention”— 
replied the squire. ‘‘ We will not talk about Mrs. 
Bloxham, who, after all, may be an excellent 
woman. And, indeed, I saw or heard but little of 
her, as she stayed up stairs with the children 
nearly all the time; and I was entirely engrossed 
by the conversation of her husband, who is an 
amazingly clever man, and of the right way of think- 
ing with regard to monarchy. Nothing can equal 
his contempt for George the Third, and all other 
kings, and his scorn and detestation of the nobility, 
and of the whole system of the British government. 
I could have listened to him for ever. He told.me 
things that astounded me.’ 

“Dear father,” said Brooke Mayfield—a boy 
about nine years old—‘‘I wish I had been with 
you; I should have liked so much to hear some- 
thing wonderful. Here on the farm nothing as- 
tounds me much but Mingo, who, I sometimes 
think, must be like Sidi Norman, in the Arabian 
Nights, not a real dog, but a man in the shape of 
one,’? 


“T have only been in company with three En- — 


glishmen since the battle of Brandywine,” said 
Tommy Tring—‘‘and the two first spoke such 
broad English I could not understand them, and 
the third was too great to open his lips before any 
body. But whatof that? A cat may look on aking ; 
and I have seen General Washington. Staying 
always here in the country, and just visiting round 


among Major Russel Campion’s, and Colonel Arn- 


cliffe’s, and this present house of little Patty’s, I 
ha’n’t much chance of seeing what the British are 
like now. But as they did not follow our pattern 
when we set them such a good one, in getting rid 


of the king and queen, I can’t say I have much ~ 


respect for any of the Englishers. However, for 


want of company, welcome trumpery. The day Es 


fought at Brandywine——” 


‘* Morris,” interrupted Mrs. Mayfield, addressing ? 


her eldest son—‘‘ give Tommy Tring another slice 


of ham, and let him get forward with his supper. 


And so my dear (to her husband) you have at 
last met with an Englishman that pleases you. 


~ 


Indeed I am very glad of it, for I desired to feel bs 


better towards the whole nation. They are cer- 
tainly a very great people. 


Now I did really like — 


Captain Effingham who was wounded at Brandy- — 
wine by my brother Russel, and brought to our — 
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house at Sycamore Hill, where we made him stay 
till he was cured. I remember him perfectly, 
though quite a little girl at the time. He was not 
only very handsome, but very sensible and polite, 
and kind-hearted beside. He used to arnuse me 
by the hour with telling me stories about England. 
We were all very sorry when he left us, English- 
man as he was,” 

“It was a great providence’?—said Tommy 
Tring—‘‘that your sister Sidney Campion was 
preserved from falling in love with him. He was 
a right personable, and well-behaved young gentle- 
pa of his red coat. Though, as the truth 

not be spoken at all times, I took care not 

so, for fear of putting it into Sidney’s head 
e a Britisher, and betray her country. He 
pore loads of books, and knew a heap of verses 
by heart; and verses always takes with young gals 
what’s quiet, Stillwater runsdeep. As to romps 
and tomboys; them what climbs trees to the top 
limb, and jumps a pair of bars instead of letting 
them down, and wades creeks, and rides horses 
bare-back, all poetery’s lost upon them. But Sid- 
ney was none of those; though she had spunk 
enough when wanted. It was a crowning mercy 
t she was spared from marrying the British 
when he right down axed her; for her 

brother Russel would have fired the house rather 
than that wedding had took place. However, we 
2 saved by a miracle, which was that our young 

a could not fancy a foreigner. And when he 
cept on, and would not be satisfied with being 
‘word of mouth, did not Sidney give at 
right down positive flat by note of hand. I 
w the billy-duck myself, all folded and sealed. 

| had a sort of misgiving that his packed trunk all 
ready for a ‘start, would sofien her heart, for packed 
Sameduanio guiacen hardly bear. But our 
was as_ as Iron Hill. To be sure she 
a little pale for aday or two after he was 
: and did not talk much, but we all agreed to 
ake no notice; so it went off by gradual degrees. 
nd then wasn’t she paid for all when Lieutenant 
iffe what is a colonel now, came in his blue 
Is and red facings with his arm in a black 
last the women always call inter- 
they mean pitiful) having got his 
Congress at the battle of Brandy- 
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“Tommy —st Mrs. Mayfield—‘‘there is 
njam cigameys 1an going by with his wagon to 
Wilmington market. Just step out, and get the 
rut! anaet old Gumpert’s will, and learn if he 
ly left all to his young wife ; and ask if Mary 
de is to be married this Thursday or next; 
nd inquii 2 the rest of the news up the water.” 
“Tommy ‘Tring complied—and the hospitable 
; "Mayfield mid toher husband—‘t My dear, did 
101 ayaa these strangers in 


to sa 


squire—‘‘ and Mr. 


wi Comataly-1 l-sepliskths 
sh ae the pleasure 


in life; so I named Thursday, and then pane are 
all coming to spend the day with us.” 

‘*'That’s right?’—said Mrs. Mayfield—‘‘ we re shall 
have to-morrow to prepare. As they are English, 
it is rather unlucky Tommy Tring should be with 
us just now. He will be talking about the battle 
of Brandywine, and Washington, and other things 
that cannot be agreeable to English people. But 
he has been so long among us, and thinks so 
much of every one that was brought up at Sycamore 
Hill, and of all our connections round, and we have 
allowed him such freedom and familiarity always, 
that we cannot now begin to frown on him or silence 
him, poor old fellow. You know we are accus- 
tomed to his ways, and his sayings; therefore, we 
do not remark them as strangers would.” 

‘‘There is no fear of their taking offence at 
Tommy Tring”—said the squire. ‘‘ Mr. Bloxham 
is, if possible, more of a republican than I am my- 
self. He is quite anxious to see revolutionary 
soldiers, and thought I had been in the war myself, 
till 1 made him understand that unfortunately I was 
at that time a little boy.’? 

“Then of course his wife and family think and 
feel as he does’*—observed Mrs. Mayfield—‘‘ IT am 
glad to hear this. Perhaps then, so far from being 
offended at Tommy ‘Tring, they may consider 
him rather pleasing.” 

‘*T doubt that’’—said the squire—‘ but, I think 
Tommy has tact enough to be on his guard before 
them. We will send the coachee for the whole 
family, as I promised.” 

‘* Dear father, let me drive it?”—said Morris May- 
field—a stout, handsome boy of sixteen. 

Mr. Mayfield assented; and Tommy Tring 
coming in—Mrs. Mayfield said to him— 

“Tommy, as we wish to make every thing as 
agreeable as possible to our English visitors, you 
had best not mention the battle of Brandywine, on 
Thursday.” 

‘“A word to the wise’’—said Tommy Tring— 
putting his fingers on his lipsp—‘‘ Old foxes need no 
tutorers. Now there’s no war, I won’t be hash with 
the British.” 

On the appointed morning, Morris Mayfield 
harnessed a pair of very stout, fine horses to the 
family carriage, or coachee as it was called, a capa- 
cious veliicle painted Spanish brown, with green 
wheels. It was decorated with inside curtains of 
yellow moreen, looped up and fringed with red, and 
was furnished with three seats, according to the 
fashion of country carriages of those days, all the 
occupants sitting with their faces towards the horses. 

On arriving at Wilmington, Morris Mayfield 
drove rapidly to the door of the Spread Eagle, 
and consigning the horses to the hostler, with 
orders to feed and water them, he jumped down, 
and making his way to the bar, inquired for 
the English gentleman, Mr. Bloxham. ‘‘ There’s 
an Englishman here, sure enough??—answered the 
barkeeper—‘‘ and he put down his name Bloxham. 

That’s he in the white hat, watching his baggage 
in the porch. He’s terribly afraid of thieves.’ 
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Morris went out, and saw a tall, thin, sallow- 
faced man, with blue black hair and chin. Though 
it was a bright, warm morning, early in Sep- 
tember, Mr. Bloxham was habited in two coats, 
a dark brown close one, and a drab surtout ; and he 
wore also a red cloth waistcoat figured with black, 
and a red and yellow silk handkerchief tied about 
his neck, over his white cravat. He was pacing 
half the porch, and keeping guard over half a dozen 
hair trunks that looked as if they had ‘‘seen some 
little service,” sundry bags and baskets, and three 
or four bandboxes tied ‘‘ above, around, and under- 
neath” with relics of faded ribbons eked out with 
strips of old hems taken from old silk skirts; not- 
withstanding which, specimens of the contents of 
these over-filled boxes were oozing out from be- 
neath the lids, or threatening escape by bursting 
through the bottoms. Great confidence seemed to 
were in the bandages. 

orris Mayfield introduced himself to Mr. Blox- 
ham, and explained that he had brought his father’s 

‘eoachee for the family. ‘‘Iam much obliged to 
you”’—said Bloxham—‘‘ but pray, my lad, what 
proof do you bring of being really what you say.” 

At this novel salutation, the American boy 
coloured to the eyes, and bit his lip till it almost 
bled; at the same time involuntarily drawing back 
his arms and clenching his hands. 

** Have you brought me a note from Mr. Hay- 
field ?”?—continued Bloxham—(‘‘I believe that is the 
name he gave me) any evidence in black and white, 
that I may trust myself and family with you ?”? 

**Neither I or my father thought of such a 
thing”’—replied Morris—‘‘ But if you are not wil- 
ling to go with me, I am perfectly willing to drive 
home without you.” 

‘The landlord of the hotel now interfered, and 
assured Bloxham that this was really Robert Morris 
Mayfield, the eldest son of Squire Mayfield, of 
Maplewood. 

_ ‘Well, my good boy’—said Bloxham—‘‘ let 
be a lesson to you, cage on these occasions 
ee your credenti 

eh am not a good boy’’—answered Morris— 

| such an occasion may never occur again.” 
5 ev geaan be too careful of my family”—‘ re- 

‘uit Disthers-!* The world is full of imposters.” 
“TI know not what an imposter could gain in 

this case’»—observed the landlord, half aside. 

_ “Mr. Bloxham’—said Morris with spirit— 
‘Mr. Mayfield having met you at this hotel and 
invited you to visit him to-day, has sent me to 
bring you and your family according to appointment. 
I am his son, and this is his coachee.”? 

“‘ Coachee”—repeated Bloxham—*“‘ that I sup- 
pose is American for coach’’—taking out a very 
old pocket book and writing on one of the vellum 
leaves—‘‘ yes—yes—I now understand. Your 

' father is really a nice person; and it was quite a 
civil thing in him to ask us at sight. But you are 
monstrous early. You Americans are always too 
early. My wife has all the children to get ready ; 
for the maid we brought over with us, is already 


good for nothing. She left off caps the day after 
we landed, and in forty-eight hours she gave up 
calling us master and mistress. If you will stay 
here and watch the baggage, ii ge-aab tae 
Mrs. B.‘and the children.” 

He then departed up stairs ; and the landlord said 
to Morris—‘‘ They’ve given up going to Philadel- 
phia—they are so afraid of what they call the dregs of 
the yellow fever. So they’ve concluded to turn their 
course towards Baltimore, and take your house in 
the way. Your father told them it was only a lite 
piece off the road.”? 

‘*T thought they seemed to have prepared a great: 
deal of baggage for one day’s visit”’<-observed 
Morris. 

‘*Well—they’re clear of my house to-day any 
how”—said the landlord—‘‘I gave Mr. Bloxham 
his bill this morning, and from what I’ve heard 
they’d have been charged three times as much in ~ 
their own country. But he grumbled enough about 
it, and made me take off three fippenny bits. 
They’re a queer set, I can tell you; but for oneday - 

I reckon you can get through with them. But 
here comes the whole fry.”? 

A long procession now issued from the froas 
door, headed by Mr. Bloxham on whose arm h 
his wife, who called herself a little woman but was 
in reality only a short one; having great length of 
body, and remarkably brief legs ; a large head, and 
high-coloured dumpy features. She wore a green 
velvet bonnet and feathers, faded in bluish streaks; 
a gown, not new, of claret-coloured tabbinet trimmed. 
with brown black velvet, and a defaced wadded 
shawl of deep blue silk lined with yellow. She was 
followed by six children, some looking like the 
father, some like the mother, and some like both. 
The younger they were the more chuffy and pluffy; 
the elder ones were thinner as they ascended. & 
tall ones were beginning to be knock-kneed, and 
the short ones were already bandy. None of their legs 
were quite right ; notwithstanding which, the frocks. 
of the girls were all kilts; and instead of pantalets, 
they had very long gnokings: With their buff ging- 
ham frocks, they wore faded purple velvet spencers, _ 
all of which looked outgrown 5 and their heads ar 
faces were perspiring in large, close, mouse-co- 
loured beaver bonnets. The boys melted under 
fur caps, and suits of olive velveteen. (5 EOF y 

Seventh and last, came an immense red baby én 
a white frock with the skirt shorter than the body, 
displaying a pair of enormous bare legs. Oni its 
head was a cap redolent of coarse lace 
from beneath a faded and soiled pink beaver hat : 
turned up directly in front with a’ great whitish — ‘ 
cockade. The baby was carried by arobust, 
and rather handsome faced nurse-maid in a black 
bonnet, yellow ey gown, and black worsted & 
stockings. ” 

How is it thai ‘the common class of English, 
people, on arriving in America, seem to take no y 
note of season, but generally wear their 
garments in summer weather—complaining all the f 
time of the heat of our climate, and melting 
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reco under such heavy and ill-judged cloth- 
Is it from their ever-besetting fear of catching 


3 Lies apgeped homeopathic principle,. that 


ad, alarmedly. 

n to drive’*—said Morris. © 

med Mrs. Bloxham—‘‘ you, a 
boy—a child !% 
‘am?—said Morris—‘‘ I have driven 
sisters many a time, and in a dark 


us!—exclaimed Mrs. Bloxham— 
can people don’t value their lives at 
sure, I don’t know why they should. 
they expect ladies and gentlemen 
to risk theirs re with them. No 
are too precious 

d 4 tn can walk home very 
six miles. And if Mr. Bloxham 
drive, I am very willing he should, if 


oxhsm !??—shrieked'the wife: ‘* Worse 
_ He never :drove any thing in his 


| you are out there, Mrs. B.”—said 
“But English driving and American 
already perceived to be very dif- 
‘There is, also, some difference 

z on roads as smooth as vel- 


in snags and sawyers, 
stones and stumps”—said 


ay ebkshaenen to be had ??*—inquired 
in a rueful tone, while Morris, 
across and his whip in his hand, 


Semon ‘against a post to which 


et Estok! Bloxham aside, and con- 
is Mayfield’s driving would be 
r, Mr. Bloxham and family 
9 stow themselves into the 
d that the hors@: should be 
«slow and sure,” and the baggage was 
and put in. Mr. Bloxham, at his wife’s 
d, seated himself beside Morris, to be 
se of accidents—holding on his lap a 
mg  long-le i git, who was their eldest, and for 
they ware and were in a stow minutes 
and proceeding along a road 
the s Bloxhams eotld not but perceive was a 
ne c ns age abe ; 
eaters. a 


‘*His eldest son”—replied Morris—‘‘ but no 
more his heir than my brothers and sisters.” 

“* Pray, what may your father’s estate be worth?” 
—inquired Bloxham. ‘‘ How much land has he ??? 

Morris mentioned the number of acres, and 
Bloxham put it down in his pocket-book. 

‘*He keeps hounds, of course ???—said Blox- 
ham. 

‘That he does”—replied Morris. ‘‘ We have 
two—Rove and Ring ”—(Bloxham looked con- 
temptuously )—‘‘ beside a great Newfoundland dog 
that dragged my little sister out of the creek when 
she fell off the log bridge. And I have a pointer 
of my own, that I go a gunning with; I would 
not take a hundred dollars for him. When he was 
only a pup two months old, a boy came into the 
house with two quails in a cage, and Mingo point- 
ed them directly.?? 

‘* Then I suppose he would run down and catch 
any sort of game ??’—said Bloxham. 

‘* A pointer never catches the game at all’’—re 
plied Morris;—‘‘he only finds it by scent, and 
shows where it is by standing perfectly still with 
his nose straight forward.” 

“Oh, of course—of course?—said Bloxham— 
“we all know that.’? 

They row came in view of a fine peach orchard, 
and Morris drove up to the fence and gathered a 
hat-full from the loaded and overhanging branches. 

“* Stop, stop”’—said Bloxham—‘‘ there are two 
men in the orchard who will see you.’? 

“*No matter if they do’*—said Morris. 

“Why, they’ll have you taken up for stealing 
fruit.’? 

““Not the least danger’’—replied Morris, smil- 
ing, and distributing the peaches. ‘‘ Every body 
may take a little fruit from trees growing near the 
road. And if I was to jump over the fence and 
get a few peaches from the trees inside, nobody 
would think it amiss. Fruit is very plenty here, 
and no one grudges a little of it to strangers.’ 

“Say you so?”?—said Bloxham—*‘ then I don’t 
see why we should not avail ourselves of the 
liberty. Come, Mrs. B., let us all get out. We'll 
lift you and the children over the fence, and take 
our satisfaction of peaches. We’ll eat and pocket 
as many as we can, now we have a chance. Sup- 
pose we empty the baskets of their contents, and 
fill them with peaches, too? I should like to 
break off some of those loaded branches.’ 

“Lord, Mr. B.*—ceried Mrs. Bloxham—*“‘ did 
you never see peaches before? However, as you 
say, we may as well get out and take our full sa- 
tisfaction.”’ 

‘‘T think not?—said Morris. ‘‘ The owner of 
the orchard, though a very generous man, would 
hardly like such very full satisfaction to be taken 
by travellers. But if you will wait till you arrive 
at my father’s, you will find there two very fine 
peach orchards, where you may have as many as 
you can eat or carry away.” 

‘*Drive on, then”—said Bloxham, rubbing his 
hands and smacking his lips. 
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* After all?—observed Mrs. B., while devouring 
a fine, ripe, purple and yellow frea-stoue-—<* your 
American peaches have nothing like the flavour of 
ours. Your sun must be too hot for them.” 

**Ma**—said one of the boys, named Horne 
Tooke, pulling his mother’s gown—‘“‘ did you ever 
eat a peach in England? I never did. Papa never 
bought any; and nobody gave us peaches where 
we visited. Peaches there are only for rich 
people.”” 

His mother silenced him with a atern look and 
ashake of the shoulder; and the maid Molly gig- 
gled, having become very disrespectful since her 
arrival in America. 

** What are those tall ‘debits wth the long, green 
leaves ?”?—inquired Bloxham. 

; “That is'a field of corn’’—replied Mortis. 
~ “ Corn—corn”—exclaimed Bloxham. ‘ You 
are certainly mistaken.’ 

«Corn, indeed !"—echoed Mrs. B., tossing her 


head. 


‘Molly tossed hers too, and giggled again. 
“You must be humming us to call that corn’ 
—said Bloxham. 
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HE most celebrated cemetery 
in Paris—or the world—is that 
of Pere la Chaise. It lies on 
a sloping hill a little northeast 
of the city, and is so called 
from having been the resi- 
dence of Pere la Chaise du- 
ring the reign of Louis XIV. The ground 
passed through several hands, and was 
finally purchased by the prefect of the Seine 
for a public cemetery. Afier being taste- 
fully laid out and planted with cypresses 
and willows, it was finally consecrated in 


the: ‘beginning of 1804, and the first corpse was 
? interred. there on the 21st May of the same year. 


dt embraces now about one hundred acres, and is 
entirely surrounded with a high wall. 

The beautiful and commanding situation of the 
spot, with its rich environment of picturesque land- 
seape and its extended view of Paris in the fore- 
ground, have made it a favourite resort of the 
living, and a favourite burial place for the dead. 
The situation is charming and the monuments are 
splendid, but, according to my taste, they are hud- 
dled too closely together, and there is a lack of the 
green grass, green shrubs and green trees which 
always form such a softly pleasing contrast to the 
dazzling whiteness of the marble. In these re- 
spects I greatly prefer our own beautiful ‘‘ Laurel 
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‘* What is it, then ?””—said Morris. 1 
‘I should rather call it a species of sugar cane” 
—treplied Bloxham—* or else bamboo.” ty 
‘*T know it’s bamboo”—said Horne Tooke. 

** And I know it is Indian corn’’—said Morris. 
‘*T remember now that in England wheat is — , 
corn. ” 

Next they came to a buckwheat field in blos- 
som, and the children began to snuff — noses, 
saying—‘‘ What a good smell.’ ahi StS 

“T don’t know’?—said Mrs. Bloxham, “To 
me it is rather disagreeable.” 

“'That’s because you never smelt any thing like 
it before”—said Horne Tooke. 

** What is it?””—said Mrs. Bloxham. ‘‘ Mr. B 
what is this monstrous bed of small, white flow- 
ers he 

“*T believe it is a species of sweet herb—re- é 
plied Bloxham. 

Morris explained the buckwheat, and this time 
was believed, though they did not say so. ; 


(To be continued.) 7 4 . 


Hill,” which, fifty years hence, will, in'genetel. 
effect, equal Pere la Chaise. : 

The arrangements of the tombs and the tombs ’ 
themselves, are far different from any thing with 
us. The whole cemetery is laid out in little streets, 
and, as you pass along through the rows of obe- 
lisks and miniature temples on either side, you are 
reminded of a tiny city erected to gratify the : ‘sport- 
ive imagination of some admirer of ancient archi- 
tecture. In the front of these diminutive temples, 
each of which covers a family vault, there is an 
iron lattice work, through which you behold with- — 
in a kind of altar, surmounted with silver candle- — 
sticks and a crucifix, and hung around with lace. 
Before the aliar are placed ornamental chairs, and 
around the side of the tomb and on the tomb are 
hung yellow garlands, made of a flower resembling 
chamomile in size and shape. As soon as these 
garlands begin to turn brown and fade, they are 
thrown aside and fresh ones are procured from the 
flower shops in the vicinity by the friends, who © 
gratify their family pride as well as their private 
affection by renewing these testimonials of respect — 
for the departed. A tomb without a garland is an — 
affecting proof that the slumberer beneath has no — 
friend to drop a tear over his remains. 

Among these temples are interspersed various 
pillafs, obelisks, pyramids, urns, &c.; small tombs 
with great names, and great tombs with very small 
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names—all mingled in most picturesque variety. 
In this cemetery slumber many of the first men of 
FE » » Here: ar “the monuments of *‘* Abelard 
‘loise,”” sd in the 12th century; St. 
**Paul and Virginia;’’ Mar- 
‘Ney, Macdonald, Davoust, with 
oleon’s mighty men of valour. 
smen Perier and Benjamin 
vancellor Cambaceres: - Near 
@, (beneath a rich’ sarcopha- 
ontaine, the Esop of France, 
ywned by a fox andsornamented 
eliefs representing the fables of the 
Wtork and the Wolf.and the Lamb, 
le great astronomer, over. whom 
red with a star andthe in: 
eleste—Systeme dit Monde 
his cemetery, also, is found 
seription to the memory of a poor 
is, which, after eulogizing: the 

, these words—‘‘ Erected 

» Who still continues his 


Vek) ope Bt rh 
ough one of the beautiful 
part of the ‘ground, my at- 
plain marble tablet, which 
e inseription— 
Pisani’ 2: 
ng by the spot, wondering 
ne that merited, and who 
t inscribed this singular 
er of English inscriptions 
I was in the place ap- 
own countrymen. 
1 place. The greater 
many of them medical 
asionally, too, a youthful 
far away from. his home 
group are buried, William 
ent philosopher, and a 
present Senators from 
jist n ruished abilities, who 
years ago with the vain 
tered health. A wreath, 
ne admiring countryman, 
m | simple tomb. I renew- 
d left it again to the care- 
o knew not how much of 
‘was there smitten to the dust. 
‘ art of the grounds is grown thickly 
d shrubs, and here the poor are buried. 
es are dug, and the coffins are laid close 
t upon each other. These are buried 
gratuitously. The graves that are sold bring about 
fifty dollars each, and a perpetual right to the 
is given, so that there is no danger of 
the remains disturbed. 
number of odoriferous shrubs 
this part of the grounds, and the 


from the ground goes up the laugh of children; 
here and there a mourner walks slowly through the 
throng, with bending head and with her little gar- 
land in her hand; some are kneeling over the rest- 
ing places of buried hopes; some are praying, and 
some pass by them laughing—but all, all of them, 
whether borne down: by grief or elated with ill- 
timed mirth, all filling the Christian heart with 
painful sorrow. 

This was the most quiet place I could find on 
the Sabbath; but as it was near the hour of ser- 
vice in the Protestant church, I returned to my 
lodgings. The sudden transition from this city of 
the dead to the giddy, noisy, bewildering: Babet 
of Paris, is shocking in the extreme. The rattling 
of carts, the shouting of the drivers, the jabbering 
of gay crowds on the pavements, mingled with 
the confused sounds of fiddling and dancing, re- 
velry and mirth, rush upon the mind with a painful; 
stunning sensation, and proclaim the sorrowful 
truth that guilty France has no Sabbath! 

The other cemeteries in’ the neighbourhood of 
Paris are similar, but, inferior to Pere la Chaise. 
This is the type of allothers:both in France and 
throughout the continent...The English have, 
within a few years, laid out a number of beautiful 
cemeteries, of which the finest are those in the 
vicinity of London. Public attention in Londen 
has long been directéd to the dangers of burying- 
grounds in the midst of the city. ‘These places of 
interment have been filled over and over again, 
and at every opening they. send forth the pestilen- 
tial vapours which issue from the festering masses 
of corruption beneath. Committees of Parliament 
have taken an immense amount of evidence on 
this subject, and laid it before the world. It forms’ 
a long chapter of revolting facts gathered from 
city sextons, who testify with admirable coolness 
how that—they did not generally put more than 
sixteen bodies in one grave !—and how they co- 
vered the hideons pit with a few boards until it 
received its full quota, and the ‘‘last comer’? was 
sometimes Within two feet of the surface; and 
how they were themselves ready sometimes to 
faint from the overpowering effluvia during the 
ceremony of interment, while the more sensitive 
curate stood a considerable distance to windward, 
and read the service with a handkerchief to his 
face and a bottle of Cologne in his pocket! In 
fact, every house and wall and the very air in the 
neighbourhood of these city graveyards, had be- 
come saturated with putrefaction; and—as was 
well observed—no man was fully certain, when 
walking past them, that he was not@rawing into 
his lungs the sublimated particles of his dearest 
friend or next door neighbour at every breath. 

On account of this enormous and growing evil, 
it was deemed expedient to form joint stock com- 
panies and open cemeteries in the country adjoin- 
ing the metropolis. Of these the most celebrated 
is Kensal Green, on the road leading towards 
Harrow. ‘This encloses an area of nearly fifty 
acres, It is surrounded by a lofty wall with occa- 
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sional apertures secured by an iron railing of an 
equal oe to sees extensive views of the beau- 


oe) 
.j at is ‘of recent construction, 
yet it alveady contains the remains of many whom 
the world knows and whose memory it cherishes. 
One of the first objects that strikes the stranger’ Ss 
eyeisa plain | tomb bearing this simple inscription: 
“ Anne Scorr, daughter of Sir Walter Scott, of Abbots- 
ford, Bart, died June ~ 
the other side— ef 
TARL Sornta, wife of G. ‘Lockhart, Esq., a 
of Sir W. Scott, Bart , died in her 38th year. 
son, Joun Hven Locxnarr, died December. 
Boe iy) 1831, in his 11th year.” 
Duke of Sussex, uncle to her ma- 
y, who died lately, is interred here, and Lord 
burton and Lord Fitzgerald have family vaults, 
The inscriptions are not generally remarkable for 
any thing but length, fulsome eulogy and bad 
poetry. One of them, however, is strikingly sim- 
ple and beautiful. 


“Frepenicx T. Yares departed this life the 13th of No- 


With creeping ivy twined; 
A erystal stream before it glide,— 
A shady brook behind. 
And uld have an orchard near, 
And little barn, just seen 
' Among the trees, whose branches wide 
‘Have pointed leaves so green. 


_ A flock of fleecy sheep should graze 
A sparkling fountain round; 
‘With kids, and hares, and timid deer, 
My place should then abound. 


se, } child, who NeW feespeethle stv a 
unhappy = seathaees 


Compare the spirit of humble resignation ex- _ 

pressed in that epitaph with one to the memory of © 

itm jo. opahoRirsead aba eae 
” 


proaches the verge ¢ et: 


f Fae’ qnlcbesiaa cricketer ;’’ to _ Joseph J 
“father of the modern gun trade in w: 
ing,’’ and to Ducrow, the celebrated 
the Royal Amphitheatre. One to 
other inscription than the simple word 
which reminds me of a touchingly p: 
tion I met in Pere la Chaise. It was 
Marie.” Was not that beautiful? 
One of the great causes of the popula: 
suburban cemeteries is that the mo umni 
are removed, while performing the la: 
far away from the noise and uproai 
There is something inexpressibly re 
in a city funeral—in the chilling in 
in full contrast with the constant roi 
life. A man may love oe 
of soul would chose to die an 
was made for the living, not { 
A cool, sequestered glen, oras 
its green covering and its wild 
the early rains and pure airs of h 


fore they leave him in hi 
‘man reverently uncove 


Where I might climb to view 
The country round, and see more near 


The eagle’s dusky hue. 


A garden filled with blooming flowers, 
And summer-house beside ; 

Td have all these, and yet one more— 
A gentle steed to ride. 

And had I then my wishes all, 
And happy ‘might I die, 

‘No more I'd want except a heart 
To thank-the Ong on high. 
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} Soph SIRE 01 ¢ “ Then,” said she,“ I am very dreary. 

4 prendre \ He will not come,” she said. 

( rodtiies vole, 7: ' She wept. “Iam aweary, aweary. 

: aemhteit Soy: Oh, God, that I were dead !” 

| -¢&s! Piatal” 2 

, / PART FIRST. door of any of the rooms you pass, you will see, it 

' pee? being Sunday, an entire Irish family, father, mother, 
y NVENTION need not be taxed ~ half a dozen children, more or less, with a due 

: for incidents fitted to touch the { allowance of cousins, all plump, rosy, and thriving 

i ' heart, nor need they to be height- { (in the teeth of the physical laws,) on plenty of 

| ened with the dyes of romance. { heterogeneous food, and superfluity of dirt. On 

' The daily life of our own cities { entering Mrs. Hyat’s room, you are in another 

“abounds in events over which, if 3 country; the tenants are obviously Americans, it 

i » there be tears in Heaven, surely is so orderly, quiet and cleanly, and rather anti- 

: e angels weep. But it is not to draw { social. There are only an old woman and a 

E 3 which flow too easily from suscep- { little girl; the bud of spring-time and the seared 

! young readers that the following ; leaf of autumn. ‘The table, windows and floor, 

ances are related, but to set forth { are all fresh and immaculate from Saturday’s scour- 

t 3 to which many are exposed, and } ing. The only dirt in the room (you almost won- 

t which steep the life God has given { der the old woman tolerates it there) is in two 

i in dishonour, misery, and remorse. flower pots in the window, whence a white jessa- 

- rs since there lived, on the east side { mine and a tea rose diffused their sweet odours. 

7 e cheap and wretched residences } A table is decently spread for the mongrel meal 

] 5 Sra Hyat. Sara was a widow, not ; that our people call supper, which blends the sub- 

' nor delicate, with none of the ; stantial food of dinner, with the aromatic tea, and 

j antic interest, but old, full seventy, { its sweet accompaniments of pastry, cake, or pre- 

J | coarse, with a face roughened by { serves. The tea-kettle is hissing on the stove, and 

J ar by time and channeled by ; a pie is warming there. The old woman sits in 

: f voice was harsh, and her manner } her rocking chair weaving backwards and forwards, 


‘There was one, and but one sign, and 
1¢, that she might once have partaken the 
of her sex. She wore that hideous 
9 the hair which women call “a 
and not being very exact in the adjustment 
Oo tems arti of the foxy auburn exotic, 

silver hairs set off this little linger- 
e atrikingly. But as all is not 
, and beauty is but skin deep, so 
1 shell is often found exellent meat, 
2 ; Hyat’s rough exterior, there was 
mmon sense, a spirit of rectitude, a good 
‘and affections that the rough usage of 
aren had not abated. ‘These had attached her 
with devotion and self-sacrifice to one object after 
; another, as the relations of life had changed, first 
binding her in loving duty to her parerits and sis- 
ters, then to her husband and children, and finally, 
when, one after another, they had dropped into the 
grave, settling on the only one in whose veins a 
drop of her blood run, a little orphan grand-niece. 


Wren, 
tietlss “ A sweeter thing they could no light upon.” 


Go with us up a crazy staircase at the extremity 
of Houston street. If you chance to look in at the 
VOL. XxXx.—2 


reading a time-discoloured letter, while a little girl 
(the only thing in harmony with the rose and jes- 
samine in the window) laying aside a tract she is 
reading, says, ‘‘ Aunt Sara, don’t you know every 
word in that letter by heart? I do.”? 

‘*Why, do you, Fanny? Say it then.’? 

“My dear aunt, I am clean discouraged—it 
seems as if Providence crowded on me. ‘There is 
black disappointment turn which way I will. I 
have had an offer to go to Orleans, and part pay 
beforehand, which same I send you herewith. 
Selina’s time draws near, and it is the only way I 
have to provide, so dear aunt Sara, I think it my 
duty to go. I can’t summon courage to bid you 
good-bye. I can’t speak a word to her. I should 
not be a man again in a month if I tried. You 
have been a mother to me, aunt Sara, and if God 
spares my life, I°ll be a dutiful son to you in the 
place of them that’s gone. If any thing happens to 
my poor wife, you will see to my child, I know. 

“Your dutiful nephew, 
“James McDerwor.”? 

“ New York, 25th September, 1827.” 


“*T declare, Fanny, you have said it right, date and 
13 
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all; and what a date it was to me—that 25th of 
September: that day your father sailed—that very 
day you were born—and that very day when the 
tide went out, your mother died—life coming—life 
going—and the dear life of my last boy launched 
on the wide sea. My boy, I always called your 
father—he was like my own sons tome. He lived 
just one week after he got to Orleans, and the 
news came, Evacuation day. We have always 
been, that is, the Rankin side, a dreadful family 
for dying young,—all but me; I’ve lived to follow 
all my folks to the grave. My three boys I have 
seen laid in the ground; full grown six feet men, and 
here I am, my strength failing, my eyes dim, 
working—working, shivering, trembling on.” 

Poor little Fanny shivered too, and putting some 
more wood into the stove, she asked her aunt if 
it were not time for supper; but Mrs. Hyat, with- 
out heeding her, went on, rather talking to herself 
than the child: ‘‘ there has always been something 
notable about times and seasons with our folks. 1 
was born the day the great peace was declared. 
My oldest was born the day Washington died ; my 
youngest sister, your grandmother, Fanny, died the 
day of the total Eclipse; my husband died the day 
that last pesky little war was declared ; your father 
saw your mother the first time *lumination night, 
and as I said, it was ‘ Evacuation day,’ we got the 
news of his death; poor Jemmy! what a dutiful 
boy he was to me! half my life went with his! 
How that letter is printed on your memory, Fanny! 
But you have better learning than ever I had, and 
that makes the difference ! learning is not all, though, 
Fanny; you must have prudence. Did not I hear 
you talking on the stairs, yesterday, with some of 
them Irish cattle ?”” 

“Yes, aunt, I was thanking Mrs. O’Roorke for 
bringing up my pail of water for me.” 

“That was not it, *twas a racket with the 
children, I heard.”? Fanny made no reply. ‘‘I 
won’t have it, Fanny ; you’re no company for Irish, 
and never shall be; the Lord made ’em, to be 
sure, bat that is all; you can scarce call them 
human creturs.”? 

_ ‘They are very kind, Aunt Sara.” 
_ So are dogs kind, Fanny. I have moved, 


a and moved, and moved to get into a house free of 


u 


rit 


them ; but they are varmint, and there is no getting 
away from them. It’s the Lord’s will, and must 
be; but Tl have no right hand of fellowship with 
them; there I have set down my foot. Now 
child, ‘tell me what was all that hurry skurry about ?”” 

Mrs. Hyat gave Fanny small encouragement to 
communicate a scene in which the banned Irish 
were the principal actors. But after a little struggle 
her sense of justice to them overcame her dread of 
the old woman’s prejudices, and she told the true 
story. 

““The overseer at the new buildings gave me 
leave to bring my basket again for kindlings. Pat 
and Ellen O?Roorke were there before me, and 
they picked out all the best bits, and put them into 
my basket, and it was pretty heavy, and Pat would 


usu usu 


mim mit 
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bring it home for me; he was so kind, how could 
I huff him, Aunt Sara? but I was afraid you would 
see him, that was the truth, and I wanted to take 
the basket before we got to the house, so I ran 
across the street after him, and there was a young 
gentleman driving a beautiful carriage, with a ser- 
vant beside him, and another behind, and one of 
the horses just brushed against me and knocked 
me over. 

‘Pat and Ellen were frightened, and mad, too, and 
Pat swore, and Ellen screamed, and the gentleman 
stopped, and the man behind jumped off and 
to us, and Pat kicked him, and he struck Pat, and 
the gentleman got out and stopped the fight, and 
said he was very sorry, and offered Pat money, and 
Pat would not touch it. The Irish have some high 
feelings, aunt, for all; and I am sure they are 
generous ones.””— 

‘* Well, well, go on; did the gentleman say any 
thing to you?” 

‘Yes, aunt he saw there was a little blood on 
my cheek, and he took off my bonnet, and turned. 
off my hair ; it was but a little bruise—and—and—” 

“* And, and, and what, child ?” cade 

‘* Nothing aunt, only he wiped off the place with 
his handkerchief and—kissed it.” 

“It’s the last time you shall stir outside the door, 
Fanny, without me.” 

‘‘ Aunt Sara! I am sure he meant no harm; he 
was a beautiful gentleman.” 

‘* Beautiful, indeed! Dad he say, any thing ari 
to you ?”’ . 

“‘ He said something about my hair ice--taa 
ing—pretty, and he cut off a lock with my scissors 
that you hung at my side yesterday, and he—he — 
put it in his bosom.” As Fanny finished, there. 
was a tap at the door, and on opening it, she recog- 
nized the liveried footman of her admirer. In one 
hand he held a highly ornamented bird-cage con- 
taining a canary, and in the other a paper parcel. 
“*The gentleman as had the misfortune to knock 
you down yesterday, sends you these,” he said, 
smiling to Fanny, and setting them down on sas 
table, he withdrew. ; 

Fanny was enchanted. ‘‘ The very thing I “a 3 
ways wanted,” she exclaimed ; and the little singing 4 
bird did the very thing to cheer her solitude, to break 
with its sweet notes the heavy monotony of her ; 
day, to chime in harmony with the happy voice of 
childhood. While Fanny, forgetting her supper — 
and the paper parcel, was trying to quiet the fright- 
ened fluttering of the timid little stranger, Mrs. 
Hyat, lost in a reverie of perplexity and anxiety, was 
revolving Fanny’s adventure and its consequences ; 
a world of dangers that must beset the poor girl, — 
when, as in the course of nature it must soon be, 
her protection was withdrawn, were all at once 
revealed to her. ’ 

Fanny was just thirteen, and the extreme beauty — 
that had marked her childhood, instead of passing 
away with it, was every day developing and ripen- 
ing. Her features were symmetrical, and of that 
order which is called aristocratic, and so they were 
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of nature’s aristocracy ; if that be so which is 
reserved for her rarest productions. Her com- 
plexion was fair and soft as a rose leaf, and the 
colour, ever varying on her cheek, ever mounting 
and subsiding with the flow and ebb of feeling ; 
her hair was singularly beautiful, rich and curling, 
‘and though quite dark, reflecting to the light a 


“If she looked like other children,” thought 
Sara Hyat, as her eye rested on Fanny, she might 
have been thrown down, and had both her legs 
broken, and that young spark would never have 
troubled himself about her. If it had but pleased 
God to give her her grandfather’s bottle nose ; or 
her father’s little gray twinkling eye ; or if she had 
favoured any of the Floods, or looked like any of 
the Rankins—except her poor mother. But what 
‘a picture of a face to throw a poor girl with, alone, 
among the wolves and foxes of this wicked city. 
ben that men were men, and not beasts of prey! 
—Fanny, child’’—the old woman’s voice 
‘but there was an earnestness in it that 
each word as she uttered it—‘‘ mark my 
one of these days, when I am dead and 
1 will remember them ; God gives beauty, 
for a trial to some, and a temptation to 
others. 'That’s all the use 1 could ever see in 
be sure it’s a pretty thing to look upon, but 
like a a rose; by the time it is blowed out, it 
o fade. Now do leave that bird-cage one 
ute and listen to mg; when men follow you, 
atter you, turn a deaf ear, Fanny ; pay no kind 
m tothem, and if they persevere, fly away 
as you would from rats.” 
ra! I don’t know what you mean ?”” 
he time will come when I can make my mean- 
r the present, it is enough for you to 
1 must not listen to fine-dressed men, 
ust not take presents from them, that 
9 straight to school, and come straight 
om it, and say nothing to nobody. If ever 
money that good for nothing Martin owes 
work done five years ago, I'll buy you a 
, but if you can get a chance, you must 
ck where it came from.” 
nt Sara! must I?” 
12 isin that paper? Untie it.” Fanny 
I e a quantity of bird seed, and 
asket filled with French bonbons. Fanny 
rily smiled, and then looked towards her 
‘to ask her if she might. The cloud on 
d brow lowered more and more heavily, 


end these back, too, aunt ? or may I 
Pat and Ellen? I won’t eat any my- 
iaeatednie good child, Fanny, and docile. Yes, 
‘may go down and hand them in, and don’t 
, ng with them ; and mind again, if ever an 
sity comes, the bird goes back.” 

‘ could not, for her life, see the harm of 
¢ bird ; it seemed to her that the gentle- 
was very kind, but the possibility of disobe- 


dience to her aunt, or of contending with her, did 
not occur to her. She knew, and that was enough 
to know, that her aunt indulged her whenever she 
thought indulgence right, and that she strained 
every nerve for her. Hér wishes were not as 
easily subdued as her will, and each day as she 
grew more in love with her Canary, they became 
stronger and stronger that the opportunity might 
never come to send him away. 

But come it did. The following Thursday was 
Christmas day ; a holiday of course to Fanny, but 
none to Mrs. Hyat, who, having been strictly bred 
a Presbyterian, held in sectarian disdain even this 
dearest and noblest of holidays. She was doing the 
daily task by which she earned her bread, making 
coarse garments for a neighbouring slop-shop. 
Fanny had done up the housework, and put the 
room into that holiday order which is to the poor 
what fine furniture and fancy decorations are to the 
rich. She had fed her Canary bird, and talked to 
it, and read through the last tract left at the door, 
and she was sitting gazing out of the window, 
thinking how happy the people must be who rode 
by in their carriages, and wondering as she saw 
dolls, baby-houses and hobby-horses carried by, 
where all the children could live who got these fine 
presents. There is nobody to send me one, she 
thought. As if in answer to her thought, there was 
a tap at the door, and the well-known liveried foot- 
man appeared with a huge paper parcel. 

Fanny’s rose-coloured cheek deepened to crim- 
son. Mrs. Hyat surveyed the lad from head to 
heel, and nodding to Fanny, asked, ‘‘ is it he ?”? 

“Yes, aunt.” 

“*Tt’s something for you, miss,”’ said the footman, 
advancing, and about to deposit a parcel on the table 
before Mrs. Hyat; ‘‘ it’s Christmas day, old lady,” 
he added pertly ; ‘‘a nice day for young people as 
has red cheeks and bright eyes.” 

‘*Hum! you need not take the trouble to set 
that thing down here.” 

‘We'll, ma’am, here will do just as well,’? he 
said, placing it on the bureau. 

“* Nor there, either, young man,” but he, without 
heeding her, had already untied the parcel, and dis- 
closed to Fanny’s enraptured eye a rose-wood work- 
box with brilliant fittings of crimson velvet and steel 
and silver utensils. It was but a single glance that 
Fanny gave them, for she remembered the goods 
were contraband, and she averted her eye, and cast 
it down. 

‘*Tie the thing up, and take it where it came 
from,” said Mrs. Hyat. ‘‘ What is your master’s 
name ?”? 

“The gentleman as employs me is Mr. Nugent 
Stafford, Esquire.” 

“Where does he live ? 

** At the Astor House.” 

‘* Give him the bird, Fanny.” 

Poor little Fanny obeyed, but with a trembling 
hand and tearful eye. The little bird had been a 
bright spirit in her dead, daily life. ‘‘ Take them 
all back,’ continued Mrs. Hyat, “and tell Mr.— 
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What’s his name ? that such fine things are for fine 
people; that we are poor and honest, and plain 
spoken, and if he is a real friend to us, he’ll leave 
us to eat the bread of our own earning without dis- 
turbing our minds with things that’s no way suited 
to us.”” 

The footman and Fanny stood a little behind 
Mrs. Hyat, and he, taking advantage of her deafness, 
shrugged his shoulders, saying, ‘‘ crusty, crusty,’ 
and adding, with a diabolical prescience, fitting the 
school in which his master bred him, ‘‘ if ever you 


hear three whistles below come down.” 


‘‘What are you waiting for? you’ve got your 
message, man.”? 

“‘T was waiting for your second thoughts, old 
lady.” 

“‘Tove not given you my first, nor my second 
thoughts ; so you may go to Mr.—What do you 
call him, as quick as you please.’? 

The man departed, bowing and kissing his hand 
to Fanny, as he shut the door. ‘* What said the 
fellow to you ?”? asked her aunt, who had heard, as 
deaf people generally hear what is meant not to 
reach their ears. 

“Oh aunt,” replied Fanny, “‘ he said something 
about your being crusty.”? 

_ Most unfortunately, and for the first time in her 
life, she dealt unfairly by her aunt. Sincerity is 
the compass of life ; there is no safe sailing without 
it. The poor child was perplexed; Stafford’s gifts 
had charmed her. She did not clearly see why 


+ they were rejected. She was already filled with 


vague longings for some variation of her dull exist- 
ence ; and she was but thirteen years old. Seldom 
have thirteen years of human life passed with a 
more stainless record. ‘Todo her duty, to be quiet, 
industrious and true, from being Fanny’s instinct, 
had become her habit. ‘The fountain of her affec- 
tions had never yet been unsealed; was that well 
spring of everlasting life to be poisoned? She had 
committed her first deceit, poor child! 

_ We have gone too much into detail; we must 
limit ourselves to the most striking particulars of 
our story. 


Christmas came again, and the day wore drearily 


: away. “Mr. Stafford has forgotten me,’ sighed 


Fanny in her inmost heart. 


__ That flashy fellow with his yellow cape and cuffs, 
“won't, trouble us again, I’m thinking,’’ said Mrs. 


Hyat. The day deepened into twilight; Fanny 
heard a whistle—she started; it was repeated and 


again repeated. She drew near to her aunt as if 


for defence, and sat down by her, her heart throb- 
bing. After a few minutes, there were again three 
whistles—still she sat resolutely still. 

Mrs. Hyat laid down her slop sewing, wiped her 
spectacles, and heaving a deep sigh, said, ‘‘ I grow 
blinder and blinder, but I won’t murmur as long as 
it pleases God that I may earn honest bread for 
you and me, Fanny.’? Fanny looked up, and her 
aunt saw there were tears in her eyes: ‘‘poor 
child!” she continued; ‘‘it is not a merry Christ- 


mas you are having.”? The whistle was again 
repeated—‘‘ go to the baker’s, Fanny, and buy us 
a mince pie; it won’t break us—I can pay for it, if 
I work till twelve to-night, and it will make it seem 
more like Christmas to you.”? Again Fanny heard 
the whistle, the call went to her heart, the oppor- 
tunity was too tempting to be resisted, and Fanny 
threw a shawl over her head, and ran down stairs. 
A man wrapped in a cloak had just passed the door; 
he turned back at the sound of her footsteps, threw 
his arms around her and kissed her cheek. She 
started back with indignation, and would have 
sprung up the door step, but he gently detained her, 
and she, looking up in his face, saw that it was 
Stafford himself, and not, as she supposed, his ser- 
vant. ‘‘Why do you run away from me??? he 
said, in a low, sweet voice ; ‘‘ how have I frightened 
you? Am I not your friend? None can feel a 
greater interest in you. I will prove it in any way 
that I can.” 

Fanny’s instincts directed aright, and fixing as 
beautiful eyes on him, she said, ‘‘come up thon 
and say to my aunt what you say to me.?? 

She did not understand the smile that lurked on 
Stafford’s lips as he replied; ‘‘no, your aunt. for 
some reason, I am sure I cannot tell what, has 
taken a dislike to me; you know she has, for 
she will not receive the slightest gift from me. 
Come, you were going out, walk along, and let me 
walk by you.” He slid his arm around her waist, 
she shrank from him, and ge withdrew it. ‘* How 
old are you, Fanny McDermot? You perceive, I 
know your name, and much more concerning you, 
that you would not suspect.’? 

“Oh! Mr. Stafford, how should you know # 
I am fourteen, and a little more.” 

‘* Only fourteen? Fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, will 
soon come, and each year—each month, you grow 
more and more beautiful. Fanny, I dream of you 
every night of my life, and when I wake, my first — 
thought of you is, ‘I cannot see her—I cannot 
speak to her.’ *? ; 

“« Mr. Stafford 2”? 

“Tt is true, Fanny; true as that beausifel 
moon js shining on us. Why should it not be so? 
It is unnecessary, it is cruel, that you should be 
shut up in that forlorn old house, with that old 
woman”’—the old woman grated on Fanny’s ear, — 
but she did not interrupt Stafford, and he concn +1 
‘*do you like riding, or sailing ?”? 

**T never rode but once, and that was to Uncle 
Ben’s funeral, and I was never in a boat in my 
life.*? re 

‘*Come on Monday, Fanny, at twelve o’clock, 
to the corner of Essex and Grand streets. I - 
be there in a hackney coach, and I will take. you a 
ride just as long, or as short as you please ; - 
when Spring comes, you shall go out with me, in 
my boat, by moonlight. I often pass an evening, 
by rowing about the harbour, and I should — 
such pleasure in pleasing you.?? 

“But, Mr. Stafford, Aunt Sara would never sive 
me leave.” 


FANNY 
~ 
t ask her; how is she to know 2”? 
+, | must tell her—I tell her every thing, 
er leave her but to go to school.” 
id how is she to know that you are not at 


ford, do you think I would deceive my 
No, never—never.”” 

arrived at the baker’s shop. Fanny 
er it, and faltered out a “ good night.” 
listen to me one moment,” he said, 


ne moment he prolonged till he had repeated 
in, his professions of admiration and 
his entreaties that she would meet him. 
true to herself, and to her aunt. 
tell her aunt of his kindness, and to 
e to take the ride. This he declined, 
yuld be useless, and finally, he was 
her, with only a promise, that she 
always disregard the whistle. He kissed 
and thrust into it a purse. She would 
d him, and returned it, but at that 
9 persons crossed the street, and inter- 
between her and Stafford, and 
she reluctantly retained it. 
nation, she found in it several gold pieces, 

locket, with a very beautiful little minia- 
ord on one side, and a lock of his hair 

" She hadthe resolution, after examining 
ain and again, to tie it up with the 
uched money; certainly not without 
as she slowly and hesitatingly did it, 
the parcel to ‘‘ Nugent Stafford, Esq.,”” 
jit to her devoted thrall, Pat 
ever and honest boy, to convey it to 
n at the Astor House. Pat returned 
on that there was no such gentle- 
d Fanny, without having any suspicion 


parcel from her aunt’s eye, dishing 

ssly disturb her, and still resolving to 

e first opportunity. 

hus far obeyed her conscience, and it 
| its throne.”* 


comet ae" was young, and ascer- 
was unprotected, had more than 
her. -A mine had long been working 
The dreary companionship of the 
omen became every day more weari- 

ll, she wis gentle and patient, and 


‘to her chair with difficulty, 
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under the superincumbent weight of the massive 
old woman. Her faculties had decayed one after 
another ; still the paramount affection of her being 
remained; the last lingering of daylight on the 
darkening night. She fancied herself still capable 
of earning their daily sustenance, and hour after 
hour she would move the only arm she could move, 
as if she were sewing, and at evening give the same 
garment, on which she had thus cheated herself for 
months, to Fanny, and falter out, “‘ take it to Ray’s, 
dear, and bring the pay.”? Fanny favoured the 
illusion, took away the garment, and always brought 
the pay. 

The O’Roorke’s were still tenants of a room 
below, and since the old woman’s illness, Fanny 
had often accepted the kind offers of their services. 
Ellen went on her errands, and Pat brought up her 
wood and water, and whenever she had occasion to 
go out (and such occasions recently came often, and 
lasted long,) Mrs. O?Roorke would bring her baby 
to tend in the ‘ould lady’s room.” Though 
Fanny, without any visible means of subsistence, 
was supplied with every comfort she could desire 
for her aunt or herself, Mrs. O?’Roorke, from 
stupidity or humanity, or a marvellous want of 
curiosity, asked no questions. 

On some points, she certainly was not blind. 
One day Mrs. Hyat, after an ill turn, had fallen 
asleep, Mrs. O’Roorke was sitting by her, and 
Fanny appeared deeply engaged in reading. Ellen 
O’Roorke looked at the volume, and exclaimed— 

““ Why, your book, Fanny, is bottom side up.” 

Fanny burst into tears, and flung it from her. 

“God help the child, what is it??? said Mrs. 
O’Roorke; ‘take the baby down stairs,’ she 
added to Ellen, ‘and stay by it till I come. Now 
Fanny, darlant, spake out; what vexes you? The 
mother that bore you is not more tinder to you than 
Biddy O’Roorke, and have not I seen your eyes 
this three months always unquiet-like, and red too, 
and your cheek getting paler and paler.” Fanny 
buried her face in the bed-clothes. ‘‘ Ah, honey, 
dear, don’t fret so; it is not to vex you, I’m speak- 
ing; the words have been burning on my tongue 
this six weeks, but the ould lady jealoused us; and 
though I am old enough to be your mother, or 
grandmother for that, you looked so sweet and 
innocent-like, I was afeard to spake my thought.’ 

‘Who dares to say I am not innocent?” said 
Fanny, raising her head, and flinging back her curls 
from her burning cheeks and glowing eyes. __ 

“Not I, darlant—not I; it’s the desaver, that’s 
the guilty one, and not the poor child that’s desaved. 
Now, open your heart to me ; the tongue shall rot 
out of me before I tell a word you spake.” 

“‘T have no word to speak,” said Fanny, in a 
changed and faltering voice, and the bed trembled 
with the ague that shook her. At this moment, 
Mrs. Hyat threw her arm out of bed, opened her 
eyes, and for the first time in many days, looked 
about her intelligently, and spoke distinctly, ‘‘ Fan- 
ny.” 
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Fanny sprang to her side, and Mrs. O’Roorke 
instinctively moved round to the head of the bed, 
where she could not be seen. 

‘‘Fanny,”? continued the old woman, slowly, 
but with perfect distinctness, ‘‘ 1 am going fast, but 
you will follow soon—you will, dear. Be patient, 
be good.” The blood coloured again her faded 
and withered cheek as she spoke, and mounting 
to her brain, gave her amomentary vigour. ‘‘ Trust 
in God, Fanny—trust in God, and not in man. I 
go, but I do not leave you alone, Fanny—not alone 
_—alone—alone.” The utterance grew fainter and 
fainter, a slight convulsion passed over her whole 
frame, and her features were still and fixed. Fanny 
gazed in silent fear and horror. Her eye turned 
from her aunt to Mrs. O’Rourke with that ques- 
tion she could not utter. The honest woman said 
nothing, but she gently closed the staring, vacant 
eyes. 

_ ** Oh then she is dead !”? cried Fanny, throwing 
herself on the bed in a paroxysm of grief. ‘‘ My 
last friend; oh! I am alone—alone! God has left 
me—I have left him. I deceived her. Oh dear— 
oh dear !”? 

In vain Mrs. O’Roorke tried to calm and com- 
fort her. She wept till she fell asleep from 
utter exhaustion. Nature did the kind work it 
does so well to elastic youth, and she awoke in 
the morning, strengthened and refreshed. She 
seemed at once, as Mrs. O’Roorke said, changed 
from a helpless girl to a woman. : 

She sent for her aunt’s clergyman, and by his 
intervention, and the aid of an undertaker, she made 
provision for burying her beside her husband and 
children, and followed by the clergyman, she fol- 
lowed her true friend to the grave; and returned to 
her desolate apartment, with that last word ringing 
in her ears; ‘‘ alone—alone—alone.” 

She paid the charges of the funeral ; those charges 
that always come, a sordid and vexing element, 
with the bereavements of the poor ; and late the fol- 
lowing evening, Mrs. O’Roorke ‘hearing, as she 
fancied, a footstep descending the stair, and soon 
after a carriage rolling away, mounted to Fanny’s 
room to verify or dismiss her suspicions. ‘There 
was no answer to her knock; the door was not 
locked—she opened it—a lamp was burning on the 
table, and a letter, the wafer yet wet, lying by it. 

_¥llen,” she called, Ellen came. ‘‘ Who is 
this letter for, Ellen 2”? 

Why for you, mother, and Fanny’s writing.’* 

‘Read it, Ellen; she knows I cannot read, and 
if there is e’er asecret in it, keep it as if it were your 
own.’? 

Ellen read—‘‘ Mrs. O’Roorke, you have been a 
kind friend to me, and I thank you, and give you 
in token of my gratitude, all that I have in this 
room. My clothes please give to Ellen, and the 
purse with the two dollars, in the corner of the 
drawer, to Pat, with many thanks fram me. 

“Ever your grateful friend, eg 


“Fanny MoPgrmor.”? 


| 
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‘‘The dear darlant! But faith, Ellen, that’s 
not the whole of it; see if there’s never a little 
something of a secret shoved in betwixt the other 
words ?”? 

“* Ne’er a syllable, mother.” / 

‘*Ne’er a what, child? t’was a sacret I asked 
for.?? 

‘* You’ve got the whole, mother, every word.”? 

‘Sure it’s not of myself I’m thinking, but the 
time may come, when she’ll wish for as rough a 
friend as am. God help her, and guide her, poor 
child!” 

It was some time before Ellen clearly appre- 
hended that Fanny was gone from them, probably 
forever, and it was some time longer before these 
generous creatures could bear to consider themselves 
in any way gainers by her departure. They turned 
the key of Fanny’s door, and went to their own 
room—Ellen to brood over what seemed to her an 
insolvable mystery, and her mother, to guess and 
fear. 

Fifteen months had now passed away since 
Fanny had looked out from her joyless home, in 
Houston street, to an existence bright with pro- 
mised love and pleasure. She had seen 


“The distant gates of Eden gleam, rs oo 
And did not dream it was a dream.” e 


Our readers must now follow her to an isolated ‘ 


house, in the upper part of the city. There she 
had two apartments, furnished with more finery than 


elegance, or even neatness. The rose-co! 


curtains were faded, the gilded furniture tarnished, — 


and from the yases of faded artificial flowers, 
Fanny’s sickening thoughts had of late often turned 
to the white jessamine and rose, that, types of her 
purity then, once blossomed in her Aunt Sara’s 
window. ra 
Fanny was not the first tenant of these apart- 
ments, which, with others in the same house, were 
kept furnished and supplied by a certain Mrs. Til- 
den, who, herself, occupied the basement rooms. 
Fanny, now by courtesy, bearing the name of Mrs. 
Stafford, was but little more than seventeen, just 
on the threshold of life. That fountain of love 
which has power to make the wilderness blossom, 
to fill the desert places of life with flowers and 
fruits, had been poisoned, and there was no - 


health in it. The eye, which should have been - 


just opening to the loveliest visions of youth, was 
dull, and heavily bent,while tear after tear dropped 


from it, on a sleeping infant, some five months _ 


on its pilgrimage ‘‘between the cradle and the 
graye.” ‘Ihe beautiful form of Fanny’s features 


remained, but the life of beauty was gone, her once — 
brilliant cheek was pale, and her whole figure 


shrunken. Health, self-respect, cheerfulness, even 


hope, the angel of life, were driven away for ever; . 


and memory, so bright and blessed to goodness, 
bore buta bitter chalice to poor Fanny’slips. Shesat, 
statue-like, till she started at a footstep approach- 


he doo! , and aslovenly servant-girl entered, ina 
ene that expressed the absenec 


the City Hotel, and all them boarding- 
mn town, and there’s no such person there 
paneer. I expect.” 

9 you mean, Caroline ?”? 

ing, only them as hangs out false 
st expect others to do the same by them. 
then, no more a Mr. Stafford than a 
rd.?? 

“my baby,” said Fanny to the infant, 
- tremor. 

have my wages paid to-day,’ con- 
ne, ‘as I am expecting to leave.” 
out her purse and paid the girl’s 
_ Caroline eyed it narrowly ; there were 
shillings left i in it, and she changed the 
had meditated, from the purse to a 


always ruleable,” she said, ‘‘ when a girl 
a house as this, and serves the like of 
t they shall have extra pay for risking 
and so forth. I see your purse is rather 
e, and I am willing to take up with that 
gown, spot with pink, and trimmed with 


ae “ 


, i my baby,” cried Fanny to the child, 

her eyes on the distressed counte- 
mother, was crying as even such 
will, from the instinct of sympathy. 

s in the closet,’? she replied, with 
‘take it, and go.” 

‘it, and while she was deliberately 
e said, half consolingly, half imperti- 
an’t worth while grieving for nothing in 
d, for it’sa kind of a confused place. Why, 
to this sooner or later. Your fine 
s variety. You'll be as handsome 
if you’ll leave off sighing and crying.”’ 

! leave me,” cried Fanny; and 
e shut the door, she threw herself on 
her baby, saying amidst tears and 
‘oh, has i it come to this—deserted— 


Bs to. Oh. hush, my baby. I 
se ht he together. Come, 
| She wiped away her tears, and 
et child, walked, half distracted, up 
<n pti Y to smile, and play 
the poor i le thing cried and smiled 


ies Mad Sani from the hap- 
ing on the table. 

never, never to see 
since you were here, 
two years, and yet when you 
spoke those icy, cruel, insult- 
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ing words, T' thought it would be better never to see 
you again than to*see you so. But come once 
more, and tell me if I deserved them from you.’? 

‘* Remember, I was thirteen years old, an inno- 
cent, loving child—loving, but with little to love, 
when you first stole my heart. Did you then mean— 
God knows—you know—I don’t; did you plot it 
then, to steal away my innocence when I should 
be no longerachild? Yousay you never promised 
to marry me, and that I knew what was before me. 
No, you never said one word of marrying me, but 
did you not swear to love me and cherish me so long 
as youlived? Did you not say that I did not love 
you half as wellas you loved me, and again and again 
reproach me with it. Were you not angry— 
so angry as to frighten me, because I would not 
desert my dear, good, old, faithful aunt, to go with 
you?”? ‘‘And how have I loved you? I have 
given up my innocence for you, my good name, 
and the favour of God. I have loved only you— 
never have had athought beyond you. Do married 
wives love better than this? In those days 
when you seemed to think nothing too good for 
me, when every day you brought me something 
new, I cared only for you. I wore the fine things 
only to please you; and truly now I hate to look 
on them, for they were, in your eyes, the price of 
what I never sold, but gave. 

“But for my poor baby, I would not send to 
you again; for her I will do any thing but sin. 
Mrs. Tilden has twice told me I must leave this 
house. Six months rent is due. Ihave ten dol- 
lars in my purse. Tell me where am I to go? 
What am I todo? I would not stay here if I could— 
the house has become hatefulto me. I cannot bear 
the looks of Mrs. Tilden and Caroline—I cannot 
endure to have them touch my baby, forit seems 
to me as if their touch to my little innocent child 
were like a foul thing on an opening rose-bud. 
The very sound of their voices disgusts and frightens 
me—oh, it was not human to put me among such 
creatures. If you have deserted me, I will earn 
food, if I can, to keep my baby alive—if I cannot 
earn, I will beg, but I will live no longer among 
these bad people—I had rather perish with my baby 
in the street. Oh, Mr. Stafford, how could you 
have the heart to put me here—and will you not 
now give me a decent home 2”? 

There was much more in the letter than we aheve 
cited, but it was all of the same tenour, and all 
showed plainly, that though betrayed and deserted, 
poor Fanny was not corrupted. Bold and hardened, 
indeed, must have been that human creature who 
could have cast the first stone at her. 

For some months after Stafford took her under 
his protection, (the protection the wolf affords 
the lamb,) he was passionately devoted to her. 
He made her world, and made it bright with such 
excess of light, that she was dazzled, and her 
moral sense was overpowered. ‘There was no true 
colouring or proportion to her perception; she was 
like one who, having imprudently gazed at the 
sun, sees every object for a time in false and fan- 
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tastic colouring. But these halos faded by degrees 
to blackness; and so, as Fanny recovered from 
the bewilderment of passion, the light became 
shadow—dark, immovable shadow. She lost her 
gaiety, and no twilight of cheerfulness succeeded to 
it. The birth of her child recalled her to herself— 
the innocent creature was God’s minister to her 
soul—her pure love for it made impure love hate- 
ful to her. She became serious, and then sad, and 
very wearisome to Stafford. He was accustomed 
to calling forth the blandishments of art. Fanny 
had no art. Her beauty wasan accident, independ- 
ent of herself. ‘The pure, unappreciable treasure of 
her immeasurable love she gave him, and for this 
there is no exchange but faithful pure love—so her 
drafts fell on an empty treasury. Passion consumes, 
sensuality rusts out the divine quality of love. 
Fanny’s character was simple and true—elemental. 
She had little versatility, and nothing of the variety 
that comes from cultivation and observation of the 
world. What could she know of the world, whose 
brief time in it had been passed between her school 
and Dame Hyat’s room, in Houston street ? 

Stafford was extremely well read in certain depart- 
ments of romantic literature. He had a standing 
order with a Paris publisher for such books as 
George Sand, Paul de Kock, and all their tribe 
produce. But this was a terra incognita to Fanny. 
Her reading was confined to the Bible, and the tracts 
left at her aunt’s door. He delighted in those 
muses who have come down from the holy mount of 
inspiration and sacrificed to impure gods. Poetry, 
beyond that of her aunt’s hymn-book, was unknown 
to Fanny, and when Stafford brought her Beppa, 
and Don Juan, she understood but little of them, 
and what she understood, she loathed. 

Stafford loved music. 1t was to him the natural 
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wy FROM THE GERMAN OF REINICK. 


AN archer went once to a banquet gay, 
3 ‘The banquet ended not with the day. 


His wife was in bed with the child asleep, 
The moon across the room did creep. 


And as it crept to the wall that night, 
The child seized the mother’s hand in affright, 


“Oh! where is father, why stays he so long? 
Mother, I fear they are doing him wrong.” 


“Child, be not afraid of the bright moonbeam, 
Go to sleep—thou hast had a dream.” 


The moonbeam now crept up the wall, 
And rested upon an arrow tall. 


language and fittest excitement of passion, and poor 
Fanny had no skill in this divine art beyond a song 
for her baby. He gave her lascivious engravings ; 
she burst into tears at the sight of them, and 
would not be moved by his diabolical laugh and 
scofis, to look a second time at them. 

The natural dissimilarity and opposition between 
them came soon to be felt by both. He was 
ready to cast her—no matter where—as a burden 
from him, and she had already turned back, to walk 
through the fires her sin had kindled to the bosom 
of infinite love and compassion. : 

Stafford’s vices were extremely expensive, and, 
like most idle and dissipated young men of fortune, 
he soon found his expenditures exceeding his income. 
He had no thought of sacrificing his vices to his 
wants, but only the objects of them. He had of 
late felt his mode of life to be so vexatious and 
burdensome, that he resolved on reforming it, or 
rather, on reducing his pleasures, by marrying a 
young woman whose large fortunes would be a 
relief to him, whose beauty and elegance would 
adorn his establishment, and whose character would 
fill up certain awkward blanks in his. A person so 
gifted, and attainable as he flattered himself, he had 
discovered in Augusta Emly. Miss Emly’s mother 
was a leading woman of fashion in the city, and 
she had received his first demonstrations with une- 
quivocal indications of favour. ; 

He deliberately determined to leave Fanny, as— 
he had done others, to shift for herself, quieting 
his conscience—it was easily pacified—with the 
reflection that he left her rather better off than he 
found her. As if simplicity, contentment, and a~ 
good name, were marketable articles, to be trafficked - 
away for a few jewels, laces and silks. 

. (To be concluded.) 


“Mother! mother! hearest thou not 
A sound as of a distant shot?” ! 


“Child, I heard nothing ; *t was but a dream; 
Look no more at the dread moonbeam.” 


The father’s picture hung on the wall, 
Over it crept the moonbeam tall, 


Lighting it up with a ghastly hue, 
A fearful omen the child well knew. 


“Mother!” screamed she with hurried breath, Seri 
“Mother! my father is pale as death!” 


And as the mother rose from her bed, : 
Strange men brought in the archer—dead! &, 


VERY body knows that 
the village of Bethlehem, 
in Pennsylvania, is a settle- 
ment of the United Breth- 
ren, or Moravians, and that 
it contains a female school 
of some celebrity, but few, 
except those who may have 
“turned from the great high- 
ways to visit it, are aware 
the iemedng beauty of the place, and still fewer 
ainted with the primitive simplicity of man- 


the inhabitants. | Originally peopled by 
uns, sa devoted followers of Zinzendorf, the 
d position of this settlement, and the quiet 
of the strangers, offered few inducements to 
enturous spirits, and therefore it was that 
em grew into a flourishing village without 
id of speculation. Some years have passed 
wandered amidst its pleasant scenes, and 
he canal which now passes the town, and is 
he sparkling waters of the Lehigh, was then 
of completion. Whether the direct 
which is thus afforded between the 
ne tem, has produced any 
on the character of the gentle Hernhutters, by 
them in closer contact with the world of 
, | know not; I would only describe 
= as. pe them. 
7 _ The village lies directly upon the Lehigh, whose 
rocky bed affords infinite variety to the play of its 
clear waters, and the scenery surrounding it holds 
middle place between the sublime and beau- 
which i is always so attractive, and, as it were, 
, to the lover of the picturesque. No 
d haunts of poverty are to be found there. 
cottages, built with less regard to architectural 
beauty than to household comfort, are nestled down 
shrubbery, while even the poorest of 
ey their little flower-garden. If you 
_ enter one of these abodes, you see a gay carpet, 
wrought by the hands of the ladylike mistress, and 
polished cherry wood furniture, which would 
be shamed even if brought in contact with the 
stliest wood of Honduras. Probably there are 
ter-colour drawings upon the whitewashed 
_and certainly the eye will be met on every 
by rugs, mats, firescreens, and every variety 
pretty style of needlework known by the 
‘Germanembroidery, Every thing shows the 
of industry, but not the mere industry of 


making. The villagers haye simple habits, 
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and they have fine tastes ; henee, they have learned 
that to minister to the soul’s sense of beauty, is a 
higher and better aim in life than the mere acqui- 
sition of gold. 

But the master spell which Bethlehem holds on the 
hearts and the senses of the stranger, is to be found 
in the pervading spirit of music which dwells there. 
From every cottage may be heard, at the evening 
hour, the sound of the piano, the flute, or the 
violin, and frequently the accompaniment of bird- 
like voices swells on the sunset air. Music is not 
there a mere accomplishment—the appendage to a 
finished education ; it is a necessity of being, a sort 
of want of the soul, like a longing after truth, or 
love, or any of those spirit-needs which never find 
a voice save in poetry or music. 

Never shall I forget the effect produced upon me 
by sweet sounds, on one occasion, during my short 
sojourn in Bethlehem. It was the morning of 
Ascension day, when I was awakened, at early 
dawn, by strains so exquisite, and seeming to pour 
down so directly from the heavens, that they were 
but like the prolonged music of a pleasant dream. 
I rose, and opened the casement, but no musicians 
were visible. Still the melody, solemn, sweet, 
sublime, floated around me—not rising, but literally 
coming down from above, as if the clouttless sky 
was opening its portals to seraphic messengers. At 
length I discovered the mystery. “A band of mu- 
sicians had assembled in the belfry of the little 
church, and there, in the stillness of the gray morn- 
ing, they awoke the unbought voice of praise and 
thanksgiving. The effect was grand ; it was like a 
voice from heaven. 

Ihave heard music which stirred my very soul by 
its trumpet tones—I have felt my whole heart vibrate 
to the thrilling melody of tenderness and love, but 
never, no—never did I feel such noble elevation of 
spirit, such sublime consciousness of my own im- 
mortality, as at the moment when I seemed thus 
summoned by erial music from the fairy land of 
dreams into the presence of angelic influences. 

Did you ever feel, gentle reader, as if you owed 
a debt of gratitude to a place where you had spent 
some peculiarly pleasant and happy days? If so, 
you will know why I have dwelt so long on the 
charms of Bethlehem, and why I have striven to 
awaken your interest in its loveliness. The story 
I am about to tell you, though associated here with 
the place, might have been told without all this 
descriptive preamble, but I chose to bring before 
your eyes a view which has long been one of the 
choicest in memory’s picture-gallery, and if I have 
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not succeeded in impressing you with its beauties, 
the fault is not in the picture, but must be attributed 
to the unskilfulness of the exhibitor. 

Many years ago, when the female school at 
Bethlehem was almost the only one of any note in 
the country, its halls were crowded with the daugh- 
ters of wealth and fashion no less than with the 
children of the humble-minded Moravians. Among 
those who came from a remote part of the United 
States, was a little orphan, named Edith Steinfelt, 
who had scarcely numbered her sixth year, although 
two years had elapsed since the loss of her parents. 
Her aunt, the wife of a well-known clergyman in 
a neighbouring state, was her only relative, and 
from the time when she placed the child under the 
care of the kind Moravian sisters, she seemed to 
feel as if her duty had been quite fulfilled. An 
occasional letter and the scrupulous payment of her 
expenses were the extent of her attentions; and 
had not Edith possessed strong claims to the per- 
sonal regard of those around her, she would have 
been a lonely and desolate being. 

But Edith was one of those sweet and gentle 
creatures who seem born to win and to diffuse 
joyousness. Possessed of rare beauty, and gifted 
with that sunniness of temper which is always so 
great a charm, she was also docile, affectionate and 
intelligent. She was therefore equally beloved by 
her teachers and by her young associates, so that she 
could feel no want of social ties. She had lost her 
parents at too early an age to be able to retain 
mournful memories of the past ; and she had found 


.so happy a home amid the quiet shades of Bethle- 


hem that she had no vain longings for any thing 
beyond. 

Indeed, nothing could be more admirably adapted 
to satisf¥ the wants of the inquiring mind and of 


‘the loving heart in the young, than the discipline of 
this excellent institution. The pastor of the little 


flock which was folded in this pleasant covert, was 
also the spiritual guide and director of the school. 
‘The few male teachers who were required, were men 


-of the same simple and earnest faith, who had been 


educated in the best universitiesof Germany. And 
the females, who shared the task of instruction, who 
managed the domestic concerns, and who watched 
daily and hourly over the moral welfare of the pupils, 
were a gentle and godly sisterhood, united by a 
voluntary vow, which was binding only so long as the 
will was unchanged, and which, while it shut them 
out from the perplexing cares of domestic life, left 
them free to pursue the unalloyed pleasures of a min- 
istry of affection and goodness. 

In this peaceful home did Edith Steinfelt pass ten 
years of unbroken happiness, and beautifully did 
her character develop beneath its pleasant influ- 
ences. Amid the charms of natural scenery sur- 
rounding her on every side, her perceptive faculties 
had been fully awakened, and education, therefore, 
had performed its true office in imparting ideas to a 
mind fully prepared to receive them. Her taste 
had been refined to almost fastidious delicacy by 
her daily associations; her susceptibility to music 


H 
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was so excessive, that it became almost morbid; 
and she suffered positive pain from harsh or unme- 
lodious sounds. Her moral nature had been ele- 
vated to the noblest degree by the religious influences 
of the place; for never did purer aspirations rise 
from pillared arch and air-hung dome than were 
wafted on the wings of music from the litile church 
whose austere simplicity awoke more awe than all 
the appliances of earthly grandeur could induce. 

At sixteen, Edith was as lovely in character as 
in person. ‘The delicate symmetry of her features, 
her form, slender and graceful as the willow by the 
river side, and the beautiful light and shade of a 
face whose combination of colouring and variety of 
expression would have charmed a painter, were not 
more attractive to the eye of those who gazed upon 
her, than were her delicacy, her refinement, -her 
sweetness of temper and affectionateness of charac- 
ter, to the hearts of those who knew her real worth. 
She possessed, too, that total unconsciousness of self 
which is so rare and so beautiful in the young. 
Her self-respect, which forbade her to harbour a 
thought unworthy of her high nature, was a far 
nobler feeling than the self-esteem that looks 
to the opinions of others. Her integrity of charac 
ter was of the most elevated kind, and her frank 
honesty was carried as near excess as a virtue can 
be, while her gentleness of nature prevented that 
harshness which is too often the result of uncom- 
promising truthfulness. Add to these qualities a 


clearness of judgment and self-control far beyond — 
her years, and it would have seemed not unreason- — 


able to predict, for such a creature, a career of 
honour and happiness. bol 
Acecustomed to regard herself as one cut off from 


the ties which bind the heart in childhood, Edith | 


seemed to feel as if her affections should go forth 
towards the whole human brotherhood; and she 
had the trusting faith which claimed kindred with 


all, even the meanest of God’s creatures. ‘The © 


very sense of loneliness gave new strength to her 
philanthropic kindliness of nature. Her heart over- 
flowed with tenderness, and yet she was conscious: 
that there were deeper and more powerful affections 
stirring with incipient life in her bosom. It was 


then,—at that beautiful moment of life, when the — 


girl stands on the very threshold of womanhood, 
wishing, yet dreading to put aside the veil which 
shuts her from the world—that Edith learned the 
fatal secret of her worse than orphanage. w 

The father of Edith had been one of those showy, 
superficial, but coarse-minded men, who, fond of 
pleasure, but not possessing the refinement of the 


voluptuary, soon descended to the level of the pro- | 
Her mother, won by his fine person and — 


fligate. 
insinuating manners, had married him after a short — 
acquaintance, and was not long in discovering the 
error she had committed. He wasted nearly all 


her fortune, and then ill treated her; but with the ‘ 


spaniel-like fidelity of woman’s love, she still clung 


to him through all. She knew not the extent of — 


his depravity, until she learned it from the trumpet- 


tongue of rumour. He had absented himself from 
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pretence of especial business, and not 
rht back, a prisoner, did she dream 
; had been fleeing before the officers of jus- 
tice. An extensive robbery, adroitly managed, and 
had occurred in the town where 
and suspicion, almost amounting 
fixed the guilt upon him. The whole 
1 was aroused, he was discovered, and 
as with his only confederate. His 
lion in crime, with a loyalty worthy of a 
; n led to the place where the money 
id to be concealed, put a pistol to his 
| died true to his trust. Steinfelt was 
overwhelming proof, and the sentence 
im to imprisonment at hard labour 
rs was universally recognized as per- 
Bas the blow fell with terrible force upon 
oken wife, and ere her husband had been 
‘ Saeed the tenant of a convict cell, 
u her deep affliction, leaving her only 
e eare of her husband’s sister, with whom 
it fearful event, nearly twelve years had 
way, and the time drew near for the release 
umured criminal. It became necessary, 
e, that his child should know the frightful 
letter from her aunt, detailing coolly and 
hese facts, first conveyed to Edith the 
of her true position. It was a frightful 
uelly was it made known to the delicate 
creature. She had been long accus- 
d her parents as beings of a higher 
pictures were the companions of her 
and when she looked on the gentle 
of her mother, or regarded the manly 
her father’s face, her heart swelled at the 
_ these fair and noble beings were now 
lians of their lonely child. She 
gotten all their evidences of earthly 
ut etch noble impulse that now stirred 
+h high thought that filled her soul, 
ht trace to the ministry of the parents 
now angelic messengers to her spiritual 
The shock of this discovery, therefore, was 
was stricken down as if by athunder- 
fever and delirium which succeeded 
‘swoon, left her utterly prostrated in 
_ For weeks she lay between life and 
a state of utter stupor, unable even to lift 
; the faint flutter of her pulse alone giving 
of her existence. 
and a constitution invigorated by health- 
Ere Saidiees, triumphed at length 
. Edith slowly recovered, and 
of salen, she found herself brought 
d which she had hoped to quit ere 
d the threshold of sorrow. But the 
22 cma ‘scarcely have wrought a 
» in her bright beauty ;—the 
s of her joyous loveliness were 
sneer pale and sad, with droop- 
nd bowed form, as if she felt herself 
the weight of outward and pal- 


pable disgrace. Nor was the change in her charac- 
ter less remarkable. The gladness of a merry 
heart, the frankness of a nature which had no con- 
cealments, because it lggew no dread; the honesty 
of a true and truth-seeking spirit were now veiled 
beneath cold, stern and calm resolve. There was 
no outpouring of the young feelings, no asking for 
sympathy or counsel in such a sorrow. ‘The very 
nature of her grief cut her off from human sympa- 
thies, and, in the silent watches of her sick cham- 
ber, Edith had learned to commune with her own 
heart and be still. 

As soon as she was sufficiently recovered, she 
bade adieu to the scene of all her happiness, and 
sought the abode of her aunt. They met almost as 
strangers, for Mrs. had never seen Edith 
since she had parted from her more than ten years 
previous, and she was startled at the change which 
time had made. She little knew how this first 
profound sorrow had deepened the expression of 
that pale but lovely face, and matured the strength 
of that gentle and noble nature. To her aunt’s 
questions as to her future purpose, she answered 
frankly and decidedly. A small annuity, which 
was all that now remained of her mother’s fortune, 
had more than sufficed to defray the expenses of 
her education, and on this income she designed to 
live. She wished to procure a house in some re- 
tired village, where her father might find a refuge 
from disgrace and want, and where she might be 
allowed to escape the curiosity and the contumely 
of the world. Mrs. , who dreaded nothing so 
much as her brother’s claims upon herself, entered 
warmly into Edith’s scheme, and by her aid all was 
soon arranged. 

In a remote village, nestled away amid the fold- 
ings of the hills, where few rumours of the great 
world ever reached the ears of the rude inhabit- 
ants, was found an abode, simple and rustic, but 
possessing the advantages of retirement and com- 
parative comfort. Edith had determined to devote 
herself to her father; and the secret hope of ele- 
vating the moral nature which had undergone so 
severe a discipline served to reconcile her to her 
fate. She knew the value of all gentle influences; 
and with the calm, resolute manner of one who 
performs a duty, rather than with the joyous feeling 
of one who loves such surroundings, she set herself 
to the task of adorning the cottage where she hoped 
to pass the remainder of her blighted life. She 
planted flowers in the little garden; she wreathed 
vines around the naked-looking doors and windows ; 
she hung her paintings on the desolate walls, and 
sought by every means in her power to give a look 
of home-like comfort to the place ere her father 
returned from his dreary cell. 

From the moment when returning consciousness 
had enabled her to perceive the full measure of her 
sorrow, Edith had clearly seen the path of duty. 
She knew that to one branded with a felon’s name 
the world offers no place of refuge, and she dreaded 
lest long acquaintance with guilt should make her 
father content to herd with the outcasts which so- 
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ciety first creates and then destroys. Could she 
but establish him amid the kindly influences of a 
cheerful home; could she but awaken his self- 
respect, and make him seggible that he might yet 
regain the confidence of good men, she doubted not 
that he might yet be saved. Again and again did 
she revolve these thoughts. She gazed upon the 
picture of his youthful beauty until she could not 
believe that an evil spirit had taken possession of 
such a being; and the high romance of her nature 
led her to form a noble dream of a parent saved by 
the devotion of his child. 
She was ill prepared, therefore, for the frightful 
truth which broke upon her as she gazed for the 
first time upon the father whose face was as the 
face of a stranger. Hard labour, coarse food, the 
want of healthful exercise, and, above all, a daily 
contact with vice and crime through so many long 
years, had effaced every trace of a better nature 
even in the physical man. His large, burly 
frame, the sinister expression of his keen, dark 
eyes, gleaming out from a net-work of wrinkles 
which cunning had wrought around his massive 
and fleshy lids; the mocking sneer which flitted 
so unpleasantly across his sensual-looking mouth ; 
the pale and bloated prison-look of his complexion, 
bore not the faintest resemblance to the portrait 
which had been to her the image of a lost parent. 
But if his appearance was disagreeable to her, his 
voice inspired her with absolute loathing. Pecu- 
liarly susceptible as she was to-.sounds, the harsh, 
grating, almost metallic sound of her father’s voice 
seemed to pain every nerve. ~ 

Perhaps there is no outward sign of character so 
descriptive as the voice; there is certainly none 
which so instantly decides the truthful or the de- 
ceitful nature. It is not in the mere melody of the 
voice that this power lies, for there may be voices 
sweet as the song of forest birds, through whose 
music is still heard the soft serpent hiss of false- 
hood. Where the nature is noble and earnest, the 
voice will be an echo to the heart; it will vary 
with every emotion, and in the ringing tones of its 
glee or the deep mournfulness of its sorrow, will 
be heard the harmony of a truthful spirit. But if 
the soul be degraded and crushed beneath a weight 
of sin—if the oracles of conscience have been si- 
lenced in the temple, then will the outward voice 
tell the emptiness and desolation within the soul. 


. Let none trust the woman whose shrill and high- 


pitched tones tell of the craft of the head, but 
never of the depths of the heart. Still less let any 
one trust the man whose hard, harsh, rattling voice 
tells of the iron nature and its debased energies. 
Steinfelt had little sympathy with his daughter’s 
nature. He was glad to find a refuge at his first 
re-entrance into society, and with a Barabbas-like 
feeling, he seemed to leap with joy at his escape 
from captivity ; but there was no shame, no com- 
punction, no shrinking before the fearful storm of 
public opinion. He waited only until he had gained 
‘time to perfect his plans, and then he avowed to 


Edith his intention of seeking another home. But ! 
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what was her anguish when she found that he de- 
signed to return to the scene of his crime and his 
disgrace, and had already secured a house in the 
very heart of the town whence he had been led 
to a felon’s doom! In vain she implored him’ 
to change his purpose. The fierce temper which 
had become perfectly ferocious amid secret self- 
indulgence and outward restraint, bore down all 
opposition, and with terrific oaths he ordered her to 
obey in silence. 

The motive which induced him to take this ott 
was soon apparent. It was supposed that the money 
which had been robbed was concealed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town; but circumstances which 
were brought out during the trial, induced the be- 
lief that it had been flung into the deep and rapid 
river. Certain it is that none of it, except the 
comparatively small sum found on the persons of 
the criminals, was ever discovered. But when 
Steinfelt boldly returned to the place, and taking 
possession of a stately mansion, filled it with ex- 
pensive furniture and rich plate; when he was’ 
daily seen driving the finest horses and exhibiting 
the costliest equipage in the town, many a rumour 
of disinterred treasure and gold secreted in the 
hollows of the mountains, was circulated and be- 
lieved. He had evidently gained the purpose of his 
coming, and yet he stayed, amid the scorn of ‘all, 
as if to bear down public indignation by the — 
of a strong and a wicked will. 

To a creature of Edith’s character, with such pee 
bending integrity, such a high sense of rectitude 
and such refined perceptions of moral truth, no 
situation could be imagined more fearful. She was. 


surrounded by luxuries which she knew were dis- — 
honestly obtained, and the guilty purloiner was he _ 


to whom she owed filial duty. She sought to limit 
her own wants within the narrowest bounds, but 
her father’s will compelled her to seem a sharer in 
much of his shameless display. She clung to the 


belief that by patience and long-suffering she might — 


finally rescue his soul from the slough of sinfulness, 
and bring him to a sense of moral responsibilit; 
To do this, she must win her way by gentlen 
and kindness. With this noble aim in view, sh 


lived on, yielding: in all! things'to his willy 


where her sense of justice was too severely out- — 


raged; and the man who spurned at all restraints 
was yet checked by the pure presence of his deli- 
cate child. She appeared at his luxurious table, 
but her own food was of the simplest kind; she sat 


by his side in his gay equipage, but she never oc- 


cupied it alone; she refused not the jewels and rich - 


attire which were ordered for her use, but her garb _ 


was plain almost to rusticity. A simple white robe, 


a deep straw bonnet, and a thick veil falling over 


her face and concealing half her person, formed 
usual dress; and it was remarked that never, e1 
when addressing the poorest creature in the ple 
(and she was as a guardian angel to all who suffer- 
ed,) did she ever lift that shrouding curtain — 


her bending brow. a 


Steinfelt loved his child, but it was not with | os 
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<i ‘of a parent. He was awed by her 
the bold, bad ‘man, who boasted that he 

the powers of heaven nor hell, yet 

d before the mild and troubled eye of his 

. There ‘were times when her presence 

: ~some- irritating poison upon his nerves. 
Weerardeene cen around her in 
which he could not breathe, and he would rush out 
from his gorgeous home to revel in the lowest 
haunts of vice, as if to find relief for the evil nature 
that was rebuked by her holiness. In one thing, 
however, did he honour her. He never suffered 
one of his vile companions to enter the abode hal- 
pn Hood presence of virtue. His home was 
‘because Edith was there; and thus, in a 

u » seclusion, shunning society and shunned 
for even those who pitied the child were 
E - by the bold villany of the father,) she 


with her sad thoughts and dreary an- 


= condhagersne passed five melancholy years of 


the part of the daughter, of reckless 
2 dew thet of the father, She knew that he 
was base and vile, still, while her own 
were not rewarded, her high sense. of 
“kept her at his side. Her best years were 
im her unmarked and scarce regretted, 
still hoped, even against hope, that the time 
‘mation would yet come. Ah! that trusting 
‘woman’s heart! how much doth it hope— 
how h doth it often win by its simple devoted- 
_ Alas! that it should ever fail of its reward! 
oi was not insensible of her dutious atten- 
, him, but he could not appreciate the full 
of her ¢ devotion. He could not understand 
lofiy integrity which made her present exist- 
only @ protracted pang. His moral percep- 
had never been acute, and now a long course 
indulgence, together with the communion 
‘viler than his own, during his prison life, 
obliterated all landmarks between right and 
All that would not expose him to the 
of the law, was, in his view, right; and 
was wrong except detection and punish- 
But the hour of retribution came at length. 
previous to the events just recorded, 
fearful character had raged in the 
1 so virulent was the disease that it was 
. post ey bury its dead in the vicinity of 
es. A lonely field, lying on the borders 
le forest mas, was selected for the burial- 
@ plague-smitten, and asa belt of rocks lay 
i P desclate: wick tad the town, it became 
d and forsaken place, from the time 
had ceased its ravages. In thjs 
haunted ground the confederate of 
ad buried a large sum of money in Spanish 
ls 1s pt a period to his existence on the 
was known only to the 
Bold as Steinfelt was, he yet 
invade the grave of pestilence; but a 


Se pai tenbling table silenced all his 
and taking advantage of a dark 
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and tempestuous night, he sought and obtained the 
hidden treasure. Whether the inclemency of the 
night acted too severely upon a frame already dis- 
eased by excess, or whether the polluted earth gave out 
its poisonous exhalations to the sacrilegious robber, 
must ever remain a matter of doubt. But popular belief 
sought no further proof of retributive justice. Stein- 
felt had barely time to secrete his money, when 
he was seized with a mortal illness. The physi- 
cian, who remembered the epidemic in its wildest 
ravages, saw in him the deadliest symptoms of the 
fearful disease; and ere twenty-four hours had 
elapsed, Steinfelt died, raving in wild delirium. 
The citizens, terrified at the thought of a renewal of 
the scourge which had ravaged the country, insisted 
upon the instant burial of his bloated corpse ; and 
ere Edith was fully sensible of his sudden and fright- 
ful end, her father was the tenant of a tomb. 

Not long after Steinfelt’s decease, a merchant of 
known probity and honour in the town, was visited 
in his office by a lady clad in the habiliments of 
mourning and wearing a thick veil. She placed in 
his hands vouchers and certificates for a large 
amount of money, which she desired him to convey 
to the bank, that had been despoiled so many years 
before. Upon his asking some explanation she 
replied: ‘‘ There is little explanation necessary, and 
I would fain avoid all publicity if possible. I am 
the daughter of Steinfelt, and the papers which I 
now hand you were found in his desk; @ sum of 
money in gold which was secreted in the house is 
now in thé bank vault, where it belongs. That, 
together with the sum here, will nearly make good 
the loss sustained so long since. More than this I 
cannot do.?? 

“Have you reserved no provision for yourself, 
lady 2°? 

‘Every cent that was in possession of my ur- 
happy father has been appropriated to this just 
debt, and for myself, I shall gladly eat the bread of 
honest poverty.” 

No one eyer again beheld the broken-hearted and 
sorrowing Edith in that part of the country. Sle 
disappeared silently and secretly, and to no one did 
she confide her future destination. But there canie 
about this time to the village of Bethlehem, a lonely 
and apparently sorrowing woman. She was always 
veiled and clad in black, while her abode was a 
solitary cottage on the outskirts of the town, ‘The 
pastor of the church alone knew her history, ard 
from the respect with which he treated her, it was 
believed that her tale was one of peculiar sorrow. 
After some time she laid aside her mourning garb, 
and putting on the plain dress of a Moravian sister, 
she obtained employment in the school. But it was 
observed that she sought only menial occupations ; 
and nothing could induce her to assume the higher 
station for which she was evidently well qualified. 
Many, by degrees, learned to recognize in the thin, 
pale, drooping woman, the pupil of former years, the 
joyous and gifted Edith Steinfelt ; but all respected 
her sorrowfulness and none ventured to allude to 
other times and happier prospects. 
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In the little Moravian burial-ground, half hidden 
amid the fragrant moss-pinks which there garland 
every grave, may still be read upon a narrow slab 
of brown stone, the single word, ‘‘ Edith.” It may 
be doubted whether any one now living in the beau- 
tiful village, remembers aught of her who fills that 
grave. Her very name has perished from the earth, 
and were we to judge by the limited perceptions of 


humanity, we should feel that there was one more _ 
instance of wasted sweetness and useless suff 4 
Yet it is not for us to decide upon the purposes 

God. The life which seemed so vainly : 
may have fulfilled the miasion destined Some iaiie 
mysterious dispensations of Providence; and we — 
can only look upward with humble hope onset 
doubting faith. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PLANETS. 


> BY MRS. SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 


“Creation is finish’d'"—In worship profound 
The Angels bow’d down at the word ; 
Then on the bright Planets their eyes wander’d round, 


In wonder the angels bent over the Earth, 
And sought for the human abode, 
‘When the Stars of the morning together sang forth 


Bat rested with joy on the third; Their anthem of “Glory to God!” 
‘They knew that the Earth held the Paradis’d pair, And a shout of rejoicing was heard to arise, 
_ Jehovah’s own breath had endued, Tt burst like a torrent of sound, 


‘The crowning perfection of all that was fair, 
__ Where all had been hallowed as “ good!” 
‘They knew from this Fountain of Being would rise, 
Eis Gis Wet the aps, T4Giy Hons fx the Shion, 


Ta, ao 


tek the hetpa nd doe artphien- petit ednindnalaalll 
The music of Heaven around :— 2 

The melody through the Empyrean flow’d, 

* Creation is finish’d!—all glory to God!” 


Aya 


Each Planet was fair—but their Queen, as they roll’d, *Twas glorious all—the beauty of peace 


_ Was Earth with its Eden of bliss; Smil’d over the Earth and the skies ;— 
* 's children were here—and the angels behold But the harps of the Seraphim suddenly cease, 
Nl Planets do homage to this;— And wailings of terror arise! 


The Shadow of Death over Eden comes down,— _ 
The Earth from its centre is whirl’d,— 

Creation is darken’d and shook by the frown 
Jehovah has thrown on the world! 

Tt pass’d—but the Guardian* Planet was gone, 

While, dim in the distance, cold Herschel crepton! _ 


Swift Mereury shed, from its sun-hidden way, 
On the mind of the Woman its light— 
And Venus was blushing with love’s purple ray, 
. Itsent to her heart warm and bright,— 
‘Thus the tribute of matter to life was begun 
By the Planets that move ‘twixt the Earth and the Sun. 


ra 


Beyond roll’d red Mars, like the tocsin of war, 
- ‘To action man’s spirit it cheer’d ;— 
Then follow’d the largest and loveliest Star, 


+ 
Awe-stricken, the angels recoil’d at the sight— — 4 
A sigh through the universe ran, — 
The Stars of the morning were shrouded in night, 


: s sh As mourning the ruin of Man; 
pric ~ Pg ae ee ! But out of the darkness there issued a Dove, 
mF a aienane aie i ~ ia “4 thy Like Hope from the breast of Despair; be 
Wen if ibone biomed the J sas is am Tts white wings beat time to its breathings of love, 
Yop, While a voice thrill’d the listening air— nt “ 
‘Unshadow'd by sorrow or blight,— “Though Sin has the prime of C , i 


oer the soul of the Woman were thrown,— 
0 separ tape immed aint 


ane * 


And the Guardian Planet is gone, 
Yet the Star of Redemption shall rise through the v 
And the Heavens new glory put on— 
A glory to banish Man’s sorrows and fears, 


Next J iter, re} lendour tb 
ep i al ip Seer When the Saviour, the Seed of the Woman, ieee 


’s reason to raise and refine, 

While lifting, untroubled, his gaze to the sky, 

_ He welcom’d the Presence Divine ;— 
Chieietousalaeg an orbit that circled the whole, 

_ Came Saturn, like Patience, untir’d, 
And through its broad range it instructed Man’s soul, 

And the calmness of Wisdom inspir’d :— ; 
And all these fair Planets in harmony move * 
Round the Sun, as their contre of light, life and love. 


¢ 


* « Nore.—Between Mars and Jepinez move four pl ni 
viz., Ceres, Pallas, Juno and Vesta, It has been 
tured, by learned astronomers, that these small pla 
were formed by the disruption of a large planet, 
revolving in that region of space. This planet we 
assumed to be “the Guardian,” and that the ct 
of its disruption was coincident with 

— “Man’s first disobedience.” 


A enn 


IFTS used to be pleasant 
-y things once; in the simpler 
‘days of this world’s history, 
*} when men wore the faces and 
+ the hearts God gave them, and 
not faces and hearts of stone 
or ice, They were the most 
narra Si Nesione of good-will and affec- 
“ta n, among. great as well as little children. 
‘dye And the impulse exists even now, though 
. carefully smothered and kept under 
those who have had some taste of the 
a *s present temper. Some few there 
dreamers- ists—who still venture 
r acts, but how the cold eye—the embar- 
nd doubtful word—reprove their old-fa- 
ly! The sagacity on which we pride 
ghts itself in stripping life of all its 
tich we sternly call delusions, worthy 
so philosophical an age. We lay bare 
‘k of society, and then try to re-clothe 
ge with something of our own inven- 
‘as far as possible removed from 
nity—something which can be bought 
As well tear away the skin and tis- 
e muscle—from a human figure, and 
‘it in satin and velvet and gold to improve 
Where is the nature—where the 
“the life—which gave it all its 
'e may dissect, but we cannot revive it. 
ea thing for speculation and theory, 
loved is gone. 
age—an age at once ostentatious, 
keenly analytical, presents, as we 
e almost lost their sweet meaning, 
meaner sort of merchandize—a vile 
bribe kind—the most cutting form of 
most humiliating trick of unresent- 
short | any thing but what in truth 
they s _ be—the: spontaneous offer- 
: , owing all value to sentiment. 
ae w of beneficence—giving with a 
- We believe that such things 
the novelists, who profess to de- 
n show us people who have more 
generously to those who 


s, which have a value 
d by money—a use which 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 4 “NEW HOME.” 


is given because it is supposed to be expected, is 
nothing more than an offering at the shrine of pride 
and self-love. Any thing offered with the hope of 
a larger gift in return, is plainly only a mean form 
of traffie, since the bargain, if expressed in plain 
terms, would haye been rejected indignantly. What 
we give with an idea of repaying what has already 
been accepted as a present, is another desecration 
of the name. It is an insult, call it what we will. 
This is one of the modes which the rich sometimes 
employ to remind their humble friends of the dis- 
tance between a full heart and a full purse. The 
distinction is more apt to be forgotten on one side 
than on the other. 

The ‘‘two poor relations, all smiles and shirt 
collar,”? mentioned (pathetically enough) in the 
Pickwick Christmas party, no doubt received oc- 
casional ‘‘presents’”? from the Wardles. We do 
not hear that any thing substantial was done to 
improve their condition, by those who had enough 
and to spare of this world’s goods ; but we dare say 
they and such as they often receive what passes 
under the name of presents, from rich relatives, 
This sort of gifts, however, will not come within 
our notion of presents, until it can be shown that 
family pride had no share in the.matter. The 
discredit of having poor and shabby-looking relatives 
has wrung many a gift from hands cold and reluct- 
ant enough; while the heart of the giver cherished 
a comfortable self-complacency, and that of the 
receiver was expected to be interpenetrated with 
gratitude for such humiliating favours. To call this 
class of gifts ‘‘ presents” is absurd. 

The essence of the presents consists, as we have 
said, in the sentiment of the thing; and as all sen- 
timent is out of date, it is not wonderful that presents 
have become obsolete. A birthday present or a 
New Year’s gift—once the easiest and pleasantest 


thing in the world—must now be a costly article of 


bijouterie whose worth can be reckoned in dollars. 
Christening cups and spoons—the invention of some 
kind old aunt or uncle—are given with grudging 
groans, because they are a thing of course, and, 
therefore, do not redound to the giver’s glory, unless 
they are unusually rich and expensive. Even bridal 
gifts are bought with especial reference to the fact 
that they are to be exhibited, ticketed with the 
giver’s name, and ‘‘one does so hate to appear 
shabby !”? ‘The trousseau may be enriched by such 
contributions, but the heart is out of the question. 
The exactions of eastern despots—the shawls—the 
horses—the jeweled arms—which are offered with 
outward smiles and secret curses, merit as well the 
name of ‘‘ presents.” 
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Gifts which are intended as pay for services ren- 
dered—in lieu of regular and open compensation are 
seldom satisfactory. Many things may contribute 
to this. Perhaps the good office was intended to 
Le entirely gratuitous, and in that case the offer of 
what seems payment wounds the sensibility, espe 
cially if the obliged person be rich and the other poor. 
Tn another case the service may be one which has its 
regular price, and the gratuity, being less, disap- 
points, At any rate, if it was intended as pay in 
any shape or measure, we must not call it a ‘‘ pre- 
sent.’? 

A certain lady in the country once sent her friend 
a turkey, the earliest of the season. ‘The gift was 
received as such things should be frankly—heartily, 
cordially—the recipient being of Charles Lamb’s 

mind as to these matters. ‘‘ There is something 
Searels pleasant to me,” says Lamb, “in 
these presents, be it fruit, fowl, or what not. If pre- 
sents be not the soul of friendship, undoubtedly 
they are the most spiritual part of the body of that 
intercourse. There is too much narrowness of 
thinking on that point. .The punctilio of accept- 
ance, methinks, is too confined and straight-laced. 
I could be content to receive money, clothes, or a 
joint of meat from a friend. Why should he not 
sond me a dinner as well as a dessert? I would 


taste him in the beusts of the field, and through 


all creation.” But the next year, about turkey 
time, ‘the | turkey-donor made a visit to the obliged 
party, and observing at the head of the table a 
pretty poult, she took occasion to remark, ‘‘ Ah! 
see your turkies come the earliest this year!” in 


50, particular a manner, that her hostess began to 


think back and to compare and sift among certain 
ybseure hints, and came at last to the conclusion 
that a young turkey was expected in pay for the 


: present of the preceding year. But she did not 


send it, thinking with Charles again—‘‘ not that I 
eer of bartering or reciprocating 

is To send any thing in return would 
to reflect suspicion of mercenariness upon the 

. Let him overcome me in bounty. In 

things a generous nature loves to be overcome.” 


> We will not ayer that the latter part of our quota- . 


2 was applied in the case in question. We only 
iow that our friend declined traffic under the 
baat “presents. id 
it of capricious and disproportionate giving 
is shal though rarely, a foible with rich and 
indolent people. A gorgeous article of dress to one 
who has plenty of money, or an elegant work to 
a gentleman who possesses an abundant library, is 
what such people call generosity, A young friend 
who needed a dress far less expensive, or a student 
i whom a similar amount in useful books might 
ensure success in life, would not be likely to be 
ught of. Such givers as these always seem to 
say, ** Know all men by these presents, thatI, A. B., 
am b both rich and munificent.” 
Some people are much disappointed and quite 
indignant if ‘‘presents” do not ‘buy affection, re- 
spect, deference, conformity, and other things that 


we all like. But this expectation is altogether pire 
reasonable. Even children are seldom attached 
gifts. Their pleasure in the gift seldom refers 
the giver. ‘‘ Love for love” is the only barter, and 
we can all see when “* presents” mean love. 
very look—the tone of voice, may change 
whole aspect of the thing. Indeed, looks and tones 
are very important in these matters, The manner 
may be awkward—the eye averted—the voice con- 
strained—yet the heart may shine through “ 
sanctify the offering. Lord Chesterfield says, 
person will grant a request in such a manner a 
make an enemy, and another will refuse one 
to make a friend’’—and the remark is - 
tinent to the art of giving. In either ease we care: 
more for the spirit than for the action. ~ 

Dr. Franklin gaye half of all that he had in 
world to the steward of the ship that brought 
to Philadelphia; and this giving lest we should | | 
suspected of poverty is no uncommon foible. J 
are called in England vails—the irregular yet i 
evitable perquisites to servants—are scarcely ever 
given freely, or with any feeling of justice or 
priety. If the servant feels gratitude for the 
donation of this kind, it is that sort of gra 
which has been defined to be “‘a lively sense of fu 
favours,” and this is a just return for what 
in such a spirit. When the domestic has bee 
to perform for us any service over and. above 
proper duties of his place, what we give him 
return is payment, and however liberal in an 
we must not imagine that we have made a 
sent.”? } 

A certain poor widow in a small country 
had among her few treasures a fine litter of pigs, 
which tormented the neighbours by getting. CI 
gardens surreptitiously, as pigs will do some’ 
This was of course a subject of much com; 
and one neighbour in particular—a rich one 
was especially indignant. ‘‘I will make = | 
present of one, when they are fat,” said the poor 
woman. The rich neighbour said “ pshaw! 1? bu 
held his peace afterwards. We should beware 
We raise expectations by a certain important . 
pompous manner, which the value of what we are 
about to bestow will not warrant. ‘I will give 
you,” said Hannah More’s rich friend, after 
ing to her recital of a case of great ig 
tress, ‘‘ I will give you—a new theme for a tragedy.” 
And it was but the other day that a person of high 
consideration said, on a similar occasion, 
long preamble, ‘‘I will give you, madam—a piece 
of advice**—and this proved to be all. Th 
stances remind one irresistibly of the old fableat' eo 
priest who refused the smallest piece of money (o 
a petitioner, but offered instead—his ble 
“‘Thank you for nothing,” was the reply ; 
perceive that if your blessing had been wor 
penny I should not have got that.’ 

‘The old word ‘‘ keepsake’? is a most expre: 
term—genuine Saxon, and, untranslateable. 
French substitute of souvenir” “‘ gage,” or ¥ 
ever else has taken its place in modern sieved 


: 
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"as much. The broken ring, the bent 
pocket-piece, of small intrinsic value 
that has been used and marked—the 
tt we have seen worn—these simple tokens 
e a worth that no cost could give. We 
1 a little hymn-book, sent to a bereaved 
the first agony of her grief, with marks 
to point out such hymns as were 
consolatory, received and treasured with 
ee of sensibility which showed how good a 
er was of the true nature of a “‘ pre- 
‘that we would be understood to limit 
of present ‘to articles of small intrinsic 
re only protesting against the vulgar 
: ‘cost constitutes the worth'of such things. 
a feeling that would consecrate the gift of 
o a friend, and a perfect sympathy and 
which would make it proper to accept 
~ We should be far from denying to 
one of the best pleasures of large pos- 
© power of giving freely to those they 
pone gratification of doing 80, with- 


“we 


1 as apresent, the value of the largest 
ve as of the smallest depends entirely upon 
nent of the thing. 
imply sacrifice and self-denial in the 
only gifts of utility, and come pro- 
head of benevolence or duty. A 
be altogether voluntary—pleasurable 
without alloy on either side. Chester- 
ends “‘something small, durable, and 
often in use,”? so as to keep your image 
th your friend; and the remark, like 
, is shrewd and good, although he per- 
‘thing to selfish purposes. Something 
dear friend constantly in mind, is a 
‘absence; and if it be something 
the merit of beauty, grace, or ele- 
so much the better. We have known 
or a.vine have all the value of a portrait in 
fresh the image of one far distant. Indeed, 
sem iblance between vegetable and animal 
an rise to a rather poetical superstition, 
the two threads together, and makes 
at while the tree or the flower lives and 
absent gee is in a health and safety 
=! SIF ad, dar . 


also; and this seems to point out the living, grow- 
ing plant—provided it be of the perennial sort—as 
one of the most appropriate and meaning of keep- 
sakes. We can imagine hearts to which the tree 
of Aboul-Casem, whose leaves were emeralds and 
its fruit rubies, would be valueless in comparison. 

But if the philosophy of giving require study, no 
less does the art of receiving merit attention, and 
demand qualifications which are far from being pos- 
sessed by every one. We are not sure that it does 
not call for a higher tone of generosity, a warmer ap- 
*preciation of friendship, a more thorough abroga- 
tion of selfish pride to accept than to confer a 
present of any intrinsic value. When we object 
to receiving it because of its value, we betray at 
once that the owter has overpowered the inner life 
of the gift; we offer an affront to the friendship of 
the giver, and we confess that our own pride is 
stronger than our affection or our confidence. 

Yet the world is very apt to sneer at those who 
accept willingly, though every day shows us that 
such usually give as freely in their turn. Some 
accept readily for the very reason that pecuniary 
value is as nothing in their eyes; and others are 
ever on their guard against the slightest indebted- 
ness, because they over appreciate cost. Money 
and money’s worth being their supreme good, they 
secretly believe it must be the same with others; 
and they are proportionably shy of laying themselves 
under that kind of obligation. Mean people are _ 
often very proud, and their pride often conceals 
their meanness; such may, for good and sufficient 
reasons, see fit to confer an obligation, or make 
what they call a present, but they are incapable of 
accepting either with a true heart. It is in such 
cases that their pride betrays their meanness. 
Only generous and confiding people know how to 
accept. 

Weare in danger of falling into the cynical mood 
again, by indulging in reflections upon this branch 
of our subject. We began in somewhat of a scold- 
ing strain; and we have, in the course of turning 
over our crude thoughts, called up so many excep- 
tions to all our strictures upon the giving and taking 
of this present evil world, that we have gossiped 
ourselves almost into good humour—and here per- 
haps it will be prudent to stop. 


The — see the stars’ delight, 
Far up on high; » 

Tears fill their eyes the livelong night, 

They know not why. 
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THE VETTURINO. 


BY H. T. 


THREW my book aside 
and sat down by the window. 
There was’an old fountain in 
the centre of the square de- 
signed by Jobn of Boulogne. 


half covered with moss formed 
a bed for old father Neptune, 
who reclined, like an ocean 


and covered with spray. The water gushed, with 
acool murmur, from an aperture behind him, and 
after rising several feet, came tumbling down upon 
the rough stones, whence it fell into the wide, cir- 
cular basin. Two or three women, with their stone 
pitchers balanced on its rim, stood gossiping in 
the sun. A ragged urchin mounted on a broken 
stool, amused himself by plashing the water into 
the gray, demure face of a very meagre donkey, 
who received the ablutions with the patient gravity 
of his race, blinking his large dull eyes, and occa- 
sionally shaking off the drops by a slow oscillation 
of his cranium, such as animals of a nobler kind 
sometimes use to indicate that they could if they 
chose, say something very wise and pertinent. An 
old. man with a head that Guido would have loved 
to paint, was crouched at a short distance, stirring 
a kettle of-chestnuts, or feeding the blaze beneath 
it with charcoal; and near him was a pile of cauli- 
flowers, artichokes and fennel, the merits and 
cheapness of which, a pretty brunette announced, 
every now and then, in tones that were sweet 
enough to win an anchorite. She turned, from 


time to time, to give some tart rejoinder to a knot of; 


swarthy men, arrayed in tattered browncloaks rather 
shabbily embroidered, and sugar-loaf hats, whose 
little carts loaded with fruit, wood or hay, were 
placed in a line, and surrounded by a motley set of 
loitering soldiers, friars and mendicants. Some of 
the former were regaling themselves with little black 
cigars, and others playing a vociferous game with 
their fingers. 

These groups were suddenly disturbed by the 
arrival of an English travelling carriage, that whirled 
into the piazza and drew up at the inn door. The 
imperiale was occupied by a very blooming maid- 
servant and a footman with a fiery red vest and an 
air of exceeding impertinence. On the back seat 
reposed the plump figure of a genuine milord. A 
velvet skull cap adorned his head, and a light mack- 
intosh was buttoned round his portly body. He 
leaned in the corner against a large India-rubber 
pillow inflated so as to resemble a sack of meal. 
His eyes were steadfastly fixed upon an open 
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A picturesque heap of rocks | 


shepherd, poising his trident. | 


§ volume, which he continued apparently to potion 
} even after the steps were let down by the groom, 
$ and the obsequious landlord had bowed at least a 
} dozen times and uttered as many euphonious greet-— a 
; ings. He evidently abandoned his position with 
reluctance, being very loth to exchange the comfort-_ 
: able little epitome of his country which had brought — 
him. from Calais. The arrival of this worthy 
drawn several new personages about the fountain, - 
; among them I noticed a tall, handsome fellow ow 
was the beau-ideal of a. brigand.. His 
breeches and untanned shoes, the gay jerkin - 
} open collar, a silver medal with the holy virgin. i. 
$ relievo suspended from his neck, ribbon-knots 
; the knee, and long, raven hair curling 
round his temples—to say nothing of a jetty 
fierce moustache, and a large, keen black 
brought Fra Diavolo vividly to mind. There } 
something, however, decidedly amiable in his 
and his manner of saluting the brunette as rapa. 
; proached, was remarkably graceful. Upon a nearer 
> view I discovered that his habiliments were som 
; what faded, and by no means in the best repair: 
but there was that easy, half-indolent, half-spirited 
| look about him, so often witnessed in the lower — 
orders of the south. While I was thus speculating — 
; upon the appearance of the new comer, he 
} his glance to the window, doffed his hat, and en- 
tered the hotel. Presently I heard a tap at the 
door, and wasa little startled to find the object of } : 
curiosity before me. He closed the latch and 
vanced into the centre of the room, when the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued. . < 
3 ‘*Excellenza, I am called Beppo, the vetturing, 
’ Do you want to go Venice?” x : 
> ** What do you ask to take me?” 
“Twelve scudi, including bed and dinner, sige 
} nore.”? ar a 
: ‘Ah, Beppo, you know eight is the a | 4 
price.” 
* “Tt depends, excellenza. Where there are woke ; 
or three passengers, we take less. You will have 
the carriage to yourself; and then the inn where 
we pass the night, is very good.” % 
‘* Well, I will accept your terms, provided you 
will stop at two or three places on the road, without 4 
grumbling.” 
«Certainly, excellenza ; and I shall take you so 
safely and treat you 20 well, that I shall deserve a 
buono mano. If the signor will write the onan 
I will sign it.” it 
I drew it up accordingly, as follows: 
“The undersigned hereby agrees to convey _ 
Signor——to Venice, leaving here to-morrow 
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daybreak, stopping on the way as he may be directed 
and providing a good dinner and bed. He is not 
to sell his passenger to any other conveyance, but 
is to be at the service of the signor ex- 
clusively, until their arrival at the dogana of Venice, 
when the undersigned is to receive the sum of 
twelve scudi.”? 

ha listened attentively to the reading of this 
, and having affixed his signature, handed 
me a dollar by way of guarantee for his prompt ap- 
pearance in the morning, and. then with a respectful 
au revoir, bowed himself out of the room. It is 
in an impoverished and enslaved country, 


oat trifling epptigements require forms and 


prone act of buckling the last strap of my 
paroantcen. by the gray light of early dawn, when 
j ri host of the Golden Eagle, called through 
», that it was time torise. I answered 
ns by throwing open the door, and with 
ar cordiality landlords use towards parting 

deposited a small waiter on the table 
‘acth a light breakfast, and peering from 
of a warm roll, appeared the bill. As 
artaking ofthe meal and inspecting the ac- 
t at the same time, Beppo thrust his head in at 
oor, and satisfying himself that I was alone, 
r and uttered a ‘‘ good morning,” with his 
} g smile. 


; 


e a beautiful day, excellenza.’? 

it looks promising ; but I have no idea of 
or twenty minutes. It wants half an hour 
time.?? 

signor mio; eat your breakfast at your 
_ There is nooecasion to hurry. I took the 

7 to essascanbe now to ask a favour, a very 

j , excellenza.”? 


bis it 2”? 

ppo tossed back the long dark hair from his 
Stak drew up his right foot until the 

d on the floor, folded his arms and 


Z ler T serve has been 
ite. A month ago his wife died. 


ble and pious, The priest who confessed 
lied her an angel, and her poor husband sold 

horse to buy masses for her soul. She left 

children. There have been few travellers 
er lately, and the rains have destroyed 
grain crops. A rascal who was in partner- 
my master, took advantage of his grief, 


e] ‘aiekragesell.the expense of a 

Oe ewig can. ill 

Permit him to go with you. He is a 
Resores emetsiens you will enjoy 
deo 

been too often abused to render 

iss e easy, but there was something in 


the close of the appeal that had a show of reason. 
The society of an intelligent man was certainly de- 
sirable. I recalled, too, some suggestions which I 
had recently met with on the subject of modern 
charity: ‘‘ Rake not into the bowels of unwelcome 
truth to save a half-penny. If he be not all that he 
pretendeth, give, and under a personate father of a 
family, think (if thou pleasest) that thou hast re- 
lieved an indigent bachelor. When they come 
with their counterfeit looks and mumping tones, 
think them players. You pay your money to see a 
comedian feign these things, which, concerning these 
poor people, thou canst not certainly tell whether 
they are feigned or not.”? Beppo had. played his 
partadmirably. It has been my lot to hear a goodly 
number of orations and sermons, for our country is, 
par excellence, the land of speechifying; but the 
elocution of Beppo was superior, in its way, to any 
rhetoric I ever listened to. ‘There was an impres- 
sive brevity in his sentences. Each word came 
neatly articulated from his lips. His pauses were 
capitally timed, and every accent intonated as if by 
a written scale. The lower classes of Italy have, 
indeed, their patois, but those whose occupations 
bring them in frequent contact with the educated, 
are remarkably apt in catching the most approved 
colloquial terms. Their natural fluency, when thus 
refined, needs but a slight impulse to become posi- 
tive eloquence. It was worth being cheated, too, 
to see such fine acting. Beppo’s invention, if such 
it was, had fairly earned him the boon, so I con- 
sented, and with a thousand thanks, he shouldered 
my baggage and we hastened to depart. <A neat, 
lively young man stood by the carriage door. We 
exchanged salutations and took our places; when 
Beppo cracked his long whip, the landlord wished 
us a good journey, but one of the horses manifested 
a determination not to move. His feet. seemed 
rooted to the pavement. In vain the vetturino re- 
monstrated, coaxed and applied the lash. At 
length he dismounted, carefully examined the har- 
ness, and breathed into the ear of the obstinate 
animal a long harangue. We still remained station- 
ary. His dark eye now glowed with some deep 
resolve. He had evidently made up his mind to 
adopt a final expedient. What this was to be I 
could not imagine, and watched his movements with 
curiosity. He gathered up the reins, took off his 
hat, and thrice made the sign of the cross; then 
leaping into his seat with a simple chirrup, we 
rattled briskly through the gates of the town, while 
the crowd shouted wx miracolo! ‘The vetturino, I 
soon discovered, had done my companion no more 
than justice. He was quite affable and well-in- 
formed. We had a delightful day’s ride. As our 
conversation became more free and sustained, I 
saw Beppo glance apprehensively through the little 
window at his back. He soon discovered, by our. 
significant looks, that we had compared notes, and 
that I was aware that the pretended advocate was 
as much a stranger in that region as myself. He 
was to pay somewhat less, and this feat of Jehu 
diplomacy had succeeded finely. The weather was 
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delicious, and as we glided by vineyards and fine 
mulberry orchards, and saw the azure blossoms of 
the flax and the tall, bearded spikes of grain waving 
in the breeze, I could not find it in my heart to 
cherish anger towards poor Beppo, who was singing 
as cheerily as if he never had a lie upon his con- 
science. It is one of the curses of despotism that 
it blasts truth not in the political only, but in every 
minor relation of life. There is much simplicity of 
character among the Italians. It is often exhibited 
in the most attractive light ; but the repeated inva- 
sions of the country have perverted the minds of 
the people. Their weakness leads them to resort 
to duplicity—a natural alternative for the feeble. 
The historian of the siege of Florence, at the con- 
clusion of his melancholy chronicle, says that a 
most perceptible change of national character was the 
result of the vain sacrifices and constant persecution 
of the republic—‘‘the men having become beyond 
measure suspicious and artful, and the women faith- 
less and incredulous.” A liberal mind will ever 
make due allowance for influences like these. 

My fellow traveller retired early, leaving me in 
possession of the vast and lonely hall where we had 
supped. Beppo came in to bid me good night, and 
I improved the opportunity to read him a lecture on 
lying, although Opie’s Illustrations were not at 
hand to consult. The poor fellow was humble 
enough; but urged with eloquent pertinacity the 
argument of necessity. ‘Ah! excellenza,” said 
he, at last, ‘if you only knew how many depriva- 
tions I have endured, you would pity rather than 
condemn me.”? It was just the time for a story. 
T filled him a glass from a flask of our host’s best 
wine. He twirled his luxuriant moustache, placed 
his hat on the floor, and leaned his left arm upon the 
table, leaving the other free to gesticulate. ‘‘ Now, 
Jiglio mio,” said I—‘“ the truth ?” 

_ **Santissima Virgine, signor, do you think I 
would lie without a motive? Let the saints wit- 
ness! 

~ “*T was born on the estate of the Marquis Giam- 
pieri. You must have noticed it coming over the 
mountains, for there is a chapel at the roadside 
built hundreds of years ago, and strangers often go 
there to examine the front, which, it is said, was 
invented by a famous architect. Have you ever 
seen the vintage? If so, you know it is a gay 
scene. ‘I'he first year that I was old enough to 
drive home the wine-car, was famous through the 
country. The grapes ripened early and had a 
wonderful flavour. One fine October morning, we 
were gathering them, when, all of a sudden, I saw 
the marquis coming towards us. He was much 
beloved by the peasantry and he stood for an hour, 
watching us at work, and asking us about our 
families. The prettiest contadina was Carlotta; 
such dimples as played round her mouth, such a 
voice, such pleasant ways—ah, you should have 
seen her. She was my promessa sposa; and as 
the marquis left us, he appointed the next evening 
for a festa in our honour. It is the custom in this 
country thus to publish the bands. We had a dance’ 


in the hall of the villa, and our lady gave Carlotta 
four silver knobs for her hair and some beautiful 
ear-rings. She danced like a syren. I saw our 
master devour her movements and there was some- 
thing very marked in his kindness. Excellenza, I 
was jealous. The next day I went to her father’s 
cottage, and there was the marquis seated on the 
grass and looking at her as she spun. I felt my 
heart bleed as if pierced with a dagger, and passed on 
into the orchard. When I thought he had gone, I 
sought Carlotta. She was alone in the kitchen, 
weeping bitterly. I could not persuade her to 
reveal to me the cause of her tears; but I pleaded 
hard for an immediate marriage. My blood was 
on fire. I imagined the worst; and thought if the 
priest had once blessed us, I would take her away 
from that cursed place. In my passion, I knelt to 
her, urging my suit by every motive I could think 
of. All at once, the marquis again stood before us, 
with a frown on his brow. I am no coward, but 
from an infant I had reverenced this man. My 
eyes fell, I passed my hand along the clay floor and 
pretended to be looking for a needle. Carlotta rose 
and withdrew. The next moment I was on my — 
way to the vineyard. That very night we were all 
aroused by the church bell. Being awake, heard — 
it first, and ran out. There was a lane bordered 
by a chestnut grove, that led directly by the little 
white stone house, where she lived. With a kind 
of presentiment of evil I hurried thither, and almost 
stumbled across something in the road. It wasa — 
human body. I felt the warm blood trickling from _ 
the face. I was stupefied with dismay. Before I 
recovered myself, voices sounded at a distance, 
and in a short time two sportsmen, who had raised 
the alarm, came to the spot with torches, followed 
by a crowd of half-dressed people. What was my , 
horror, when the lights drew near, to recognize in 
that prostrate form the marquis himself! He ‘was 
quite dead. A deep wound appeared on the toma?” 
and a stiletto was buried in his heart. ‘There was 
a cry of terror. Every one looked from the corpse 
to me. I was instantly suspected. In vain I so- 
lemnly declared my innocence, and explained how 
I came there. My wild looks, the stains on 

hand, the fact of my acknowledged jealousy: 

alone were thought sufficient. They did not per- 
ceive that he had been plundered ; but hurried me — 
to prison, and the last thing I saw, as we left 
the fatal spot, was Carlotta stretched on the turf, — 
as pale and motionless as her dead master.”’ head 

Beppo was’ silent for several moments. He 

sighed deeply, wiped the perspiration from his brow, 
and slowly drained his glass; then extending his — 
brawny arm upon the table, he turned up the sleeve _ 
and pointed to adeep scar above the wrist. “‘'That, — 
excellenza, was worn by a fetter. Fortunately, our 
pastor, a man of influence with the bishop a 
through him with the pope, did not credit the 
sation. He had known me from a’ child; a 
exerted himself in my behalf. I was conden 
to death by the tribunals, but through his e' 
the sentence was commuted to the galleys for. 
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For several months I had borne the disgraceful uni- 
form and felt the lash of the guard. The horrible 
clank of those weary chains yet sounds in my 


dreams. One day as we were proceeding to work 


in the usual manner, the sentinel made us counter- 
march, and in wheeling, I caught the eye of a de- 
sperate looking convict fixed sadly upon me. From 
that time I narrowly observed him, curious to as- 
certain the reason of his apparent sympathy. At 
length we were employed upon the same part of an 
exeayation. It was the noon of a day in August. 
The heat was intense. ‘Two hours respite was 
. I threw myself panting on the moist clay, 
‘shut my eyes to veil them from the glaring 
My companion leaned upon his elbow 
me, and every time I raised my fevered 
I detected the same glance of pity which ori- 
‘struck me. I began to dose and he talked in 
; , sometimes to himself and sometimes to 
pees prisoner. At length I distinctly heard 
—‘I cannot bear the sight of that 
. is here condemned for a murder of 
guilty.” I could not be mistaken. 
syllable was stamped upon my brain. I 
fprang to my fet and besonght him to do me jus- 
ice; b assuming an air of surprise, he moodily 


You know 
I did not 


fette us together. Every day, almost every hour 
+ two years, did I reason, expostulate, plead, 

; ory protest. Ah, excellenza, the wretch 
9 peace until he confessed. He was a sturdy 
D but who can withstand such increasing per- 
ion? I really believe he yielded, at last, from 
‘ind of attachment he had conceived for me; for 
ily one evening, as our melancholy sentiennine 
ear the prison, he desired to see the captain 
reyealedall. I was set at liberty ; 
nd hastened to the scene of my former happiness. 
‘he good pastor received me kindly, but my old 
ad looked distrustful, Carlotta’s parents 

ad, she had entered a distant con- 


imp p above his ‘head, and peered suspi- 
the room. Apparently satisfied with 


the inspection, he leaned towards me and resumed 
in a lower key: ‘‘ The signor has heard of the 
affair of °31 2? 

“* Certainly.” 

‘*T joined the insurgents, and was one of a band 
surprised by the Austrian troops between here and 
Ancena. My companions escaped or were taken 
prisoners; I was left for dead on the field. For a 
month after my wounds began to heal, I was deli- 
rious. It was a beautiful evening—that on which 
my senses returned. I shall never forget it. The 
first thing that gave me a consciousness of life was 
the breeze playing over my face. They had moved 
my pallet near the open window of the hospital. 
Very gradually came back my recollection. I 
looked at my wasted limbs and felt that many days 
must have elapsed since the skirmish. A sister of 
charity came to the bedside and handed me a cup of 
broth. Her countenance was veiled and she deigned 
no reply to my questions, but by signs enjoined 
silence. Day and night she anticipated my slightest 
want; and nursed me with a mother’s carefulness. 
I grew strong rapidly, and a time was assigned 
for me to leave the hospital. I seized an opportu- 
nity to pour forth my gratitude to this pious attend- 
ant. I unfolded to her my sad story. She listened 
attentively and I saw her breast heave convulsively 
beneath the dark robe. When I ceased, she gently 
took my hand and whispered—‘ caro Beppo !? that 
voice sent the blood whirling through my veins. 
She threw back the silken cowl. It was Carlotta! 
With what rapturous joy I beheld her! It was but 
momentary. She was absolutely resolved to abide 
by her vows. I claimed her as my bride. She 
replied only by drawing a crucifix from her bosom 
and holding it before me with tearful eyes, and 
calmly saying —‘ questo é il mio sposo.’ * 

The vetturino rose, choked with emotion. He 
walked to the window, returned to the table and 
trimmed the lamp; and then became intent upon a 
coarse engraving of St. Lorenzo that hung over the 
fire-place. I did not interrupt his reflections. The 
landlord entered to usher me to repose. I looked 
inquiringly at Beppo. ‘‘ Excellenza,’? said he, 
‘* after that my life became prose. Its romance 
was finished. elicissima notte !”’ 
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FROM AN OLD DIARY. 73 


BY C, F. HOFFMAN, 


HITE LAKE, Svturvan 
Country, N. Y.—Howmuch 
I regret that I kept no jour- 
sy nal when rambling wv 
@ this region, years ago, at 
d midsummer. I had been 
; the sources of the 
Delaware among the Katzbergs; and the 
narrow bridle-paths so often separated me 
from the mounted friend who was my 
only companion, that there was but little 
opportunity for continuous conversation, 
while there was every thing in the moun- 
tain scenery around to awaken a meditative spirit. 
Those summer reflections—I wish I could recall 
them now; yet there are drawbacks upon the ad- 
vantages of keeping a diary. The mind certainly 
does not act as freely when it thus watches its own 
impressions in order to write them down afterwards. 
Though the habit must give precision to thought, 
yet it is a kind of quarrying into the soul; and one 
can’t get out the blocks without squandering much 
precious marble in the chippings. 

Well, Iam among the same wild woods once 
more, at midwinter. A friend has written me 
whole pages about a splendid bal-costumé at the 
City Hotel. Are not these black-pine forests, 
the dreary ‘‘barrens,’’ the deep dells, lonely lakes, 
frequent cascades and pebbled streamlets as worthy 
of commemorating for the eye of friendship? I 
write in the midst of such scenes.. The shroud 
of snow which now envelops every thing in this 
wintry region, changes, indeed, the character of 
the wildly beautiful landscape, yet, while robbing 
it of some attractions, often imparts to it a new 
charm—a tender, though sepulchral loveliness. 

That sunset sky of yesterday, with its bars of 
gold glinted back from the pendant icicles which 
fringe every crag ; those tall pines, too,—the Titans 
of the wood,—tearing their dusky crests so grimly 
against the ruby sky; the roseate flush that linger- 
ed upon the snowy summits long after all was cold 


are 

even with our sex, come up in scenes like this.” 
The women don’t know it, but there is many a 
gay and careless bachelor who, in the world, will 
snatch at enjoyment like the veriest child—who 
will grasp at the bubbles of the moment, as if they 
really believed that the rainbow hues which paint 
their sides were as deeply laid as those which flash 
from the solid gem—but amid nature! * * * 
Yet that ideal of sympathy—what is it but a 
perverted love of heaven? ‘The restless longing of 
a soul that has missed its way in the eager pur- — 
suit of happiness—grasping first at infinity and then 
fevered for repose. We wonder, not because we 
are fickle, but because that craving of the soul can- 
not be appeased save in the world of souls; or, it 
may be, that God, frowning upon our idolatry of 
earth-born creatures like ourselves, will not allow 


the wings of our desires to rest lest they should be _ 
furled in such contentment here, we would mei ih 


give a thought to the hereafter. 


Sunday.—Life is a system of compromises be- — 


tween that which we would have and that which is 
attainable. We can only make an approach to 
goodness, an’ approach to knowledge, an approach - 
to excellence of any kind in ourselves, or to its — 
realization in others. The artist and the author 
must both often turn with disgust from their own 
works, so feebly embodying the high conceptions — 
of their own minds. ‘True wisdom teaches us only 
to make the approach to excellence or happiness as - 
near as possible, and thank Providence for the share _ 
of good it is possible for us to attain. Yes, we — 
may thank Him, in the same breath #fpr the blessed 


world of excellence in which our imaginations rove _ 
unfettered, and for the dull world of imperfect re- 


alities that so often rudely jostles with it. Though 
he gives us the former as the highest luxury of ex-_ 
istence, it is His will that we should make its en- 
joyments secondary to the stern duties of the latter. 


For are we not punished always by some little dist 4: 4 
appointment when we forget this, and dream that — 
in our behalf, at least, this harmony between the _ 


and gray in the heavens above them; the moon- 
light that followed;—that smooth, snow-covered 
lake, glistening like an undented shield, so purely 
bright, so radiantly white—white and radiant as 
Truth itself. Why cannot such things last? ‘‘ Why 
can we not always look upon them with those we 
love?” Some tender woman might say—‘‘ Well, 
the dream of sympathy, the feeling of something 
precious wasted, the impotent craving to realize on 
the instant the ideal of affection, will sometimes, 
34 


actual and ideal world may be broken, so that we 
can give ourselves up to that part of the strain 
which is most pleasing to our spiritual or our sen- ty 
sual ear ? ai 
But this craying for sympathy, which is so uni- 
versal an attribute of humanity—this craving for “f 
the fullest sympathy of intellect and of sentiment, 
is it not, after all, the mere misapplication of one. 
of the faculties of the soul?.. The sentiment of — 
infinity would cease to be spiritual—to be god-like, 
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‘it be gratified here. Yet, it seems to me, 
of this sentiment to human in- 
stead of divine aspiration which is at the bottom of 
this ¢ often morbid yearning ‘‘to be understood.” 
> phrase | has become sentimental slang in novels 
and -schools; but the sentiment it embo- 
dies is is respectable, because it belongs to universal 
undisciplined humanity. Is it not this which makes 
the poet challenge that response from the general 
heh he despairs of waking from one only ? 
is the love of fame but the mean stimulus of 
7, unless i it springs from this ? 
thou, my friend, dost thou, too, still feel 
dreams of life were to be realized 2”? 


Le 


itt 


is hope ; my reason is indignant at its whis- 
She asks me—‘what have you done to 
2? I have not done, but I have thought—I 
fel re Well,’ answers Reason, ‘is not thought 
f g a sufficient reward to you without look- 
another?? My heart says no, and hopes 
Oh, sluggish heart, when and where will 
um of thy pulses wake an echo? 
ay.—My wits are numb to night. I took 
this morning, cut a hole through the icy 
of the lake, and fished for salmon-trout 
L a drop line for some three hours together, 
yut getting a bite. Sir Humphrey Davy, per- 
d his Salmonia under similar circum- 
of fisherman’s luck, Patience and a phi- 
hizing spirit seem to go hand in hand. YetI 
bartered all my valuable meditations for 
which an urchin dragged out 
near me. How plumply he showed—how 
sounded floundering on the ice. In three 
s he was frozen into an ice-cake himself. I 
es for dinner to-morrow, and he is now 
in-a a bank, just in the condition in 
dou t him. That trout, oddly enough, 
id ‘soon recover if put into cold water—yes, a 
‘month hence he would come to life, if not 
ed. or thawed in the warm air meanwhile. 
t is startling, but it is a well-known fact— 
of the settlers hereabouts manage to pick 
every winter by packing frozen trout 
d carrying them down the country to colo- 
men’s fish- ponds on the Hudson. Yet 
suspension of mere animal life is not so 
e after all, when we think how often 
f suspended—how one’s.own immortal 
Seitsseaetnen rest for long months in ‘dull 
ci “How is it, man, with thine own?” 
~ we not all enigmas to ourselves? My 
ow I not that you watch the gliding and 
rrent, thit at one moment it is 
h bottom, and convinced the next 
turbidness of the stream which 
3? You ought, by this time, 
ee ing ig You certainly 


I couns4. too 
rey but. hearken. The abhor- 


i ; well enough, but this constant 
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seeking after the earnest in one’s own bosom, must 
ultimately refine away all the natural impulses and 
substitute an intolerable intellectual egotism for the 
honest humazn instincts of the heart. ‘‘ Know thy- 
self? may have been a wise motto in the days of 
Solon, but to me it sounds like one of those cheat- 
ing oracles which palter in a double sense. The 
heart is a pot that won’t boil if you watch it. No 
man can know himself save by admeasurement 
with others; and all self-study or attempted for- 
mation of character upon an ideal model is not 
only fruitless, but positively mischievous, unless the 
mind keeps an habitual reference to the breathing 
standards around it. Besides, in ‘‘ heads that have 
ideality large,’? as the phrenologist phrases it, ima- 
gination acts like adouble mind. The soul receives 
its intelligence through two distinct brains, as it 
were, and experience only can fully test the reality 
of her conclusions. Yet should experience, there- 
fore, —or rather the matter-of-fact mind which 
speaks only from it—should such be placed so far 
beyond the minds of imagination, as it undoubtedly 
is, in this country if not in others? Is the touch- 
stone really of more value than the gold? Is the 
mechanical skill that constructs the steam-engine 
more to be honoured than the inventive faculty 
which conceived its latent powers? Is the prophet 
less than the historian? Is expansion of intellect 
and a god-like intelligence that can circle in all 
possible things—is this endowment less than the 
vigorous power which can hold and manage them 
when once placed within its grasp? I am often 
bewildered with this question when dwelling upon 
the lives of poets, thinkers and other inventors of 
every kind. Nay, religion itself will sometimes 
awaken the questioning meditation. Its conven- 
tional forms are the devices of matter-of-fact minds, 
and yet their wholesome control over human society 
is undeniable. Wholesome devices are they of 
man for the discipline of himself and his fellows. 
Often—often are they what the trellice-work is to 
the vine, which can “only be raised from earth by 
such aid. But those forms which seem to accom- 
plish so much in the right training of souls, what 
are they but things of sense hallowed only as the 
temple was by the blessed ark which it sheltered ? 
And is not the imaginative faculty, which accom- 
plishes so little, more nearly allied to the spiritual 
essentials of religion than the matter-of-fact quality 
which accomplishes so much? 

External forms, the machinery of religion, like 
the machinery of party, is a favourite means with 
my ‘countrymen of influencing the wills of men. 
I think I trace it in every denomination, and, oddly 
enough, least, perhaps, among the Episcopalians, 
the most avowed upholders of forms. Is not the 
essential sentiment of piety more or less obliterated 
by this new organized mechanism? Just before I 
left town I heard an excellent friend gravely lecture 
a mutual acquaintance for having missed attendance 
at church for several Sundays in succession; yet 
that friend himself confessed to me that he had 
never habitually practised private devotion since his 
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boyhood. Truly it would seem that weekly con- 
formity to public opinion is more respectable than 
that daily remembrance of God; and many who 
pray in their pews would think it unmanly to be 
discovered kneeling in their closets. 

Tuesday.—I have ridden all day long through 
these wild, snow-covered highlands with an old 
friend—a lover he is, just engaged, and happy; 
aye, happy as a king was he, yet not tearfully 
happy, which I think the manliest heart would be 
under the new bliss. Upon my soul I could not 
help quoting the old song, ‘‘ Between cup and lip,” 
&c., and smiling in very mockery, and in a sort of 
half pity, half envy, sometimes. Things do cheat 
so! My meditative friend, thou hast loved ‘‘ the 
true” all thy life. ‘Tell me—nay, answer to thy- 
self—hast thou found it, save in sorrow? Dost 
thou ever expect to realize it—save in death? 

Friday.—It snows heavily without. I have read 
all the books in the house, and my only resource to- 
day is to journalize. But where comes this grave 
turn of all my speculations? Phrenology tells us 
that every organ of an active brain will, in some 
way, exact its full share of exercise. I come here 
to enjoy myself, and Ido. I talk, ride, smoke and 
fish, half the day through, yet the philosopher of 
Ardenne’s forest could not be more afflicted with a 
melancholy, moralizing spirit than I am the instant 
Itake my pen in my fingers. Perhaps there is 
100 much vivacity of enjoyment for me in these 
wild woods at this wild season. All strong emo- 
tions must ebb and flow. Even piety, as well as 
love, have their tides in the human heart. Is that 
heart, therefore, necessarily changeful and weak, 
fluca atque fragilis? _No—for while the muddy, 
alluvial streams’of our interior are always sinuous 
in their course, the river, which is subject to tidal 
variations, steadily seeks the ocean with the fewest 
‘changes in its channel. What brisk and generous 
life, too, is rewarded in its waters from this daily 

with the salt sea wave. Quere—is not 
the healthy flow of the mind similarly preserved by 
¢ontact with the crowd—the scathing, rasping ocean 
world of society? Or, in other words, is not the 
mental food, gathered from external sources, more 
‘strengthening to the understanding than that which 
‘we raise within ourselves? Does not an active 
‘mind unaccountably grow morbid unless it has a 
‘supply of other ideas to work upon besides those 
engendered within itself? ‘‘But there are no 
innate ideas.” Pshaw !—then there’s no such thing 
as genius, 

» Saturday.—We rode over some half-a-dozen 
frozen lakes this morning in visiting a ‘‘ timber lot.” 
A score of men were at work with their axes upon 
the huge pines—some hundreds of towering co- 
lumns set in an amphitheatre of hills. Fretted 
with snow they were—crowned cone and stem. 
But I will not try to describe them now, but let the 
images pass into my mind and fertilize there. Poor 
‘Z—, with his keen, poetic temperament and 
feeble powers of expression, used to say that he 
‘was bewildered in a scene like this. I remember 


one of his letters, in which he writes—‘‘I som 
times fairly stagger under the intoxicating 
beauty in God’s creation. I find not one b 
human being to respond—no, not to ‘respon 
that would be too much. I find not one to 
this intensity of emotion is intelligible. 
partly ashamed, partly furious—the word is. 
too strong—yes, ‘furious’ to force some one to 
comprehend me. But, driven back ipon cnet 

at last, I am content to joke the whole thing « off as a. 
a piece of affectation.” Well, ’tis bad taste or a : 
man to get beside himself and show undue e3 
bility upon any score, save those of money 
politics. Besides, these things may just as 
remain unspoken. ‘These very emotions which so 
irritate for want of utterance when one turns | 
write them down, are not all of us chilled y 
despair at our own inability to give them expres- 
sion? Canova wept when he first found 
content with one of his own creations—he 
because he felt that he had got to the limit of 
powers. * * * We may change our mann 
our outward seeming—we cannot change our na- 
tures. Cervantes succeeded in ridiculing chivalry 
in Don Quixotte, yet his own chivalrous character 
peeps out continually through the veil of his bitter : 
satire, and his own biography proves that he him- tf 
self was the very being of almost insane romance — 
that he has taught the world to laugh at. If rea- 
son and nature are thus at variance in minds op 30 
truly gifted, why should ‘‘we common folk” t 


humiliated because the discipline of the world 

not reconcile them in ourselves. I was struck last 
night with a poetic trait which betrayed itself it 
farmer who drove me homeward in his sleigh. 

we approached the banks of the lake, we were si- 
multaneously startled by an immense meteor w ui 
illuminated the snowy waste far and wide, di , 
suddenly from the heavens, or rather from 

in which it first blazed upon our view. ‘‘ We o chal h 
soon hear of a death,” cried the farmer, reini up 
his horses; ‘“‘I never knew the sign to fai y 
among these mountains.” ‘‘It’s a quick cane ‘ 
brilliant one, then,” said I, smiling—yet, upon my 
word, with a sort of thrill in my heart at the su- 
perstitious words of the mountaineer. ‘‘ No, s 7? 
said he, in a tone still more solemn; “the bri ia ‘ 
is in the star that falls—in the one whose death | 
betokens, some valued person, sir.” I saw 

good man just now at the stables, and he looks so 
grave that, being the head of a family, I suy 

he must think it himself who is to walk the ; 
of ghosts, as, perhaps, the most "aoe pea? | 
hereabouts. ; 


I do like a little superstition—it is the first co : 
to faith. It is said that mountaineers, in all coun- : 
tries, are more or less superstitious. Can it 
that living on the hill-tops they are nearer h 
—or do they catch this gloomy tinge of the 
from n being so surrounded by the wilder influe 
of nature? The sombre glen and spectral cata 
whose sheeted form rises amid its copses; 
moaning forest; the freakishly-chattering brook, 
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ich I have heard hunters assert they had at 
‘made answer, deeming that their name was 
2° the very wind, often so dirge-like in 
s that a troop of spirits seem performing 
n upon the hill-side—all these things, 
rive such wild delight to minds of finer 
‘ken the fancies of coarser beings, who 
) converse with nature, yet cannot shut 
‘to her mysterious whispers. Had my 
end been brought up among matter-of- 
tradesmen, and attended Dr. Griscom’s 
‘read the ‘‘Penny Magazine,” both of 
e would, perhaps, have done, he would 

to me of the chemical composition of 
‘instead of trembling at its face. Yet 
did strike some answering chord in my 
spoke. Was the instrument uzstrung 

that it should answer to sucha touch ? 
gn a weakness in so many ?—is it a 

Can the defect of the narrow- 
ignorant be elevated into a grace 


— 
oii 


] 
i are 
| ir 


just come in to tell me that a most 


4 


‘in solitude? her heart 

in her eyes delicious blue,— 

, her ripe lips lie apart 
eavy throbbings through ; 


d and passionate to speak ; 


promising lad, ‘‘a valued person,” died last night 
of scarlet fever, soon after I arrived. The farmer, 
now, will look less glum, because I laughed at his 
ominous talk. How odd that it should always give 
one a degree of complacent feeling to prove a true 
prophet even of evil. Yet that meteor, 1 must say, 
was a pretty large one for a child’s case of scarlet 
fever. It would take a comet here to forebode the 
death of a justice of the peace. 

Wednesday.—These lakes—these forest lakes. 
The rhododendrons and other laurels fringing their 
banks are giving, with their green leaves, a sort of 
mocking semblance of summer when contrasted 
with the hoary and naked boughs above them. 
Then, too, those dusky colonnades of lofty pines, 
where the light, almost excluded from above, 
seemed, in its faint and ghostly dimness, to spring 
only from the snowy cushion that was thus over- 
shadowed. Oh! if one had the pen of. 

They have brought me in the city papers, and 
Watrer Scorr is no more! How strange that his 
name should be in my thought an instant before I 
read the evil tidings—and that meteor, too! 
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BY MRS. AMELIA B. WELBY. 


Not that her heart is cold! emotions new 

And fresh as flowers, are with her heart-strings knit: 
And sweetly mournful pleasures wander through 

Her virgin soul, and softly ruffle it. 


For she hath lived with heart and soul alive 
To all that makes life beautiful and fair; 
Sweet thoughts, like honey-bees, have made their hive 
Of her soft bosom-cell, and cluster there ;— 
Yet life is not to her what it hath been — 
Her soul hath learned to look beyond its gloss,— 
And now she hovers, like a star, between 
Her deeds of love—her Saviour on the Cross! 


Beneath the cares of earth she does not bow, 
Though she hath oft-times drained its bitter cup, 
But ever wanders on with heavenward brow, 
And eyes whose lovely lids are lifted up! 
She feels that in that lovelier, happier sphere, 
Her bosom yet will, bird-like, find its mate, 
And all the joys it found so blissful here 
Within that spirit-realm perpetuate. 


Yet, sometimes o’er her trembling heart-strings thrill 
Soft sighs, for raptures it hath ne’er enjoyed,— 

And then she dreams of love, and strives to fill 
With wild and passionate thoughts the craving void. 

And thus she wanders on—half sad, half blest— 
Without a mate for the pure, lonely heart, 

That, yearning, throbs within her virgin breast, 
Never to find its lovely counterpart! 


_.» AN ancient woman, on whose brow 

ie _ Was many a sorrow-trace, 

Sat, whilst her daughter stood beside 
Wearing an angel-face ;— 

~ That mother and her child were left 
‘The remnant of ‘their race! 


». Anguiet grief the mother sat, 
Nor murmured one complaint,— 
But ever and anon was heard 
A sigh—heart-breathed and faint— 
Then in her face her child would look, 
And cheer her like a saint. 


: Few words the gentle creature spoke, 

Ps And they who by them went f 

_ Felt that, with those soft, touching tones, 

, She was most eloquent :— 

_ ®Oh! -Hetp ary Morien!” was her cry, 
ay As o’er her form she bent. 


e _ Those simple words—but whata power, . 


oS - ithin their compass dwelt !~ 
ee e the iron softeneth, 
_ "The miser’s heart they melt; 


And o’er the pitying listener's soul 


: * Like this seattle were felt. 


4 +0, help. my mother! look on. n. her—Time’s wintry skies 

Ps have shed 

‘Their coldness on her withered limbs—their frosts upon 
her head; 

Ter hand hath lost its cunning, but it yet hath power to 
» preach 

To thoughtful hearts—for palsied-shrunk, ‘tis eloquent as 

ae speech. 


ei ‘She onee,—O sad and moutiful words'—shie once 
| kiew better days; 


“HELP MY MOTHER.” 
iB clolagels i BY 3. ROSS DIX. 


(See Plate.) 


' He died, that darling brother, with the glories of the 


And Pye ofem herd my fade tell oa her winning Such might have been the simple'tale 
— Of ‘that sweet soul’s distress ~~ 
How swooers Pirongéit around her and praised her every Oh! ever'let us strive like Him ~ 
tony s+ » Who came on earth to bless, | 
When.shesang Wresome bight bled seni the woodlands To cheer the lonely widow’s heart, — 
it ai tvs eott of i And help the fatherless! | ; 
; , aieniniosasvenks 
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Yet, all'regariless of his suit, 
Her stately course she held,— 
Or, shrouded in a fleecy veil, © 


~ 


But many years have passed since then, 
heart's estranged, 

For Love is prone to spread Bee 
age is changed; 

And they who altered not have passed 
above, 

Leaving my mother here to mourn, and 
love. 


My father lies in dreamless sleep. benca th 
clod, 

Until the Haiged sounds o’er earth the ump 

Poor mother never looked the same since 


away, 
And only for her children’s sake desired on 


Then my brother's large, dark eye grew ae 
with all her flowers 

Came dancing o’er rejoicing earth, which 
April’s showers; 

The Summer passed—and when leaves lay, a 
multitude, 


And two young sisters followed him—they 
away, a 

As clouds will brighten in the east with fer it 
ray; 

Within a gray tower's shadow, ‘neath one 
stone, 

‘They sent in hope said wes xs let ica 


Then mete my Motner—tis not Jong tha help for 
crave,— 

A few more days and she must join her Jost 
grave; 

Oh, pass not by unheeding, for the alms to o 

Our Saviour will remember as a treasure 


His ardent gaze repell’d. 
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_ ius 
pitino, 


lost Eurydice 
pennies pei 


her forehead on the ureene 
“agian angel 

chts of absence he bewail’d, 

hermit lone and gray, 

from each alluring scene 

h constant heart away. 


+ 
glad moment of return 
stra n ed the wearied eye,— 


‘ 


‘within a lonely grave, no stone tomark the spot, 
turf o’er her resting-place tells she is not 


: orertoge musical the air. 


ot grave the stars their vigils keep, 
e gentle dews in sacred silence 


hes of the nodding poplar trees, 
hen of the pitying southern 


Thea dbedhaceliak ected, fond sister dear, 
ine ig: one lip, or dry the scalding 


we dia: not dare to weep, 
; d break that holy sleep. 


Then slowly, with a vestal step, 
From mortal sight withdrew, 


His rapturous strain of welcome flow’d 
In music’s varied sound, 

Until her full-orb’d glory shed 
Enchantment all around. 


At length, despairing of his toil, 
His incense-flame declined, 

And long to deep and serious thought 
He gave his chasten’d mind. 


‘The waste of feeling he bemoan’d, oy 
‘Time idly spent and vain, 

Till Contemplation raised his heart 
Above Earth’s grovelling chain. 


That eve his best beloved lent 
A glance that sooth’d his pain,— 
And bath’d his brow in holy light , 
Till morn return’d again. 


Then richly from his thrilling lute £¥ 
The lofty theme he taught, — > 

That heavenly natures bowtoman +s 
‘Through solitary thought,— bay 


When most his soul o’er sense and sin 
In meditation soars, 

And, casting off its crest of pride, 
True purity adores. 
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BY DR. JOHN C. M’CABE. 


Thy spirit passed away from earth, to “dwell in endless 
day,” 
Aud left behind the casket—the mould of beauteous clay! 


We laid thee in the virgin earth, all pure and unpro- 
faned, 

And though each bosom felt its loss, no lip that hour com- 
plained ; 

For we knew full well, as fell the clods upon thy pulse- 5 
less breast, 

That thy spirit, gentle sleeper, was with its God at rest. 


The willow bending o’er thy head, the wild-rose ax thy 
feet, 

Shall charm the birds to warble there full many awild 
note sweet; 

And young and lovely maidens, too, shall visit oft — 
grave, 

And teach the flowers to nestle there—the long, cere 
to wave. 


* Miss Fisk was a native of Southibe 


came to Virginia to take charge of c one he Sis 
of afemale seminary. She came swith presenti 

that she should die during the year, and so 5 epresaal ok 

self. Her premonition was sadly fulfilled—but she di 

with a hope “ sweeter than life and stronger than me 
ofa rest in heaven. Her graye the only one in the litte 
cemetery of the sit secant tin in SA pte opioid 
Foval.,, ; ‘ 
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_ Of fashion. 


upon the head of a modern beau. 


CONSTANCE DE MARTIGNY. 


‘EW and fashionable! Whilst 
the world continues the 
m world, these two adjectives 
must, to the ears of the 
mass, contain the ne plus 
ultra of commendation. To 
me they are odious words. 
I have too often seen their magical 


worthless and trivial far beyond their 
real deserts. And this observation 
applies not only to finery and pil 
ture, but—alas for the day!—to men 
and manners. Formerly there was 
such a thing received as the standard of taste; 
but now-a-days we only hear of the standard 
-’Tis a pretty, showy gilding, that 
of fashion; but, alas! it stands not the test of 
time. Most persons will agree with me to the 


ruth of this principle in the instance of the article 
ear 


s. 

“But what in the world has made me commence 
with such a tirade against these popular words ? 
I cannot tell, unless it be a train of thought sug- 


gested by the. sight of that dear, old-fashioned, 
(not antique,) elaborately carved escritoire—its 


clumsy feet and massive sides reminding one that 


» re was a time when no want of timber 
Was felt or feared in Albion’s happy isle.” 


‘But, by-the-by, that quotation is misapplied, 


- for the wood that formed it owned no such north- 


ern birth—it grew in aromatic groves and ‘neath 
sunny skies. But I must tell you its story, for, 
indeed, it has one; and when my dear old aunt 


Pa: told i it to ‘me, I thoight it a most touching one. 


n she refurnished her house, some winters 
“9, upon the occasion of my coming forward, I 
was exceedingly annoyed at perceiving that this 

@ escritoir had found its way to a corner of 

) charming little morning-room which Le —— 
arranged in such exquisite taste. Surrounded 
bE e fashionable elegances of the apartment, it 
looked as much out of keeping as a full-blown wig 
And with all 
the horror of a girl of seventeen for any thing old — 
and unfashionable, I declared that it was only fit 
to standin the remotest quarters of the fourth pair 
of stairs. But my dear old aunt for once yielded 
not; cand, i in excuse for her attachment to this 


. time-honoured relic, and with many a sigh to the 
"memory of former days, related its history. I 


will now give it to you as near as possible in her 
own words— 
“I must go back to my school-days, and tell 


; 
; 


influence extended to raise things | 


| 


; over with them. This, upon their arrival it 


sweeping eye-lash revealed a tale of deep a 


you of my dear friend and school- mate, Con 

de Martigny. She was a West Indian by 
her father’s ancestors had been among th 
emigrants to the Island of St. Domingo. ’ 
princely income of their plantations enabled i at 
to pass much of their time in the dissipa 
Paris. It was during a visit to that capit 
Monsieur De Martigny had married his bea 
wife. She belonged to a family of the a 
noblesse, but was an orphan and sans dot. | 
two years of her luxurious southern exile h 
passed, when the revolution broke out ine t 
island. They were obliged to fly with their ig 
fant daughter. Fortunately, they managed t 
realize a large sum of money, which they b I 


1} 


of our northern cities, being invested in a flow 
ing commercial house, yielded an interest wh 
enabled them to command all the comforts ai 2 
elegances of life. Soon after his emigration to 

this country, M. De Martigny died. His” 
young and beautiful widow, partly from the ris- 
tocratic feelings with which she was stron zl 
bued, and partly from the trying effects of 
and change of climate on a constitution nm 
delicate, shrank from all society and devoted 
self to watching over that tender bud which 
formed her first and only care. Highly edue: 
and gifted, she was in every way competent t > 
the task; and when Constance reached the age o 

sixteen, she had never had another instru 
At that period, her mother, with a wonderful 
over her maternal devotion, placed her at a b 
ing-school for the attainment of certain brane 
which she thought would there be more tho 
acquired. And it was there I first became « 
quainted with her. After eighteen months of un- — 
broken friendship, we parted, with many a pi ae 2 
mise of lasting affection and future correspondence, — a 
both of which, unlike most school-girl pledges, 
were fulfilled. A few years after, I married and 
went to the South, I have her picture, paint 
by herself and given me at the time as a Partin 
keepsake. It gives a perfect idea of her appeai 
ance at that time—an exceedingly delicate com- _ 
plexion, with the most regular and arisiocratic _ 
outline of feature. Her darkly-fringed gray eye 
had a most peculiar and blended expression; a 
haughtiness about the brow, whilst the soft — 


tender feelings. Her air of elegance; her gentle 
graceful manners, would haye made her distin- 
guished even had she wanted beauty; and i 

cultivation and powers of her mind, added to a 
heart so noble and pure, must have rendered her’ ~ 


" CONSTANCE DE MARTIGNY. 


lovely and attractive, though destitute of every 

outward advantage. 

** Reared by her mother to the most high-toned 
refinement of manner, she was also gifted by na- 
ture with an imagination early awake to all the 
poetry of life, and an instinctive shrinking from 
all that was common-place or vulgar—gifis of 
doubtful advantage, to say the least; for, though 
they may confer exquisite enjoyments unknown 
to vulgar organization, they also render the pos- 
sessor doubly alive to all the sorrows and annoy- 

7 ances of life. And these tendencies, natural to 

' Constance’s character, had.been fostered and in- 

: creased by the life of refined and elegant indul- 

| gence which wealth and parental fondness had 

her to enjoy.. Thus, she had ever lived 
in a bright little world of her own, weaving fan- 
cies of her own poetical creation, Passionately 
devoted to literature and to the arts, reading, 
and music formed for her real enjoy- 

It would have been better, perhaps, for 

poor Constance had she been earlier taught to 

the realities of life— 

mbling wing let youthful fancy soar, 

's haunt the sunny realms of joy ; 

rand then the shades of life explore, 

Many a sight and sound of woe annoy.’ 


fe been thus minute in describing Con- 
character, because it is necessary you 

w her peculiar organization, or rather 
ully to comprehend the extent of her 


| year, her mother died; and weading 
is of this awful misfortune, came the 

of the commercial house in which their 
been placed. In their magnitude of 
evil, the latter was at first by her en- 
verlooked. Kora long time she remained 
this dreadful affliction, But sunny 
and to that period of life belongs 
of gathering up the fragments 
a storms of adversity ; and; though 

: Constance, endued with extreme 
, may sink for awhile in the lethargy of 


or, youthand time gradually work their 
ace. At her mother’s death, she was 

e of an old bachelor uncle, who had 
her parents from St. Domingo and was 
‘upon the interest of a small life estate. 
nstance was now another pensioner on 
owance. They retired to a small 
around. the humble apartments to 
was now reduced, Constance’s taste 
ts still threw the halo of elegance and 
The little parlour which was more 
r own, she. filled with the various 
iations of her furmer happy home. 
of art were hung around the 
also, her piano, her painting- 
i her dear mother's 
itoirs Here, with her books, 


a a d dt hies-aiea, sho tives again in the 
ast. In the charm of occupation she found, if 
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not happiness, peace and contentment; and the 
perfect retirement in which they continued to live, 
enabled her still to indulge in those lofiy and happy 
abstractions belonging to the ideal world. But 
Constance was, ere long, roused from these bliss- 
ful reveries to realities of life of the most galling 
kind. But before 1 touch upon these trials, 1 must 
introduce another important personage in this lite 
history. How can I give you an idea of Mr. 
Jacob Simpson—with all his emptiness and im- 
portance? ‘The exterior of this gentleman, how- 
ever, was, to say the least, fairly endowed. His 
face was decidedly handsome, his figure good, 
and he had great wealth; but the interior man 
was more slenderly provided for. His father (a 
retired tradesman) having made an immense for- 
tune, without possessing any advantages of eda- 
cation, rather underrated its importance; and 
nature, not bestowing any literary propensiues 
upon his son and heir, there were, consequently, ’ 
no counteracting efforts on the part.of the latter 
to prevent the evils springing from the father’s 
indifference. Accordingly, beyond the rudiments 
of a plain English education, the fields of learning 
were, to him, untrodden ground. His parents— 


plain, honest people—had not, however, neglecied 


to implant the seeds of morality and good conduet; 
and though, at the age of twenty-three, he found 
himself sole possessur of the handsome fortune 
which their industry and economy had gradually 
amassed, he continued to steer clear of the shoals 
of excess and immorality. His natural kindness 
of temper stood him in the place of sensibility, 
and his attention to all the outward conventional 
forms of politeness, formed the best substitute for 
that innate refinement which he lacked. The 
rent of De Martigny’s house made one small item 
of Mr. Simpson’s handsome income. This had 
at first led to an acquaintance, which, for a long 
time, ripened to nothing beyond a few business 
conversations and a passing bow. Simpson occa- 
sionally met him with his beautiful niece leaning 
upon hisarm. Enchanted with her appearance, 
he ardently longed for an introduction to the 
house; but their retired mode of ‘life, and De - 
Martigny’s continued disregard to Simpson’s oc- 
casional hints relative to the wish of .a further 
acquaintance, seemed to threaten eternal disap: 
pointment to any such hopes. It was to humour 
his niece that M. De Martigny had avoided bring- 
ing any one to his house, His disposition was. by 
no means morose, and he gladly mingled with his 
litle knot of acquaintances at their own homes or 
at public resorts. He wasan easy, good-tempered 
man, blessed with a pliant disposition, that had 
early accommodated itself to his. change of for- 
tune. Though of too ordinary a mind fully to 
comprehend his niece’s character, he loved her 
devotedly, and his first care and objectin life were 
to surround her with as many comforts,and lux- 
uries as his means could affurd, and enable her to 
attend undisturbed to those pursuits that formed 
her happiness. He had never troubled her with 
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any details of the many shifts and occasional per- charge of a treasure, to possess which I 
$ gladly sacrifice much that I own. What 


| 


‘sonal privations to which he was obliged to resort 
to meet their expenses. An attached old St. Do- 
mingo servant, belonging to her mother, he had 
always retained about her person, and she entirely 
co-operated with the uncle in relieving her sweet 
young mistress from any care in their litile mé- 
nage. If Constance’s tastes were expensive, they 
were not so in the manner of most young ladies. 
Perfectly indifferent to dress or display, she never 
left the house except for a quiet walk with her 
trgle or to go to church. Her letters to me form- 
ed her only communication with the outer world. 
In them she poured forth the effusions of a pure 
and fresh heart, and all the sublime and fanciful 
reveries which her religious feelings, her brilliant 
and enthusiastic imagination by turns suggested. 
Meanwhile, her uncle had been gradually accu- 
mulating a certain amount of debt, by a yearly 
“expenditure beyond his income, which he had 
each year hoped to retrieve, but which each year 
only continued to augment. Harassed by these 
difficulties, he had been obliged to request Simp- 
son’s permission for the postponement of his rent. 
This indulgence was again and again requested. 
However, to bring this long story on more rapidly, 


‘I will not dwell upon the different scenes that 


passed between them, in which Simpson became 
‘more and more au fait of De Martigny’s embar- 
-rassments. Finally, what was at first dropped in 
jest came to be dwelt upon more earnestly. In 
one of their conversations, Simpson said, in a tone 
half serious, half jesting,—‘If that angelic niece 
of yours could be induced to unite her fate to one 
who has long been an humble adorer, it would then 
be in her power to relieve you from every difficulty.’ 
M. de Martigny appeared startled at this sugges- 
tion, for it had never before, in the most. passing 
manner, crossed his brain. But Simpson, finding 


_ it produced no shade of dissatisfaction or anger, was 


emboldened, and, on another occasion, returned to 
the charge. De Martigny was now daily dreading 
‘the appearance of a sheriff within his doors, for 
some creditors had been of late more than usually 
He felt that the time had come when 
his dear niece, from whom he had always sought to 
ward off every annoyance, must now be informed 
‘that to meet these difficulties some jewellery and 
other articles that would bring a certain sum, must 
at once be parted with, Whilst he was preparing 
the words in which to frame this painful intelli- 
gence, Simpson accosted him. After a few com- 


-mon-place observations, to which De Martigny’s 


pre-occupied mind could scarcely attend, he came 
to the point. Simpson, be it remembered, was 
‘totally wanting in that delicacy of feeling which 
characterizes real refinement. There are certain 
occasions in life that serve as tests to character, 
when the outward plating falls off, and the real ore, 
whatever it may be, stands confessed. ‘Come,’ 
‘said he, ‘De Martigny, in a straightforward, sen- 
‘sible manner, let us arrange this business. I pos- 
‘sess what you require—money; and you have 


Will you permit me to present my sui? Yi 
confessed to me that the approaching pros 
seeing her subjected to privations of every” 
formed your severest trial. Promise me, then 
you will exert yourinfluence in my favour.’ 
the utterance of this speech, a variety of the ; 
had, meteor-like, darted across the brain of the 
perplexed De Martigny. Why should she not 
accept him? Were he to be the only sufferer 
the present difficulties, no prospect of relief we 
have induced him to listen to such overtures, 
his darling Constance—was she to submit to: 
the privations and mortifications that must 
overtake her? Even granting they could surm 
the present difficulties, what was her future lif 
be? Athis death (and he was quite an old 
what was to support her ?—his income died» 
him. She had education and talents, to be~ 
and many females in the same situation have t 
ed them to account. But he felt that Co; 
with her shy, sensitive disposition, her 
worldly knowledge, her aristocratic ideas 
would render subserviency to the rich aud 
or contact with the unfeeling so painful 
difficult, would entirely sink beneath the tri 
the other hand, here was a man of fair, ; 
peached character, enjoying that degree oh - 
sideration which great wealth in a republican cou Dun 

try always procures to its possessor, offering 
the most disinterested affection. Surely, b 
advantages sufficient to secure happin 
reasonable woman. And though he 
might exist some uncongeniality from dissimi 
of taste and education, with his common-p 
mind, this could not be viewed as an insupe 
barrier to happiness. Upon the strength of 
reflections, he laid aside his embarrassed man 
and cordially giving his hand to Simpson, assi 
him, that though motives of selfish interest could — 
never influence his advice to his niece, yet, from — 
the opinion he entertained of his character and his 
x 
7. 


position in life, he would rejoice to see their 
united, and promised to do all that lay in his power 
to bring matters to a favourable issue. They then ; 
parted. Simpson turned to the indulgence of — 4 
congratulatory reflections, and De Martigny lost | 
time in seeking his niece’s presence. He e 
menced with a few circumlocutory phrases, to whie 
Constance, in her utter ignorance of the expec! 
tions afloat, could find no clue. He proceeded mo 
openly to inform her, that various money difficulti 
had of late often induced melancholy reflectic 
with regard to her destitute situation in the e 
of his death, and that it was the cherished w 
his heart to see her well married and beyond 
reach of want; that these wishes seemed now 
the point of realization, for he just received an 
for her hand which he backed in every way by 
approbation. ‘Dear uncle, how you startle m 
know no one. Who can it be?” ‘I have kn 
him for some time, my dear; he is a man of ex- 


CONSTANCE DE MARTIGNY. 


, cellent reputation and of great wealth, and has long 
/ ‘entertained for you feelings of the warmest affection 
‘and admiration—Mr. Jacob Simpson. What say 
/ “you, Constance?’ This unexpected announcement 
astounded her not a little, for she had never as yet 
: entertained any thought of marrying. Isolating 
herself as much as possible from the bustling con- 
cerns of life, she had created for herself a world of 
sweet imaginings, i in which she dwelt, in 

" 

| 

] 


ve") 


‘Maiden meditation, fancy free. 


She soon collected her thoughts, and with a dash of 
in her tobe, answered—‘ Uncle, I.do not 

choose to marry.’ ‘That may be all very fine for 
the present, my dear; but were I to die to-morrow, 
‘to whom should I leave you?—and where would 
you find the means of support? Even now I am 
surrounded by debts and difficulties from which I 
x hardly know how to extricate myself. Must I sink 
to the grave with the harrowing thought that I 
; 
: 


ve ° 


leave one who has ever been so cherished and 
guarded, friendless and penniless?’ Moved by this 
t and affectionate appeal, Constance answer- 
more softened tone—‘ Uncle, it is unworthy 
r of us to discuss the advantages of this 
1, and, what is more, its necessity. Remem- 
_ der that Ihave never as yet spoken to the gentle- 
question. To please you, I am willing to 
is acquaintance, and try whether it be in 
er to reciprocate his feelings.’ The next 
ir. Simpson called, and was received. Again 
in his visits were repeated; but from the 
iterview, Constance had felt how very 
were the elements of which their minds 
q ynStituted, and how immeasurably they were 
et in taste, Sealing and education; and in posi- 
tive terms she announced to her uncle that it would 
“be impossible for her to accept him. Her uncle 
was, at first, highly irritated against her; gradually 
his displeasure assumed another form, was less 
openly evinced, but was evidently the more deeply 
¢; and, intime, not only did his spirits sink, but 
health was visibly failing—for this wish had 
n such deep root that his very life seemed to 
depend upon its accomplishment. With his matter- 
‘obtaet views, her conduct could be qualified by no 
r name but that of folly. Poor Constance 
oie disfoult to give an answer to his oft-re- 
as to what her objection to him 
y be. There are sympathetic souls 
2 whom the intervention of words is unne- 
; but to make her uncle understand the 
g of repugnance to Simpson, would have been 
ficult for her to explain as for him to compre- 
Poor Constance could have borne the im- 
ati io of being fastidious and ridiculous, but she 
ould not endure the painful sight of the failing 
h and gloomy Pac cmt cx of her uncle. Every 

ng of de gratitude towards ore who 
so long ‘roel kind friend and protector, 
d ar within her, and under the influ- 

Pe feelings, she determined to sacrifice 
self; and this word she used in announcing to 


a 
7 
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her uncle her final consent. The old man, in his 
joy at the happy termination of his wishes, laughed 
at the idea of connecting the word sacrifice with 
ten thousand dollars a year. 

‘‘Happy—happy Mr. Jacob Simpson. The wed- 
ding preparations were rapidly made. Poor Con- 
stance tried to pass the intervening time in forget- 
fulness of her approaching doom; and when the 
thought would force itself upon her mind, sought 
comfort in the silent determination of opposing all 
interference in her future pursuits and quiet hours. 
Just befure her marriage, she desired that a few 
articles of furniture, inseparably connected with 
the recollection of her dear, departed mother, and 
the happy days of early girlhood, might be removed 
to her new home; but Mr. Simpson, with all the 
contempt of a nouveau riche for all that bore the 
marks of time, imagined he would be giving ano- 
ther proof of his attention and gallantry to his fair 
bride, in replacing them by others of a more mo- 
dern stamp. Accordingly, the piano, the painting 
stand, the escritoir and the valuable paintings in 
their time-darkened frames, were by his order 
conveyed as useless lumber to an auction store, 
and each article replaced by another of the most 
fashionable and cosily description. What a pity 
that his well-filled purse could not purchase that 
delicate consideration for the feelings of another, 
and that refinement of mind which guide aright 
even when wanting in knowledge of the world’s 
conventional forms, or in that other quality so ex- 
pressively called tact. They were married in 
church, and, the ceremony over, proceeded to his 
magnificent mansion. Mr. Simpson had, no doubt, 
expected some gratification to his vanity by a dis- 
play of surprise and admiration on the part of Con- 
stance, when, with pompous gravity, he led her 
through the various superb apartments of which he 
had just constituted her mistress. Poor Constance 
cast but a languid, careless look upon all around ; 
but when he introduced her into what he called her 
buddoir, he exclaimed, in a gratulatory tone—‘ You 
will confess that I have replaced the old-fashioned 
things you sent here by others somewhat superior.’ 
Constance’s eye glanced around the apartment, 
and in an instant, perceived what had been done. 
Greatly shocked at this unfeeling removal of all 
those valued and familiar objects, she eagerly asked 
what had become of her escritoir. ‘Do you not 
see the beautiful substitute for it?’ he answered, 
calling her attention to a gilded one, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl. ‘I beg, sir, you would tell me 
what has become of mine; you cannot know how 
exceedingly valuable it is to me.’ ‘Indeed, my 
dear, where it is, is more than I can tell; my ser- 
vants have no doubt sold it, with the rest of the 
old-fashioned lumber, for their own account.’ ‘Good 
heavens! it had belonged to my mother! J entreat 
you, instantly, to spare no trouble to have it re- 
claimed, for not all the treasures of your house 
would I take in exchange for it.’ Mr. Simpson, at 
first, looked upon all this as a fine lady caprice, but 
her continued earnestness finally compelled him to 


take steps for its recovery, and after some difficulty, 
it was reproduced from the dark corners of some 
secondhand store. 

“* All these details Constance sent me in her let- 
ters afier her marriage. I had never been apprised 
of her intentions, or rather persecutions, until the 
final step had been taken and counsel rendered 
useless. Deeply as I regretted that she had formed 
80 ‘ill-assorted a marriage, the misfortune being 
now irretrievable, I cherished the hope that she 
would in tyne become reconciled to much that 
must, at first, annoy and pain her sensitive mind ; 
and that his affection and admiration for her, iined 
to his desire to please, might, in time, produce, if 
not corresponding sentiments, at least contentment 
and a cheerful endurance of her fate. But each 
letter more and more dispelled any such anticipa- 
tions. Alas! heart-broken, and weary of a life 

by the sunshine of congeniality, her 

h soon sank beneath the daily sufferings of a 
disappointed spirit, repressed in all its natural emo- 
tions. What added double poignancy to her men- 
tal anguish, was the reflection of her apparent 
“ingratitude for all his affection and well-meant, 
too often misplaced devotion. Those hours 

ef seclusion which she imagined, before her mar- 
riage, might still be hers to devote to intellectual 
occupations and to the cultivation of the arts, were 
- eonstantly intruded upon, ‘Too often was the airy 
thread, spun by faney and enthusiasm, rudely 
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le hal : Rose that yesterday, so fair, 
1 opening beauty crowned us, 

‘ at ‘To-day may leave us thorns to wear, 
Palys Tn ruins falling round us: 
. Yet, let us take the Rose of morn, 
Before its beauties languish ; 
i But not so close a lingering thorn 

soit Can make its memory anguish. 


us rt Pee eye that beams—our joy to day— 
y sleep in death to-morrow ; 
% nee wong be coldly turned away, 
fie DRG otite be dim ‘whh'eorrow:: 
Rin, may we answer smile for smile, 
But, ah! forgetting never 
What troth on earth abides with guile — 
_». And dearest ties must sever. 
Da JO gaksiy 
‘bole cunnaavkans music, sweet and clear, 
ini he oat is deeply drinking, 
nice may prove a syren’s lure, 
Till, wrecked, our bark is sinking: 
‘while our course straight on we steer, 
re’ll list the honeyed uumber, — A 
And take the song our voyage to cheer, © 


ot 


the _ 


Nor e’er be lulled tsk 


THE ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 


snapped in twain by some ignorant PEE, 
common-place remark. If she complained of not 


feeling well, he remained to nurse and watch 
if she was well, he remained to enliven her. 
was a species of slow torture, of which she 
not complain, but which was gradually 1 
her life. Her last letters only breathed the hope | 
a speedy release from all her trials. ‘ Her death, 

she wrote, ‘would enable him to seek ce 
better calculated for him, and with whom he | es > 
enjoy that kind of domestic sympathy which she __ 
had been unable to afford him.’ At last 
came one letter, written in a feeble, tremulou 
hand. In it, the beautiful aspirations of her so 
spirit seemed now solely directed to that. only 
fect and eternal source. She bade me farewell f 
ever, leaving me, as a dying legacy, what she m 
valued, the cherished relic of her early home 
little escritoir. Immediately upon the ei 
this letter, (notwithstanding the many, diffie 
which so long a journey presented,) [ detern 
having my husband’s kind permission and. p 
tion to go at once to her. But I arrived 


wo lat 


‘* One word more. What became of Mr, 
son?”’ Bt 5 
‘He bowed up his house for a whole mont 
wore a full suit of mourning for two, and at the 
end of six, ostentatiously installed Mrs. Si 
the second.”’ 


Thus, while the bitter and the sweet 
Our cup of life is filling— 

If summer sun, and winter sleet, 
By turns are warm and chilling, 

While transient things of ume and earth. 
Can soothe, adorn, betray us, 

Oh! let us grant them all their worth, 
But not the power to slay us! 


Yet, what was pure of love below, ; 
The change of time defying, 

A flower of heaven, shall spring and 
With bloom unstained, undying: 

And we who here the tender germ 
In faithful hearts may cherish, 

Shall find above ‘tis rooted firm, 
Where bud nor leaf can perish. 


And this our Thornless Rose will be, 
at yesterday was pining, ee 
A feeble shoot we scarce could see, __ 
‘Where serpent weeds were twining: — 


Dar 
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‘Transplanted on the Holy Mount, t oy z 
i Where forms no cloud of sorrow, 
Beside the stream from life’s clear — 
*Twill droop in nosed morrow. 


THE ‘WANDERER’ S SONG OF HOPE. 
cate worps ADAPTED TO A GERMAN AIR: 
“REPRESS FOR GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’s BOOK, 

BY JOHN T. §. SULLIVAN. 
MUSIC BY W. ASTHOFF. 
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glowing, Ye, zephyrs, softly blowing, So 


' Come, soothe my bosom, 


SSS 


ee san shines thro’ the show - er, Tho’ dark 
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Tho’ dark 


tide! 
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Ye, zephyrs, once delighted, 


- Before my hopes were blighted, 
Pe ke In childhood’s golden day ! 
ape ‘The thoughts of bliss remaining, 
M From sorréw still restraining, 
©) © Can never pass away ! 


} Pa Ye, zephyrs, onee refresh’d me, 
y ~ ‘When passion’s fears oppress’d me, 
os 5 The lov’d one could awake ! 


Ye thou art beautiful, thou blushing West, 
With royal vestments dipt in Heaven’s own dyes} 
o’er thy changeful hues, in quiet rest, 
kles the brightest diamond of the skies: 
ha peerless evening gem, divinely bright, 
h holds her empire *twixt the day and night. 
| er 
grieve I not when all thy glories fade, 
night invests the earth in deeper shade; 
- For then the moon pursues her course on high, 
“And stars of various light bestud the sky, 
ling scenes uumarr'd by sin’s dark powers, 
{smile as erst they smiled on Eden’s bowers, 
‘peace, and love, and joy, led forth the haleyon 
' 


Tpave Faised my eyes in the still night, 
far beyond those worlds of twinkling light 
‘Have look’d and look’d into the deep, deep se 
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ss REVELATIONS OF THE NIGHT. 


Her soul, now calmly sleeping, 
Has left me lonesome weeping,— 
The morning soon will break! 


Come, soothe my bosom glowin; 
Ye, zephyrs, softly blowing, 
So fresh from mountain sid 
The clouds above me sever, 
Lost is my gloom forever, 
And bright the flowing tide! 


Till scenes celestial open’dto my view: « 
Fair, sunay glades, and amaranthine flowers, _ 
Shedding perpetual fragrance ; peaceful bowers; — 
Trees with rich fruits, and living verdure bright, 
And sparkling fountains gushing into light. J 
Such scenes have met my eyes, while on my e 
Sweet music fell—not that of rolling spheres—_ 
But such as swells when saints and angels sing, 
And Heaven's high arches with their pwans ring: 
Blest sights and sounds, to grosser senses bea 
But to th’ immortal spirit clear reveal’. 


Tn such an hour, could it but burst its clay, 
How would th’ enraptur’d spirit soar awayy— 
And leaving far behind all sins and fears, 
All clouds and tempests, pains. and groans, and tear: 
Strike its celestial lyre mid saints above, 
With all a Seraph’s fire, and more than Seraph’s 
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a 
4 «Tux bleak wind whistles: snow showers far and near 
>, Drift without echo to the whitening ground; 
Autumn hath passed away, and cold and drear 
: ee meno bound!” 
A Harry New Year to all our friends—and may the 
_ readers of the Lady’s Book find in its pages, during the 
a] coming year, what the Eastern Sage promised to those 
who would read attentively his manuscripts—health and 
uty, wealth and wisdom! 
only as-easy to do as to teach what is good 
how soon might every body become perfect? 
pod resolutions are made to-day, only to be 
yet we do not believe such aspirations are 
y lost. There is progress in human improve- 
nest wishes and warm hopes are the pinions 
when it would soar above mere material enjoy- 
its best happiness in the faith that “ what- 
‘are good aud lovely and pure,” will, at no 
e of time, become fashionable and habitual 
d. Then “good society” will be worthy of its 
title, and elegant manners become the true 
‘nerous feelingsand a cultivated mind. We 
hat we can throughout the year to make our 
or such a blessed consummation. 
etions shall we give about preserving the 
sf ae each fair reader of ours 
out in thin-soled shoes, and warned her to 
‘cloak around,” and be careful how she exposes, 
epasakaticne “slight colds,” which ure the parasite 
ath, sown by the winds, and fastened often on 
st and loveliest of those human plants which we 
prone adorn and bless society. 
isite to health is cheerfulness of spirit, 
consider a moral virtue and easy of attainment 
who will in truth and sincerity strive to culti- 
Resolve, then, on this first day of the year, that 
ill be cheerful through all the changes which its 
seg Bemember there is a“ ‘silver lining” 


-on the verge of Alpine snows, so we 
we _— some charm, some blessing 
thood of those sorrows and misfor- 
r aie te a “winter of discontent.” 
isthe divine “hzmony” which pre- 
measure, the moral health of the soul, 
ity for those exciting amusements 
wwhich'wear out the physical constitution 
e morbidly’sad and discontented, who often 
ch devices; old before their time. 
t ‘cheerful, then, which’you cannot be unless 
\_ good life and ‘perform conscientiously your 
will scarcely require even'a Homaopa- 
hsiiaed - Leonie ame is‘also 'es- 


© Solomon, that “beauty is vain,” yet every 
’ d person feels that neither symmetry 
oi ony of features, nor “the tincture of the 


the beautiful. But on this subject we 


tie rate readers mean fully subseribe to | 
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prefer to quote the opinion of a man, rather than give our 
own. Leigh Hunt, in an admirable article on Female 
Beauty, thus sums up the matter :— 5 

“It is an old remark that the most beautiful women are 
not the most fascinating. It may be added, I fear, that 
they are seldom so. The reason is obvious. They are 
apt to rely too much on their beauty, or give themselves 
too many airs. Mere beauty ever was, and ever will be, 
a secondary thing, except with fools. The most fasei- 
nating women, generally speaking, are those that possess 
the finest powers of entertaining the mind. In a partieu- 
lar and attaching sense, they are those who ean partake 
the pleasures and the pains of their friends in the liveliest 
and most devoted manner. Beauty is litle without this. 

“To sum up the whole, the eharms that are really in- 
dispensable to being beloved may be possessed by every 
one who is not personally, or mentally, or morally de- 
formed. Let us enumerate them. 

« Firstly, an eye, which, whether black, blue or gray, 
has the spirit of kindness in its expression. 

“Secondly, a mouth that is able to say a good deal, and 
all sincerely. Its teeth, kept as clean as possible, must 
be an argument of neatness in general; it must also ‘be 
very good-natured to servants, and friends that eome in 
unexpectedly to dinner. 

“Thirdly, a figure which shall preserve itself, not by 
neglecting any of its duties, but by good taste, exercise 
and the dislike of gross living.” 

Fourthly, (but this is our own corollary,) the art of being 
happy at home, and making that home the abode of peace, 
(Where can ‘peace dwell if it be not sustained by piety?) 
These qualities will sway the souls of men, when the 
shallower perfections of beauty and the mere accomplish- 
ments which education bestows would cease to charm. 
A ‘good heart is, after all, the best beautifier. 

Next to beauty, in the scale of advantages whieh the 
Sage promised and we shall strive to confer on our read- 
ers, is wealth. But do not hope that we shall lend you 
the lamp of Aladdin or the cap of Fortunatus, or even 
hint where a gold mine may be found. Money ean be 
gained by any one'who will devote himself to the pursuit; 
but real wealth implies more than this—it is the possession 
of means for securing one’s own comfort and contributing 
to the comfort of others. It needs not great riches to do 
this, but to'understand its right use; and those only who 
do know this we call the wealthy. 

Is it not passing strange, that when so few of the real 
enjoyments of life can be purchased with money, it should 
be such an universal object of desire? Neither health, 
beauty, intellect, knowledge, virtue, affection nor peace 


‘of mind, can be bought with money; and those who’toil 


and strive for wealth with the expectation that it will 
bring happiness to themselves in any other way than ‘by 


‘using it as the means of doing good and making others 


happy, will find their hopes vain. When sought by un- 
just methods or from selfish motives, it never has proved 
a blessing, it never will prove a blessing. Theswealth, 
therefore, which we wish to see our friends possess, is the 
power of doing good and the heart to do it. 
And wisdom—what is it to be wise? On this day, to 
47 
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Pann 
: be innocently happy and look forward with Srateful an- Sorrows come, bow in submission fa 
} ticipations to the blessings which the year may have in and patience; and remember that every change is on} 
’ Store for us, is true wisdom. dained in merey, and, if rightly improved, will bring: 4 
f But the dark side of the picture? Piness, 


Never look for the dark side. When misfortunes or 
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+ Messrs. Harpers are Publishing Bishop Thirlwall’s “His- 5 Of it should equal some other novels we have had from 
t tory of Greece,” in eight numbers, at twenty-five cents each, that quarter, it will have an extensive sale. The same 
- This is the best History of Greece extant, and to import house have sent us “ Simm’s Castle Dismal; 
5 the English edition costs sixteen dollars, Bishop Thir;- lor’s Christmas. a publication from the Ne 


- wall’s views are liberal, directly the reverse of Mitford's, of Burgess & Suringer. 
who is Strongly censured by Macaulay for carrying his Mr.C. Sheppard, of New York, has pub! 
uulra Tory doctrines into the politics of ancient Greece, heff’s Elocution.” a Strictly practical ise, With pieces 
: and distorting facts to suit them. marked with inflections, and ® system Of directions for 
Messrs, Carey & Hart have published “The Public and Pronunciation, emphasis, &c. } 
Private Life of Lora Chancellor Eldon, with Selections from We have recej 
his 


: volumes, and is one of the Most complete, as it certainly ina quarto-newspaper form, to be transmitted 

SY is one of the most enertaining biographies which has ap. We learn that the editorship of the New 
} Peared since Boswell’s Life of Johnson. The eminence again passed imo the hands of Park Benjamin, B 
of Lord Eldon’s Position, and the Active part which he additions and improv. 


Portion is as lively and piquant as the epistolary portion —— 
is interesting and characteristic of the Several writers— . 
and these writers, it should be remembered, were the OUR NEW STYLE OF Fasm 


Our readers will notice our new and 
ext r le of fashion pl R int i 
. Works of Mrs. he \ ine the Style o ashion plates + hee 
ci lish edis, ° ica “ 


“mingled with all the fascinations of romance, 
>. Messrs. Ferritt & Co., of Publishers? Hall, have received 
» from the Harpers a supply of their cheap edition of 


pes 
» “Thirlwails History of Greece,” “Harper's Pictorial Family ESSER’ 
» Bible” “Nears History of the Puritans,» “Macculloch’s Ga. fae + 
» Relteer,” and “Zales from the German.» By the aid of our accomplished 
«Messrs, Harper & Brothers have issued No, 13 of their ‘enabled to treat our friends to a de. 


‘index, which greatly enhances the value of the work to 
1 + the historical student, 

» Messrs. G. B, Zeiber & Co. have Published an 

« Rovel by a gentlemen of Alabama, entitled “Onslow; or, 

f the Protégé of an Enthusiast,” an Historical Traditionary 
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THE SISTERS 


OF BETHANY. 


(See Plate.) 


*” OW it came to pass, as they 
i went, that Jesus entered into 
a certain village: and a certain 
woman named Martha re- 
ceived him into her house. 
“And she had a sister 
called Mary, who also sat at Jesus’ 
feet, and heard his word. 

**But Martha was cumbered about 
much serving, and came and said to 
him, Lord, dost thou not care that my 
sister hath left me to serve alone? Bid 
her, therefore, that she help me. 

** And Jesus answered and said unto her, Mar- 
tha, Martha, then art careful and troubled about 
many things ; 

**But one thing is needful: and Mary hath 
chosen that good part which shall not be taken 
away from her.’ 

Such is the graphic and touching sketch of the 
sisters of Bethany, as given by St. Luke, which 
the beautiful plate in this number of our book 
illustrates. We can add nothing, by story or 
song, to the impressive interest which the scene 
must awaken in the heart of every woman. There 
sits the Saviour, who, though Lord of heaven and 
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earth, has come to the lonely abode of the poor 
sisters; and, see, with all the kindness and aflec- 
tion of a brother, he sympathizes in their cares 
and duties, their sorrows and joys—and his reproot 
of the undue anxiety of Martha about her house- 
keeping, the details of which are so burdensome 
to many of our sex, is full of instruction. When 
we can learn to govern our pride of display and 
subdue the desire of impressing others with the 
wonders of our skill and good management—when 
we can go on calmly with the small details of our 
daily concerns, doing good, so far as possible, to 
all within our sphere and influence, performing our 
duties from habit as well as principle, we shall find 
the cares of life wonderfully diminished, and the 
troubles of housekeeping scarcely worth mention- 
ing—certainly not a subject on which we should 
disturb others by our complaints and repinings. 
Bethany, the village where this scene occurred, 
is situated near the Mount of Olives, about two 
miles east of Jerusalem. It is now but a small 
place, yet travellers are still shown an old ruin 
which tradition reports is the house where Martha, 
Mary and their brother Lazarus dwelt. And near 
it is, also, his sepulchre, which the Turks hold in 
much veneration, using it as a place for prayer 
49 


THE BLOXHAMS AND MAYFIELDS; 


OR, PEOPLE OF THE LAST CENTURY 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


PART THE SECOND. 


T length they came in sight 
fof the substantial stone man- 
Ky sion of Squire Mayfield, with 
its vast barn constructed of the 
same solid material, and its 
numerous out-houses. 
‘ “This is my father’s place” 
“t¥ —said Morris. 
“* Very fair, indeed! Really, very fair. 
Quite a nice thing’’—said Bloxham, in an 
under voice to his wife. 
‘*Hush’—she replied, in the same tone 
—‘‘if you think so, don’t say so; the boy 
will hear you. What a ninny you are.” 

“*T perceive”—said Bloxham, aloud to Morris— 
‘that none of your cottages and farm-houses have 
thatched roofs. Very extraordinary—very extra- 
ordinary, indeed! Quite inconceivable !” 

“‘Not at all’—answered Morris. ‘‘ Wood is 
plenty enough all over’ America. When shingles 
are always to be had, where would be the use of 
thatching with straw, which cannot last as long, 
dries slowly when wet, and when dry, ‘catches fire 
like tow.” 

They now came in front of the house, which 
was shaded by fine trees, and Morris stopped the 
carriage at a broad horse-block of stone, on which 
all the Bloxhams, in process of time, were safely 
landed. ‘They were met at the gate by Mr. and 
Mrs. Mayfield and the whole family; Tommy 
Tring bringing up the rear. The younger portion 
of the black servant® belonging to the establish- 
ment had dispersed themselves about the fences; 
the biggest boys and girls were sitting on the top- 
rails—the piccaninies peeping through the bars, 
most of them having pieces of pie in their hands. 
The elder female domestics looked out from the 
side doors; and two of the men were at hand to 
unload the vehicle of the baggage. 

The guests were greeted with a smiling wel- 
come; but it cannot be denied that the towt en- 
semble of their appearance caused some disappoint- 
ment; and their quantity of trunks and boxes 
seemed rather puzzling, till Morris took an oppor- 
tunity of telling his mother that Mr. Bloxham and 
family were on their way to Baltimore. 

Tommy Tring surveyed the strangers with a 
look of disapproval; but did himself the violence of 
keeping silent, except to say hintingly to one of the 
servants who passed him in carrying in a trunk— 
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‘Pompey, you needn’t think much of these Bri- 
tishers. They’re not the best quality—nothing 
superfine about them. I’ve determined to keep 
aloof. Evil communication corrupts good man- 
ners.”” 

The guests were ushered into the large sitting- 
room, where they were invited to partake of a pro- 
fuse luncheon of cakes and pies, accompanied by 
some excellent spruce beer, of which, after drink - 
ing two glasses, Mr. Bloxham remarked—‘* Excuse 
me, Mr. Mayfield, America is a fine country—but 
I fear republics do not shine in breweries. Now, 
this American porter of yours (excuse me again) 
is not quite equal to Whitbread’s Intire.” 

Mr. Mayfield explained what it really was, 
though Morris gave his father a look that signified 
—*‘‘ Don’t tell him.” 

After the luncheon, to which the guests did 
ample justice, Mrs. Mayfield accompanied the fe- 
males and the youngest children up stairs; and, as 
they complained loudly of the heat, she lent them 
all loose gowns be’ ing to herself and daughters 
—not forgetting to offer one to the maid Molly, 
who giggled at it exceedingly. Mrs. Mayfield lett 
them to rest themselves till dinner-time ; but in a 
few minutes the children were scampering about 
the stairs, and running. through all parts of the 
house. 5 “ ; 

Meanwhile Mr. Bloxham and Mr. Mayfield sat 
together in the porch, engaged in what was termed 
by the former a political conversation, in the course 
of which he was peculiarly diffuse on the vices of 
the English nobility and the crimes of the ministry 
always very favourite subjects with the class to 
which Bloxham belonged. These were the sam: 
sort of people that, at a later period, were called 
radicals, and of whom few but the most unfavour- 
able specimens seem to have visited America. 

**T could tell you things’*—pursued Bloxham— 
‘that would make your hair stand on end—things 
that have never been allowed to get into print, and 
that, in fettered, manacled, chained-up England. 
would, if barely mentioned, subject the disclose: 
to fine, imprisonment, transportation. Alas for my 
country !—alas for white-cliffed Albion!—alas for 
old John Bull!” 

“‘Tam sorry to hear all this**—observed Mr 
Mayfield. ‘From what you tell me, England 
must be in a most pitiable condition.” 

‘* Never mind’’—spoke the boy Horne Tooke, 
who, like a mischievous sprite, was always gliding 
about unperceived, and seen and heard unexpect- 


nd who was now kicking his heels on a 
ide them—‘‘ never mind, pa’ is only speak- 
1¢ of his speeches—such as he makes at 
in the fields.’? 
. But how could the astounding things to which 
é you have alluded become known at all?*—inquired 
Mr. _Mayfield—‘* if telling them places the relator 
in danger of such severe penalties 2?” 
“There you have him??—exclaimed Horne 
Tooke. “* Pa’, what do you say to that 2”? 
Bloxham turned aside to the boy, and frowned 
threateningly at him; but the boy knew by expe- 
rience that a frown was all he had to fear, there- 
fore he did not fear it at all; so he grinned a laugh, 
ind gave his father what is elegantly termed in 
a poke in the ribs—a refined enforcement 
on to the word, which we believe is 
- to British society, and which the preco- 
e Tooke had learnt already.” 
sir”?—said Bloxham to Mr. Mayfield— 
: word, sir—excuse me, sir, but I begin 

et that what I have heard of the Yankee 
ris true. Confess, candidly, are not you 
s a leetle—a very leetle inquisitive ?”° 

not a Yankee’’—replied Mr. Mayfield. 
ce, I hope ?””—said Bloxham. 
the least’’—answered Mayfield, 
should rather consider it an honour to 
that section of the Union. The light of 
aliberty ne, dawned in the east.”’ 
e’’—replied Bloxham. ‘‘I re- 
Bytes eeiation began with the Bos- 
. Yes—yes, they fought a battle in 
ens. Rather a singular field! Quite 
the battle-grounds of Europe. Your 
have been a little cramped or so, for 
= And you had another great fight, 
place called Mud Fort, somewhere in the 
irhood of the Dismal Swamp. A curious 
fo construct a fort of mud. And then 
a Brandywine battle—so called, I sup- 
its being lost by fighting under the in- 
of Bacchus. Rather odd, however, to 
name in commemoration of that circum- 
Excuse me, but, candidly speaking, I do 
e that your American battles seem to 
names.’’ 
it do you think of Monmouth and Trenton, 
and Yorktown ?””—inquired Mr. Mayfield. 
 fair—very fair, indeed! All of them 
except one. ‘To what do those names 
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in places where the arms of America 
—replied Mayfield. ‘‘'The last par- 


| somewhat difficult to keep the run of 
"observed Bloxham. ‘‘ Excuse me, 


her petty affairs—quite on a small 
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‘the better, provided they effected the 
pose”’—replied Mr. Mayfield. ‘‘If our 
were small compared with the slaughter- 
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fields of Europe, their results have been gigantic.’ 

“* As how, pray ?’’—said Bloxham. 

““We will converse on some other subject” — 
said Mayfield, recollecting his character of host, 
and becoming apprehensive that he might be led 
into some remarks not quite agreeable to his guest. 
‘J would rather, Mr. Bloxham, hear you talk of 
England than of America, believing that it will 
naturally give you pleasure to do so.’ 

‘* With all my heart’’—said Bloxham. 

‘*T knew you would say that’’—remarked Horne 
Tooke. 

‘*T remember one day’’—pursued Bloxham— 
‘fone day in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
I overtook my friend Fox, who seemed quite in a 
brown study with those shaggy brows of his. 
‘Well, Charley’—said I, clapping him on the 
shoulder—‘a penny for your thoughts.’ ”” 

‘*Did he take your penny?’’—said Horne Tooke. 
‘*Give me a penny for mine, and I’ll tell you what 
they are.’’ 

‘Just at that moment’’—continued Bloxham— 
‘‘up came Sheridan, with his bright black eyes. 
I was always fond of a joke with Brinsley, and 
sometimes he found me. rather too much for him. 
‘ Sherry!’—said I—‘ I hear you and the prince had 
a grand blow out last night at Carlton House. 
Pray, did you put him under the table or he you ?’ 
While we were all laughing together, Fox, Sheri- 
dan and I, who should come along but Billy Pitt 
with that interminable nose of his. He scowled at 
us as if he thought we were laying our heads to- 
gether and plotting treason.’? 

“*T thought you were all laughing’ "—interrupted 
Horne Tooke. 

“To tell you the truth, Mr. Mayfield’? — 
pursued Bloxham—‘‘if he had suspected us of 
treasonable sentiments, perhaps—but remember 
this is a state secret—perhaps he would not have 
been far wrong. But this is only between you and 
Lh 

‘* And me’’—said Horne Tooke. 

“Talk of treason’’—continued Bloxham—‘‘I 
could tell you of midnight meetings in strange 
places; and sitting in conclave, and debating on 
the means of shaking England to its foundation.’’ 

“*But you did not do it’’—said Horne Tooke. 
“*You never even shook me; and you never as 
much as took me by the collar but once, and then 
you had to let go directly.’? 

“T had become celebrated’’—pursued Bloxham 
—‘‘by my speeches in Cold Bath Fields, and by 
addressing a great democratic meeting at Copen- 
hagen House. I was feared, sir; I was feared and 
formidable, though I say it that should not say it.’’ 

‘*Then why do you?’’—asked Horne Tooke. 

‘*T was wanted, sir; I was wanted’’—continued 
Bloxham. ‘‘ The opposition knew that I was a 
tower of strength to walk in among the people, 
and tell them how their noses were kept to the 
grindstone. Yes, sir, I could tell you of our night 
meetings in strange places.” 

“« Taverns, perhaps’’—said Mr. Mayfield. 
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‘They are not so strange’’—said Horne Tooke. 

“Tt was just like Venice Preserved’’—pursued 
Bloxham. ‘‘ Indeed, one of us had performed in 
that play (private theatricals, af course,) and knew 
exactly how to do a plot.” 

“*That’s the play you always take us to’’—said 
Horne Tooke. ‘I’ve got quite tired of it, and so 
have the other children. And the pit’s always so 
full when it’s acted, we’re squeezed up to nothing ; 
above all, when ma’ goes. I know one of the 
speeches by heart; I heard it so often, and it was 
the only one I liked— 


‘Final destruction seize on all the world.” 


“We were sworn to a solemn and perpetual 
secresy’’—continued Bloxham—*“ just like the pa- 
triot band of conspirators in Venice Preserved, and 
we took hands upon it together. Would you like 
to have an idea of our plan? We were to seize 
the Tower—the Tower of London, sir; and then 
we were to take the guns up the Thames to Wind- 
sor Castle, and attack that—after which we were 
to burn Westminster Abbey, and annihilate the 
tombs of the kings and nobles, and the poets that 
flattered them. We were all to give up hats and 
wear liberty-caps. That was my proposal. A 
certain duke, who was one of our Spartan band, 
had a joke about it. He said it would raise the 
price of red flannel. Ha! ha! ha! I think I 
hear him saying it. We never knew before that 
his grace was a wit.” 

- “And you did not know it then’’—said Horne 
Tooke. 

“*He was a whole oak-tree in our helmet’’— 
continued Bloxham. ‘‘ You know it was a glorious 
thing to have noblemen among us; and I assure 
you, he was not the only one of our band that rode 
in a coach with a coronet on it.’” 

“From what you have told me of British noble- 
men’’—said Mayfield—‘‘I should suppose they 
could be no advantage to any cause, much less that 
of liberty.’” 

- “Ahem —aha—ahem”’—continued Bloxham — 
“*to be sure our nobility are rather a bad set, par- 
ticularly the Howards, whom Pope, the poet, says, 
are all fools and cowards. But then we only in- 
tended to make tools of them—a sort of cat’s paws. 
We held ourselves above them. But still it is 
always good poliey to have an eye to the million. 
We must throw a tub to the whale and put a fea- 
ther in its cap. There can’t be much done in 
England on any side, unless we can get the coun- 
tenance of a few titled men. A lord goes a great 
way, and a duke farther still—as I said one day, to 
his grace the Duke of Bedford, and he was pleased 
with the compliment. But as to the mass of the 
nobility—the ministerial ones I mean—numerous 
as they are, we had the satisfaction of expecting to 
make them shake in their shoes. I was celebrated 
for giving them powerful looks whenever I met 
them. I had a knack of it.” 

‘Were they the same sort of looks you try to 
give me ?’’—said Horne Tooke. 
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“*T recollect once in coming out of the House 
Lords, the Duke of Richmond was passing v 
through the crowd on his way to his carriage, W 
I kept darting at him a series of my pi 
glances, every one of which told. I saw that; 
I distinctly heard him say to Lord Hawkesbury, — 
who was close beside him,—‘ What's that fellow 
blinking at me for?’ ”’ 

‘*Pa’’—said Horne Tooke—‘‘I think you'd 
better keep such things to yourself.”’ 
They were now interrupted by a summons to — 
dinner, at which Tommy Tring was not present— 
he preferring to dine in another room with the 
Mayfield children. : 
The dinner was profuse and excellent—the first 
the Bloxhams had eaten at a private house since — 
their arrival. Mrs. Bloxham, however, ully 
abstained from tasting of any article recut \ 
American, and she also endeavoured to prevent 
her children from doing so—telling them be 
strange things might disagree with them. 
““Why, ma’’—said Horne Tooke—*‘ you let us 
eat all sorts of strange things at thé Spread Eagle.’ 
‘That was to give you an opportunity of 
fying your curiosity. But they did you a greai 
deal of harm.”? - 
** When and how ?”’—persisted the boy. “How 
were we the worse for them, and what harm 
they do us? Tell me that. You’ can’t say 
were one moment sick—any of us.’ 
His mother endeavoured to silence him; b 
father tried to laugh, and said— 
‘Mrs. B., you'd better let young ho 
You'll find him too hard for you.”’ 
‘*He’s worse than ever since he came to A 
rica’’—murmured Mrs. Bloxham. 
** A clever lad, sir’’—continued Biscaekl 
ing to Mr. Mayfield—‘‘a clever lad, as you n 
easily perceive. He’ll make a figure in the 
yet. You'll have him legislating for you in 
House of Congress before fifteen years, and 
ing to guide, with tongue of fire, the restless. 
der of your government.” 
‘Tell me why”—persisted Horne Tooke 
addressing his mother ‘‘tell me why we were 
lowed to eat squashes, and sweet potatoes, a 
pie and pumpkin-pudding, and every thing on the 
table, when we were at the Spread Eagle.?? 
‘Horne Tooke, my boy,” said Mr. Bloxhar 
you are certainly sharp enough to unde: 
that when we are at an inn, and a public 
where we pay all the same eat or no eat, it j 
visable to indulge ourselves with every thing 
is to be had; so as to be quite sure of getting 
worth of our money. You know we did the 
on board of ship. Now some of the passe 
were always complaining of the length of the 
age; but I always laughed, and said”—I dis 
care if it lasted two months, as long as we we’ 
the captain’s keep. Ha, ha, ha—that’s me 
sotly- there’ ‘nothing like having the full won 
one’s money.” 
‘But here in this house we pay no money 
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all’’—said Horne Tooke—“‘ and that is better still. 
Ma’, I know very well what you are at. You want 
us to hate every thing in America; and so you’re 
afraid to let us eat any more of their nice vic- 
tuals.’” 

“The child does not know what he’s talking 
about’’—said Mrs. Bloxham. 

“* Yes I do”’—said Horne Tooke—‘“‘ Pa’ says I 
always have my wits about me. I know I am the 
brightest of the family—the only bright one, too.’’ 

“Mr. B.’”’—said his wife—‘‘I told you it would 
be so. There’s something in the air of this coun- 
try that is not fit for English children. It makes 
them rude, and saucy, and unbidable from the 
moment they set their feet on the land of liberty as 
you call it.’ 

** Why, I was just as bad at home’’—said Horne 
Tooke—‘“‘ and I dare say a great deal worse; forI 
had not half such good times.’”’ 

Dinner was at length over; and as they ad- 
journed to the front parlour, Bloxham whispered 
to his wife—‘‘this squire is a capital fellow—I 
site sat down to a better feed.’’ 
quiet,’’ said Mrs, Bloxham—‘‘ some of the 
may hear you.” 

‘Inthe cool of the afternoon, Mr. Mayfield showed 
his guests round the farm; and the Bloxham chil- 
dren were made free of the two peach orchards ; 
. , ig previously made themselves so in the fore- 
seemed to look about, but in 
nothing; for his whole attention was 
by hearing himself relate paltry and 
anecdotes of the king and queen, with 
digressions on Fox, Sheridan and the 
Duke of Bedford ; talking of all these distinguished 
men as fiiBiely as ‘‘ maids of thirteen do of pup- 

__py-dogs.”” He even hinted that through his intimacy 
| with Sheridan he was no stranger to the Prince of 
f Wales, whom he praised without measure, as a 
fi 
| 


noble, generous fellow that was always in debt, 

_ and whose feelings went entirely with the people ; 

the said people being all bursting with impatience 

for the time to arrive when he should begin to 
reign over them. 

| “You know of course’”’—continued Bloxham— 

- < that the prince i is in the opposition. The heir ap- 

| parent alwaysis. I can assure you, sir, (and I have 

had private opportunities of knowing) his royal 

highness (heaven bless him) is arepublican at heart ; 


a thorough. 
“it is certainly not his business to be so.” 


“Then ‘the greater the patriotism’’—pursued 
Bloxham—“ To ‘see how his royal highness goes 
to the balls of untitled persons ;.and how agreeable 
Poin. er to ladies that are plain Miss and 

carina them to dance. ‘Yes—yes, he 
°3 core” the hammer that is to 


oe ning ‘chains of king-ridden Eng- 


. democrat. 

q “«That is strange’—observed Mr. Mayfield— ° 
t 
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England to every thing in America. As an episode, 
she introduced a minute description of the Lord 
Mayor’s show, a spectacle which her son, Horne 
Tooke (who followed close behind), averred was 
nothing in comparison to Bartlemy fair, and not 
half so productive of fun as Guy Faux day. 

The tea-table went on much in the same manner 
as the dinner-table ; except that the children fol- 
lowed the example of Horne Tooke, and helped 
themselves voraciously to cakes, honey, and sweet- 
meats ; their mother no longer essaying to check 
them. 

As soon as Mrs. Mayfield had found that the 
Bloxhams were on their way to Baltimore, she 
began to make arrangements for their staying all 
night at her house, understanding that they would 
take the stage next morning as it passed the gate.* 

When evening came, great was the trouble of 
getting the Bloxham children to bed. Some cried 
because they were sleepy, and some because they 
were not; Horne Tooke made no difficulty about 
it, one way or the other, but steadily kept his seat, 
and put in his word as usual; it being always the 
settled purpose of his soul to sit up as long as any 
of the grown people. And this purpose he regu- 
larly effected; his parents being afraid to oppose 
him in it. Consequently, he was pale, thin, sharp- 
faced, and old-looking ; as is ‘always the case with 
children who are allowed to stay up late. 

At last all the juveniles, except Horne Tooke, 
were deposited in the sleeping-places, with some 
trouble and inconvenience prepared for so many ; 
Mrs. Bloxham herself first reconnoitering every 
bed to ascertain if there was a blanket upon it, 
(warm as the weather was), to keep out the cold; 
and shutting down all the sashes to keep out the 
air; and closing and bolting all the window shut- 
ters to keep out thieves ; and seeing that there was 
a small lamp placed in every hearth (not, however, 
to keep out ghosts) and lamenting dolefully that 
these lamps were not rush-lights; and declaring 
that she did not believe such a thing as arush-light 
was to be had in America, all the people ‘‘ being 
wedded to oil.”” 

On retiring for the night, Mrs. Mayfield (an 
exemplary wife, and an ever-to-be-imitated hostess) 
forbore to make any comments on the guests; 
justly supposing that her husband was disappointed 
in his opinion of them; and that he would rather 
not hear of the mistake he had made in inviting 
such people. to his house. : 

This was the truth, for Mr. Mayfield now won- 
dered at his late blindness ; his eyes, in the course 
of the day, having been fully opened to the fact 
that his ‘‘good Englishman’’ was in reality.a very 
bad specimen of British mind and manners; being 
a half-bred, half-taught, lying, impudent and con- 
ceited fool; and in no respect any thing like a 
gentleman. Also, that no dependence was to be 
placed on what he said of English politics, or of 
English great men, or of any thing else. Also, 
that his wife and children were rude, vulgar, and 
every way annoying. 


“Well, dear Patty”—said Mayfield, guessing 
the thoughts of his considerate spouse—‘‘ I know 
you are thinking of these people exactly as I do. 
I am very sorry that I was so injudicious as to 
bring them upon you. But after all, it is no great 
hardship to endure them for twenty-four hours. 
To-morow morning they will certainly depart. 


TO MISS M. S. 


A Lay for thee, sweet lady? Qh! I would the power 
were mine 

To weave a worthy chaplet for that polished brow of 
thine; 

I would I had the minstrel’s art, thy praises to prolong, 

I would blend thy name, Oh, loveliest! with the numbers 
of sweet song. 

Thou ’rt very, very beautiful, and often when I gaze 

Upon thy smooth, fair cheek, sweet girl, where many @ 
ringlet plays, 

I fain would breathe a heart-felt prayer that life might be 
to thee 

A seene of hallowed loveliness—like sunset out at sea! 


May Time, who in his wasting march leaves many a 


print of eare, Mistake me not, sweet maiden, nor the offering 
Ne’er trace a wrinkle on thy brow—thy cheek stain with Believe me, not an earthly thought inspires the 
atear; °Tis breathed upon by gentler thoughts, with pra 
And may that heart of thine, unscathed by passion’s thee and thine, 
gloomy fire, And I know with pleasant memories of name thou'lt tl 
Beat like the gentle melody of a master-hand-strung lyre. of mine. 
$e tO OO 


TO A LADY ON HER BRIDAL EVE, 
‘ “WITH A WREATH OF WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, EMBLEMS OF TRUTH AND CONSTA 


BY HARRIETTE S. LONG. 


Taxz, lady, take the wreath I send, 
Of snow-white flowers entwined,— 
* An emblem meet of constancy, 
A pure and spotless mind. 


And with it wreathe that brow of thine, 
Ere at the altar thou 

Shall breathe into the loved one’s ear, 
A high and holy vow. 


And may your lives, as years glide by, 
In purity so blend, 

With truth and constancy combined, 
Like the snow-white wreath I send. 


BY DR. JOHN C. M’CABE. 


~~ 


And it must be confessed there is really 
amusement in their absurdities.’ 
“True, my dear’—replied Mrs. Mayfield- 
‘* and during the short time they are yet to rem 
let us remember that they are still our — 
we will talk no more about them.” 
(To be continued.) 


May’st thon be happy, maiden dear—thou should’st be — 
nothing less! 

(So formed to win the warm heart’s love—so made to 
and bless ;) ’ 

When he who pays his tribute now to that sweet fa 
and form, 

Shall be, perchance, the pilgrim of the tempest 
storm. 


Farewell! the word is spoken! and we part—for ever 
part! ; 

Yet know thy name is written on the tablets of my 

And fancy oft shall picture thee, maid of the calm 
brow, 

A holy thing of memory as beautiful as now! 


TO THE SAME WREATH, FADED. 


Lapy, the wreath so late I gave, i 
Which then seemed lovely in your eyes, 

The momentary pleasure past, . 
Now withered and neglected lies. 


So prize the joys this world affords 
But for their own intrinsic worth; 

Nor seek to make their pleasures last 
Beyond the hour which gives them birth. 


And when the cup of Death’s black wine 
By thee is quaffed, may then be given 
That gift, which is above all price, ' 

A fadeless wreath in Heaven. 
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LNCY balls are considered, 
y sober, sensible people, ge- 
)nerally, as very extravagant 
and frivolous entertainments, 
if not absolutely sinful. Yet 
we are constrained to say, that 
re nag of the most pleasant and, 
ik, instructive, social festivities 
enjoyed was a Family Fancy 
ston;, eee whatever they at- 
idsiis generally well done,) it 
non to-have these family 
5 hate none but relations 
, friends’ are ‘admitted, there 
“any disguise will be abused, or 
ér personated. So whoever 
‘ or appear in fancy costume, 
he ent gayety of the party is 

1 the « endeavour to penetrate the 
ed figure orto sustain the as- 
these and the various -cos- 
8 style of manners and taste 
‘afford interesting and re- 
eAthena to those who 
ive part in the amusements, 
h we alluded was a real 
‘mother’s birth-day, and 
des the near family connec- 
The honoured parents had 
‘grandchildren around them, 
» their spacious and elegant 
“dresses were chiefly 
m Fathers; some of the 
ed to them, and the em- 
brocade gowns had been 
e descendants. 

touching sight to see the 
dignified, staid, old: gentle- 
of course, in his usual 


they baffle the hand 
them on Jute or on lyre: 


| THE FANCY BALL. 


(See Plate.) 


way, receive and welcome, with appropriate speech 
and manner, such guests as Miles Stanwich and 
his fair Rose, the stately and Reverend Cotton 
Mather, Mr. Johnson and his angelic ‘‘Arabella,”? 
and others of the famous men and women of the 
heroic age of our country. 

‘‘ Where did you find all these. antique dresses 
and finery??? we inquired of a lovely lady, whose 
pilgrim attire seemed the pattern of Mrs. Yeeiees 
in Weir’s exquisite picture. 

“Oh, we have rummaged every srcndtidoltde’s 
drawer in Boston,” she replied, ‘‘and what queer 
things we have found! Those dear old pilgrim 
ladies must have had the most absurd saste—domte 
you think so ?”? 

“* Obsolete fashions waaells appear ridiculous,?? « 

‘*Not the simple, comfortable and really be? 
coming,” she repliéd. ‘‘It is’ the unnatural and 
extravagant which we only tolerate when in the 
vogue—like these high-heeled’ shoés and hideous 
crape cushions, that appear utterly ridiculous.” ~~ _ 

But all the party were not of the olden times— 
there were sailor boys and young Indians, all 
feathers and wampum,. and a shepherd with his 
flute, accompanying a pretty Spanish maiden, who 
played the piano for the dance; and there, too, 
was a Paganini, with a violin'that discoursed sweet 
music from all the strings; and a gipsy fortune- 
teller, and Swiss peasant flower-girls who distri- 
buted bouquets to the company; but the darling 
of all was a little creature, not more than three 
years old, a pretty basket: on. her arm, filled with 
‘*matches,”’ as she called«them—bits of. coloured 
paper twisted—which slie sold, ‘one for “two 
tisses,”’—confining her trade chiefly to her grand- 
parents. : . 

It was a scene to make the heart thankful as 
well as merry, and we think all who enjoyed it 
were better as well as happier for this family fancy 
ball. 
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LA CUBANA: 
_. & ROMANCE OF THE ISLES, 


BY “THE POOR SCHOLAR.” 


Yet melody wild, upon earth and in ait, 

Forever is melting and quivering there: 

It breathes in the sunbeam, it breathes in the shade-~ 
It lives on the lips of the land’s lovely maid ;— 

At morn, noon and even the heart hears no voice 
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From the hum of the bee-bird that rifles the rose, 
To the bold mimic carol that baffles repose— 
But in ravishing eloquence bids it rejoice! 
It melts on the ear and it lives in the heart, 
In sweet accents excelling the music of art: 
Oh! such melody only os raits us above 
Can equal the soul-breathing language of love! 


And wild are the loves that give birth to those lays— 
Caressing and cautionless, deep and enduring— 
Like the torch of the flame-fly, whose meteor blaze, 
While wooing his mate, never dims nor decays, 
But dazzles “till death with a lustre alluring! 
They are loves that repine not in silence or sorrow, 
Arrayed in the garb of the weed and the willow— 
But passions that plunge on the sea of life’s morrow, 
And scorning from caution poor proverbs to borrow, 
Strike boldly to swim or to sink on its billow. 
Foiled! frantic and fierce as the blood-baited beagle— 
And death alone lightens such passion despairing :— 
Guiled! wild as the war of the home-plundered eagle, 
And theirs mys i vengeance enduring and daring. 
Withal for the! and wanton they are, 
‘hey are true ‘as the stone-loaded Steel to the star: 
‘in peace, the pure offspring of soul, 
y; Save nature’s control— 
et as the sleep of the weary at even, 
e language of angels in heaven: 
of that clime wildly loves but as trae— 
hen she whispers “I live but for you!” 


are the eyes that engender those loves— 
ashing and fierce as the ocelot’s anger, 
1 idly liquid and soft as the dove’s, 

n the heart with high passion is heaving no longer: 
as the mother saw, waking from slumber, 
: brillianey caused her to start, 
in dream does her fancy remember 
g of the serpent transfixing her heart; 
, as her own, when in loveliness smiling, 

1 on the tempter so sweetly beguiling: 

as the eagle’s defying the sun— 
ld as the lama’s when twilight is on: 

\e ‘age the eyes of that fair tropic land,— 


‘ats the east “Clime of the Sun?” 

never saw the golden ray 

; That quivers on El Moro Bay, 
‘When to the town the morning gun 

_ Proclaims him flashing on the day! 

fe a te no fairer beam he throws 

¥ that which over Cuba glows 

At morn, at noon, at even: 

"For there the flower brightest blows, 

inane 
The hue that halos heaven. re 


ic est aot Giscen “ Land of the Sun,” 
He makes not there his golden throne, 

Nor in the east ;—the Indian Isles 
From him have kinder kisses won, 

And brighter tints and sweeter smiles: 
They’ve won them, aye, and wear them too, 
The sweetest smiles by sunbeam given, 

With every gay and gaudy hue— 
Green, gold and purple, orange, — 
ila the paradise of hea 


- 


Here dwells the beauty that beguiles 
The gazing sense to gaze again, 
Until, bewildered, aches the brain, 
And vainly tries the tongue to trace 
New charms and nameless forms of grace— 
Not passionless and pale as death, 
But buoyant both with life and breath, 
And breathing in your very face, 
It fills the soul with hope and faith 
That there exists a happier race :— 
It glows on sea, on sky, on leaf— 
They never wear the garb of grief; 
The sea is aye of deepest blue— J 
The sky reflects the ocean’s hae— ite 
The leaf is broad and brilliant too: 
This is the region of the sun! . 
*Twas here hiz course he first begun, 
And here he lingering loves to play 
With fragrant flowers, all the day, 
Profusely spread and gladly gay. 5 
Tis strange! I've often fancied, while 
His beam was paling o’er the Ind, 
That there was sorrow in the smile 
He shed at parting with each isle, 
Regret for all he left behind! 


The cannon from the Moro height a 
Proclaims abroad his coming light, 
In plazza, callé and portéle 
Now wake the busy hum and call! 
Along the Moro’s serried wall 
The echos of the shot have ceased! 
Through clouds of purple in the East 
The golden god is flashing forth— - 
Not as he breaks upon the north— 
Obscured by curtain dun and cold— 
But one bright globe of burning gold! 
No wonder that, with kneeling limb, 
The poor Peruvian worshipped him ;— 
No wonder that his image stood 

Upon Tezcoco’s hallowed height— 
Hallowed by seas of vietim blood, 
Drawn from the veins of foes subdued, 

By Aztec warrior in the fight: 
No wonder nature’s child should deem 
The author of such brilliant beam 
The giver both of light and life— 
The God of power, peace and strife! 


That light along the turrets stealing, 
Wakes from his sleep the zopilote, 

Who flaps his wing, then upward wheeli 
By plume or pinion seems to float : 

Unaided in the azure air! ae 

And poised upon his broad wing there, 

With eye that does the sunbeam dare, 

He looks down from his dizzy height, 

If aught has fallen in the night. 


Within this land of strife and shot, 

Of burning blood and passion hot, 

No need that from his airy perch, 

Long may the vulture vainly search: 

There’s death within yon lonely wood— 
There’s death within the narrow street,— 

And tracks of strife and stains of blood 
The gazer’s eye for ever meet! 

Night never closes on the isle 

But some bright eye hath ceased to smile,— 

And morning dawns but to reveal 

The mangled corpse, the bloody steel! 


= ‘we would cease to remember! 
its eye to yon gorgeous chamber, 
_ Where the sunbeams 2 are falling in floods of rich amber, 
“upon loveliness smiling in slumber: 
| Ferthere is a lip would lure angels from heaven— 
‘To that cheek has the rose its rich radiance given; 
ver that bosom, and over that brow, 
hues of the olive, the sun, and the snow, 
a hose tints shall be deepest in glow, 
e or brunette shall have mastery now;— 
e features, brow, bosom and cheek 
ith eae ser seem struggling to speak! 


sa os Siscacer ot sgh 
eyebrow, and black the lash,— 


0 poprasnhany orb whose light, 
watching, will gleam as bright 
of the star, or the diamond's flash! 


t tis skumbering now— 
pines f for its pyral glow; 

e pines—for to see it roll 
ia wed soul! 


is apie curtains fair— 
1e silk of the Cama now 4 
and tint of that beauteous brow? 
the jewel that gleaming bright 
a fe aemebin the diamond’s light. 
is ea ora with the rich and rare, 
d of a viceroy slumbers there ;— 
om half hid, half bare— 
folds of her falling hair; 


oe treasures thrown over that chamber— 
, the orange and amber— 

> sweetly in slumber? 

g now—those fair works of art— 

oy does their presence impart; 

of a deeper and sweeter delight — 

es can give, or those jewels bright,— 

‘of em ve stolen her heart. 


i! a 
Pa ier a brave cavalier! 7 
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LA CUBANA. 


For I see a wild and a wayward soul 
In the curving lines of that smooth, bold brow, 
And wildly those dark hid orbs would roll, 
And proudly that lip would scorn control, 
Should it dare to oppose a purp@ed vow : 
There’s a will in that bosom—a slumbering pyre ! 
Crossed—twere the kindling of quenchless fire. 


Gently now that bosom swells— 

Foam upon the breathing ocean! 

In its silent chamber dwells 

Dream that genders sweet emotion: 
Revel there no rays of guile, 

Where so much of heav’n reposes— 
Guiltless is the seraph-smile, 

Playing on those lips of roses! 

God forbid that aught of care, 
Grief or suffering should dare 
To shelter in a breast so fair! 

Again the name is on her lip, 

Tn low, soft murmur sweetly given, 
Like to the syren song of heaven, 

Or distant music o’er the deep, 
That melts upon the ear of even' 
Methinks *twere happiness to live, 

And, ever gazing on that brow, 

List those sweet tones! who would not give 

The world to be San Rosa now? 


See! broken is her balmy sleep; 
She starts self-waked from slumber deep; 
Her snow-white arm with one bold sweep, 
Back from her brow and bosom dashes 
The dark hair high! 
Like lightning part the lips and lashes,— 
Oh! bright as basilisk’s now flashes 
That deep, black eye! 


She woke as wakes the summer morn; 
She smiled—but who could paint that smile ? 

Such as the Goddess ocean born | 
First flung upon the Cyprian isle ;— 

She jeant upon her hand, still smiling, 

And, Oh! how brilliantly beguiling! 

One look of love from that dark eye 

Were worth an angel’s destiny! 

Not sweeter did the mother seem 

When waking from delicious dream, 

That strangely blended love and fear, 

She saw the serpent smiling near. 


Matin bells are loudly pealing, . 
Devotion’s hour now revealing,— 

The toilet task is quickly done; 
A moment by the Cama kneeling, 

She prays to him, the holy one ; Pax 
And but a moment there she lingers— 


The fan is in her jewelled fingers— 

Then passing to the outward porch, 
She calls her maiden’s name aloud, 
And veiled by manta’s silken shroud, 
With graceful step and bearing proud, 
She mingles with the onward crowd, 
Who humbly seek devotion’s shrine, 
She deemed by all herself divine. 


(To be continued.) 


The signal summons to the church—__ ane ae 2 
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LA MUSEE. 


BY MISS PENINA MOISE. 


CONVERSATION 1. 
BETWEEN POETRY AND HER PARENTS. 


OETRY.—Will you grant 
me a favour, papa? 

Apotlo.— Assuredly, my 
darling, if your request is 
within the compass of rea- 
son and my ability. 

P,.—Oh, decidedly so. It 
is simply that you will allow 
me to have a party. 

A.—A party, my child? 


What for? 
_ P.—Why, sire, because I am the only young 
lady of the Olympian aristocracy who has never 


given one. Even at my first coming out, though 


preparations were made for an elegant entertain- 
ment, Aunt Minerva’s officious interference pre- 
vented it from taking place. 

A.—I'll thank you to speak more respectfully of 
my sister, Miss Malapert. If her influence were a 
little more frequent exerted in our family, there 
would be fewer romps and riotous members in it. 

oy —You do not consider me a romp, papa? 

A.—I do, most assuredly. Have you not at one 
ithe Vea caught spurring your pony Pegasus to 
leap over the five-barred gate of common sense? 
At another, climbing to the topmost branch of the 
tree of ‘knowledge to gather the greenest fruit, when 
the ripest, hanging at a less hazardous height, so- 
licited your palate in vain? Now running to the 
verge of Folly’s precipice for a sprig of sentiment; 
and anon, rowing a skiff over the waters of Cas- 
talie in pursuit of a flying-fish? If these are not 
the pranks of a hoyden, I know not what are. 

P.—I guess it is Madam Fame who has reported 

all these things to you. I'll break the gossip’s 


zZ remy if she does not leave off playing the spy 
z 


Ha! he! doable’ is really ludicrous to hear 
tter a threat against a being whose breath is 
vital element; whose music quickens the 
re’ ent of your feet, and whose simple coronal 


of” bay leaves is more coveted than my brilliant 


diadem of beams. Why, you would languish to 
death if any thing should happen to silence her 
clarion. 

P.—Well, well, papa, Iam sorry to have dis- 
pleased you twice in so short a time. Pray, now, 
dismiss that dark cloud from your brow—the astro- 
nomers of earth are looking up, astonished at an 
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eclipse of which their sagacity was 
Forgive me, and consent to my having 
A.—I will not oppose your wish if ay 
your dear mother. Here she comes, quite 
tunely. 
(Imagination advances towards them.) 
P.—Have you any objection to my 
‘party, mamma? You know I have never 1 
the attentions received since my entrance it 
ciety. Z ; 
Im—I am afraid, child, from the number | 
guests necessary to be invited, that it would prot 
rather too expensive an affair for us to att 
We have as many connections as a Scottish chi 
tain, and would not offend our kindred or clan 
on any account. ; 
P.—I am sure my father’s resources are 
not superior to those of other gods. We can 
pense, you know, with chandeliers, cand 
&c. If Flora will lend us her conservatory 
occasion, Apollo’s single lamp will suffice to 
minate it, and there will be light and perf 
enough to dazzle and delight the senses of 
fire and flower-worshippers in the universe. 
Jm.—Oh! then it is to be a daylight festi 
By what name do you intend to call it? Dejeuné 
and levée are too hacknied for you, I presum 
P.—It shall be called La Musée, in comp! 
to the nine vestals who gratuitously supply t 
and daughters of our tribe with the exhilar: g gus % 
of inspiration. 
Im.—Well, my love, if your plan can be ac 
plished without involving your parentsin pecut 
embarrassments, I will assist you to the e: 
my power. But I cannot discuss it longer at 
sent, for I have promised Cupid to give the fi 
ing touch to his picture of a terrestrial y1 
without which he would not be able to comp 
the infatuation of a wounded bachelor. The RS, 
have fevopred me with several sittings | for * 


n if 
Sea 


CONVERSATION TI. 
BETWEEN IMAGINATION AND POETRY. 


P.—Oh, mamma, is it not kind in old Ph 
Hearing that we contemplated haying company, a1 
knowing, as he says, that the metal coined in ou! 
realm would not be received as an Pi pee 
the staple commodities of any but an ideal m 
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ant me a check upon his banker for'a sum ~ them to earth and’ the Elysian fields—for as mine 
‘sufficient to procure not only ambrosia and nectar, { is to be a spiritual assembly, the renowned living 

ut all other viands, liqueurs, confections, &c., ; may freely mingle with the immortal dead, without 

at a banquet upon the most magnificent scale. } fear of being shocked by the spectacle of carnal 
2.—This is, indeed, generous in one so re- { decay. You will perceive that I have been care- 
related to us. ful to preserve a distinction of ranks—separating 
“Pot have another piece of good fortune to re- { sovereigns who have swayed the epic sceptre, and 
it at man harp, practising the overture ; monarchs of the dramatic empire from the nobles 
g La Musée, one of the Houris = and. gentry of the lesser provinces of poetry ; and 


Sieed a parcel containing fifteen ; again, drawing a partition line between these last 
z st beautiful deep blue silk, striped ; and that large class of lyric commoners who, 
spangled with stars. ‘‘A { though highly respectable, cannot claim equality 
om. written on rainbow note { With the great land-holders in the territory of Fame. 
to the outside of it. This is an 


n. From the style of the material, 
ect it is Cousin Urania’s gift. It 
ve arrived more seasonably, since I 
left of my last quarter’s allowance, 
robe, like that of a decayed actress, 
but tarnished finery in it. yy 
en will you. be free from the two be- 
as of improvidence and: exaggeration ? 
Pa me, sweet mother, if I smile at your 
; upon my prodigality—yow, who are so 
our finest gold to =f Genius, and 
] 


We subjoin a few extracts from notes taken by 
one of the bards present at La Musée. Under a 
canopy in the centre of the conservatory, sat Ho- 
mer, Virgil and Milton—below whom were ranged 
Tasso, Aristotle and Dante. Apart from these sat 
Shakspeare, upon a throne erected by the muses of 

- the sock and buskin, who vied with each other in 
rendering homage to the genius which had attracted 
thousands of votaries to their temples. My soul 
made a salam to that wonderful magician who, like 
the Prospero of his own creation, could raise a 
tempest in the moral elements of man’s nature, or 
send melodious Fancy, like an Ariel, forth to still 
the stormy passions. Around, but not near him, 
jeer wanderer in our fields for a } stood Massinger, Ford, Sheridan, Otway, &c. In 
jon of fanciful gleanings;—you, who } @ grotto composed of musical shells, I beheld a 
‘small coin to the literary lazzaroni, } group consisting of Pope, Dryden, Gray and Cow- 
‘the lips im poetic poverty, stand { per, the latter of whom lounged upon a sofa of 
ar gate for ‘the pittance of a stanza, { elegant and chaste workmanship. Further on, 
y an hénest Teputation as penny- Imagination was complimenting Akenside upon 

epar his accurate and animated description of her plea- 
sures. A few paces beyond this pair, were Camp- 

bell and Rogers, forming a sort of Janus image of 

the past and future—the one gazing forward upon 

Hope, the other glancing backward upon Memory. 

Wandering on, I saw Tom Moore dropping rose- 

leaves into a crystal goblet of nectar; while thus 

engaged, a plaintive but familiar voice reached his 

} ear and wrung his heart. ‘‘Byron!’’ said he, 

} starting up and following the sound. The melan- 

: choly spirit answered not, but suddenly retreated 
through the laurel avenue that led to the conserva- 
tory—leaving only a mournful echo of “ My native 
land, good night.’’ 

It would be a vain task to attempt to convey an 
‘idea of the varieties in costume and contour, man. 
ners and moods of the bards, minstrels and tr re 
dours that thronged around ‘us on every side « 

Q 

$ 


of rin provided she can extort 
ses in their teens, 
we made a fine flourish in self-de- 
child, But who will you employ 


* 


Critique will take my mea- 


ee 

ghter!—he has 
attempting to adapt 
of his own which 
He will run 


singular réunion. Pootry soquitid here as 
{with a sprightly grace and easy dignity that charmed. 
all who came in contact with her. I Sir give a few 
random specimens of her courteous speeches to 
is mo choice—my taffeta must be sur- } thoseinmy vicinity. In passing Burns, she pointed 
to his tender mercies. But let us now to the wreath she wore, and said—*‘ Your moun- 
attention to the arrangements of our féte. ; tain daisy will perish only when the amaranth with 
‘Here is a list of those to whom I intend } which it is braided shall cease to bloom.’ To 


dir cards. Mercury has promised to convey { Mrs. Hemans— 
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60 A HARD SUBJECT TO PAINT. 
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“ The light of thy song hath alike been shed “Though Willis may, in coquetry, address himself to 
On the ‘rose’s heart’ and the ‘ruin’s head ? prose, he 
And ne’er did Apollo more glorious seem, 2 Yet Poetry within his soul no real rival knows. 

Than when thy bright fancy reflected his beam.” Thy peneilings upon the wave, at home, or by the way, 
Through every change of drapery, my spirit still be- 


To Shelley, she addressed herself thus—‘‘ Prome- tray. 
theus of the material word, the images of beauty Through me, thy frst and purest love, the power was 


¢ - 

‘To match the classic mode? on memory imp : 
‘J 

The last sentence I caught was spo 


80 exquisitely moulded by thee, were vivified by 
“sparks stolen from our altars. “For this, we have — 
bound thee to’the granite rock of immortality.” 
"Fo: the bard of Twickenham ’ 


—‘‘ You have played the part of a he 
© A Pope's infallibitity is thine, : the ‘American Flag’ upon the pinnae! 
In all pertaining to the sacred Nine.” It is a standard of poetic freedom ¥ 


the inscription E pluribus unum. — 
To Mrs. Sigourney—*‘ Fame fixed, a rainbow in ; Fay’ held his little head manfully 
_.the ‘ Heaven of Invention,’ when the god of poetry fairies, who always have free access to 
mpued upon the | ‘sorey eae ‘Niagara.’ ’”’ To } revels.” Our extracts close here, “4% 
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mat 


A HARD SUBJECT TO. 


gs te, (See Plate.) 


_ EXT to subjects of reli- } And such we would have the re ler 
interest, we con- ‘‘Book ;” and far the greater part of t 
scenes in domestic ° designs introduced have been calcula 
as most pleasing and ; this sweet spirit of domestic lov 
,’ instructive for the ‘‘La- ; and happiness. — iH ; 
dy's Book.” The moral We feel sure the engraving of th 
: = power of pictures is of } ly scene in this number will be 
wan ‘great importance, both as { The conscious importance of the pa 
‘it regards the i instruction of the young and the self- } Placed himself in what he 
improvement of the more advanced in life. Take ; tude; the earnest enthusiasm of his. 
a striking ‘battle scene,’’—for instance, that of making her first effort as an artist; 
“OF ‘ort Duquesne,”’—and how it stirs the memory ; miration of the younger girl, whe 
and warms the imagination with the daring deeds { baby, and the utter careles 
“of war! So far as these pictures induce a true } t0 all the , > goings on, so that he 
national spirit and taste, by kindling that holy pa- hands, splash the water in the t 
“ triotism which lies at the root of national improve- { grandfather looks ‘on all with i 
ment, cam are advantageous to our readers; for ; ment which the be gue ple 
e 3] confer on ome whose hearts are ¢ 


‘will come over the mind ¢ 
from the realms of rest), his picture, What better les 
‘heaven within her breast; teach? 
, She scarce can guess at sin, 

world without like that within.” 


«x AVING had occasion, late- 
ly, in the course of some 
oriental investigations, to con- 
sult the Tellmenow Isitséor- 
not, a work which (like. the 
Zohar of Simeon Ischaides) 
is scarcely known at all, even 
in Europe, and which has 
never been quoted, to my 
knowledge, by any American—if we 
except, perhaps, the author of the ‘‘ Cu- 
_tiosities of American Literature ;” — 
" having had occasion, I say, to turn over 
“& ae ‘some pages of the first-mentioned very 
work, I was not a little astonished to 
Pega the literary world has hitherto been 
y in error respecting the fate of the vizier’s 
-, Scheherazade, as that fate is depicted in 
Nights,” and. that the denouement 
i, if not altogether inaccurate, as far as it 
pes Js. at least to blame in not having gone very 
_ For full information on this interesting topic, I 
, must refer the. inquisitive reader to the ‘‘ Isitsdor- 
not? itself: but, in the mean time, I shall be par- 
 doned fo: piefeites a engimary. of, what I there dis- 


Tt will be remembered that, in the usual version 
of the tales, a certain monarch, having good cause 


jealous « of his queen, not only put her imme- 
os to death, but makes a vow, by his beard 


sS prophet, to espouse each night the most 
beautiful maiden in his dominions, and the next 
nae to deliver her up to the executioner. ~ 
: ; fulfilled this vow for many years to the 
ter and with a religious punctuality and:method 
d great credit upon him as a man of 
elings and excellent sense, he was inter- 
seed one afternoon (no doubt at his prayers) by a 
his grand vizier, to whose daughter, it 
: te a a 
Her name was Scheherazade, and her idea was 
she would either redeem the land from the de- 
z tax upon its beauty or perish, after the 
S) of all heroines, in the attempt. 
ngly, and although we do not, find it 
‘Leap-year, (which makes the sacrifice 
us,)she deputes her father, the grand 
, to make an offer to the king of her hand. 
— the king eagerly accepts—he had in- 


THE THOUSAND-AND-SECOND 
- SCHEHERAZADE. 


TALE OF 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


Truth is stranger than fiction —Old Saying 


tended to take it at all events, and had put off the 
matter from day to day only through fear of the 
vizier)—but, in accepting it now, he gives all par- 
ties very distinctly to understand that, grand vizier 
or no grand vizier, he has not the slightest design 
of giving up-one iota of his vow or of his privileges. 
When, therefore, the fair Scheherazade insisted 
upon marrying the king, and did actually marry 
him in despite of her father’s excellent advice not 
to do any thing of the kind—when she would and 
did marry him, I say, will I nill I, it was with her 
beautiful black eyes as thoroughly open as the na- 
ture of the case would allow. 

It seems, however, that this politic damsel (who 
had been reading Machiavelli, beyond doubt,) had 
a yery ingenious little plot in her mind. On the 
night of the wedding she contrived, upon I forget 
what specious pretence, to have her sister occupy a 
couch sufficiently near that of the royal pair to ad- 
mit of easy conversation from bed to bed; and, a 
little before cock-crowing, she took care to awaken 
the good monarch, her husband, (who bore her 
none the worse will because he intended to wring 
her neck on the morrow,)—she managed to awake 
him, I say, (although, on account of a capital con- 
science and an easy digestion, he slept well,) by 
the profound interest of a story (about a rat and a 
black cat, I think,) which she was narrating (all in’ 
an under-tone, of course, ) to her sister. When the 
day broke, it so happened that this history was not 
altogether finished, and that Scheherazade, in the 
nature of things, could not finish it just then, since 
it was high time for her to get up and be bow- 
strung—a thing very little more pleasant than hang- 
ing, only a trifle more genteel. 

The king’s curiosity, however, prevailing, I am 
sorry to say, even over his sound religious princi- 
ples, induced him for this once to postpone the ful- 
filment of his vow until next morning, for the 
purpose and with the hope of hearing that night 
how it fared in the end with the black cat (a black 
cat I think it was) and the rat. : ‘ 

The night having arrived, however, the lady 
Scheherazade not only put the finishing stroke to 
the black cat and the rat, (the rat was blue,) but 
before she well knew what she was about, found 
herself-deep in the intricacies of a narration, haying 
reference (if I am not altogether mistaken) to a 
pink horse (with green wings) that went, in a 
violet manner, by clockwork, and was wound up 
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with an indigo key. With this history the king 
was even more profoundly interested than with the 
other, and, as the day broke before its conclusion, 
(notwithstanding all the queen’s endeavours to get 
through with it in time for the bowstringing,) there 
was again no resource but to postpone that ceremony, 
as before, for twenty-four hours. The next night 
there happened a similar accident with a similar 
result; and then the next night—and then again 
the next; so that, in the end, the good monarch, 
having been unavoidably deprived of all opportunity 
to keep his vow during a period of no less than 
one thousand and one nights, either forgets it alto- 
gether by the expiration of this time or gets him- 
self absolved of it in the regular way, or (what is 
more probable) breaks it outright with the head of 
his father confessor. At all events, Scheherazade, 
who, being lineally descended from Eve, fell heir, 
perhaps, to the whole seven baskets of talk which 
the latter lady, we all know, picked up from under 
the trees in the garden of Eden—Scheherazade, I 
say, finally triumphed, and the tariff upon beauty 
was repealed. 

Now, this conclusion (which is that of the story 
as we have it upon record) is, no doubt, excessively 
proper and pleasant—but, alas! like a great many 

pleasant things, is more pleasant than true; and I 
am indebted altogether to the ‘‘ Isitséornot” for the 
means of correcting the error. ‘‘Le mieuzx,’’ says 
a French proverb, “est ’ennemi du bien,” and, in 
mentioning that Scheherazade had inherited the 
seven baskets of talk, I should have added that she 
put them out at compound interest until they 
amounted to seventeen. 

‘* My dear sister,”? said she, on the thousand and 
second night, [I quote the language of the Isitsdor- 
not, at this point, verbatim,] ‘‘my dear sister,’ 
said she, “‘ now that all this little difficulty about 
the bowstring has blown over, and that this odious 
tax is so happily repealed, I feel that I have been 
guilty of a great indiscretion in withholding from 
you and the king (who, I am sorry to say, snores 
—a thing that no gentleman would do) the full con- 
clusion of the history of Sinbad the sailor. This 
person went through numerous other and more 
interesting adventures than those which I related ; 
but the truth is, I felt sleepy on the particular night 
of their narration, and so was seduced into cutting 
them short—a grievous piece of misconduct, for 
which I only trust that Allah will forgive me. But 
even yet it is not too, late to remedy my great ne- 
glect, and as soon ad have given the king a pinch 
or two in order to wake him up so far that he may 
stop making that horrible noise, I will forthwith 

entertain you (and him, if he pleases,) with the 
sequel of this very remarkable story.’ 
' Hereupon, the sister of Scheherazade, as I have 
it from the ‘‘Isitsdornot,”? expressed no very par- 
ticular intensity of gratification; but the king ha- 
ving been sufficiently pinched, at length ceased 
snoring, and finally said ‘‘ hum !?? and then “‘ hoo !”” 
when the queen, understanding these words (which 
are no doubt capital Arabic) to signify that he was 
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all attention, and would do his best not to snore 
any more,—the queen, I say, having arranged 
these matters to her satisfaction, re-entered thus, 
at once, into the history of Sinbad the sailor. __ 
‘** At length, in my old age,” [these are the words 
of Sinbad himself, as retailed by Scheherazade,]— 
‘at length, in my old age, and after enjoying many 
years of tranquillity at home, 1 became once mor 
possessed with a desire of visiting foreign 
and one day, without acquainting any of my fa 
with my design, I packed up some bundles 
merchandize as was most precious and least 
and engaging a porter to carry them, 
him down to the seashore to await the 
any chance vessel that might convey me ou 
kingdom into some region which I had ne 
explored. ’ 
‘** Having deposited the packages upon the saz 
we sat down beneath some trees and 
into the ocean in the hope of perceiving a shi 
during several hours we saw none whate 
length I fancied that I could hear a sing 
zing or humming sound, and the porter, 
ening awhile, declared that he also could distin 
it. Presently it grew louder, and then still 
so that we could have no doubt that thos tiled ; 
which caused it was approaching us. At len 
on the edge of the horizon, we discovered 
speck, which rapidly increased in size 
made it out to be a vast monster, swimmi 
a great part of its body above the surface of t 
It came towards us with inconceivable 
throwing up huge waves of foam around its 
and illuminating all that part of the sea” 
which it passed with a long line of fire th 
tended far off i into the distance. . 


tinctly. Its length was equal to that of | 
the loftiest trees that grow, and it was as 
the great hall of audience in your palace, O 
sublime and munificent of the caliphs. Its 
which was unlike that of ordinary fishes, 
solid as rock, and of a jetty blackness 
all that portion of it which floated above the 
with the exception of a narrow blood-red s 
that completely begirdled it. The belly, w 
floated beneath the surface, and of which we 
get only a glimpse now and then as the r 
rose and fell with the billows, was entirely co 
with metallic scales, of a colour like that 
moon in misty weather. The back was fla 
nearly white, and from it there extended up 
four spines, about half the length of the who 
‘*** This horrible creature had no mouth: 
could perceive ; but, as if to make up for 
ficiency, it was provided with at least fou 
eyes, that protruded from their sockets like 
the green dragon-fly, and were arranged all 
the body in two rows, one above the oth 
parallel to the blood-red streak, which see 
answer the purpose of an eyebrow. Two 
of these dreadful eyes were much larger 
others, and had the appearance of solid gold. 
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gh this beast approached us, as I have 
the greatest rapidity, it must havg 
er by necromancy—for it had nei- 
ikea: fish nor web-feet like a duck, nor 
e sea-shell which is blown along in 
Sabatbeneel ‘nor: yet did’ it writhe,iteclf 
do the eels, Its. head> and its tail were 
ely alike, only, not far from the latter, 
holes that served for nostrils, and 
hich the monster puffed out its thick 
gious violence, and with a shriek- 
noise. 
ror at beholding this hideous thing 
; but it was even surpassed by our 
hen, upon getting a nearer look, 
pon the’ creature’s back a vast num- 
als about the size and shape of men, 
rt much resembling them, except that 
‘no garments (as men do), being sup- 
nature + nO doubt) with an ugly, uncom- 
ering, a good deal like cloth, but fitting 
the skin as to render the poor wretches 
ward and put them apparently to 
On the very tips of their heads were 
boxes, which, at first sight, 
it have been intended to answer as 
s, but I soon discovered that they were ex- 
heavy and solid, and I, therefore, con- 
hat they were contrivances designed, by 
ght, to keep the heads of the ani- 
ind safe upon their sMoulders.. Around 
creatures were fastened black col- 
es of servitude, no doubt,) such as we 
‘dogs, only much wider and infinitely 
it was quite impossible for these 
to move their heads in any direction 
to g the body at the same time; and 
y were doomed to perpetual contemplation 
view puggish and snubby in a 
not positively in an awful degree. 
the monster had nearly reached the 
stood, it suddenly pushed out one 
to a great extent, and emitted from it a 
h of fire, accompanied by a dense cloud 
rede I can compare to nothing 
the smoke cleared away, we saw 
d man-animals standing near the head 
with a trumpet in his hand, 
it to his mouth) he pre- 
us in loud, harsh and disagreeable 
8 perhaps, we should have mistaken 
1age had they not come altogether through 


th viens to, Twa at a 


in no manner. under- 

7 I; and inthe diel T turned 
f,-whe: was near swooning through 
demanded of him his opinion as to 
es of monster it was, what it wanted, 
ind of creatures those were that so 
s back. To this the porter replied, 
ould for trepidation, that he had 
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cruel demon, with bowels of sulphur and blood of 
fire, created by evil genii as the means of inflicting 
misery upon mankind; that the things upon its 
back were vermin, such as sometimes infest cats 
and dogs, only a little larger and more savage; and 
that these vermin had their uses, however evil— 
for, through tbe torture they caused the beast by 
their nibblings and stingings, it was goaded into 
that degree of wrath which was requisite to make 
it roar and commit ill, and so fulfil the vengeful 
and malicious designs of the wicked genii. 

“** This account determined me to take to my 
heels, and, without once even looking behind me, 
I ran at full speed up into the hills, while the por- 
ter ran equally fast, although nearly in an opposite 
direction, so that, by these means, he finally made 
his escape with my bundles, of which I have no 
doubt that he took excellent care—although this is 
a point I cannot determine, as I do not remember 
that I ever beheld him again. 

“** For myself, I was so hotly pursued by a 
swarm of the men-vermin (who had come to the 
shore in boats) that I was yery soon overtaken, 
bound hand and foot and conveyed to the beast, 
which immediately swam out again into the middle 
of the sea. 

“«*T now bitterly repented my folly in quitting a 
comfortable home to peril my life in such adven- 
tures as this; but regret being useless, I made the 
best of my condition and exerted myself to secure 
the good-will of the man-animal that owned the 
trumpet, and who appeared to exercise authority 
over its fellows. I succeeded so well in this en- 
deavour that, in a few days, the creature bestowed 
upon me various tokens of its favour, and, in the 
end, even went to the trouble of teaching me the 
rudiments of what it was vain enough to denominate 
its language; so that, at length, I was enabled to 
converse with it readily, and came to make it com- 
prehend the ardent desire I had of seeing the world. 

‘** Wasish squashish squeak, Sinbad, hey-diddle 
diddle, grunt unt grumble, hiss, fiss, whiss,’ said 
he to me, one day after dinner—but I beg a thou- 
sand pardons, I had forgotten that your majesty is 
not conversant with the dialect of the Cock-neighs, 
(so the man-animals were called; I presume be- 
eause their language formed the connecting link 
between that of the horse and that of the rooster.) 
With your permission, I will translate. ‘Washish 
squashish,’ and so forth, that is to say, ‘I am 
happy to find, my dear Sinbad, that you are really 
a very excellent fellow; we are now about doing a 
thing which is called circumnavigating the globe ; 
and since you are so desirous of seeing the world, 
I will strain a point and give you a free passage 
upon the back of the beast.’ ”? 

When the Lady Scheherazade had proceeded 
thus far, relates the ‘‘ Isitsdornot,”? the king turned 
over from his left side to his right, and said— 

“Tt is, in fact, very surprising, my dear queen, 
that you omitted, hitherto, these latter adventures 
of Sinbad. Do you know I think them exceedingly 


entertaining and strange ?”” 
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The king having thus expressed himself, we are 
told, the fair Scheherazade resumed her history in 
the following words :— 

**Sinbad went on, in this manner, with his nar- 
rative to the caliph—‘I thanked the man-animal 
for its kindness, and soon found myself very much 
at home on the beast, which swam at a prodigious 
rate through the ocean ; although the surface of the 
latter is, in that part of the world, by no means 
flat, but round like a pomegranate, so that we went 
—so to say—either up hill or down hill all the 
time.’ ” 

‘That, I think, was very singular,” interrupted 
the king. 

‘* Nevertheless, it is quite true,’ replied Sche- 
herazade. 

“*T have my doubts,” rejoined the king; ‘‘ but, 
pray, be so good as to go on with the story.” 

JT will,” said the queen. ‘The beast,’ con- 
tinued Sinbad to the caliph, ‘swam, as I have re- 
lated, up hill and down hill, until, at length, we 
arrived at an island, many hundreds of miles in 
circumference, but which, nevertheless, had been 
built in the middle of the sea by a colony of little 
things like caterpillars. °* 

“ Hum !”? said the king. 

; «Leaving this island,’ said Sinbad—(for Sche- 
herazade, it must be understood, took no notice of 
her husband’s ill-mannered ejaculation) —‘ leaving 
this island, we came to another where the forests 
were of solid stone, and so hard that they shivered 
to ‘pieces the finest-tempered axes with which we 
endeavoured to cut them down.’ ”’t 
“Hum! said the king, again; but Schehera- 
zade, , paying him no attention, continued in the 
ge of Sinbad. 

© Passing beyond this last island, we reached 
a country where there was a cave that ran to a 
distance of thirty or forty miles within the bowels 
of the earth, and that contained a greater number 
of far more spacious and more magnificent palaces 
than are to be found in all Damascus and Bagdad. 
From the roofs of these palaces there hung myriads 
of gems, like diamonds, but larger than men; and 
in among the streets of towers. and pyramids and 
temples, there flowed immense rivers as black as 
ebony and swarming with fish that had no eyes.’ ?t 

‘‘Hum!” said the king. 

*** We then swam into a region of the sea where 
we found a lofty mountain, down whose sides there 
streamed torrents of melted metal, some of which 


_* The coralites. 

+ “One of the most remarkable natural curiosities in 
Texas is a petrified forest, near the head of Pasigno river. 
Tt consists of several hundred trees, in an erect position, 
all turned to stone. Some trees, now growing, are partly 
petrified. This is a startling fact for natural philosophers, 
and must cause them to modify the existing theory of pe- 
trifaction.’—Kennedy. This account, at first discredited, 
has since been corroborated by the discovery of a com- 
pletely petrified forest, near the head-waters of the Chay- 
enne, or Chienne river, which has its source in the _ 
Hills of the Roeky chain. 

+ The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 


were twelve miles wide and sixty miles’ 
ewhile, from an abyss on the summit, issued 
a quantity of ashes that the sun was entire 
ted out from the heavens, and it became « 
than the darkest midnight ; so that, when we were 
Serer ape ' 
from the mountain, it was impossible to- 
whitest object however close we held it 
eyes.’ »t vP 
“* Hum !”? said the king. OF 
‘** After quitting this coast, the beast ¢ 
his voyage until we met with a land in® 
nature of things was altogether reversed- 
here saw a great lake, at the bottom o 
more than a hundred feet beneath the | 
the water, there flourished in full leaf a f 
tall and luxuriant trees.’ + y 
‘* Hoo !? said the king. 
“* Proceeding still in the same di 
presently arrived at the most magnificent 
the whole world. Through it there m 
glorious river for several thousands of mil 
river was of unspeakable depth, and of a 
rency richer than that of amber. It was fi 
to six miles in width; and its banks, whi 
on either side to twelve hundred feet in 
dicular height, were crowned with ever-blo 
trees and perpetual sweet-scented flowers 
the whole territory one gorgeous garden 
name of this luxuriant land was the 
horror, and to erfter it was inevitable death.’ 
“* Humph !”? said the king. i 
‘©*We left this kingdom in great ‘ha ind, 
after some days, came to another, where i" vere 
astonished to perceive myriads of monstrous al 
mals with horns resembling scythes oper a 
heads. These hideous eRe them 


line the ‘ides of thear with rocks} so dispose 
upon the other that they fall instantly when t 
upon by other animals, thus precipitating them int 
the monsters’ dens, where their blood — 


* In Iceland, 1753. 
t+ “During the eruption of Hecla, in 1766, clouds 
kind produced such a degree of darkness that, | 
ba, which is more than fifty leagues from the m 
people could only find their way by groping. 
eruption of Vesuvius, in 1794, at Caserta, four lea 
tant, people could only walk by the light of torches. 
the first of May, 1812, a cloud of volcanic ashes and san 
coming from a volcano in the island of St. Vin 
vered the whole of Barbadoes, spreading over it so 
a darkness that, at mid-day, in the open air, one c 
perceive the trees or other objects near him, or 
white handkerchief placed at the distance of = 
from the eye.”—Murray, p. 215, Pleil. edit, wi 
+ “In the year 1790, in the Caraceas, during an | 
quake, a portion of the granite soil sank and left a 
eight hundred yards in diameter, and from e 
hundred feet deep. It was a part of the forest of P 
which sank, and the trees remained green_ for | : 
months under the water.”—Murray, p. 221. oe 
§ The region of the Niger. See Simmond’s “ 
Magazine.” : 28 


ng Our progress, we perceived a dis- 
with vegetables that grew not upon 
in the air.t There were others that 
the substance of other vegetables ;t 
derived their sustenance from the bodies 
3§ and then, again, there were 
g| all over with intense fire ;!| and 
in wonderful, we discovered flowers 
breathed and moved their limbs at 
moreover, the detestable passion of 
-enslaving other creatures, and con- 
n horrid and solitary prisons until the 
" appointed tasks.’ 

said the king. 

g this land, we soon arrived at another 
» bees and the birds are mathematicians 
and erudition, that they give daily 
ns in the science of sr “oy peak 


ion-ant. -The term “monster” is 
é to smal! abnormal things and to great, 
jithets as “vast” are merely comparative. 

the myrmeleon is vas¢ in comparison with 
ec common red ant. A grain of silex is, also, 


Flos Acris, of the family of the Orchi- 

merely the surface of its roots attached 

object, from which it derives no nutri- 
altogether upon air. 

t Wich as the wonderful Rafflesia Ar- 


a class of plants that grow upon 
i Plentas Bpizo, Ofthis class are the 


d natural caves we find a species of 
that emits an intense phosphor- 


lla. of this flower, (Aristolochia Clematitis,) 
ir, but terminating upwards in a ligulate 

ul ito a globular figure at the base. The 
art internally beset with stiff hairs, pointing 
a peat part contains the pistil, which 
ofa germen and stigma, together with 
are stamens, being shorter 
ot discharge the pollen so as to 
tiem, as the flower stands always up- 
_ Arid hence, without some 
d ipbeeliax' aid, the pollen must necessarily 
bottom of the flower. Now, the aid 
furnished in this case, is that of the 
a small insect; which, entering the 


it becomes quite covered 
p wun : to force its way out again, 
ipveitites of the hairs, which con- 
the wires of a mouse-trap, and being 
of its. confinement, it brushes back- 
trying every corner, till, after re- 
the stigma, it covers it with pollen 


i eee that : 
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men of the empire. The king of the place having 
offered a reward for the solution of two very diffi- 
cult problems, they were solved upon the spot—the 
one by the bees, and the other by the birds; but 
the king, keeping their solutions a secret, it was 
only after the most profound researches and labour, 
and the writing of an infinity of big books, during 
a long series of years, that the men-mathematicians 
at length arrived at the identical solutions which had 
been given upon the spot by the bees and by the 
birds.’ 9?* 

“Oh my !” said the king. 

“** We had seareely lost sight of this empire 
when we found ourselves close upon another, from 
whose shores there flew over our heads a flock of 
fowls a mile in breadth and two hundred and forty 
miles long ; sothat, although they flew a mile during 
every minute, it required no less than four hours 
for the whole flock to pass over us—in which there 
were several millions of millions of fowls.’ t+ 

“© Oh fy !”? said the king. 

““*No sooner had we got rid of these birds 
which occasioned us great annoyance, than we were 
terrified by the appearance of a fow] of another kind, 
and infinitely larger than even the rocs which I met 
in my former voyages ; for it was bigger than the big- 
gest of the domes upon your seraglio, oh, most muni- 
ficent of caliphs. This terrible fowl had no head that 
we could perceive, but was fashioned entirely of belly, 
which was of a prodigious fatness and roundness, 
of a soft looking substance, smooth, shining and 
striped with various colours. In its talons, the 
monster was bearing away to its eyrie in the 
heavens, a house from which it had knocked off the 
roof, and in the interior of which we distinctly saw 
several human beings, who, beyond doubt, were in 


*The bees—ever since bees were—have been con- 
structing their cells with just such sides, in just such 
number, and at just such inclinations, as it has been de- 
monstrated (in a problem involving the profoundest 
mathematical principles) are the very sides, in the very 
number, and at the very angles which will afford the 
creatures the most room that is compatible with the 
greatest stability of structure. 

During the latter part of the last century, the question 
arose among mathematicians—“ to determine the best 
form that can be given to the sails of a windmill, accord- 
ing to their varying distances’ from the revolving vanes, 
and likewise from the centres of revolution.” This is an 
excessively complex problem; for it is, in other words, 
10 find the best possible position at an infinity of varied 
digtdnces, and at an infinity of points on the arm. There 
were a thousand futile attempts to answer the query on 
the part of the most illustrious mathematicians; and 
when, at length, an undeniable solution was discovered, 
men found that the wings of a bird had given it with ab- 
solute precision, ever since the first bird had traversed 
the air. 

+ “He observed a flock of pigeons passing betwixt 
Frankfort and the Indiana territory, one mile at least in 
breadth; it took up four hours in passing; which, at the 
rate of one mile per minute, gives a length of 240 miles; 
and, supposing three pigeons to each square yard, gives 
2,230,272,000 pigeons.” “Travels in Canada and the 
U. States,” by Lieut. F. Hall, 
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a state of frightful despair at the horrible fate which 
awaited them. We shouted with all our might, in 
the hope of frightening the bird into letting go its 
prey; but it merely gave a snort or puff, as if of 
rage, and then let fall upon our heads a heavy sack 
which proved to be filled with sand.’ ” 

“* Stuff!’ said the king. 

* «Tt was just after this adventure that we en- 
countered a continent of immense extent and of 
. prodigious solidity, but which, nevertheless, was 
supported entirely upon the back of a sky-blue cow 
that had no fewer than four hundred horns.’ ”** 

‘« That, now, I believe,’ said the king, ‘‘be- 
cause I have read something of the kind before, in 
a book.” 

«We passed immediately beneath this conti- 
nent, (swimming in between the legs of the cow,) 
and, after some hours, found ourselves in a wonder- 
ful country indeed, which, I was informed by the 
man-animal, was his own native land, inhabited by 
things of his own species. Tihis elevated the man- 
animal very much in my esteem ; and in fact, I 
now began to feel ashamed of the contemptuous 
familiarity with which I had treated him; for I 
found that the man-animals in general were a 
nation of the most powerful magicians, who lived 
with worms in their brains,t which, no doubt 
served to stimulate them by their painful writhings 
— wrigglings to the most miraculous efforts of 

n.? ” 
_ * Nonsense!”? said the king. 
ms PP kemang these magicians, were domesticated 
several animals of very singular kinds; for ex- 
ample, there was a huge horse whose bones were 
iron and whose blood was boiling water. In 
place of corn, he had black stones for his usual 
food; and yet, in despite of so hard a diet he was 
go strong and swift that he would drag a load more 
weighty than the grandest temple in this city, at a 
slide distilling that of the ‘fight. of nome birds.’ 
__  Twattle !”? said the king. 
_ £T saw, also, among these people a hen without 
feathers, but bigger than a camel; instead of flesh 
and bone she had iron and brick; her blood, like 
‘that of the horse, (to whom in fact she was nearly 
‘related,) was boiling water; and like him she ate 
pothing.; bt. wood. or. black stooes. This hen 
brought forth very frequently, a hundred chickens 
in the day; and, after birth, they took up their 
_ residence for several weeks within the stomach of 
‘their mother.’ *t ‘ 
Fal lal!” said the king. . 
“One of this nation of mighty conjurors cre- 
ated a man out of brass and wood, and leather, and 
endowed him with such ingenuity that he would 
shave beaten at chess, all the race of mankind with 


/ *© The earth isupheld by a cow of a blue colour, having 
horns four hundred in number.”+Sale’s Koran. 
yt The Entozoa, or intestinal worms, have repeatedly 
_ been observed in the muscles, and in the cerebral sub- 
_Btance of men.”—See Wyatt's Wie Set p. 143. 
¢ The Eccalobeion. 
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the exception of the great —— 
chid.* Another of these magi ¢ 
material) a creature that put to pray: 
genius of him who made it; for so greai 
reasoning powers that, in-a second, it: er} 
calculations of so vast an extent that they v 
have required the united labour of fifty t 
fleshly men for a year.t But a still more wo 
conjuror fashioned for himself a mighty +t 
was neither man nor beast, but which hi 
of lead intermixed with a black matter like 
and fingers that it employed with such. 
speed and dexterity that it would have 
trouble in writing out twenty thousand e 
Koran in an hour; and this with so 
precision, that in all the copies there sh 
found one to vary from another by the 
the finest hair. This thing was of —p 
strength, so that it erected or overthrew 
iest empires at a breath; but its power was equall 
exercised for evil and for good.’”” Ro a 
“« Ridiculous !”? said the king. “Defeat, 
‘** Among this nation of necromancers there 1 
also one, who had in his veins the bloo 
salamanders ; for he made no scruple of 
to smoke his chibouc in a red-hot oven 
dinner was thoroughly roasted upon. its~ 
Another had the faculty of converting the 
metals into gold, without even looking 
during the process.§ Another had such 
of touch that he made a wire so fine as to | 
sible.|| Another had such quickness of p 
that he counted all the separate motions 0 
body, while it was springing backwards 
wards at the rate of nine hundred millions 
in a second.’ *T rod 
“ Absurd!” said the king. ;' oer 
“** Another of these magicians, by me 
fluid that no body ever yet saw, could m 
corpses of his friends brandish their arms, kie 
their legs, fight, or even get up and dance : 
will.** Another had cultivated his voice to 
an extent that he could have made himse' 
from one end of the earth to the other.tt . 
commanded the lightning to come dewn to h 
of the heavens, and it came at his call ; and 


him for a plaything when it came. Another 
two loud sounds and out of them made a sile 


* Maelzel’s Automaton Chess-player. 

+ Babbage’s Calculating Machine. 

+ Chabert, and, since him, paraiso. Te 

§ The Electrotype. SF 

}) Wollaston made of platinum for the field of vit 
telescope, a wire one eighteen-thousandth p 
inch in thickness. It could be seen only by means 
microscope. 

‘ Newton demonstrated that the: retina be 
influence of the violet ray of the are 
900,000,000 of times. in. a second. 

** The Voltaic pile. 

+t The Electro Telegraph transmits int 
taneously—at least so far as epic aes 
the earth. 
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Another constructed a deep darkness out of two 

_ brilliant lights.* Another directed the sun to paint 

- his portrait, and the sun did.t Another took this 
luminary with the moon and the planets, and hav- 
aaa weighed them with scrupulous accuracy, 
_ probed into their depths and found out the solidity 

ot _ of the substance of which they are made. But the 
Ww ‘nation is, indeed, of so surprising a necro- 
" mantic ability, that not even their infants, nor their 
xe 0 est cats and dogs have any difficulty in 
seeing objects that do not exist at all, or that for 
years before the birth of the nation 

pied been blotted out from the face of cre- 


* 
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and wise magi,’ ”? continued Scheherazade, 

inany manner disturbed by these fre- 
quent and most ungentlemanly interruptions on the 
~ part-of her husband—* ‘the wives and daughters of 
je eminent conjurors are every thing that is ac- 
complished and refined ; and would be every thing 
_ that is interesting and Hiolenifal; but for an unhappy 


80 ineonceivably great, that its rays would 
| least three years to reach the earth. For 
md this, 20—or even 1000—years would be a 
estimate. Thus, if they had been annihilated 
ears ago, we might still see them to day, by 
ht which started from their surfaces, 200r 1000 years 
time. “That many which we see daily, are 
is not impossible—not even improbable. 
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has, hitherto, been adequate to save. Some fatalities 
come in certain shapes, and some in others—but 
this of which I speak, has come in the shape of a 
horrible crotchet.? »? 

“* A what??? said the king. 

‘* ©4 crotchet,? ”? said Scheherazade. ‘‘ ‘One of the 
evil genii who are perpetually upon the watch to 
inflict ill, has put it into the heads of these accom- 
plished ladies that the thing which we describe as 
personal beauty, consists altogether in the protube- 
rance of the region which lies not very far below 
the small of the back. Perfection of loveliness, 
they say, is in the direct ratio of the extent of this 
hump. Having been long possessed of this idea, 
and bolsters being cheap in that country, the days 
have long gone by since it was possible to dis- 
tinguish a woman from a dromedary ——’ ” 

‘* Stop !?? said the king—‘‘I can’t stand that, and 
I won’t. You have already given me a dreadful 
headache with your lies. The day, too, I per- 
ceive, is beginning to break. How long have we 
been married? Besides, my conscience is getting 
to be troublesome again. And then that drome- 
dary touch—do you take me for a fool? Upon the 
whole you might as well get up and be throttled.’ 

These words, as I learn from the ‘‘ Isitséornot,?? 
both grieved and astonished Scheherazade ; but, as 
she knew the king to be a man of scrupulous in- 
tegrity, and quite unlikely to forfeit his word, she 
submitted to her fate with a good grace. She 
derived, however, great consolation, (during the 
tightening of the bowstring,) from the reflection 
that much of the history remained still untold, and 
that the petulance of her brute of a husband had 
reaped for him a most righteous reward, in depriving 
him of many inconceivable adventures. 
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THE WIND. 


Rousing up the drowsy flowers 
Dreaming in their leafy bowers: 
Now thou art a fierce siroc, 
Bowing all beneath thy shock: 
Ocean meeting thee in wrath, 
Pours its foam along thy path: 
Now thou comest as a wooer 
From the South, at twilight’s hour, 
Laden with the scent of flowers, 
Stolen from the tropic bowers: 
‘They who shunned thee so before, 
Come to meet thee at the door, 
Standing with their heads uncovered, 
As if some sweet angel hovered 
Near the dwelling, 
Secrets telling. 

List, through the trees 

‘The harp-like breeze! 
Who could think it was the wind 
‘That yesternight howled like a fiend? 
Wheresoe’er thy wanderings be, 
‘Wind, thou art a mystery! 
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BY MISS META M. DUNCAN. 


“Pray remember the words of your contract, did not you marry Sir George to the tune of ‘till death do us part? "— : 


Appison.— The Drummer. 


NE night, during the 
run of a favourite opera, 
at the Chestnut street 
theatre, a group of young 
men, were collected to- 
gether, in one of the 
stage boxes, who were 
apparently more inte- 
rested in gazing at, and 
commenting upon the audience, than the perform- 

ance they had come to listen to. It was a brilliant 

house; the dress circle was filled with the beauty 

and fashion of the town. There was one box, how- 

ever, that seemed particularly to attract their atten- 

tion. At first, it was difficult to say why, but a 

second glance showed, that amid a collection of 

pretty, unmeaning faces, which occupied it, there 

sat on a back seat, a beautiful girl who proved to 

| be the observed of all these observers. She was 
dressed with great simplicity, in white; but upon 
I nearer view, her dress was seen to be of the most 
? costly India muslin, and in her dark hair glistened 
Is rare and valuable jewels. In the intervals between 
f the acts, gentleman after gentleman appeared in 
| this box, all of whom paid their devoirs, with an 
q impressment of manner, which proved that the lady 
| possessed some peculiar claim to their homage. 
‘That this homage was nothing unusual, was evident 
i from the easy, composed manner with which it 
, was received. She chatted and smiled gaily with 
. all, as they made their parting bows, continued her 

Ds remarks to a little, thin, sour-faced woman who 
be sat beside her, enveloped in a superb scarlet Cash- 


ls mere shawl, and who resembled very much a 


i withering peony; while her companion, like a 
i stately tuberose, bending its graceful head beneath 
| the weight of its clustering dew-drops, contrasted 
| finely with her. The young lady was Miss Lang- 
\ ley, an orphan heitess of immense wealth, and the 
\ old lady was her aunt, Mrs. Tracey, who had 
\ brought her up. When we say that Isabella Lang- 
[ ley was young, handsome, rich and agreeable, we 
li need say nothing more in explanation of the homage 
that was paid to her. Unless it be to add, that 
being of the disdainful order of belles, there was a 
deeper tinge of respect than ordinary, in the man- 
ners of those who approached her. 

‘* Ah, there comes Campbell Gordon,” said one 
of the young men, in the before-mentioned box. 
‘*T knew he would be unable to resist the tempta- 
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tion. He has been buzzing like a bee round 
Langley’s box all the evening, but he has settled at 
last.” 

‘* Yes, and he will settle himself p 
Prdaher not mistaken,” said cash of 


“No, I think not,” replied a dark young = 
with a humorous countenance, keen, hard eye, 
careless, easy, picktooth sort of manner. ‘‘ Gordon 
is too romantic. He is as poor as a church mou 
and as proud as Lucifer, and though he is pre 
the most disinterested fool that ever 
matrimonially, she will never have an oppo 
to accept him.” 

‘* Or refuse,” said a patientless young M. 
dressed in the extreme of fashion, who belie 
himself in love with Miss Langley’s person, be- 
cause his imagination was heated by the reflectic 
of her money bags. : 

“No. I say accept—for she would take hi 
at the first asking, which asking would occur some- 
time in the next twenty-four hours, i 
were publicly known, to-morrow morning, that ; 
had endowed some hospital with her fortune. — 
he won’t ask her !* 

“Well, we must receive you as he 
Hampden,” said the M. D., with a sneer, “‘ as it 
well known that you have been sounding all the 
shoals and quicksands in that quarter yourself.” : 

‘* Certainly,” said the dark young man, 5 
imperturbable composure, ‘‘ I am the best authority 
while you, my dear fellow, have been merely 
dying the physical structure of dear, deli 
woman, I have been delving deep into the m 
of her heart and feelings, till I have mastered 
subject—I took my degrees long ago—I am a p 
fessor in the divine art !?? _ / 

“‘No doubt your knowledge is very useful 
you in preventing the possibility of disappointmen 

‘*Undoubtedly ! Shall I aid you in averting 
such a catastrophe from yourself ?”? a 

‘*T believe you are half right, Hampden,” in 
rupted one of the party, dropping his opera- 
which had been fixed in the direction of Miss 
ley’s box all the evening, as he perceived the 
counter between his two companions becom 
rather too keen. ‘‘ See how all the rest of the n 
have dropped off, leaving Gordon alone with 
heiress. See how absorbed she appears. She 
listens now, and leaves all the talking to him. 


pproac 


uthor 


ngly she lifts po eyes from 
n canihobks up into his face! Yes, he is the 
1 one—and yet, I do not know that he is to 
vied! 1A woman educated and indulged as 
ie has been, will not be likely to make a man like 
lon happy.” 
Delton, my dear fellow’’—addressing 
D.“bem willing to retract something I 
ad ja now: Gordon will propose, but they will 
not be happy, if that is any consolation to you.” 
“You are right, Hampden,” said he of the opera- 
Dioheaine it once more to his eyes and fixing it 
n the Langley box; ‘‘ Gordon is too fastidious, 
pirited, to be happy with a haughty, ex- 


hse snes of her golden chains.°? 
? the proverb says, ‘‘tell us how the 
vs,”? and the human straws that float upon 

of society, sometimes possess the same 
_ But, asin this instance, we wish to know 
the wind comes, as well as whither it 


nd endeavour. to lay before our readers a 
d narrative. 
| Gordon, whom we left sitting in the 


d yet, amid the blessings of this life, he 
many of the choicest. He had good 
or looks, good parts, a good education, 
mily. But he looked only on the gloomy 
V hinebelf’en orphan, without brother or 
iefless lawyer, with a pittance of a few 
, and, worse than all, passionately 
: a woman of large fortune, whom to 
o marry him, seemed to him little short of 
y robbery. Gordon had been left an orphan 
‘very early age, to the charge of his maternal 
le, a thriving merchant, who educated him with 
=, suffering in the interval his nephew’s 
e to accumulate. Mr. Campbell 
his nephew to enter into mercantile 
it in his power, through that avenue, to 
h his fortunes materially ; but Gordon’s tenden- 
ere all of a different nature. His tastes were 
and a profession the road which his ambi- 
‘out ‘to wealth and distinction. With 
e good sense, Mr. Campbell did not 


s inclination tod became a lawyer, and 
rs his name had adorned a conspicuous 
er in one of the busiest parts of the 


ral, that Campbell Gordon wrote him- 
~at-law, and was entitled to practice in 
courts of the city and county of Phila- 

while he sat in his capacious office- 
nslating Dante, or studying German 
the clients walked past his window, 
next door, or up stairs to his chum’s 
All this soured somewhat Gordon’s 
| conscious of the talents within 
e was too fastidious, too proud, too nice 
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in his feelings, to enter into the arena, and strive 
and struggle as other men do. He stayed quietly at 
home and waited patiently for his merit to become 
known. Of course he waited in vain! In society, 
meanwhile, his talents were universally admitted. 
Several young ladies professed to be afraid of him, 
“because he was so smart.”? Papas held himup asa 
model to their sons, and the sons, as a sort of walk- 
ing encyclopedia—found him useful as well as 
amusing. In the neighbourhood of the court-houses, 
however, in the atmosphere in which he should 
have been familiar, he was a stranger. He knew 
a constable, to be sure, when he saw one, by his 
red face, burly look and huge black cane witha 
silver top; but, as for the attorney-general, he had 
not even a bowing acquaintance with him. 

Difficult as disappointment is to be borne by an 
ardent mind, Gordon consoled himself under it. 
He had sufficient to support himself as a gentleman, 
and a luxurious home in his uncle’s house, and he 
could wait. But when, insidiously, unsuspected 
by himself, a powerful attachment took possession 
of him, the object of which was mistress ofa for- 
tune so large as to render her, according to his 
nice sentiments of honour, quite beyond his reach, © 
despondency took complete possession of him. He 
scorned the very name of fortune hunter. Such an 
imputation applied to himself, would be a humilia- 
tion he could not support. The result of these 
contending feelings, was a resolution to suppress 
his attachment, to suffer in silence, and in time see 
some bolder and more fortunate man step in, and 
carry off the prize he coveted more than life. But 
the task of concealment was a more difficult one 
than Gordon believed. Already, as we have seen, 
were his feelings detected by his associates, and we 
should hazard very little in asserting, that Miss 
Langley’s woman’s instinct had already discovered 
his secret. Be this as it may, upon the night 
which we have seen him sitting in her box at the 
opera, he found it more than ever difficult to sub- 
due his conversation to the merely friendly tone he 
had determined to adopt. There was a gentle 
softness in her manner to him—a sort of half-con- 
scious expression, as she listened to him, that in- 
toxicated him in spite of himself. Added to these, 
the influences around were not of a kind to en- 
courage a man in persevering in any grave resolu- 
tion. The music, the lights, the dazzling scene, 
the hum and noise, which afforded them all the 
dangers of solitude in a crowd, all served to increase 
the bewilderment of his mind, and in a little while 
he found himself speaking words which no man 
should utter, unless he means to say more. 

The curtain fell at a most opportune moment, 
for the recovery of Gordon’s senses. He placed 
Miss Langley in her carriage, pressed her aunt’s 
hand by mistake, in a manner quite novel to the 
old lady, and hurried home to collect his ideas. 
Once there, he was not long in deciding upon his 
course.’ He sat down and wrote immediately to 
Miss Langley. He said, that after what had passed 
that night, silence in him would be dishonourable. 
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He told her of his love, of his poverty, and of his 
resolution to suppress that love. He implored her 
to believe that his weakness that night had been 
wholly involuntary, and asked her forgiveness for it. 
There were no falterings of weakness in this letter. 
His words were proud—too proud, when he told 
her that the inequality of their fortunes raised a 
barrier between them, which his consideration for 
her, as well as his own self-respect, would not al- 
low him to break through and in bidding her adieu, 
with fervent wishes for her happiness, he assured 
her that it was the last time she should have oc- 
easion to condemn him for forgetting what was due 
to her delicacy. We shall not meet again as here- 
tofore, he said, but when we do, let me not have 
reason to think I have forfeited your esteem, by this 
candid avowal, or my right to your respect in con- 
sequence of my imprudence. 

This letter was dispatched at an early hour the 
next day. In the course of the morning two notes 
were handed to him by a well-known messenger. 
He tore them open with an agitated manner. ‘The 
first was an invitation from Mrs. Tracey, “‘ to meet 
a few friends” on that evening, the second, was of 
a different form and appearance ; he opened it, and 
the colour mounted to his very forehead. It con- 
tained not a single word, but enclosed a small 
withered bunch of flowers wrapped in tissue-paper, 
which Gordon well remembered having given Isa- 
bel on their first acquaintance. With his mind in 
a state of tumult, such as he had never before ex- 
perienced, Gordon rapidly paced the room. What 
should he do? How chide down the exulting hopes, 
that, like the uncurbed sea, came wave after wave 
to dash back his good resolutions. He must accept 
her invitation. She must not outdo him in gene- 
rosity, nor must he wound her by any conduct that 
would appear capricious. And he went, full of 
heroic and disinterested resolves. 

When he arrived at Mrs. Tracey’s, the rooms 
were full; like all ‘‘small parties,’’ it proved to be 
agreatone. After making his bow to Mrs. Tracey, 
Gordon looked round for Isabel. He found her after 
some time ina small room close at hand, where she 
had retired with some young people for the purpose 
of explaining some fine engravings. As he ap- 
proached, she raised her eyes, returned his saluta- 
‘tion, and bent her head again over the prints, 
while he joined the group and remained standing 
mear her. Ina little while their companions began 
‘to drop off, and he soon found himself alone beside 
her. He spoke net a word, he did not even turn 
over the leaves for her, but remained perfectly 
motionless, but he saw by her quickened respira- 
tion and the trembling of the little hand that rested 
near him, that she was much agitated. Scarcely 
knowing what he did, he drew the withered flowers 
from his bosom and laid them gently on the book 
before her. In an instant, her neck, brow and 
bosom became a vivid crimson, and hastily catch- 
ing up the flowers, she concealed them in the folds 
of her dress. Gordon drew a chair and seating 
himself beside her, he spoke to her in a low, rapid 


voice. What he said, it would be impossible 
repeat ; the conversation was long and uninterrup 
He began with proud humility and strong reso 
tion, and ended with a flood of ee 0u 
into his heart; and when he left the hb 
night, he was an engaged man. 

We will not attempt to describe the 1 ; 
feelings that stirred within Gordon’s bo 
this decisive event—for mingled they were. 
of the rapture which he felt in the knowle 
Isabel Langley loved him, there was ro 
feelings of a different character. He felt 
had been weak, that he had not been true 
principles, and had forfeited some portion of his 
self-esteem. There were moments when 
humiliated—oppressed with a sense of m 
as he beheld himself, creeping—a beggar, 
were—into fortune, through the i 
a woman, even though that woman were hi 
Every congratulation that he received, every | 
his companions made upon his approaching 
as amarried man, to his biased imagination, seem 
accompanied by a sneer. In a little while, hor 
ever, the poignancy of these feelings wore ¢ 
In the blandishments of the woman he love 
ceased to dwell upon his own poverty and h 
powerful wealth. ¥ 

They were married, and for several months, 
Gordon thought himself a very happy man. Ne 
that he had forgotten his scruples —far from i 
remained in full force, but he compromi 
them as well as he could. On their marria; 
bel had wished a settlement made upon 
but he peremptorily forbade it. She also 
him to assume the management of her p 
but he declined, quietly observing, that her o 
long trusted agent was the most capable p 
undertake it. The income which had elways 
sufficient for his personal expenses, he det 
should be so now, and it was his intention st 
apply himself to his profession. Those who h 
wagged their wise tongues most about D 
Gordon’s ‘‘ famous spec,”? began to wonder ~ 
he did not set up a dashing equipage of his = 
Many who had eaten his bachelor oyster 
now wished to taste his wines, and ing 
he gave no dinners. The true solution was 
by Hampden, who in reply to this latter q t 
said, ‘‘depend upon it, Gordon does not mean te 
feed you fellows at Miss Langley’s expense.?? 

Generous by nature and prodigal by habit, I 
lavished upon her husband the most costly b 
and expensive luxuries. As proofs of her affe 
these were always kindly received and carefully 
served, but this was all; the only gifts of he 
ever wore were a simple chain, made of he +h ir 
and a small turquoise ring, which he se aken 
from her finger on the night of their engageme 
To have worn the jewels which his wife ne 
would have appeared to him like parading h 
chase money. This was a weakness, but i 
the weakness of a proud and too sensitive: 
and we must not condemn him too severely. _ 
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C ‘idea of this. She knew that her 
her husband power and control 
n e, and she imagined that he exercised 
oe necessitiés required it. She never 
nto her affairs, that office being delegated 
ho, ever since Isabel had come of age, 
within a few months, had trans- 
usiness with the agent: too thought- 
ent and self-involved, to reflect upon, 
the high and responsible duties which 
i imposed upon her. Occasionally, it is 
bserved trifling instances of this scrupu- 
her husband, but she always attributed 
umpbell’s odd way,” and forgot it. If she 
1 n what it was to endure the priva- 
Scomipatstive poverty, when mingling with 
and surrounded by all the appliances 
would have seen more clearly. 
e said, that for some months Gordon 
elfavery happy man. At the expiration 
|, however, he began to have his mis- 
e had married a woman whose social 
knew must make great demands upon 
but he was not prepared to find it wholly 
) to frivolous pursuits. When the gaities con- 
n their marriage were over, the winter’s 
setin. Every a brought its engage- 
wd either at home or abroad. They 
d alone, walked alone, or drove alone: 
's which Gordon had looked forward to, 
nal, domestic enjoyment, never came. 
s which his wife might have stolen 
with him, converse with him, or read 
favourite author, were devoted to 
, milliners and shopping, and Gor- 
- the recollection of the visions he 
re of a home, a tranquil fireside and an 
it, affectionate wife. Unhappily, too, there 
‘little prospect of a change for the better. 
1 he remonstrated with Isabel, she opened her 
prise at the idea of his supposing that she 
differently, and when he decidedly re- 
0 accompany her to any place, she would 
conduct with warmth and leave him in a 
fears, tosulk away the hours in her own 
se, as grew too frequently the case, she 
t herself with her aunt, and accom- 
, proceed to some scene of gayety or 
where, surrounded by flatterers and 
by forced spirits, she passed her hours, 
husband at home and in solitude brooded 
n dreams of happiness. 
had a bad heart, nor was her 
ct of | a feeble order, but she had been per- 
: educated and the good had been perverted. 
| was like a strong and healthy vine, 
rained and pruned with care, might have 
he choicest fruit ; but having been suffered 
upon the ‘gréund; to lose its healthful 
become choked with weeds, finally 
to its possessor. 
ley had been left to the guardianship 
early childhood. Mrs. Tracey was 


ome 


‘aunt in 


| 
3 
| 
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one of those persons to whom cunning had been 
given in place of reason. She was selfish, scheming, 
fond of power, and skilful in attaining her ends. 
To obtain an exclusive influence over her wealthy 
niece had been the great aim of her life. All that the 
most artfully displayed indulgence—all that the 
most unmeasured flattery could devise—was brought 
to bear upon her purpose, and she was successful. 
Isabel believed that ‘‘no one loved her like Aunt 
Tracey.” Even in the honeymoon she had said 
this, but when months had passed over, she not 
only said so, but felt it. Mrs. Tracey had always 
dreaded Isabel’s marrying, and she had striven 
with all her power to defer the evil moment when 
she must yield the helm to another. She partieu- 
larly disliked the idea of her marrying Gordon. 
His haughty, cold reserve was even a greater sin in 
her eyes than his want of money. But Isabel was 
self-willed, and as Mrs. Tracey knew when it was 
useless to attempt to influence her, she suffered her 
to follow her inclinations without molestation, 
taking heed, however, carefully to feel her way and 
leave no opportunity neglected to cement her own 
power. 

The presence of Mrs. Tracey was one of the 
sources of Gordon’s discontent. He felt her bale- 
ful influence without being able to say what it was 
and whither it pointed. He believed that his wife 
and himself would be happier if she were away. 
She was a dark shadow that always interposed be- 
tween them. She was the confidant of all Isabel’s 
supposed injuries—the secret but quiet abettor of 
all her acts of rebellion. To her she applied for 
sympathy, in her she reposed all her confidence, 
and from her she sought for aid. Insensibly two 
parties grew up in the household, and without in- 
tending it, Gordon found himself in the position of 
an antagonist of his wife. How could this be 
remedied? Gordon saw that it was impossible, 
for how could he ask his wife to send the guardian 
of her youth, her cherished friend, the only near 
relative she possessed, from a roof which had 
always sheltered her and which she looked upon as 
her home. 

When disunion reaches a certain point, it is 
rarely arrested in its course. Nor was that be- 
tween Gordon and Isabel. Gordon ceased to 
remonstrate, but his cold reserve was more irritating 
to her ardent feelings than the most bitter reproaches, 
and she became more and more wilful in her efforts 
to show him her indifference to his wishes. In 
this she was skilfully instigated by Mrs. Tracey, 
who threw out hints upon the natural propensity 
of man to tyrannize, and of the necessity there was 
for every sensible woman to exercise her independ- 
ence, during the first months of her married life, if 
she wished to retain any semblance of liberty after- 
wards. 

That Isabel should have continued in a course so 
inimical to her happiness, must be attributed to the 
blinding influence of temper, an ill-regulated mind 


-andevilexample. She had married Gordon under the 


influence of a passionate attachment, and she still 
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acknowledged and felt proud of those qualities 
which had called forth-that love, but with it came 
the reflection, that she had singled him out of a 
host of adorers, any one of whom she believed, had 
he been selected, would have been glad to antici- 
pate every wish of her heart. She had shared her 
fortune with him. She had yielded her liberty, 
and what had she received in return? A host of 
voices arose in answer from-within, pride, vanity 
and. ungenerousness led on by, temper, all cried 
aloud, ingratitude and tyranny. Alas for wedded 
happiness when such voices are heard in the heart’s 
secret council chambers. 

The spring arrived, and ere the weather became 
warm, they removed, to a fine old country-place, 
only a few miles from town, which had formerly 
been the country-seat of Isabel’s father. Here 
Gordon hoped for a few months of peaceful, rational 
enjoyment, but he was mistaken. The house was 
soon filled with a sucession of company, and there 
was now scarcely anhour in the day he could call his 
own. About the middle of July, Isabel announced 
her,intention of visiting the Saratoga Springs. As- 
tonished by the suddenness of this announcement, 
as well as by the manner of it, Gordon expressed 
his disapprobation, but, Isabel was obstinate—‘‘ she 
had never stayed at home a whole summer in her 
life, and she must go.”? Finding his wishes with- 
out weight, Gordon gravely acquiesced and accom- 
panied: her, while Mrs. Tracey slily congratulated 
her upon the success which she had met with in as- 
‘serting her independence, 

_ For six weeks they remained at the Springs, 
nearly all of which time Gordon was undergoing a 
species of martyrdom. The vapid dulness, the 
heartless amusements and great discomforts of a 
crowded watering-place, were peculiarly obnoxious 
tohim. Saratoga, too, was his particular aversion, 
To him it had no merits; he could see but one dusty 
street lined with coowied hotels, endless billiards, 
flirting misses, whiskered fortune-hunters, angling 
mammas, and dinners scrambled for, and growled 
at like ‘feeds’ in a menagerie. There was one 
objection, however, which he now felt stronger than 


all these. Ina hotel at a watering-place, you are 


not always able to select your own society, and he 


* found his wife thrown into daily companionship with 


more than one person whom he would have wished 
her to avoid. There was one lady especially whose 


-acquaintance he particularly wished her to shun, 
‘but to his great mortification he found this very 


person soon fastening herself upon his wife, and 
gradually becoming her constant companion. He 
remonstrated mildly with Isabel on the subject, but 
she replied, that Mrs. Normanville was received 
everywhere by the most respectable people, and 
she saw no reason why she should give up the 


_ society of so charming, fascinating a creature, from 


amere caprice. Gordon told her it was no eaprice 
that Mrs. Normanville was not a woman whom any 
man of proper feelings would wish to see the inti- 


» mate of his wife or sister. But he pleaded in vain! 
Now was the time to prove her independence, said 


. 


Aunt Tracey, and Isabel continued. her inti 
with Mrs, Normanville as before. . 
Gordon said no more, but there was 2 stern 
ing growing up within him that 

of the future. 

The period set apart for. their visit expired, 
they returned home to the country-place. 
had they reached it, however, before rd a 
astonished by the. intelligence that Isabel had ix 
vited Mrs. Normanville and her profligate bush 
to make them a visit, and, that she expected them 
ps Sr Scarcely crediting what Mrs. Tr . 


pe pi a a tohim, he immedia 
sought Isabel in her own apartment, and questioned 
her as to the truth of what he had heard. She very. 
coolly acknowledged that it was perfectly 
When she had finished, Gordon told her th 
the hour of their marriage to the present 
he had never exacted of her a single sacrifice o 
own will to his, that, on the contrary, he had 
quently yielded to her wishes when his judgn 
condemned him, but that now. haying 
regarded his known wishes on a subject 
considered of grave importance, he must ex 
authority, and insist upon it that Mrs. Norm 
should not be received in their house. H 
that he felt less hesitation in assuming his righ 
the recollection of the indifference she had_ sk 
to his remonstrance, and in the knowledge 
could not plead ignorance as her excuse. 
Isabel was, to tell the truth, a little 
this bold exercise of authority, but de p 
resist to the utmost, she called up all here : 
and replied with seeming carelessness that it) as 
too late now to say any thing about it, the Norman- 
villes were invited, and there was no help forit, 
Yes, Gordon said, there was help for it. 
her write to Mrs. Normanville and put her off, 
if she could find no excuse of sufficient weight, 
might say frankly, that it was by her hu 
request : he was willing to take all the respons 
No, she said, she should not consent to any 1 
of the kind; she had always been in the ha x 
asking whom she pleased to her house, and she — 
should continue to do so. ; 
‘* When you were your own mistress,” he eplied 
‘that was your undoubted right ; but now, you h 
a husband whose duty it is to protect and g 


mitted you to err without exercising his auth 
he can do so no longer. I command you not + 
receive these people into your house. If you d 
shall leave it !”” vila 
‘« That,?? she replied flippantly, ‘‘ would, ind 
be the best arrangement, for I suppose, in youn 
sent mood, you would scarcely treat them civ 
“Are you aware Isabel,’? Gordon said : 
emotion, ‘‘ that if I leave the house on those terms, 
I shall never return ?”? sited 
““That must be entirely your own deed,” she 
replied with spirit, though her cheek became s 
what pale. : 


sate. while she exneldishod, 
m0. had never met.” 

perhaps, have been better for the 
of both, if we never had,” said Gor- 
_as he stood leaning against the mantle- 
upon her; ‘‘J must have been hap- 
shuuld, at least, have been spared much 
Liser gat}, 

what misery have you suffered?” she 
curling lip, while she glanced around 


on read the ‘expression of her countenance— 
» read it too harshly—he coloured deeply, 
| a burst of impetuous feeling such as 
d ner heard from him before. What had 
_ He told her all—of the feelings under 
which he had married her, and of his 
jintment. He painted to her eloquently 
which his imagination had loved to 
a domestic fireside, of a home adorned by 
ement and intellect, and consecrated by 
‘affection and good sense. Then. he 
‘picture, and asked her what it had 
welt upon the frivolity, the heartless 
ae reckless -and sinful waste of time, 


marked. He spoke of the energies, 
God had given him, wasted—of 
ies which she had been afforded to 
disregarded, and then he adverted to 
regard to himself. Her careless- 
ngs, her indifference to his happiness, 
ly her open defiance of his wishes. Car- 
y by the strength of his feelings he gave 
_ to all the smothered bitterness of his 
i ‘saw how deeply he was wounding her. 
tears were dried and her face burnt with 
t while, with a torrent. of anger and 
replied to him. Gordon listened 
all her charges, and when he could be 
ed himself, but when her anger had 
at that point at which truth, feeling 
r al he otten, she took one unhappy step 
all after life, She reproached 
sacrifices she had made for him—she 
] now believed he had never loved 
her wealth alone had induced him to 


a thee his ear, Gordon started as 
ed a sudden blow. 

abel,?? he | said, hastily approaching 
‘ou do not, you cannot believe this. 
‘e me so base. Unsay these 


_ness, ‘‘ 


and daily comfort by which their : 


CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. ' is 


‘*Tsabel,”? said Gordon, in a voice of forced calm- 
you must answer me. Do you sincerely 
and truly believe the words which you have just 
spoken ?”? 

‘*T do,” was the emphatic reply. 

‘Then it is time we should part,” he said; ‘I 
will relieve you from the presence of a wretch so 
despicable as you believe me.?? He turned, walked 
slowly across tlie room—opened the door—gave one 
look around the apartment as if to impress every 
object upon his memory, closed it after him, and 
without mounting a horse or using a carriage turned 
away froin the dwelling now no longer his home, 
and walked into town. 

For a long time Isabel sat immovable where 
Gordon had left her. At the expiration of some 
hours Mrs. 'l'racey returned from her drive and 
aroused her. ‘‘ Do you know any thing of Camp- 
bell??? was Isabel’s first question. Mrs. Tracey 
said that she had met him some time ago walking 
in the direction of town, that he had not noticed 
her, and that she knew he was not returned. 

Isabel burst into tears, and, flinging herself into 
her aunt’s arms, she told her all that had happened. 
Never had woman in her delicate position a worse 
adviser. Mrs. Tracey expressed the utmost indig- 
nation at the ill treatment her niece had received. 
She called Gordon’s conduct heartless and inhuman, 
and commended her for the spirit she had shown ; 
she told her not to give herself any uneasiness 
about his leaving her. ‘* No doubt he would sulk 
away a day or two in town till his bad temper was 
evaporated, but he would return at last.” ‘his 
was the important moment to decide whether she 
should be a slave all the rest of her life or not, and 
she implored Isabel to be firm—to be true to her- 
self. Isabel did not understand very clearly just 
then, what ‘‘ being true to herself”? really was, but 
she determined to act like a woman of spirit. With 
this she consoled herself, and by the aid of Mrs. 
Tracey’s judiciously administered fiatteries, ca- 
resses and promises, she managed to become to- 
lerably composed. 

Night came and Gordon did not return. The 
next day brought the same result; but in his stead 
came the Normanyilles, who arrived several days 
before they were expected. Obstinate in her pur- 
pose, Isabel received them warmly, and they proved 
a very successful diversion to her mind. Mrs. 
Tracey told their guests that Mr. Gordon was de- 
tained in town by business, and no further remark 
was made about him. 

Several days passed and nothing was heard of 
Gordon. Conscience was not wholly dead within 
Isabel, and the presence of her guests was not 
likely to still its monitions. Her restlessness and 
anxiety could not be concealed, and Mrs. Norman- 
ville soon became mistress of her secret. Mrs. 
Tracey found in her an able coadjutor, and every 
day Isabel’s indignant sense of her injuries in- 
creased. She determined to prove to him her 
indifference, and. upon several occasions, company — 
was invited from town to meet her friends. 
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At the expiration of a fortnight, Mrs. Norman- 
ville began to weary of the dulness of the country, 
and she left her dear friend who had sacrificed so 
much for her at the very moment when she most 
required sympathy. 

When her guests had departed, Isabel begged 
her aunt to go to town and endeavour to learn 
something of herhusband. Mrs. Tracey went, and 
returned with the intelligence gleaned through one 
of Mr. Campbell’s servants, that Gordon had gone 
the day before to New York. This was some- 
thing, and for the next week or two Isabel was 
tolerably composed. Accustomed, during the vio- 
lence of excited temper, to make assertions without 
foundation, and threats which she never meant to 
fulfil, she would not believe that Gordon had meant 
what he said—had left her forever. She listened 
not to the small voice which whispered to her of 
the stern resolution of his manner. She would not 
reason upon the knowledge which experience had 
given her of his character. She listened rather to 
her aunt’s assurances, and painted him in fancy 
returning to ask her forgiveness, schooled by this 
lesson into future propriety ; and each day indurated 
rather than softened her feelings towards him. 

At the expiration of a fortnight, a gentleman 


be seated, but he declined, saying he had 
merely been commissioned by Mr. Gordon to place 
a packet in her hands, which he gave her, and as- 
sured her of the legality of the document it con- 
tained. He gave his name, that of a well-known 
lawyer in town, and left-her. Isabel tore open the 
package. It contained a deed, making over to her 
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‘Way do you come, unwelcome thing, 

_ Nor called, nor wished for, to my brow? 

_ ‘What strange mischance could hither bring 
; Your pale and spectral visage now? 

_ Away! your stay must here be brief, 
Emblem of age—of care—of grief. 


Emblem of age—you should not come 
Till vigour, stealing slow away— 
Till failing health and waning bloom 
Can tell with you of life’s decay : 
- But on my brow you should not shine, 
For manhood’s earliest strength is mine. 


Emblem of care—yonu ill are seen 
With looks all sm‘ing to the view; 
‘The haggard brow anJ anxious mien 
Companions fitter were for you: 
-You’ve come without your kindred train— 
Away! till care shall bring her chain. 


“>. 


and resigning ‘ll che:righte which hlesaalhiaiie a 
her had given him over her property. 
with it, were these lines in the hand of Gord 

‘The enclosed paper may serve in some m 
to convince you that I am not the mercenary 
you believe me. While I remained your b 
in fact, there was no necessity for such a docu 
Now that that title exists only in name, it is’ 
Sak held yoretr ee 
the past, you will fied that ite proves 
been as strictly adhered to by me as if th 
ment had always been in existence. __ 

Isabel read through these papers with s' 
and composure, and save that her face | 
deadly pale and her lips tightly com 
showed no signe of emotion: 

‘*What does he mean by this?” ake 
her aunt, pointing to the last sentence in h 
band’s note. 

Seriously ‘slurmed at the sepect shinghil 
Mrs. Tracey answered to the point, and 
learned, for the first time, that never since thei 
riage had her husband ever drawn a check ¢ 
a single dollar of her income. 

Isabel folded up the ‘papers and procesliell al 
room, and carefylly locked them up. She're 
shut up in her chamber all day, and for several 
after, on the plea of indisposition, refused to’ 
it. After this, she followed her usual occu 
about the house, declining, however, to 
receive visitors, pleading delicate health as" 
cuse. She never spoke of her husband,’ 
couraged every attempt todo soon the pat 
aunt. ’ 
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(To be continued.) 
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Emblem of grief—with you should speak . 
Of parted joy—the tear-dimmed eye— 

The wasted form—the pallid cheek,— 
Each semblance sad of agony : 

But sorrow has not touched my heart— — 

Depart, false tell-tale one, depart! 


Gone, gone—yet had it not been well ae “is 
If Thad let you tarry here? i” 

If not of former things to tell, 

To warn of those I have to fear,— 
To tell that youth, and hope, and mirth 
Will fade with all the things of earth. 


To tell that fortune’s golden bowl oti 
Oe 4 
To mind me that death's stern control. 
Must loose the silver aarti : “? 
And give this to earth’s pasha 
pris ae ; se ; 


oy 


to dust.” 
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ANNY McDERMOT 
might have lain down and 
j died in the extremity of 
her despair at finding her- 
self finally deserted, or, in 
her self-condemnation, she 
might have done violence 
to her life; but her child 
was Gods argument to 
athioncs, calmness and exertion. 
sat herself to consider what could be done. 
3 great city, Mrs. O?Roorke was her only 
nee, and though poor and ignorant, she 
; too, her friend, and Fanny was in a strait to 
f vy the worth of that word friend. ‘‘She can, 
j s, tell me where to find employment,” 
i t Fanny ; “and certainly she will be kind 
 —Andto her she determined to go. She 
J d aside all her fine clothes, which were now un- 
; r her, and had become disgusting to her, antl 
a gingham dressing-gown, and over ita 
7 and white plaid cloak, which, with a neat 
bonnet, (her aunt’s last gifts,) seemed, as she 
jooked at herself in them, in some degree to re- 
store her self-respect. ‘‘ Dear, honest old friends,”’ 
she exclaimed, “‘ would that I had never laid you 
: 


aside !?? It was with a different feeling that she 
took up and laid down, one after another, the 
_ pretty frocks she had delicately made and daintily 
Pear eaacerr for her baby. ‘‘She looks so pretty in 
she thought; ‘‘and I am sure there is no 
; her looking pretty.2? But after a little 
et she dressed the baby in a cotton night- 

i gown, and took off her coral necklace, bracelets 
and bells, and she then wrapped her warmly in 
‘shawls, left the house, and, after walking two 
she reached a rail-road car. There were 

” i persons in the car when she entered, and, 
s usual, they turned their eyes on the new-comer, 


“exquisite features arrested the dullest eye, and there 
_. ‘was something in the depth of expression on that 
_ young face to awaken interest in the dullest soul. 
One man touched his neighbour, who was absorbed 
im his newspaper, and directed his eyes to Fanny. 
_ Two young women interchanged expressions of 
_ wonder and curiosity with their eyes fixed on her. 
od little boy, feeling an instinctive sympathy 
‘something, he knew not what, expressed it 
e her some pea-nuts, and when she look- 
up amir ye age she | , for the first time, 
the general gaze; and thankful she 
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was, when, at the intersection of Houston street, 
the car stopped to let her out. ‘‘ Have a care,” 
said a Quaker woman at her side, as she rose; 
‘thee art yeung, child, to be trusted with a baby.?? 

Fanny, overcome by emotion and fatigue—for it 
was long since she had walked out—was ready toe 
sink, when, after having walked nearly a mile 
down Houston street, she came to her former 
home. The O’Roorke’swere not there. ‘‘ They 
had moved many months since,” her informer said, 
‘*down into Broome street, near the North river.’? 
‘* Was it far??? Fanny asked. ‘‘ A tedious way.’ 
‘* Might she come in and rest herself??? ‘‘ Indeed 
was she welcome; and a shame was it for any 
lady to send such a delicate child out with a baby 
in her arms.’? And when Fanny came in and saw 
the stairs she had so often in her childhood trodden, 
the tears started from her eyes, and when her baby 
waked and would not be quieted without food from 
her breast, she perceived the women exchanging 
significant looks and nods, and overcome by weak- 
ness and a gush of emotion, she burst into hysteri- 
eal sobbings. ‘‘ Poor young crater—poor young 
crater! God help you! exclaimed the women, 
with a true Irish gush of feeling; ‘‘ and what is’t 
you are wanting? Here’s a drink of milk; take 
it, honey dear; it will strengthen you better than 
whisky. We’ve done with that, thank God and 
Father Matthew.” 

Fanny made a violent effort, calmed herself, 
drank the milk, and asked if a cab could be got 
for her. ‘There was one passing, and, at the next 
instant, she was in it and driving to Broome street. 
She found the house, but the O’Roorke’s had 
moved; and in another and distant quarter of the 
city she found the second dwelling to which she 
was directed. Again they had moved, and whither 
no one could tell; and feeling as if the last plank 
had gone from under her feet, she returned to her 
home. Home!—alas, that sacred word had no 
meaning to poor Fanny. She had scarcely entered 
her room and thrown herself on the sofa with her 
baby, when Mrs. Tilden, her remarkably -red- 
faced landlady, glanced in and said— 

** Are you back? I did not expect you again.’? 

‘* Not expect me? What do you mean?” 

“Why, it’s customary for some kind of folks 
you know, when they lose one husband, to take 
another.”? 

Fanny looked up; a sickening feeling came over 
her; the words she would have answered died 
away on her lips. 

‘“‘T suppose you are sensible,’ continued Mrs.” 
Tilden, ‘‘ that honest folks must be paid just debts, _ 
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and as there’s no finding that Mr. Stafford of yours, 
I have ’strained upon your wearing apparel, that 
being answerable for rent as well as furniture ; and 
all the furniture belonging to me already, except 
the sofa and the Psyche, and the vases and the 
dressing-case—them things will help out, but the 
whole quarter’s rent and eight days over is due.” 

Fanny said nothing. 

‘*T never am ungenerous to nobody, so I have 
taken out enough baby-linen to serve you, and a 
change for yourself—the rest is under my lock and 
key, and I shall keep it, maybe, a month or more 
before I sell it; and if Mr. Stafford pays me in that 
time—and I don’t misdoubt he will, sooner or 
later ; but them kind of fine gentlemen are slow 
in paying, you know: but I don’t question his ho- 
nour; he has been always highly honourable to 
me, and I have been highly honourable to him; 
he is a real gentleman, there’s no mistake—as I 
was saying, as soon as he pays me you shall have 
your things—or—or—the worth of them again; you 
shall have it all, bating some little reward for my 
trouble—the Psyche, or dressing-case, or so.”? 

“‘Well?”? said Fanny, perceiving Mrs. Tilden 
had paused for an answer. 

“Well, that’s all—only, if you and I can agree, 
you can stay down stairs as a boarder till ——” 
_» “No, not a moment—only let me remain in this 
room to-night, and to-morrow I will try tofind-a 
service-place,?? 

Bree ¥ service-place ! ~My service to you,’’ said 
Mrs. Tilden, with a sort of ogress-grin. 

_ ‘Oh, don’t look so at me. Mrs. Tilden, do 
_yon think that, after all, I have any pride ?”’ 

_ ‘Pride, pride! Why, you foolish child, don’t 


_ you know that, ‘ after all,’.as you call it, there is 


but one kind of service left for you? Ladies won’t 
take the like of us into their houses.” 

‘The like of us,” thought Fanny, and shud- 
dered. 

‘They are dreadful particular about any little 
false step of one of our own sex. If you but 
dampen the soles of your feet, it is as bad as if you 
were up to your neck in the mire; but men may 
plunge in over their heads and ears, and they are 
.just as welcome to their houses and as good hus- 
bands for their daughters as your Josephs ——” 

_ “Ts itso? Can it be? I do not know, then, 
“what will become of me. But may I stay here 
to-night ?”? 

‘Why, yes; but you must be off pretty early, 

for there’s a lady coming to look at the rooms at 


 ten.?? 


Poor Fanny, left alone, sank on her knees, with 
one arm round her sleeping baby, and cent out from 
her penitent and humble heart a cry for forgiveness 
and pity, that we doubt not was heard by Him 
whose compassions fail not. She then threw her- 
self on the bed and fell asleep. Thank God, no 
degree of misery can drive sleep away from a 
wearied, young creature. 

The next morning she laid her plans, and 
strengthening her good resolutions by prayer, she 


w 
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went forth feeling a new strength; and having 
the fee with two of the only four shillings 
her* to the master of an intelligence 
stared curiously at her, she received reference 
three ladies—‘‘the very first-rate of places, all,” 
as the man assured her. She first went to a lady 
who wanted a wet-nurse as a supplement to he 
own scanty supplies. She met a young lady in 
hall, whom she heard say to her mother, “ 
mamma, such a pretty young creature has c 
for wet-nurse to sis—do take her.” Fanm 
called in, and having given satisfactory an 

to her supplies, she was asked for referer 
immediately did what she had before p 
and confessing she had no references to give, 
truly so much of her sad story as explai 
present position. 

The lady heard her through, possibly not 
lieving a word she said but the fact of her tran 
gression; and when she had finished, she s 
her—‘‘ Did you really expect that such a 
as you could get a place in a respectable fa 
She rung the bell, and added, coolly —‘* 
show this person out. ‘This is the last ti 
to an intelligence office.” 

Poor Fanny sighed as she left the do 
pressing her baby to her bosom, she said 
“We'll not he discouraged with one failuy 
we, baby?”? The child smiled on her, 
went on with a lighter step. Her next app 
was to a milliner, whom the master of the 
gence-office had told her was a “‘ yery strict 
ligious lady, who says she is very particular 
the reputation of her girls. ‘‘ It is close by,? 
thought Fanny; ‘I have little hope, but I m 
save my steps, and I will go to her.’? fd 

Again, bravely and simply, she told the 1 
The milliner <<ard her with raised brows. 
am sorry for you, if you tell the truth, 
woman,” she said. ‘‘I know this city is 
ful place for unprincipled girls, and I m 
never to take any such into my establi 
hope you do mean to reform, I oie 
apply to the Magdalen Society.” 

Again Fanny went on. She had now to | 
from William street to the upper part of the 
and precious as her sixpences had become, sh 
that it was utterly impossible for her to walk. 
on reaching Broadway, she got into an om 
and was soon at the door of Mrs. Emly’s very 
gant house in Wayerly Place, and was show 
a room where that lady was sitting in her p 
looking over, with her sister, some dresses 
were to be trimmed for a party the following 
ing. A very elegant young woman, who se 
to have been just designing an unfinished 
lying on a table before her, was reading. 


* For the honour of human nature, and especi 
most generous of human natures, Irish nature, we 
have told, that on the preceding day, Fanny’s e 
seeing the meagreness of her r purse, refused to t: 
from her. - 


Pree _*A.-sompstress, ma’am, from the intelligence- 


aos said the servant, announcing her. 
ted heciaeniaen, with a child!” exclaimed Mrs. 


“a The. young lady looked up at Fanny as she 
- entered ; she was struck with her beauty, her ex- 
delicacy, and with the gushing of the blood 
toh pale cheek at Mrs. Emly’s exclamation. 
rose, handed Fanny a chair, and saying most 
_ kindly, ‘‘ What a very pretty child, mamma,” she 
offered to take it. The little creature stretched 
out its little hands in obedience to the magnetic 
| ‘ ence of youth, beauty, and a voice most ex- 
pressive of cheerful kindness. If, as is sometimes 
said, a voice may be ‘‘full of tears,” this lovely 
creature’s was fullof smiles. Fanny looked 
) most gratefully, as the young lady took her 
saying to her— 
‘must be very tired. 
carrying a baby 2” 
«The baby does not seem to tire me; but I am 
strong,” replied Fanny, wiping away the 
tears that were gathering at the gentleness ad- 
to her. 

‘You do not look strong nor well,”” said the 
ung ,and she poured out a glass of wine and 
insisted on Fanny taking that and some 
refreshment from the waiter, on which 
nt had just served lunch. It was well for 
mny that she accepted the hospitality, for 
d to be fortified for what followed. 
y had been so thoroughly drilled in sewing 
by her aunt, who, it may be remembered, was a 
, that she answered yery confidently as to 
abilities as a sempstress. She should be con- 
on she said, with any wages, or no wages for the 

esent, if Mrs. Emly would put up with the in- 
e of her child. 

the child will not be in my way,” said 
nly; ‘‘you will be up in the attic, and I 
rt hear it—so, if you will give me a satisfac- 
tory reference, I will try you.” 

; Ly @ have never lived out,’? answered Fanny. 
Discouraged by her former rebuffs, she shrunk 
saidivect communication of her position. 

Vell, where does your mother live? If I find 
we decent parents, that will be enough.” 

'Y parents died—long ago. . I lived with my 
d she is dead, and I—I am—friendless.” 
a!” said Mrs. Emly, with an emphatic nod 
head to her sister, who screwed up her 
nd nodded back again. The young lady 
to her mother, and said, in a low voice, 


‘‘Ts it not very 


a, for Heaven’s sake, don’t say any more 
merase she is good.’? 

liculous, Augusta; you know nothing 
vai replied Mrs. Emly, aloud ; and turning 
said—‘‘ How comes it that you are 
alone in the'workd Have you not 
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had a husband; I have been betrayed and forsaken. 
I am no farther guilty—no more innocent.” 

“Quite enough—quite enough. I can’t, of 
course, take any such person into my house.’? 

‘Then my baby and I must die, for nobody will 
take us in,” said Fanny, bursting into tears and 
gathering her cloak around her. 

‘Oh, mamma,’? said Augusta Emly, ‘for 
pity’s sake, let her stay. I will answer for her.”? 

‘*Pshaw, Augusta, how very absurd you are. 
No respectable lady would take a person of that 
kind into her house.” 

“*Then what is their respectability worth, mam- 
ma, if it cannot give help to a weak fellow-crea- 
ture ?”? 

‘*Miss Augusta,” said a servant, opening the 
door, ‘‘ Mr. Sydney is below.” 

“Tell Mr. Sydney I am engaged, Daniel.’ 

‘* Augusta,”? said her mother, ‘‘ you are not 
going to send away Russel Sydney in that noncha- 
lant manner. Give the child to its mother and go 
down; you have such a beautiful glow on your 
cheek.’? 

It was a beautiful glow—the glow of indignant 
humanity. 

‘*T cannot, mamma. 
gaged.” 

In another instant, Daniel returned with a re- 
quest from Mr. Sydney that Miss Emly would 
ride with him the following day—he had purchased 
a charming lady’s horse and begged she would 
try it. 

“Oh, what shall I say, mamma? I cannot go.’? 

Mrs. Emly, without replying to Augusta, opened 
the door, and brushing by Fanny, who had risen 
to go, she called from the head of the stairs—** Mr. 
Sydney, excuse me; I am in my peignior, and 
cannot come down. Will you come to the stair- 
case? We are so up to our eyes arranging with 
the dressmaker for Mrs. Davis’s, that you must 
excuse Augustathis morning. She is a little timid 
since her accident about riding. Are you sure of 
your horse ?’’ 

‘Perfectly. Lord bless me, would I ask Miss 
Emly if I-were not?” 

At the first sound of the responding voice, Fanny 
sprang forward, and then staggering back again, 
leaned against the door. 

‘Oh, very well, then; she will be ready for you 
at twelve. Good mornii 

‘*Good morning,”? was answered, and Mrs. 
Emly turned towards her apartment, elated with 
having settled the matter according to her own 
wishes. : ; 

Fanny grasped her arms. ‘‘For God’s sake, 
tell me,’? she said, in a voice scarcely audible, 
“where does Mr. Sydney live? He it is that has 
deserted me. Where can I find him?” 

Mrs. Emly’s spirit quailed before Fanny’s earn- 
estness—strong, apparent truth; but after a single 
moment’s hesitation, she disereetly said— 

‘ T don’t know—he lives * omewhere at lodgings. 
You have probably mistaken the person.” 

: 


Daniel, say I am en- 
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‘*Mistaken—oh Heaven !*? exclaimed Fanny, 
and glided down stairs as if there were wings to 
her feet, but before she could reach the pavement, 


Sydney had mounted into his very handsome new » 
: Mrs. Emly, with a pharisaical curl of her 


pheton, and was driving proudly up the street, 
gallantly bowing to some ladies at their baleony- 
windows, and poor Fanny crept on, she knew not 
why nor whither. 

“* What did that poor girl say to you, mamma? 
Did she mention Sydney’s name ?”’ asked Augusta 
Enly. 

‘*Sydney’s name? Why should she mention 
it? She might—she muttered something. She is 
a little beside herself, I think.”’ 

“*Do you, mamma ?”? 

There could not be a stronger contrast than Miss 
Emly’s earnest tone and her mother’s flippant one. 

“ Poor—poor girl, how very beautiful she is! 
She reminded me of Ophelia. She has her senses 
now, but with that deep dejectedness, I should not 
wonder if she soon lost them. May God be more 
merciful to her than we have been.’’ 

But, mamma, how could you say to Russel 
Sydney that I would ride with him to-morrow ?”’ 

** Why, are you going to stay at home and sigh 
_over this lost damsel? You will ride with Sydney 
unless you prefer to hurt my feelings and displease 
me seriously.” 

‘That I should be very sorry to do, but I cannot 
ride with Mr. Sydney.” 

' “Cannot! And why?” 

“How can you ask, mamma? How can you 
‘wish me to associate intimately with the sort of 
man he is ?”? 

“What windmills are you fighting now, Au- 
gusta? For a sensible girl, you are the silliest I 
ever met with. What do you mean?” 

_ You surely know what I mean, mamma? 
You know that Russel Sydney has been one of 
the most dissipated men in the city.” 

“So have forty other men been who are very 
good husbands now, or whose wives are too pru- 
dent to make a fuss about it if they are not. 
Really, Augusta, I do not think it very creditable 
to a young lady to be seeking information of this 
sort about young men.”’ 

“*T have not sought it. Inever dreamed””—Au- 
gusta looked steadfastly in her mother’s face— 
‘that my mother would introduce a man to me 
who, as we have both heard, on good authority, 
has kept a mistress since he was eighteen, and 
changed her as often as suited his caprice ;—but 
having heard this, I surely will not disregard it.’? 

“*-You are unjust, my dear. Sydney has en- 
tirely given up all this sort of thing—he assured 
me he had.” 

** And you relyingly took his assurance, mam- 
ma, and would not listen for one moment to that 
poor penitent girl’s assurance.” 

‘* Oh, that’s quite a different thing.” 

“‘I see no difference, excepting that the one is 
the strong party, the other the weak—the one the 
betrayer, the other the betrayed. The fact of the 
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girl seeking honest employ is prima f 

evidence in favour of her tru I 
“ You talk absurdly, Angustes and, to 

plainly, I do not think it over-delicate” 


‘‘for an unmarried lady of nineteen to be 
ing subjects of this nature—though it may 
quite often your Aunt Emily’s fashion to do so. 

“Tt is very much my Aunt Emily’s fashion to 
strip off the husk and grasp the kernel—to throw 
away the world’s current counterfeit and 
real gold. Probably she would think it far 
indelicate to receive a notoriously licentio 
into her society than to express her opinion o hi 
vices ; and I know she thinks it not only indelie 
but ireniledlil and unchristian, to tolerate a 
vices in men for which you proscribe — unt 
down women.” car 

‘Mercy on us, what an oration for n 
Truly, you and your Aunt Emily, with yo 
country-evening morals, are very competent ji 
of town society. It seems to my poor 
sense perceptions, that you are rather a par 
distributor of your charities. You are quite 7 
ing to receive this equivocal young woman 
her confessédly illegitimate child, and you 
doubly bar and bolt the door against a very ¢ 
ing young man who has sown his wild oats.? 

** Oh, surely, mamma, this is not the ‘true 
of the case. The one party is a man of fashi 
received and current, the other a poor n, 
cast, who seems more sinned against “a 
—probably the victim of some such ‘ 
young man’ as Sydney. As women, as profe 
followers of Christ, my dear mother, ought wow 
to help her out of the pit into which she has 
May we not guard her from future anes 
misery ?”? 

Mrs. Emly stood for a moment, silent at “* 
buked, before the gentle earnestness of her daugh- 
ter; but after a moment she rallied, and said, 
a forced langh—‘‘ You had best join the } 
Society at once, Augusta; they will give 
plenty of this fancy-missionary work to —_ 
confess it is not quite to my taste.” 

Augusta made no reply; she was too 
pained by her mother’s levity, and she took 
in writing the incident of the morning to 
‘* Aunt Emily” in whose pure <_< he had 
been educated. a 


- 


—- 1a 
Sickening with fatigue and disappointment, 
Fanny, helped on her way by an omnibus, ret 
to the intelligence-office, where she had let 
bundle. The official gentleman there, on 
her failure, said—‘‘ Well, it’s no fault of m - 
you can’t expect a good place without a good 2. 
ference.” * 
‘Oh, I expect nothing,” replied Fanny; ‘*I 
hope for nothing but that my baby and I may die 
soon—very soon, if it please God!” 
“T am sorry for vou, I declare I am,” 
man, who, though his sensibility was pretty 


y daily attention, could not look with- 
arn pale, beautiful young creature, 
gentle, and trembling in every fibre 

n and despair. ‘‘ You are tired 
h said, “and your baby wants taking care 
e’s a decent lodging-house in the next 
, number 55, where you may get a night’s 
for a shilling. To-morrow morning you'll 
r—the world will look brighter after a 
Come back to me in the morning, 


: to rule with you.” 

ny thanked him, kissed her baby, and again, 
bling, wavering steps, went forth. She 
turned the corner, when, overcome by 
sat down on a door-step. As she 
an, coming from the pump, turned 
into the area of a basement-room. She 
er pail on the step, and cast her eye in- 
at Fanny. ‘‘ God save us!” she cried. 
+ McDermot, darlant, I’ve found you at 
tas I expected. God punish them that’s 
! Can’t you spake to me, darlant? 
ow Biddy O’Roorke?”? , 


world. Indeed, I do know you.” 


e my own to every thing I have in the 
e up, my darlant ; give me the babby. 
on it, poor bird!”? and taking the in- 
rm, and supporting and nearly carry- 
1 tise with the other, she conducted Fanny 
‘ and laid her on her bed. With 
delicate kindness she abstained, for 
from further inquiries, and contented 
| nursing the baby, and now and then 
ible overflow of her heart in expression 
love to Fanny, and indignation and 
“had craters, that had neither soul 
nor feelings, nor any such thing in 
the course of the day, Fanny so far 
to tell her friend her short, sad story, 
‘that affairs had mended with the 
; that the drunken husband was dead, 
were out at service, and that the 
, with a little help from them, and by 
ples and now and then a windfall, got 
elf and three little, noisy, thriving 
The scantiness of her larder was only 
by he repeated assurances to Fanny, that 
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nty—plenty, and to spare—oceans, 
when Fanny, the next morning, 
intention of going out again to seek 
id—‘‘ Na—na, my darlant; it’s not 
hall be after. Is not the bit-place big 
i all? It’s but little ye’re wanting to 
vay, till yee’s stronger and the 
none and lave it here to 
| Peggy. 
aod aor apom si: ‘*bit-place,?? and 
that she sickened at the 
even with the sunny kind- 


yousome more chances. I won’t 5 


,” replied Fanny, faintly; ‘‘my only ¢ 


and, indeed, you’re welcome as ° 
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of a baby there. The windows were dim with 
dirt; the floor was unwashen ; a heap of kindlings 
were in one corner, potatoes in another, and coals 
under a bed none of the tidiest. Broken earthen 
and broken victuals stood on the table, and all 
contrasted too strongly with the glossy neatness 
of her aunt’s apartment. Surely, Fanny was not 
fastidious. 

‘*Oh, no, Mrs. O?Roorke,”? she said, ‘‘I can 
never—never leave my baby. Iam better; and 
you are so kind to me, Ill wait till to-morrow.’? 
And she did wait another day, but no persuasion 
of Vrs. O’Roorke could induce her to leave the 
infant. She insisted that she did not feel its weight, 
and that ‘“‘looking on it was all that gave her 
courage to go among strangers,’ and ‘‘ that now 
she felt easier, knowing she had such a kind friend 
to come to at night.’ 

Finding Fanny resolved, Mrs. O’Roorke said— 
‘* Now, don’t be after telling them your misfor- 
tunes; just send them to me for your charackter. 
It’s ten to one they’ll not take the trouble to come ; 
and if they do, I’ll satisfy them complately.”? 

** And how??? asked Fanny, with a faint smile. 

‘* Why, won’t I be after telling *em just the 
truth—how the good ould lady brought you up 
like a nun, out of sunshine and harm’s way; how 
you were always working with your needle, and 
quiet-like and dove-like; and how the ould lady 
doated on you, and that you were the best and 
beautifullest that ever crossed a door-sill.’? 

“ But, oh, dear Mrs. O’Roorke, with all this, 
how will you ever come to the dreadful truth 2? 

‘* And T’ll not be after jist that. If they bother 
with questions, can’t I answer them civilly, Fanny 
McDermot? How will it harm a body in all the 
world just to be tould that yees married your cousin 
what died with consumption, or the like of that 2°? 

Fanny shook her head. 

“Now, what’s the use, Fanny McDermot,” 
continued Mrs. O’Roorke,. ‘of a tongue, if we 
can’t serve a frind with it? Lave it all to me, 
darlant. You know I would not tell a lie to wrong 
one of God’s craters. Would I be after giving 
you a charackter if you did not deserve it?” 

“‘T know how kind and good you are to me, 
Mrs. O’Roorke,” said Fanny, ‘‘but I pray you 
to say nothing for me but the truth. I have asked 
God’s forgiveness and blessing on me and my 
baby, and we must try to earn it. paren me, 
will you?” 

«Oh, be aisy, darlant, be aisy,; and bil nee after 
doing what you wish.”? She wrapped the baby 
in its blanket, carried it up the steps and put it in 
the mother’s arms. ‘‘There, God guide you, 
Fanny McDermot. The truth!’ continued Mrs. 
O’Roorke, as her streaming eyes followed Fanny; 
‘and what’s truth good for but to serve the like of . 
her that’s been wronged by a iecndenied villain, 
bad luck to him?” 

It would take a very nice casuist to analyze the 
national moral sense of good. Mrs. O’Roorke. The 


_ or leaving her little snow-drop * unscrupulous flexibility of the Irish tongue is in 


curious contrast with the truth of the Irish heart— 
a heart overflowing with enthusiasm, generosity, 
gratitude, and all the emotions belonging to the 
best truth of life. 

‘*T am thinking,” said the master of the intelli- 
gence-office, as he was doling out two or three 
references to Fanny, to families residing in different 
and distant parts of the city, ‘‘I am thinking you 
don’t know much of the world, young woman ?”’ 

‘*T do not,”? replied Fanny, mournfully. 

‘* Well, then, Ido; and Ill give you a hint or 
two. It’s a world, child, that’s looking out pretty 
sharp for number one—where each shows their 
fairest side and looks all round their feliow creturs ; 
where them that have the upper hand—you under- 
stand, them what employs others—thinks they 
have a right to require that they shall be honest 
and true and faithful, and so on to the end of the 
chapter, of what they call ‘good character ;? and 
not only that they be so, but that they have been 
so all their lives. ‘The man that holds the purse, 
mind you, my dear, may snap his fingers, and be 
and do what he likes. Now, there can’t be friend- 
ship in this trade, so what are the weak party to 
do but to make fight the best way they can. But 
I see you don’t altogether take my ideas,” he con- 
‘tinued, perceiving Fanny was but half attentive, 
‘and replacing his spectacles, which he had taken 
off in beginning his lecture on the social system; 
**but you’ll see my meaning in the application. 
Now, ‘I’ve asked no questions and you’ve told no 
lies,’ as the saying is, but I know pretty much 
what’s come and gone by your beauty, by your 
‘cast down eye, with the tears standing on the 
eaves; by the lips that, though they are too pretty 
for any thing but smiles, look as if they would 
mever smile again; by the ——” 

_** Oh, please, sir, give me the papers and let me 

tr) 

- “ Wait—I have not come to it. I feel like a 
father to you, child—I do. Now, my advice is, 
hold up your head; you’ve as much right, and 
more, I can tell you, than many a mistress of a fine 
house. Look straight forward; speak cheery, and 
say you’re a widow.” 

- Fanny looked up, with a glance that came from 
aconscience yet void of offence; and he added, 
with a slight stammer— 

‘*Why should not you say so? You are left— 
and that is the main part of being a widow—left 
to provide for yourself and your young one; and 
that’s the sorrowfullest part of being one—and 
every body pities the widow and orphan. And I 
should like to have any body tell me which is most 
a widow, a woman whose husband is dead or you? 
which the completest orphan, a child whose 
father lies under ground or yours ?”’ 

. Fanny stretched out her hand for the references 
and took them in silence, but when she reached 
the door, she turned and said, with a voice so 
sweet and penetrating that it was oil to the wound- 
ed vanity of the man—‘‘I thank you, sir, for wish- 
ing to help'us; but, baby,’’ she added, mentally, 
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men ; sal ts dabely SDE 
may take us to Himself—and I think he wi 
soon. ” - ‘ 

She walked on slowly and pereoveringiy al 
ing many streets, till she reached the first 
to which she had been referred. There she was 
received and dismissed as she had been on the 
previous day, and she went to look for the next 
but she soon began to feel sensations she had.nem ve 
felt before—a pain and giddiness in the head 
general trembling. She dragged on a lit 
and then sat down. Gradually, her mind be 
confused, and she determined to turn back at on 
and make the best of her way to Mrs. O’Roorke, 
but to her dismay, she could not remember 
name of the street where she lived, nor that of 
intelligence-office. ‘*Oh, I am going mad,’ 
thought, ‘‘ and they will take my baby from me!” 
and making an effort to compose herself, she sa 
down on a door step, and to test her min a 
counted the panes in the windows opposite. © 
is right yet,” she thought, as she went steadil 
and finished her task ; ‘‘ but why cannot I 
ber that name? Do you know,” she 
timidly, of a man who was passing, and who 
ed like one of those people who know evs 
of the sort—‘‘do you know any street beg 
with Van ?? 

“Bless me, yes—fifty. There’s Var 
Vandewater ; and ——” 

‘* Oh, stop there—it’s one of those. Are t 
near together ?"’ 

‘As near as east and west—one is one side | 
the city, and one the other,”’ and he passed ae k 
on. 

Poor Fanny sat down, and repeated to | 
the names till she was more at a loss n ev 
The passers-by looked curiously at her, | i 
or three addressing insolent words to her, 
could endure it no longer, and she resolv: 
to Vandam street, hoping it might be the ri, 
Her head throbbed violently, and she felt t 
lips were parched, and her pulse beating quick 
hard. Her baby began to cry for food, and 8 = 
some boards resting against a yoo : 
under them to be sheltered from observatio: 
she supplied her child's wants. There 
little girls there before her, eating met 
voraciously from an alms-basket. ie 

‘Oh, my baby,” said Fanny, aloud, 
afraid this is the last time you will ever 
milk in your mother’s breast.’ 

The little beggar-girls looked at her p 
and offered her bread-and meat, ie 

** Oh, thank you,”’ she said, ‘‘ but I cannot 
If you would only get me a drink of cold y 

‘*Oh, that we can, as easy as not,”’ said 
them; and fishing up a broken teacup 
bottom of her basket, she ran to a pump. 


a and again filled i it, as Fanny drank 
her burning, throbbing head. 

rain,”’ said one of the girls, 
we had all better go home. You 
ll l carry your baby for you if your 


poly away, talking in a low voice, 
We they had never quite felt before. 
February, and the days, of course, 
shor e weather had been soft and 
is the evening approached, the sky be- 
and a chilling rain began. Fanny 
place of shelter, after most anxiously 
i ben: and, at first, stimulated by 
walked rapidly on. Now and then 
where an arched doorway offered a 
mained half oblivious till urged on 
ar baby’s cries. 
eleven. o’clock, when she was passing 
liantly-lighted house. There was 
1 anda line of carriages without. A 
was at this moment alighting from his 
anny shrunk back and leaned against 
i till he should pass. He sprung 
step to avoid the dropping eaves, 
in the doorway, turned to say, ‘‘ Be 
welve.’? Fanny looked up; the light 
t gas light beside the door streamed 
s face. ‘‘Oh, mercy, it is he!” 
and darted forward and mounted 
was he, Sydney. He left the door 
tered, and Fanny followed in; and as 
“entered, she saw Sydney turn the landing of 
staircase. Above was the mingled din of 
1 music. _ Fanny instinctively shrunk 
Through an open door she saw 
“the fire in the ladies’ cloak-room. 
nt. ‘I might warm my poor baby 
thought ; ‘and it’s possible—it is pos- 
é with him when he comes down,” 
the impulse to enter. Her rea- 
00 weak to aid her, or she would 
herself in a position so exposed to 
suspicion. When she had entered 
great relief, a screen that divided 
the room from the rest. She 
d d herself on a cushion that 
| there ‘soe the convenience of the 


Ti 


hoes. ‘‘ How very fast you 
y baby,” she said; ‘‘and yet,” 
s herself, ‘‘how very cold you 
‘around it a velvet mantle that 
sereen, she leaned her head 
partly stupefied by the change 
nt, and partly from exhaustion, 
hat a contrast was she, in her 

m, with fever in her veins, 


ched, dripping garments, to 
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screen, 
waiting. 


wanderer ; they passing from room to room amidst 
the soaling of satins and soft pressure of velvets, 
and floating of gossamer draperies, with the luxury 
of delicious music and an atmosphere of the cost- 
liest exotics, and tables preparing for them where 
Epicurus might have banqueted. And such con- 
trasts, and more frightful, are there nightly in our 
city, separated, perhaps, by a wall, a street or a 
square ; and knowing this, we sleep quietly in our 
beds, and spend our days in securing more com- 
forts and planning more pleasures for ourselves— 
and, perhaps, complaining of our lot! 


More than an hour had passed away, when 
Fanny was awaked to imperfect consciousness by 
the murmuring of two female voices outside the 
Two ladies stood there, in their cloaks, 


‘* How in the world,” asked one, ‘‘did you con- 
trive to make her waltz with him ?”? 

‘By getting her into a dilemma. She could 
not refuse without rudeness to her hostess.”’ : 

‘* And so you made her ride with him yester- 
day. And so you hope to decoy her into an en- 
gagement with him?” 

‘‘No—no. I merely mean to decoy her—if you 
choose that word—into an intimacy, and then I 
will leave them to make out the rest between them. 
He is very irresistible. Stamford Smith’s wife 
was over head and ears in love with him; and you 
know poor Ellen Craven made no secret of her 
attachment to him.” 

‘“Why did she not marry him ?”” 

‘Lord knows,” replied the lady, shrugging her 
shoulders. ‘‘She did not play her cards well; 
and, I believe the truth is, he has been a sad 
fellow.”’ 

“Do you imagine there was any truth in that 
girl’s story yesterday 2??? 

‘* Very likely; pretty girls in her station are apt 
to go astray, you know. But here is Augusta. 
Come in, Mr. Sydney; there is no one here but 
us. Are you going so early ?”’ 

“Yes. After seeing you to your carriage, I 
have no desire to stay.’ 

There was a slight movement behind the screen, 
but apparently not noticed by the parties outside. 

‘¢Oh, Miss Emly, allow me,”’ he said, dropping 
on his knee before Augusta, who, the dressing- 
maid not being at her post, was attempting to but- 
ton her overshoe—‘‘ allow me 2” 

“No, thank you; I always do these things ie 
myself,’’ 

‘* But I insist.” 

‘And I protest!’ and Augusta Emly sprang 
behind the screen. 

Sydney, with a sort of playful gallantry, follow- 
ed her. Between them both, the screen fell, and 

they all stood silent and aghast, as if the earth had 
opened before them. ‘There still sat Fanny, beau- 
tiful as the most beautiful of Murillo’s peasant 
mothers. ‘The fever had left her cheek—it was as 
colourless as marble; her lips were red, her eyes 
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beaming with a supernatural light, and her dark 
hair hung in matted masses of ringlets to her waist. 
She cast one bewildered glance around her, and 
then fixing her eyes on Sydney, she sprang to him, 
and laid her hand on his arm, exclaiming, ‘‘ Staf- 
ford! Stafford!” in a voice that vibrated on the 
ears of all those who heard her, long after it was 
silent forever. 

Mrs. Emly locked the door! Truly, the chil- 
-dren of this world are wise in their generation. 

Sydney disengaged his arm, and said, in a 
scarcely audible voice—for his false words choked 
him as he uttered them—‘‘ Who do you take me 
for? The woman is mad!” 

‘* No—I am not mad yet; but—oh, my head, it 
aches so—it is so giddy. Feel how it beats, Staf- 
ford... Oh, don’t pull away your hand from me. 
How many times you have kissed these temples 
and the curls that hung over them, and talked 
about their beauty. What are they now? What 
will they soon be? You feel it throb, don’t you? 
Stafford, I am not going to blame you now; I have 
forgiven you—I have prayed to God to forgive you. 
Oh, how deadly pale you are now, Stafford. Now 
you feel for us. Now, look at our poor little 
child! ” 

She uncovered the infant, and raised it more from 
stupor than sleep. The half-famished little thing 
uttered a feeble, sickly moan. 

“Oh, God—oh, God, she is dying! Is not she 
dying?” She grasped Augusta Emly’s arm. 
“Can’t something be done for her?! I have killed 
hher—I have killed my baby. It was you that 
were kind to us yesterday—yes, it was you. I 
don’t know where it was. Oh, my head—my 

head $99 

‘* For God’s sake, mamma, let us take her home 
with us,”’ cried Augusta, and she rushed to the 
door to look for her servant. As she opened it, 
voices and footsteps were heard descending the 
stairs. She heeded them not—her mother did. 

‘Go now—go instantly, Sydney,”’ she said. 

**Oh, no—no, do not go!’’ cried Fanny, at- 
tempting to grasp him—but he eluded her, and, 
unnoticed by them, passed through the throng of 
servants at the door, threw himself into the first 
hackney coach he saw, and was driven away. 
Fanny uttered one piercing shriek, looked wildly 
‘round her, and darting through the cluster of ladies 
‘pressing into the cloak-room, she passed, unob- 
served by her, behind Miss Emly, who stood, re- 
gardless of the pouring rain, on the door-step, 
ordering her coachman to drive nearer to the door. 
When she returned to the cloak-room, it was filled 
with ladies; and in the confusion of the shawling, 
there was much talk among them of the strange 
apparition that had glided out of the room as they 
entered. 

Mrs. Emly threw a cloak around her daughter. 
** Say nothing, Augusta,’? she whispered, impera- 
tively; ‘‘they are both gone.”’ 

Y Waka Gone together ?°? 
Mrs. Emly did not, or affected not to hear her. 


The next morning Miss Emly was t 
moned to breakfast before she appeared. § 
passed a sleepless and wretched night, th 
that helpless young sufferer, ruined by | 
and, in her extreme misery, driven 
stormy elements by the pride of her 
tures. 

There is not a sadder moment in life than 1 
in which a young, hopeful, generous c 
covers unsoundness, worldliness and h 
in those to whom nature has most close! 
her—than that, when, in the freedom of her 
purity and love of goodness and faith in truth 
discovers the compromising selfishnesses, the 
shows, the sordid calculations, the conven 
falsehood of the world. Happy for her, fim 
anthropic disgust, she does not turn away fr 
happy if use does not bring her to stoop | r 
high position—most happy, if, like Him 
to the sick, she fulfil her mission and ri 
the world, though not of it! 

Augusta went through the form of t 
and taking up the morning paper and p z 
eye listlessly over it, her attention was fixe 
the following paragraph :— 

‘*Committals at the Tombs. —Fanny 
a young woman so calling herself, was 
By a watchman during the violence of the 
with a dead infant in her arms. A riel 
mantle, lined with fur, was wrapped rf 
child. Nothing but moans could be extrs 
from the woman. She was committed for teal 
the mantle. A jury of inquest is called to 
the child, which they have not yet been 4 
force from the mother’s arms.”” 

“‘Good Heavens, Augusta, what is thot 
Are you faint?’’ asked the mother. +4 

Augusta shook her head, and rang #] 
while she gave Mrs. Emly the paragraph te 
“* Daniel,”? she said, to the servant who ¢ 
the bell, ‘“‘go to Dr. Edmunds and ask hii 
come to me immediately. Stop, Danie 
as you go along to send me a carriage dire 

‘* What now, Miss Emly. Are you goi 
the tombs ?’’ 

“+: Yieu.? 

** Not with my permission.” 

‘Without it then, ma’am, unless you 
doors upon me. I have sent to my cousin, : 
will go with me. There is no impropriety and 
Quixotism in my going, and I shall never 
again if I do not go. Oh, my dear mothe: 
continued, bursting into tears, *‘I have 
agonies this night, thinking of that poor 
woman; but they are nothing —nothing 
misery of hearing you, last night, defend | 
man, and bring me reason upon reason. 
was to be expected,’ and ‘what often b 
and ‘what no one thought of Nap ae 
for ;’ that he, loaded with God's good gifts 
make a prey and victim of a trusting, lo 
fenceless woman,’ and she, therefore, sh 
cast out of the pale of pamasticy <eteeedill 
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to perish in the storm. Oh, it 
n str 0 ou: 3129 

strong for her mother. She did 
merely murmured, in a voice that 
Heel oSere docs seem to be an 
y, but it appears different when one 
world.”? — 

‘of | Fanny MeDermot’s cell was opened 
ey, and Miss Emly and her cousin, 
‘admitted. It was a room twice the 
allotted to single occupants, and there 
y two women of the most hardened 
besides a young girl, not sixteen, 
for infanticide. She, her eyes filled 
Ra bathing Fanny’s head with cold 
‘ ater 2 2 wh the women, looking like two furies, 
7 el one another of having stolen from 
I a handkerchief, the other a ring. 

's dead infant was on her arm, while she, 
on her elbow, bent over it. She had 
cloak and the only blanket on the bed 
is so cold,’’ she said; ‘‘I have 
ht to warm it. It grows colder and 


woman be moved to a more 
¥? asked Miss Emly of the 


od at the sound of her voice. 
re come—I thought you would,”’ she 
: will warm my baby, won't you?” 
ed Iwill. Let me take it.” 
ray? No—I can’t. I shall never 
They tried to pull her away from 
could not—we grew together. Bring 
m milk for her. She has not sucked 
‘morning, and then my milk was 
scalded her. I am sure it did not 


¥ 


ning sunlight on my brow— 
ik my coming doom 
God:—not even thou. 
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‘* Oh, pray,” said Augusta, to the turnkey, who 
had replied to her inquiry ‘‘ that the next room was 
just vacated and could be made quite comfortable,’’ 
—‘‘pray, procure a bed and blankets, and whatever 
will be of any use to her. I will pay you for all 
your expense and trouble.”’ 

‘Nothing can be of use,” said the physician, 
whose fingers were on Fanny’s pulse; ‘‘ her heart 
is fluttering with its last beats.’? 

“«Thank God !?? murmured Augusta. 

‘*Put your hand on her head. Did you ever feel 
such heat ?’’ 

‘* Oh, dear—dear; it was that dreadful heat she 
felt in all her mental misery last night.” 

A quick step was heard along the passage; a 
sobbing voice addressed the turnkey, and in rushed 
Mrs. O’Roorke. She did not, as her people com- 
monly do at the sight of a dying creature, set up a 
howl, but she sunk on her knees and pressed her 
hand to her lips as if to hold in the words that 
were leaping from her heart. 

Fanny looked at her for a moment in silence, 
then, with a faint smile on her quivering lips, she 
stretched her hand to her. ‘* You have found me. 
I could not find you—I walked and walked.’’ She 
closed her eyes and sunk back on the pillow; her 
face became calmer, and when she again opened 
her eye, it was more quiet. ‘‘Mrs. O*Roorke,” 
she said, quite distinctly, directing her eye to Au- 
gusta, ‘‘this kind lady believed me ; tell her about 
me.”? 

“ Oh, I will—I will—I will!” 

‘*Hush—not now. Come here—my baby is— 
dead. I——God is good—I forgive——. God— 
Heaven is love. My baby—yes——-. God—is 

Rod 

In that unfailing goodness the mother and the 

child reposed forever. 


OW WOULDST THOU WISH TO DIE? 


BY MISS SARAH F. HAMILTON. 


Ere I had learned the fatal truth 
That there was ill beneath the sky. 


Each token that remembrance brought 
Of love—of friendship warm, sincere— 
Of kindness, too, should claim a thought— 
A half-regretful, grateful tear. 


And when my prayer was offered up 
For mercy to the viewless throne, 

Td chain the last of life's worn cup 
To the Eternal One. 


The anthem of another clime 

My trembling voice should raise on high : 
This, Holy Father, be the time— 

Thus let me die! 


THE HEROINE; 


OR, WOMAN’S PRESENCE OF MIND. 


BY J. T. $. SULLIVAN, 


4LOSE the door, Bill, What 
pe) says Adams?” 

i‘ Adams isn’t going to do 
it. ” 

‘«Why not ?”* 

“He says he came so near 
being killed in the last scrape, 
besides being almost caught, that he isn’t 
<\\ going to be concerned in any thing more 

of the kind.” 
y ‘Fool! I always thought he was a 
BS coward. He isn’t the man for my com- 
pany, no how. Do you taink, Bill, that 
Adams will blab?” 

- “Well, there arn’t no knowing what a feller’ll 

do un til he does it. For my part, I wouldn’t mind 
Adams to travel—you know, Tom,” 
his finger quietly at the side of his nose, 
oe with one eye shut, giving a quaint wink with 
the other at his black-looking companion, while he 
pointed with his left hand to a pistol in his pocket. 
_ "No, Bill; Adams can’t be so bad as to blab /”” 


3 ed Voto, vie doc: threw himself back and 
joked at his fellow-associate with an inquiring 


tT can't say,” says Bill; ‘‘there’s so many 
cowards running loose now, that a man’s almost 
afraid to show himself.’ 

“ Adams knows me,” said Tom, thrusting one 
hand into his pocket, while he filled his glass with 
another draught of brandy. ‘‘ Let him show him- 
self eer an enemy, and he'll have my dis- 

ar cian continued Bill, as he followed 
his friend’s example, and filled his glass, ‘‘I don’t 
fear nothing from Adams—but I’ve got Spike—” 

“Spike !”’ exclaimed Tom, with joyous surprise ; 
“Spike—where did you find him? 
tight; we only want three.” 
“As I was” looking round in town, I happened 
to see a big crowd in an auction room, and step- 
ping in to see if any body mightn’t have more in 
their pockets than they could carry home, I saw a 
very pretty gentleman, with green spectacles and 
red whiskers, examining a catalogue very carefully, 
while with one hand he was relieving a gentleman 
of his gold snuff-box. Being pleased with his 
simplicity, I quietly got along side and began to 
examine this acquaintance. He didn’t seem to pay 
no attention. to me, but when I got right close, he 
‘trod on my toes, and was about to do something 
comes st : 


That’s all ' 


ects... 

handsome, but seeing me, he just dread the 
into my pocket, saying, ‘Red Lion at thr 
I cleared. So at three we met, and 
Spike what I wanted of him. ‘The 
I, ‘ wants you to introduce him to a 
house Wednesday night; there arn’t no i 
nience about it, for the gentleman lives ij 
country.’ ‘All right,’ says he; ‘you ne ed. 
nothing more.’ I then told him we was g 
have a mass meeting of us three at the 
country seat, and I guess he’ll be here soon.’? 

“*Spike’s the boy,” ejaculated Tom. — 
the feller what don’t mind killing babies. ~ 
comes, you go and tell Adams we ain’t a- 
to do nothing, and put him off his gua 
goes spying round, just give him my co 
—you know ?” 

“The revolyer—six without stopping, 
ed Bill. 

Just then a light tap was heard at the 
2 voice outside breathed through the keyh 
want that gold box.” 

‘There he is, Tom—there he is. 

The door was opened, and Spike, stri: 
green glasses and red whiskers, pa 
mer, stood in the doorway. 

‘All right, Bill??? inquired Spike. 

“In course they is,” responded B aie 
Spike a pinch of snuff out of the box. 

The three seated themselves at the t 
after pledging each other with a strong 
brandy, Spike ventured to ask the natu 
business which had called them 

Before we proceed to this exp ‘ion, 
take a hasty glance at our litile trio. First | 
mand sat Tom, a tall, athletic figure of 
with dark complexion, bushy, black hair, 
curly whiskers. He was the son of an 
man, who emigrated to this country and 
an Italian girl. Having saved 
a small farm, they led a quiet country li P 
behind them, at an advanced age, ‘aa 


and unruly, having inherited his mot 
and his father’s obstinacy: He courted. 


ceublahip, another swain supersed ( 
affections of his mistress, and he y 
over the mortification alone. His reck 
increased. His farm became neglected; he a 
had bad associates with bil pt 
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~ tecanentibaetiapes in the neighbourhood. He 
had sold portions of his farm from time to time, 
othing was left but the wretched ruins of 
; once but a very humble dwelling, and in 
‘this hovel ‘Tom now held a conclave. 

_ The second of the three sat Bill, a wretched 
fagitive from justice from some other country, who 
had fallen in with Tom Blakeley, and, by lending 
him money, had made him his friend. And next 
the last of the three, a man known by the 
of Spike, and one of the most skilled of 
rogues in all the departments of crime. Having 
: | the benefit of some education, and possessing 
‘ y quick mind, with great powers of imi- 
he often succeeded in the most desperate 

igs without even a suspicion, owing to 
ce and ingenuity. 
g asked concerning the business of the 
‘Tom began by giving some account of 


_ “Spike, I’m pushed for money; I must have it 
[ will have it.” 
course you will,’’ responded Spike. 
, yesterday,” continued Tom, ‘‘I hap- 
ened to be in town, to settle with a lawyer the 
Contracts connected with the sale of this farm-house 
the only remaining acre of the farm. He was 
| some gentlemen, and among these stood 
, who is the executor of his brother’s 
_*By the will,’ said the old man to the 
“I must pay these legacies on the estate 
children come of age, and that will be 
to-morrow.? ‘Why not pay these in 
1? asked the lawyer. ‘Because the will is 
and I promised my brother to execute the 
; of it; so, my dear sir, I feel bound to 
dingly, and have already made prepara- 
‘obtaining the gold, which I shall carry 
me to-morrow night.’ This was enough 
The gold will be at Gurnsey’s to- night, 
L we must have it. There’s fifteen thousand 
least.?? 
w many men,” inquired Spike, ‘does the 
sr on his farm 2’? 
four at the farm-house, which is some 
| his cottage, and only one in the 
him.*? 
much the better. But now for the plan?” 
' will steal round the house at dusk, and 
ble moment to get in and secrete 
all is quiet, I will let you in. If 
“any attempt at alarm, I have the 
making them tranquil.’’ 
re green at that business, and I fear to 


e, Spike ? Do I look like a coward? 
Ls _'There’s nothing qualmish in my 


then—be it so. Bill and I will 
door.” 

the deed is to be done,’’ said 
ca ee 


‘*Stay,”? said Spike; “‘have you wash-leather 
for your feet? You can have no shoes; they make 
a noise and tell tales. Tie wash-leather round 
your soles and ancles; take a good knife, sharp 
and short, with two pistols and plenty of tools. 
Bill and I will bring the tools; you take the 
weapons. Now let us separate. We must not be 
seen together.” 

Thus the three parted. When Tom was alone, 
he fourid his courage not so staunch as he expected, 
but he screwed himself up to the point with the 
aid of brandy, and busied himself with his sandals. 

On the morning of that day, at Oakwood cottage, 
the residence of Mr. William Gurnsey, the old 
gentleman was busy in writing notes to his two 
nephews and his niece, and to some friends who 
were to dine with him the next day, and whom he 
wished to be present at the payment of the lega- 
cies and the final settlement of his brother’s estate. 
He was detained longer than he anticipated, but 
when he had accomplished this pleasing task, he 
sent for his farmers, who were all dressed and 
waiting his orders, and told them the object of 
taking them to the city, which was to guard the 
treasure he had to bring home. The house-servant 
and three farmer hands, with his coachman, who 
slept in the coach-house, now mounted the car- 
riage. Three took their seats inside with him, and 
two were on the box. 

There had been some delay in getting the gold 
together, notwithstanding the precautions taken to 
secure it, so that it was nearly dark when they left 
the city, and they had seven miles of bad, muddy 
roads to travel. As fate would have it, too, the 
carriage broke down, and this accident delayed 
them two hours. 

Mrs. Gurnsey had given orders to keep the tea 
hot, and was walking up and down the drawing- 
room with her infant in her arms. It was a plea- 
sant day, and the house was open and apparently 
quite deserted. The children, as it grew dark, 
were delivered to the nurse to put to bed, and the 
mother, with her infant, still anxiously awaited the 
return of her husband. 

It was at this moment that Tom approached the 
house. The front door stood open. He heard the 
mother bid her little boys good-night, and saw the 
nurse ascend the stairs with her candle, followed 
by the children. He watched the shadow of the 
light until he was certain it had reached the second 
flight, and then, with a bold push, dashed up stairs 
and entered the first open apartment. It was a 
bed-room. ‘Tom immediately got under the bed, 
and having coiled up his form into the most easy 
position, determined to await the hour of midnight, 
when all would be still. As he lay contemplating 
the horrid business he was about to enter upon, he 
felt his courage failing. He pulled out a little flask 
of brandy he had with him, and took a long drink 
of it. ‘There,”? whispered Tom to himself, 
‘‘that will do the business.”? Tom had been in- 
dulging in frequent potations during the whole 
afternoon, and this last dram, together with the 
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excitement of his bloody undertaking, made his 
head swim and his thoughts uncertain. An hour 
had elapsed, which seemed to Tom a tedious day, 
when the approach of light brought him temporarily 
to his senses. He listened—he heard the mother’s 
voice caressing her infant, and the maid putting in 
a word of consolation to allay the fears of her 
mistress about her husband’s detention. 

“* Put down ‘the candle, Mary,”’ said the mother, 
‘“and then lock up the house.’’ 

The girl did as she was bidden, and the mother 
undressed her babe, placed it in the cradle near the 
foot of the bed, pulled her workstand and light to 
its side, and seated herself to work and to rock her 
infant. 

All was silent. The evening breeze came 
softly through the open lattice, cooling the air and 
fanning the brow of the mother, whose anxiety at 
the delay of her husband momentarily increased. 
A half hour—and a tedious half hour it was—had 
elapsed. Tom, overcome by the frequent potations 
of brandy he had taken to keep his courage up, at 
last fell asleep. The heavy breathing was heard 
by the mother. She knew not what to think. 
The anxious state of mind, which, at any other 
time, would have been only surprised, not alarmed 
at such a sound, at once led her to fear. Her first 
ulse was to call the maid and to examine the 

She now heard it more distinctly; it was 
near ipa, she knew it was under the bed. 
conviction! Her entire loneliness at once 

itself. All hope of aid was at once 
abandoned. ‘‘ Should I leave the room,” she 
thought, ‘“‘he might follow me on waking, sus- 
pecting my knowledge of his being here. Two 
helpless women were an easy prey for one strong 
arm. If I remain, he will not leave his hiding- 


place; but I must keep quiet and calm. William 


will soon be here.’? While these reflections were 
passing through her mind, the heavy breathing still 
continued, and suddenly she heard something more, 
and two feet, covered with wash-leather, protruded 
from under the bed. 

This convincing proof of her suspicions was so 
unexpected, that a faint scream escaped her lips. 
The feet were softly withdrawn, and she, fearing 
her scream might awaken his suspicions, which 
at once would seal her fate, she exclaimed, ‘‘ The 
needle has broken in my fingers!” 

No sooner were the words out than the mother, 
almost helpless with fear, fell back in a state. bor- 
dering on insensibility. The thought of her child 
aroused her. She could hear her own heart beat; 
her breathing almost ceased, and every nerve 


' seemed unstrung. Her limbs refused their duty, 


and, for some minutes, which seemed endless in 
their flight, she remained in a state of paralysis. 
The fear, however, of exhibiting any thing like a 
knowledge of the robber’s presence, the necessity 
of appearing calm and unconcerned, in order to 
rescue her child and herself from the hand of the 
murderer, gave her renewed strength. She sang 
and rocked the cradle, and talked to her child as 
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though she had companions in the sound of her 
own voice. Yes, she sang, but every fib f 
body trembled—every nerve of her brain 
unstrung and filled with intense anxiety, that, 
time, reason threatened to desert its seat | e 
heartstrings to sever. She waited and listened, — 
until the very desire to hear the sound of her In 
band’s carriage made her believe at times: that she 
did hear it; and then came the despair of t 
and all was silent. Oh, what an eternity hee | 
brief moments count! Between safety and death: 
there seemed but the shade of a veil; and = 
sang—sang mechanically; frightened at 
sound ; disturbed by the very rustling of the 
that a few minutes before had seemed like 
to her ears. The thought, too, that her 
might have been waylaid, suddenly flashed on 
fancy. Her hands dropped powerless at her 
and life even seemed fast ebbing as her cheek as-— 
sumed a lifeless hue. All fearful images of murder, — 
struggling and bloodshed, sprung to her mind, to 
add to the already insupportable anxiety and dread- 
that had overtaken her. Still she hoped—still 
endeavoured for another few minutes, to 3 
against the frightful fears that seemed to rob 
all sensibility. 

She heard once more the heavy  breathi 
‘*He sleeps,” she whispered to herself. ** 
Heaven, how can sin so calmly rest, even om 
eve of offending against God’s solemn law? & 
I leave the room ?—take my child and fly? Th 
maids will give the alarm, and we are lost. No- 
a moment more—he must return, he must ¢ 
back!” At that moment she fancied she h 
the rumbling of the carriage wheels borne 4 
wind, but the heavy breathing of the robber buried 
the sound before she could be certain. gain she 
thought it must be—yet she had thought so o 
sinking from the height of hope to the dept 
despair, that, at last, when the sound did come. 
eudeavoured to make it out but her fancy, for 
of being again disappointed. She listened | 
—it was too plain, too certain, notwithstanding | 
heavy snore of the robber. Seizing her child 
her arms with a convulsive grasp, she held it to er 
aching heart, and when the carriage stopped and 
she heard her husband’s voice, she exclaimed, * 
hysterical sobs, and falling on her knees—* 
God !—saved ! saved !”” 4 

This aroused Tom; but he had heard too 
to give him the least idea of all that had pa 
He deemed it merely the confusion of Gurn 
return and the wife’s joy at meeting him. 

The two hours of fear, suspense and 
the dreadful uncertainty of her hiisband al 
as of her own fate and that of her infant, 
her mind so strained and her feelings so int 
moved, that the moment all dread of dang 
vanished, she was seized with hysterics and una 
to control her tears. In this state the old gent 
man found her, when he hurried up stairs. 
his wife. Alarmed at her excitement, and 1 
to account for the sudden indisposition-of his wife, 
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oment pe i ciciAtding sahidh she endeavour- 
gn igh ieabe: cher husband understand the 
that threatened them; but not suspecting 
_ any such diabolical attempt as Tom contemplated, 
her efforts proved vain. 

_ | She desired to be removed to a front chamber. 
‘It was a singular request, because the room she 
then occupied ‘had always been regarded as her 
} yet she was in so precarious 
_ weondition, that her husband immediately called a 
é aid him, and Mrs. Gurnsey was taken 
hi of the house. Once out of the room, 
i whispered to her husband that a 
pe nore himself under the bed. ‘The 
| a@ matter of course, was almost incredible. 
it, at first, nothing but her imagination, 

"and was abou to proceed himself to examine. 
Not alone, William, not alone, for the love of 

merey! Call the men, and take them all!” 
_ Mr. Gurnsey immediately despatched a messen- 
_ ger to the farm-house to assemble all hands, and 
“then took out his old pistols to examine their 


— | was delighted to think they had deserted 
he roo é he had concealed himself. He now 
it possible that he could rob the house 
it the necessity of shedding blood, the very 
tof which made his courage waver. In- 
ng in all the dreams of success, he took 
er drink of brandy, and cursing the tedious 
‘ime, turned-himself over to await the hour 
it. Suddenly he heard the murmuring of 
voices, speaking in a half whisper. They 
sd the door, and all entered the room. 
was then closed, and Mr. Gurnsey raised 
f at the foot of the bed and beheld 
Teintiioed and alarmed at this discovery, 
as uncertain what to do. His first impulse 
ender himself; the next, to make some 
ipe. ‘Two hands suddenly seized his 
er a pistol, cocked it, and just as 
‘to pull the trigger, a sudden jerk of 
‘the muzzle up, and the ball passed 
. The next instant he was fully ex- 
w, and a pistol presented to his head, 
of death if he dared move. All was 
n made no farther effort at escape. The 
r brought, and they looked at his 
simultaneously, they all exclaimed, 
1? with the tone of utter amaze- 
‘Tom to be a worthless fellow, 
| him so bad, so utterly lost, as to 
lar and a robber. 
ent, the hysterical sobs of his wife 
rs of Mr. Gurnsey. ‘Tie him 
‘aie exclaimed, as he hastened to 
"The sound of the pistol had 
eichaonsl feelings of the poor 
‘as now suffering from a more 
| the first. A physician was 
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recovered herself, and seemed quite calm, but much 
exhausted. : 

Leaving his wife under the charge of the phy- 
sician, Mr. Gurnsey returned to the prisoner. His 
first object was to get him beyond the hearing of 
Mrs. Gurnsey. With hands securely tied behind 
his back, and a pistol held to his head, he was or- 
dered to descend to the room below. Here he was 
seated, his feet bound, and Mr. Gurnsey, pulling 
an arm-chair near him, asked him, in a very mild 
tone, what his intentions had been. 

Tom, with a countenance expressive of rage, 
mortification and chagrin, did not even raise his 
eyes. 

“This sullen behaviour, sir, will be of little 
service to you. You have been found secreted in 
my house, armed with murderous weapons, and 
have actually attempted murder in discharging your 
pistol. Your case is clear, beyond hope or mercy. 
You knew, perhaps, that gold was to be brought 
to the house, and to rob me of this, you have thus 
wickedly and wilfully placed, if not your life, at 
least your name, character and liberty in jeopardy. 
The only means now left to soften your conduct, 
are, to confess frankly the plot and your compa- 
nions.”? 

Tom still remained silent. Turning to his 
servants, Mr. Gurnsey ordered them to await his 
call without the room, hoping, by conversing with 
him alone, to move T'om to confession. 

““There is no one to hear us now, Blakeley. 
You may speak with me in candour, for I shall not 
use your confessions against you. We need no 
such aid for your conviction.” 

Tom looked up into his face. The mild, com- 
passionate expression of the old gentleman’s fea- 
tures, the gentle tone of his voice, had a magical 
effect on Tom, and he began to lose his dogged 
manner and his sullen expression. 

‘* What could have tempted you to commit so 
base a crime, in the execution of which you might 
have been necessitated, for. your own safety, to 
shed innocent blood, I cannot imagine.” 

‘*Gold, gold!’ exclaimed Tom. ‘‘I was poor, 
needy, and wanted money.” 

‘You could have earned a living on your farm, 
Blakeley, if you had been industrious and frugal.’* 

“*T could never work,” said ‘Tom. 

‘« Evil companions have ruined you. I dare say, 
some of them tempted you to this very crime !*? 

Tom was silent. 

«Tf it be so,”? said Mr. Gurnsey, ‘‘let us know 
who and where they are, and justice shall reach 
them, while it deals mercifully with you.” 

This hope induced Tom to hesitate. If he could 
save himself by sacrificing his companions, he 
thought it no more than they would have done with 
him. This hope, this fatal, delusive gleam, made 
him. disclose the whole scheme. oo 

At twelve that night, all lamps were extinguish- 
ed, and the men gathered at the back door. When 
all was quiet, one of the farmer-boys opened the 
back door gently, and calling in a half whisper, 


a 
he 
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was at once answered by Spike and Bill. Unsus- 
pecting any treachery, they advanced, entered the 
house, and were about to proceed, when each one 
was suddenly enveloped in a blanket, and found 
himself bound so tight he could not stir. 

“* Betrayed !*? exclaimed Spike. ‘‘ Fool that I 
was to trust the green one.” 

“*T say, friends,” said Bill, ‘‘this *ere blanket 
is most uncommon hot for summer.’? 

‘* Silence, sir,”? said Gurnsey. ‘‘ Remove them 
to separate apartments, and have them watched till 
morning. You must relieve each other during the 
night. Should any thing occur, call me, but be 
careful not to alarm my wife. You will, of course, 
take away their arms.” 

Having arranged these matters, Mr. Gurnsey 
once more sought his wife’s bedside. He found 
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_ A SYLVAN spot, where every scene 
By Nature’s hand is formed to bless,— 
The grand, the beautiful, serene, 
Meet in their pristine loveliness : 
The lordly oak, the towering pine, 
_ Inprincely grandeur lift the head 
Above where rose and eglantine 
Their sweet but humble offering shed: 
The glassy lake in smoothness lies, 
Reflecting back the glowing skies 
In mirrored beauty, as each wave 
Tn cool and tributary showers, 
With murmuring music rolls, to lave 
_ The mossy bank of leaves and flowers: 
Pe at velvet lawn, as fresh and green 
AB childhood’s glowing dream may be, 
‘Lay spread in nature’s brightest sheen, 
Relieved by waving vine and tree: 


» The merry mock-bird’s silvery notes, 


_ From out the leafy branches there, 
In soft Aolean music floats © 
‘Upon the mild and balmy air: 

Each little warbler tunes his voice, 
To bid the expanding heart rejoice; 
~ Nature solicits to beguile, 
And asks the tribute of a smile. 


_ Oh! who would deem that Sin could light 
_ On spot so fair, to leave its trace ; 
That War’s dark crime could mar and blight 
_ These beauties to a desert place ; 
That even here the cry of slaughter, 
Once echoed through each lovely glen, — 
. That Alabama’s crystal water 
Ran purple with the blood of men! 
_ The wing of Death waved o’er each track,— 
Blood was the war-cry through the glade, 
"And the bright moonbeams glinted back 
_ From warrior’s burnished axe or blade :— 
Yes, it was thus :—e’en here amid 


sooner had the ‘owners 2 than — 
lowed swoon. This continued until near m 
when a calm sleep promised to restore the 
her nerves. But she never recovered from 
two hours of frightful anxiety and suspense. 
was always an invalid after it, although she lived 
for several years. wel 

It is almost needless to add that the robbers met — 
their just reward. ‘Tom’s fate was left to the law, — 
and as he appeared to be the leader in this mur- 
derous scheme, he, consequently, suffered 
severe punishment; while his companions, h 
been recognized as old felons, entered the 
gates, where they were doomed to —— _- 
greater part of their lives, 


This wild, luxuriant foliage now, 
The wily savage, lurking, hid; 
His dark plume waving o’er his brow: 
In death-like silence waiting lay, 
Like tiger watching for his prey, 
To change the holy stillness there 
To the wild death-wail of despair. 
The Fortrese sinks—becomes the grave, 
As one by one they yield their breath— 
While savage hate and fury gave 
An impulse to the work of death! 
The carnage deepens :—it is done! ” 
Woman’s wild shrieck—the infant’s wail— — 
The dying warrior’s parting moan— 
No longer sigh upon the gale: 
War's din is hushed—and mortal strife _ 
Demands no further waste of life; P 
And peace, with her white hand, may keep _ 
‘The genius of war’s storm asleep. 
But all is changed, save nature’s form, 
Whose glories never vary; still 
The same bright features radiant, warm, — 
And rife with beauty, ever will, 
Live on in bright and vernal bloom, 
Till earth itself shall find a tomb: 7 
Ere Time, whose cold, effacing fingers 
The fairest works of art displace,— 
Robbed of his seythe, here fondly lingers — 
*Mong beauties he cannot otter: Hee 


But I would tane my humble lay 
To tell of a far lovelier scene 
Than Nature, in her bright array, 
Fer claimed to woo the heart, I ween: 
A tale of youth and beauty—such 3 
As we but rarely meet—and much : 
The heart should prize such meeting ;—soft 
*Tis lovely woman’s voice I hear— 
Those accents, never heard too oft, 
Fall sweetly on the raptured ear: 
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face the gaze would linger long 

ly,—she whose pensive smile 
ild | heart | winning glance of power, 
er features all the while, 
on adewy flower; 
so sweetly breathes along, 

wind-harp’s ee 4 
elude to the song, 
d hope and memory sing. 


iirevel'elaim the hour 
hearts, all light and gay, 
green, umbrageous bower, 

e the rosy time away, 

r the mazy dance— 

’s gay and joyous mart, 

ys bright Castilian glance 

e rainbow tissues round the heart. 
happy throng,—without a care 

le o’er the feelings there, 

we which some lighter thought had sprang, 
gray-beard Time trod noiselessly 
en down, his hand had flung 

a the dark wing of destiny, 


! amid your halls to-night 

htly beams each starry sphere ! 

ur softly mellowed light 

est Scenes grow lovelier! 

great, the glorious Power 

ade these silvery dew-drops fall ; 
«Rhine bloom the folded flower, 


stars, and waves, and flowers, 
6 ir sweet company ! 
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To deaden his lone footfalls there, 
Lest he should mar a scene so fair. 


But Time, with ruthless hand, will rend 
Away the closest ties that blend 
Our hearts in one; and echoing 

The death-knell to our earthly bliss, 
And in his ceaseless flight will bring 

A close to every scene like this. * 
The sun now sinks with roseate glow 
The tall, dark forest trees below; 
And evening shades come sweeping down, 
Wrapping each scene in twilight brown; 
The parting hour—the closing day— 

These sounds, how saddening to the heart,— 
Oh! gladly would we turn away, 

Nor breathe the touching words “we part.” 
But this bright converse of a day 
From memory ne’er shall pass away, 
But bid it live and bloom again, 
Through dark misfortune’s path of pain; 
On memory’s green and shady track, 
Lone fancy’s eye shall long look back 
Upon this spot, and lingering trace, 

In the long past, each pictured scene, 
The image of each cherished face, 

Though time and distance roll between: 
And sweet will be the solace then, 
To live these by-gone memories; when 
The poet and his humble lay 
In silence will have passed away.—ViReintus. 
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ates : BY MISS AMELIA B. WELBY. Y 


And yet this spot, so still, so lone, 
Seems formed to suit my mournful mood,— 
The far blue heavens seem all my own, 
And all this lovely solitude ! 
A voice seems whispering on the hill ; wh 
Soft as my own—and on the sea 
A living spirit seems to thrill 
And throb with mine deliciously! 


Yet, though my thoughts from care seem freed, 
And a soft joy pervades my breast, » 
That makes me almost feel indeed " 
That hearts on earth are sometimes blest! 
There is a spell in those hushed skies— 
A something felt in this lone spot, 
That makes my very soul arise ; 
With longings for—it knows not what! pan 


¥. 


Beneath such skies I sometimes doubt “rhs 
My heart can e’er have dreamed of ‘sin— a 

The world seems all so calm without, 
And all my thoughts so pure within! 

Such dreams play o’er my folded lid! - 
Such heavenly visions greet my view! 

I almost seem to glide amid tog 
The angel-bands, an angel too! in. Gd 
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THE OPENING SCENE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


s HE above engraving, for 
\ which we are indebted to 
‘the publisher of Frost’s 
- Pictorial History of the 
United States, presents a 
characteristic view of the 
affair at Lexington, in 
which the king’s troops, 
or regulars as they were 
then called, came into open and formal collision 
with the people. It was the first scene of that 
bloody but glorious drama, the war of independ- 
ence. We cannot better describe it than in the 
language of Professor Frost. 

‘“The purpose of the colonists, in the approach- 
ing struggle with the mother country, appears to 
have been to place their powerful adversary in the 
wrong, throwing upon her the responsibility of the 
first appeal to arms. In this purpose they were 
completely successful. The first blood was shed 
by the act of ve British. 


‘*A considerable quantity of military stores 
having been deposited at Concord, an inland town, 
about eighteen miles from Boston, General Gage 
resolved to destroy them. For the execution of 
this design, he, on the night preceding the 19th of 
April, detached Lieutenant-Colonel Smith and Ma- 
jor Pitcairn, with eight handred grenadiers and 
light infantry, who, at eleven o’clock, embarked 
in boats at the bottom of the Boston Common, 
crossed Charles river, and having landed at Phipp’s 
farm, in Cambridge, commenced a silent and ex- 
peditious march for Concord. Although several 
British officers, who dined at Cambridge the pre- 
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ceding day, had taken the precaution to dis panne 
themselves along the road leading to Concord, 
intercept any expresses that might be sent from 
Boston to alarm the country, yet some messengen 
who had been sent from town for that purpose - 
Dr. Warren, who had happily received ileal no- 
tice of the expedition, eluded the British patre 
and gave the alarm, which was rapidly spread by 
church-bells, signal-guns and volleys. On the are 
rival of the British troops at Lexington, six mile 
below Concord, they found about seventy men, 
belonging to the minute-company of that town, on 
the parade, under arms. Major Pitcairn, who led — 
the van, galloping up to them, called out, ‘* Dis- or 
perse, disperse, you rebels! throw down yourarms, __ 
and disperse !? The sturdy yeomanry not instantly _ 
obeying his order, he advanced nearer, fired 
pistol, flourished his sword, and ordered his sol- 
diers to fire. The troops cheered and immediately 
fired; several of the provincials fell, and the 
dispersed. The British continuing to discharge 
their muskets after the dispersion, a part of. the — 
fugitives stopped and returned the fire. Eight 
Americans were killed, three or four of them by 
the first discharge of the British, the rest after th 
had left the parade. Several others were wounded 
“ The British detachment now pressed forward to 
Concord. Here the inhabitants, having 
the alarm, drew up in order for defence; but, 
serving the number of the regulars to be too g 
for them to encounter, they retired over the n 
bridge, at some distance from the town, and we 
for reinforcements. A party of British ligh 
fantry followed them, and took possession of the 
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bridge, while the main body entered the town and 
proceeded to execute their commission.. They 
spiked two twenty-four pounders, threw five hun- 
dred pounds of ball into the river and wells, and 
broke in pieces sixty barrels of flour. Meanwhile, 
the provincial militia were reinforced, and Major 
Buttrick of Concord assuming the command, they 
advanced towards the bridge. Not being aware of 
the transaction at Lexington, and anxious that the 
British should be the aggressors, he ordered his 
followers to refrain from giving the first fire. As 
he advanced, the light-infantry retired to the Con- 
cord side of the river, and commenced pulling up 
the bridge; and on his nearer approach, they fired, 
and killed a captain and one of the privates. The 
provincials returned the fire; a severe contest en- 
sued, and the regulars were forced to give ground 
with some loss. They were soon joined by the 
main body, and the whole detachment retreated 
with precipitancy. All the inhabitants of the 
adjoining country were by this time in arms; and 
they attacked the retreating troops in every direc- 
tion—some pressing on their rear, and others 
forming flanking parties. Stone-walls and other 
coverts served the provincial soldiers for lines and 
redoubts, whilst their superior knowledge of the 
country enabled them to head off the British troops 
at every turn of the road. Thus harassed, they 
reached Lexington, where they were joined by 
Lord Perey, who, most opportunely for them, had 
arrived with nine hundred men and two pieces of 
cannon. The enemy, now amounting to about 
eighteen hundred men, having halted an hour or 
two at Lexington, recommenced their march; but 
the attack from the provincials was simultaneously 
renewed, and an irregular yet very galling fire was 
kept up on each flank, as well as on the front and 
rear. ‘The close firing, by good marksmen, from 


_ behind their accidental coverts, threw the British 


into great confusion; but they kept up a retreating 


fire on the militia and minute-men. A little after ’ 


> ont 


Provincials harassing the British on their retreat from Concord. 


sunset, the regulars reached Bunker’s Hill, where, 


-exhausted with excessive fatigue, they remained 


during the night, under the protection of the So- 
merset man-of-war, and the next morning went 
into Boston. If the Salem and Marblehead regi- 
ments had arrived in season to cut off their retreat, 
in all probability, but few of the detachment would 
ever have reached Boston. Of the Americans 
engaged throughout the day, fifty were killed and 
thirty-four wounded. The British loss was sixty- 
five killed, one hundred and eighty wounded, and 
twenty-eight prisoners. To their wounded pri- 
soners the Americans behaved with the utmost 
tenderness and humanity, and apprised Gage that 
he was at liberty to send the surgeons of his own 
army to minister to them. 

‘The affair of Lexington was the signal for war. 
The provincial congress of Massachusetts met the 
next day after the battle, and determined the num- 
ber of men to be raised; fixed on the payment of 
the troops; voted an issue of paper-money; drew 
up rules and regulations for an army; and all was 
done in a business-like manner. 

‘‘The tidings reached Connecticut, where the 
young men, burning with rage, flew to arms, and 
desired to be conducted to the service of Massa- 
chusetts; while the aged parents, sharing the zeal 
of their sons, charged them to behave like men, or 
never return. Israel Putnam, a veteran officer, 
received the intelligence as he was ploughing the 
fields he had before defended. Those who served 
under him, often said, that ‘ Putnam dared to lead, 
where any dared to follow.’ He instantly unyoked 
his team, and marched at the head of a numerous 
body of his countrymen to the neighbourhood of 
Boston. Here was already assembled a force of 
twenty thousand men, who formed a line of en- 
campment from Roxbury to the river Mystic, and 
kept the British troops blocked up within the 
peninsula of Boston.’? 
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was shining through boughs above; He stood before me, a vision bright ; 
the clouds o’er the azure move ; I blushed and trembled with pure delight; 

d so silent in dazzling light— His eye was beaming so lovingly, 

d must life be where comes no night! . How blessed would life be on earth with thee! 
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“Tre secret of wisdom dwells with silence, and that of 
contentment with solitude,” said the Persian Sage, when 
urged to describe the course of life best adapted to the 
character of men. . 
A very different idea of enjoyment that good hermit 
must have entertained from what we are now taught to 
cultivate Silence and Solitude! "Why, to name these as 
synonymous with wisdom and contentment, in our bus- 
tling Republic, would be accounted more foolish than be- 
rhyming the morning star, and more unphilosophical than 
& project for exploring the moon. 
In the present mania for improvements of every name 
and nature, we are in danger of overlooking or mistaking 
‘the end for which only they should be designed and adopt- 
ed, namely, to make men and women better and happier. 
This does not necessarily include making them richer or 
more refined in Juxurious knowledge. It must be done 
18] them with that self-control which shall mo- 
erate their desires for worldly distinctions and fashion- 
able display; and also by cultivating that calm, self 
communing spirit which could be happy in silence and 
Solitude, though, while dwelling in the world, performing 
‘the duties before them without repining or impatience. 
o the poet, describes, with exquisite felicity, 
the happy state of such plain, unassuming beings. 
“What, what is virtue but repose of mind, 
A pure, etherial calm, that knows no storm— 

Above the reach of wild ambition’s wind— 

_. Above the passions that this-world deform 
__ And torture man, a proud, malignant worm! 

_ But here, instead, soft gales of passion play, 

_ And gently stir the heart thereby to form 
_ A quicker sense of joy, as breezes stray 
» Across the enlivened skies, and make them still more 

gay.” 


“Tthas been often and truly remarked that the times in 
which people lived the happiest left the fewest materials 
‘for the historian. ‘This shows that when the world is 
Contented it is quiet, and, of course, we may infer that, 
when men are boasting of victories, discoveries and in- 
ventions, they are, in fact, very miserable. The celebrity 
of an age is, therefore, a good proof of ite wretchedness, 
and £0, if things were called by their right names, heroes 
‘would be mischief-makers—and the projectors of won- 
derful inventions and immortal works, disturbers of the 
public peace. 

‘How intolerable, for i must have been the mise- 
ry of the Egyptians when compelled by the Pharaohs 
(real bustling projectors) to rear the pyramids and exca- 
vate the catacombs! How the poor workmen must have 
been hurried and worried, like brute beasts, and what 
tears and terrors those triumphant evidences of man’s 
invention and industry must have cost! And now silence 
and solitude reign around them, reading to us an impress- 
ive lesson on the folly of doing things to be seen of men! 

We might easily select from history a volume of facts 
10 prove that motives of conduct, which, in one age, have 
ae as of high and holy importance, and 


worthy of enlisting the energies and hearts of all, have in 
succeeding times been either derided as foolish, or con- 
demned as monstrous and wicked. This shows how diffi- 
cult it is to finda really worthy purpose on which tw 
exercise our industry. 

Itis true that the task-masters of the old world, from 
Nimrod to Bonaparte, have, for their own aggrandizement, 
urged men to exertion; and we cannot, therefore, posi- 
tively decide that industry would be mischievous if every 
one minded his or her own business. It may be thatitis 
the concentration of activity for the benefit of the few and 
the oppression of the many that has caused_all the 
and miseries which have hitherto afflicted this 
day world. It has been the business of 
people to destroy or decry the pursuits and é 
those that preceded them; to pull down has been founds 
indispensable as to build up, and thus the constantly 
creasing rubbish has made the labours of every succeed- 
ing generation more arduous and more hopeless. 

Once it was a grand distinction to be able to 
we account the art of reading an employment for 
once the possession of a single manuscript made its ownel 
famous among the learned—now the display of a library 
as large as the Alexandrine would scarcely be t 
about; once to have made a book was the ; 
genius and the author—now books may be 
without either author or genius. ee 

These facts prove conclusively that if people labour 
ever so earnestly for improvement, happiness and di 
tinction, they can never obtain the object of their des ire 
Like the horizon, whatever we pursue recedes or 
larges before us. We can never grasp the pow 
hope; we can never ascend to the star of our 
Why not, then, adopt the apothegm of the 
as our motto: “ The secretof wisdom dwells will 
and that of contentment with solitude,” and 
be etill, and let the rattle of the world pass by 
sounds? : on 

But those who are striving for this nonchalance of 
must be careful not to give ear to arguments that 
turb their repose of soul, ‘The mind, if once fair 
motion, is a self-propelling machine, and they ¥ 
difficult, if notimpossible, to stop its onward prog 
how troublesome it must be to think always, those 
ingly understand who are just beginning to 
to obtain ideas. Is it not better to avoid thi 
to strive after that ignis fatuus of en 4 
provement of the world? What can. those do te 
the world who do so little to improve themsely: 
not all reformers ponder this question with 

There is one truth, however, which should eve 
borne in mind—indolence is not humility. 11 is one 
to do nothing, and another thing to feel ou es no 
And yet the world can only judge the tree by its frui 
cannot turn over the pages of the heart—it cannot 
the wealth concealed in the mine of unimproved 
Doubtless there are some among our readers conse 
possessing abilities which are not appreciated 
therefore, hold themselves aloof from society, 
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sullen pride or careless apathy, flattering themselves with 
what they could do if they would. 

Such persons may have within their souls all the mate- 
rials for kindling the flame of genius—throwing light, even 
brillianey, on new or unexplored paths of literature and 
science, and revealing, in purer beauty, the refinements 
and excellences of which our peculiar institutions are 
susceptible. But if those who might thus enlighten and 
direct public taste prefer a life of indolence, let them be 
satisfied with its quiet and its shades, and not expect the 
celebrity of high achievements because they may possess 
the ability to perform them—nor the reward of good works 
merely because they may cherish good intentions. 


Nore To CorrEsPoNpENTS.—We have not been able to 
examine all the MSS. on hand, but the following articles 
are accepted: “Thou’rt Coming, Spring,” “Female 
Charms,” “The Dead Boy,” “ Precipitation,” “Smiles and 
Tears,” and “The Revenge of the Flowers.” We haye 
no room for the following, though some of the articles are 
worthy of much praise: “The Cottage Home,” “I do not 
Love Thee,” “Woman’s Love,” “The Wreck,” “My 
Teachers,” “Oh, wind, thou rushest,” &c., “Love Un- 
changeable,” “Incidents from the Writings of a Travel- 
ler,” “On the Impropriety of Persons of Different Religious 
Views Intermarrying,” “The Poor Widow and her 
Daughter,” “The Millennium,” “Sad Thoughts,” The 
Strife of Passion,” and “Two Sonnets.” 
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Fite Clarence: @ Poem” By B. B. French. We are 
glad tosee thatin the turmoil of political life there are some 
serene moments, when the heart can turn to the dreams 
of youth and enjoy the flowers of literamre. The writer 
of this pleasant and instructive poem is an example of the 
union of a highly cultivated taste, with those methodical 
business habits which are indispensable in his pursuits. 

From Saxton, Pierce &:Co., Boston, we have a set of 
miniature volumes, which are very valuable for their 
contents, and so prettily.got up that we presume moet of 
the editions were sold during the late holidays. The titles 
of these tasteful little volumes are “ Silent Love,” “ The 

of Time,” “A Love Gift for 1845,” “Sacred Songs,” 
neg the Angels,” by Moore, and “Autumn Flowers 
+ Poems,” by Mrs. Southey, making six nice and 
— gift-books for all seasons. 
- Messrs. Harper & Brother have published, and Zeiber 
& Co. have for sale, a splendid edition of “Jay’s Ser- 
mons,” in three royal octavo volumes. The author, itwill 
is favourably known to the public by his 


E> collection of “Family Prayers,” and by other 
: of first-rate character. The same publishers have 


and Zeiber & Co. have for sale, No. 13 of their 
mao Boa which the character of the 


iting: paper, &c., is fully sustained. They 
‘the fourth No. of “Thirlwall’s History of 


continue their series of Punch 
commenced with the “ Comic 


lively, readable sketch, giving 
ells character as one might expect 


e ing» high ‘Tory and high church 
_ Southey, however, is by far the most candid of 
well. 


Cromwell,” by Robert Southey, “ 
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of hunting adventures, &c., and the pictures are very spte. , 
ritedly drawn and well engraved. The book is one of the: 
series of which the “ Book of the Navy,” and “ Book of the. 
Army,” compose a part, and is got up in a similar style. 

Messrs. Saxton & Miles, of New York, have just pub- 
lished the “American Poulterer’s Companion; a Practical: 
Treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening and General: 
Management of the Various Species of Domestic Poultry; 
with Illustrations and Portraits of Fowls taken from Life.” 
By C.M. Bement. This is a beautiful and useful book. 
In the portrait of the male turkey we are struck with the’ 
prominence of the organ of self-esteem, the flaring up~ 
spread of the tail and the consequential strut, which pro- 
nounce it a veritable “ portrait taken from life.” Someof. 
our public characters ought to sit to that painter. s 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., and G, S, Appleton, have 
published the “History of the French Revolution, its Causes 
and Consequences.” By F. Maclean Rowan. This is a’ 
well-written work. The events of the French Revolution; 
and the motives of the actors in that stupendous move- 
ment, are examined ina truly philosophical spirit, and 
the moral and political lesson to be drawn from ‘each 
error and each noble action is clearly indicated, The 
cheap and compact form of the book is an additional re» 
commendation to school and family libraries. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have just Published Rev. R. W. 
Griswold’s “Poets and Poetry of England,” in a handsome 
style, with plates corresponding in size and execution 
with the Reverend author’s “Poets and Poetry of America.” 

Messrs. Ferritt & Co. have published “Kriss Kingle’s 
Christmas Tree,” a very elegant present for children, full 
of beautiful embellishments and well-written and delight- 
ful stories. Croome’s graphic pencil and Arthur’s incom- 
parable story-telling powers have been brought into re- 
quisition with great effect, and the printing, 3. : 
are in quite a gorgeous style. rare! 

Messrs. Ferritt & Co. have published the third 
of Mrs. Hall’s “Sketches of Irish Character.” The e1 
lishments of this popular and elegant work of MrsiHall 
are executed in first-rate style, and it is obtaining a very 
extensive circulation in the form of cheap numbers. The 
illuminated title page, by Pinkerton, is one of his best 
performances. The engravings are copied from the splen- 
did London edition; which costs a guinea and a half. The 
same publishers have “Hewitt’s Pictorial Shakspeare,” 
“Lamb's Tales from Shakspeare,” “Harper's Pictorial Bible» 
“Litel?s Living Age,” all the magazines and all the'new 
serial publications: 
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Messrs. Cohen & Co., of this city, have just published Painting Flowers and Fruit,” a beautiful work, with 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” a new and delightful game, loured engravings, which we noticed on the appe 
which attracts the attention of children to the character- of the former edition, has just been issued by Mr. E.C 
istics of the chief cities, states and noted places of the Biddle, No. 6 South Fifth street, Philadelphia. 
American Republic. Itis having a prodigious ran among Messrs. Durrie & Peck have published “Lovell’s Young 
the juveniles. Speaker,” an excellent school-book. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., and George S. Appleton, Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published “Ca: 
have published “The Pulpit Cyclopedia and Christian Mi- ¢ Poetical Works.” in superb style, with engravings. 

f Companion,” containing three hundred and sixty { will forma suitable Christmas present for persons 
and sketches of sermons, and eighty-two essays { wish to compliment the artistical and literary taste of 
piblical learning, theological studies and the composi- { the recipient. 
‘and delivery of sermons. By the author of “Skele- Messrs. S. Hart & Co., Charleston, 8. C., have publi 
and Sketches ; of basa ke. This is a royal “The Charleston Book,” on a plan similar to that of the 
v Baltimore, Boston and Philadelphia Books. It is a beau- 
tiful volume. 

Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston have published “Life 
the Insect World,” or conversations upon insects between 
an aunt and her nieces, embellished with numerous en- 
method. Ofits utility there { gravings. This little book was written by a young lady, 
eous portion of the work, an invalid, under circumstances of discouragement and 
re by rate hands, and forma mass { difficulty, which greatly enhance our interest in its con- 
ane see the price demanded for the { tents. The subject is handled with great tact and ability, 


0 iy interspersing amusement with instruction in a very inte- 
‘Harpers b in “published “Essays on the Nature 


resting manner. The wonders of insect architecture, 
und Principles SB Taste.” By Archibald Alison, L.L.B., { insect transformation, and insect life in general, are dis- 
R This isa standard work i in the Belles Lettres. 


played so as to strike the reader very forcibly. It is 

elegant writer has few superiors in the { work that conveys instruction both to the young and old. 
e questions the bottom of the pages indi- Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published an el 
ia we as. a school-book. Such Prayer Book, of which the type, paper, printing and bin de 
ing are of a very superior character. It is every 
suitable for a splendid present to a friend. : 
Messrs. Ferritt & Co. have published the third number 
of volume twelfth of their highly popular “Musical Libra- 
ry.” It contains a choice selection of pieces for the voice 
and piano, and is offered at a very low price. 
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_ FASHION PLATES. ‘ 
Such as are published by us we are certain are an ad- 
vantage to the American public, and we are determined to 
“continue them. Of course there are plates published pur- 
porting to be fashions, that are a libel on the human form 
and American taste : such is not the case with ours. Wi 
give the fashions as they are or as they will be;—ouro 
portunities for acquiring information are based upon 
teen years’ experience, and we are not to be decei 
nor will we deceive our subscribers. 
We have no fashions in this No., and the reason is sim 
ply there is no change from January. February isa 
last numbers of Harper's _ -% month among the fashionables in our city,—we couk 
” “Burke on the Sublime manufactured one, but it is our or, ly to givep 
wt heap publics ons vee there i a rely a change . the e—but 
month we will offer to our subse: i 
Sand the New “ee. publishers such as never before has been seen in a 
$ it will be, we will not tell; suffice it to | 
~~ Spring Fashions will be the gem of the mont 
In lieu of the fashions this month we hav 
loured steel engraving—a novelty at | 
\ what it may; we can only add that 


rity, © 4 a 
first number is before us; Clete lens sive as the fhahtons, ‘ 

; ' paper and print render the edition meats 
0 . in the choicest libraries. One of our cotemporaries who ow : 
Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published, in the cheap January No. in advance, says, “If the naan 

form, “Ranke’s History of the Reformation in Germany,” equal to the plates, it will indeed be a splendid 

translated by Mrs. Austen—a very valuable work, on fine We ask, is it not? Where will you see such u 

paper and print. Miss C. M. Sedgwick, Miss Emma C. Embury, C. Fen 
The Harpers have published “The Nevilles of Garretts- } Hoffman, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Miss H. F. Gould, 7.8. 

town,” a new novel in the pamphlet form. Arthur, Miss Leslie, Miss Amelia B. Welby, Mrs. Sarah 

» Dr. Dunglison’s elegant “Tribute to the Memory of Peter Josepha Hale, H. T. Tuckerman, John T.S. Sullivan, Mrs. 

S Duponceau, late President of the Philosophical Society,” M.E. Robbins, Theo. Ledyard Cuyler, Dr. John C. Me- 

has been published by the Society. cones nem EF Ross Dix, Daniel M. Smyser, Prof, John 
A new edition of “Mrs. Hill's Progressive Lessons in t ott lr 


ly his best, in renjiect to the 
power of characterization and 


. have received a supply of Mrs. 
lads,” in the cheap pamphlet form, and 
Smith, called “Arthur Arundel,” 
ibers of Hewitt’s “Illustrated — 
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SABBATH stillness 
rests upon the village. 
And yet it is not the 
Sabbath. If the first 
day of the week is 
the day of rest, the 
¥ _ seventh is the day of 
~\, thrift; and Saturday’s 
sun could not set in 
New England upon 
that plough in mid- 
furrow, lta: of labour lie just where their 
owners threw them down. The hammer of the 
artisan is silent. natural hum of the town is 
hushed, and the very birds and beasts seem to par- 
take of the anxiety of the hour, ; as if some terrible 
evil impended,, the expectation of which weighs 
down upon the ve very air. 
Women meet and exchange a few earnest words. 
Now and then an anxious face peeps out from door 
"or casement, looks up and down the road, and is 
withdrawn, as if desiring yet dreading something 
half Pig half doubted, half welcomed, and 


yrds all eyes are turned to yonder hill. 
Headlong a horse and rider are descending. The 
hoofs of the | awkward and farm-raised steed, un- 


used to such 2 a are carelessly tumbling 
about him, emda ete dust, and flinging 
VoL. xxx.—9 


(See Plate.) 


the very clods. As he nears the village, out from 
their houses start the old and the young;—the halt 
and the lame, even the blind, feel their way out of 
doors—for halt, or lame, or blind, must that man 
be who is willingly at home on day like this. 

All challenge the cause of such hot and eager 
haste, and a gathering crowd follow the rider on his 
now spent horse to the village inn. Hurriedly he 
answers the thousand questions, but so briefly, that 
curiosity is rather maddened than satisfied. Again, 
as all eyes are strained upon his face, the breathless 
rider repeats the single sentence which he had 
shouted all along the road, wherever human habi- 
tation had met his eye, or human ear his voice— 

“Tr Has BEGUN!’ 

It had begun—for the rider was a messenger 
from Lexington and Concord. The first martyrs 
had fallen, and he was the “herald to summon the 
reserve, the old and the young, the cautious who 
had waited till the die should be irrevocably cast, 
the prudent, who, though unwilling to precipitate 
matters, hesitate no longer, now that the day and 
the hour have come. 

Ir nap BEGUN! While the herald of the begin- 
ning delivers his message, his steed has fallen under 
him. In an instant the saddle is lifted to another, 
and the man remounted. While the women 
anxiously compare what they have heard with what 
they ‘‘said would be,”’ the. few men who had been 
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left out of the first summons are hurrying away to 
answer the second and imperative call for all their 
strength, their courage, their endurance,—their 
lives, if need be. 

On sped the messenger. Other couriers were 
bruiting the news in other directions. The old 
grew young again, and the young grew old. The 
superannuated took a new lease of life, and the 
child sprang at once to man’s estate, The call to 
arms was answered in the spirit in which it was 
given. Every messenger from the field of Lexing- 
ton was another Cadmus, and armed men sprang 
up on all sides as they sowed their tidings. The 
language of the hour was— 


“ Leave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter; 
Leave the corse uninterred, 

The bride at the altar!” 


Recollect, these were not so many trained sol- 
diers mechanically marching out of barracks, but 
citizens leaving their homes; and if many of them 
had hardly opportunity to shoulder their muskets 
before they learned that there was now no instant 
need of them, recollect that the very act of taking 
up arms was treason, rebellion! It required no 
small degree of moral courage to do this, too. 
Each must have felt that there was-upon him the 
eye of some tory witness, or of base time-servers, 
who, when the government should regain its 
strength,—as the chances must have then seemed 
it would,—might seek to establish their own ques- 
tioned loyalty, by denouncing their friends. Could 
this generous patriotic devotion have existed with- 
out the’ previous knowledge and consent of the 
women? Among the Moslems it might; but never 
where women are recognized and treated as ra- 
tional beings! 

Thus opened the great contest. Such were lite- 
rally the simple words—‘‘Ir nas seeun!”’ with 


which the couriers from Lexington saluted the ears - 


of those who hailed them. And the sentence 
needed no interpreter. All understood it. Not a 
woman, not a child was there who did not under- 
stand that now the show of resistance had been 
foreed to the act—the first blood had been shed. 
Nor did the hills of New England alone echo the 
shout. Nor were New England's the only brave 
hearts to answer. The farthest colony of the Thir- 
teen, however herself untouched by the aggressions 
which the land of the .pilgrims resisted, came up 
with a chivalric and generous zeal to the great work 
of which the issue was then doubtful, and the future 
dark and ominous. 

We talk much of the Revolution. We declaim 
Of it, sing of it, toast its heroes, celebrate its deeds, 
and appeal to its events, and refer to its era, as to 
the golden age of the republic—the ‘‘ good old 
times,” of which, alas, our ‘‘ oldest inhabitants” 
are losing the recollection. Time was that no 
public dinner was complete without a veteran 
‘among its guests—now they have too nearly passed 
away for that; and the day is coming when children 


will honour him who can tell them that, whena 
boy, he took a revolutionary soldier by the hand. 

It is meet that this pride in our history should 
exist—a conservative, and, we hope, an ennobling 
influence among us. It is well that those who 
‘knew not Joseph’ should hang upon the lips, 
and listen to the conversation of those who did. 
It was a Groniovs Revotvrion. In the history 
of nations, none has its precedence in honour; none 
had so much of pure patriotism in its prosecution; : 
none boasts so much pure good in its results. It 
was not the effort of one faction to put down ano- : 
ther, but of a nation to set itself up. Its triumph {| 
Was not the conquering stride of King Stork over 
King Log, in which the people occupiedan incidental 
place, as true to this crown, or disloyal to that; but 
it was a vindication of the majesty of the people, © : 
who were true to themselves. 

Now, reader, you and I can find little fault with 
our conntrymen, so far as honour to the men of the 
Revolution—in words, at least—is considered. We 
have heard the victories of that period celebrated, 
with every returning anniversary of the day which 
declared the object for which victory was to be 
gained. The echoes of those battle shouts never 
cease ringing in our ears. Let us try for a little 
while to remember that there were other contests 
in those days than those in the field; other labours, 
sufferings, privations, heroism, than fell to the lot 
and duty of the soldier. Let us imagine what were 
the cotemporary echoes of the din of war, and 
what answer woman's heart made to the battle 
shout. How looked to her the feet of him who 
brought glad tidings, while yet’she knew not at 
what price of woe to her own poor heart the public 
joy might have been purchased! 

Before the storm had broken;—while the ga 
thering clouds gave earnest of the coming tem- 
pest; while the war with the foreign foe had not 
commenced, but brother had begun to 
ther, and father looked at son with a 
eye—one contemning the other as the 
his country, aod tho ster wslaing MYSE 
of disloyalty to his king, then a crime scarce 
than sacrilege—where was woman then? She is 
the life and soul of social intercourse. Her 
is made up of the interchange of kind office 
While men may consult their political prefe: 
in the choice of friends and companions, no 
test enters into a woman’s estimate of friends 
Thus are women, even in ordinary times, the mes-_ 
sengers of peace between those who might other 
wise be estranged; and bitter days must those be ~ 
when these gentle mediators are unable to prese' 
the courtesies, if not the spirit of peace, b 
men of different parties. “— 

Such times were those of the Revolatioii/? The 
stake was too great, the contest was too earnest, 
the means were too deadly, for woman’s propit 
tory influence longer to be efficient. A man’s 
were they of his own household; and it is a k: 
able, but not an extraordinary fact, that none wW 
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espoused different sides. Think of the anguish of 
_woman’s heart, when well-wishing to one friend 
was wishing ill to another; when prayer for her 
country might involve prayer against her best be- 

aspirations for what she deemed the 
right might be aspirations against those to whom 
ne was bound by the dearest and tenderest 
ties! — 

‘The women of that era were equal to the crisis. 
Among many testimonials which are daily coming 

, as the traces of the Revolution, and, like the 
sybil’s leaves, grow in value as they diminish in 
number, we have space only to quote the following, 
preserved by that indefatigable antiquary, John F. 
Watson, Esq. It was written by a Philadelphia 
lady to a British officer who had been an inmate in 
her family before the outbreak of hostilities: — 

**T will tell you,” she writes, ‘‘ what I have 
done. My only brother I have sent to the camp 
with my prayers and blessings; and had I twenty 
sons and brothers, they should go to emulate the 
great examples before them. I have retrenched 
every superfluous expense in my table and family. 
Tea I have not drank since last Christmas, nor 
bought a new cap nor gown since your defeat at 

on. Ihave the pleasure to assure you that 
are the sentiments of all my sister Ameri- 
have sacrificed assemblies, parties, 
gs to the great spirit of patriotism. 
se are our sentiments, what must be the reso- 
our husbands, but to die or to be free!” 
. ‘were the women of that day. They made 
themen patriots. They weighed the whole danger 
and the imminent risk of the struggle, and with a 
full appreciation of it, they armed their sons and 
s and husbands for the war. We have 
1€) compared to the heroines of antiquity. 
piewel Beside their virtues, the vaunted 
he Spartan mothers of thieves, and the 
utrons of national banditti, is: shamed 
true character. The Grecian heroines 
d to be savages. The mothers of this 
Christians: The women of Sparta 
it to repudiate female gentleness, and to 
| of that better part, to fulfil which 
ted man’s help-meet. The wives 
3 of our revolutionary heroes had been 
cultivate the gentle virtues which have 
tian nations to think of the angels as 
heaven. The women of Sparta taught 
| to contemn those obligations, the 


The women of the Revolution had 
infant progress of those grown men, for 


heme but let 


de their sons as they took 
| that the license of the camp, 


of which is the ‘doing as you would be, 


en mn 


and the inevitable evils and cruelties of war might 
not unfit them for the duties, and usefulness, and 
charities of peace. With Sparta, war and war- 
culture were a business—peace was an accident, 
and its humanizing influences were studiously 
degraded. With Christian nations, war is the ac- 
cident; and Christian mothers strive that its brutal 
teachings may be guarded against, even while the 
armour is on, and fully put away, when the panoply 
of war is laid aside. 

It is proper to remember that up to the very 
day of the battle of Lexington, the people were by 
no means sensible of the kind of an issue to which 
they were bringing things. They had an idea of 
resistance; they had a habit, in fact, of opposition 
to the crown officers. They had already resisted 
the royal edicts, but not by bloodshed or violence 
—except such violence as decanting tea into the 
docks, treating tories to.tar and feathers, and closing 
the king’s courts. The same dogged perseverance 
which hewed down the primeval forests, tree by 
tree, when each tree felled seemed only one more 
straw cleared from the path; the same steady fire 
of enthusiasm which had melted away the snows of 
the wild; the same cool courage which had met the 
fervent heat and unhealthy miasma of an untried 
clime, and made the country one worth fighting for; 
these were the munitions of war with which the 
colonists met the officers of the crown. The judges 
found the avenues to the court-houses blocked 
with a living mass of such human beings as they 
saw were not carelessly to be tampered with. Pos- 
sessing more wisdom than their masters at home, 
the civil power hesitated to attempt to force men 
into compliance who had brought the spirit of re+ 
sistance against foreign oppression from the old 
world to the forests of the new; and whose wives, ~ 
one flesh in the law, were of one spirit in opposition; 
whose very children grew up by instinct to hate 
the sight of a hireling, and were intuitive rebels, as 
under other skies. they might have been intuitive 
loyalists. The mother country taught her subjects 
the first lessons in resistance to foreign domination; 
and when, so far as the colonies were concerned, 
Great Britain chose to expatriate herself, she found 
her American subjects had been apt scholars. 

Thus, as we have said, the colonists had an idea 
of resistance. ‘They even cleaned their rusty guns; 
but that they were to fire upon the king’s troops 
the lead that had been used before only upon 
Frenchmen, Indians, bears and squirrels, certainly 
did not enter into the ‘‘calculation’’ of all who 
went out to Concord and Lexington. There is 
now living, or was a short time since, a veteran 
who was in that first fight, and in many afterwards. 
What execution he did at Lexington may be judged 
from the report of the day’s doings, which, he says, 
he gave on his return home. A mounted soldier 
pursued him. He barely escaped a sabre cut, 
clearing the steel by a single inch, and hearing its 
whistle, as he leaped a wall. ‘‘ And then,’’ said 
he, ‘‘I took to atree. I brought up my piece, and 
covered his-head, and ——” 
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‘‘Fired!” interrupted his mother. 

*I guess I didn’t now!”’ he answered, astonished 
at the bare supposition. ‘‘ Why, if I had, I should 
have killed the fellow dead as a woodchuck!” 

So much for a fact, relative to the ideas of rebel- 
lion, with which some at least of the people started 
out for Lexington. Now for a story. Jokes are 
not arguments, and bon-mots are not proofs; but a 
joke without foundation would be pointless, and a 
bon-mot based on nothing is no bon-mot. We 
may be sure that the yeomen had more than a 
doubt whether their guns with ball would be 
brought into play, and that therefore there is some 
foundation for the anecdote of the honest farmer, 
who bit off the ball end of his cartridges and fired 


them blank, till he saw his neighbour fall dead at | 


his side. ‘‘Confound them regulars,’’ he cried, 
“‘they’re shooting bullets at us!’’ and then Jona- 
than retaliated, bullet for bullet. Let the farmer 


represent his country in the story, and it gives us * 


no bad idea of the manner in which the colonies 
went into the war. Jonathan fired paper pellets, 
petitions, remonstrances, till balls came in answer. 
Surprised, but not dismayed, he gave lead back. 
Once fairly begun, he trusted nothing that the 
enemy offered. Pardon, peace, indemnity—all 
were doggedly disbelieved. It was not even con- 
ceded that the British troops could shoot in good 
faith. It was one of the army and fireside rumours 
of the Revolution, that the British commanders 
caused silver balls to be fired into the American 
camp, in the hope of corrupting and purchasing the 
rebel officers. This would certainly have been 
offering legal tender in a very emphatic and im- 
pressive manner to say the least. 

_ After the battle of Lexington, men rallied with 
more definite views. The summons to arms was 
no more one of doubtful import. It was no longer 
experimental. It was no more to test whether they 
eould elbow British soldiers from the provincial 
magazines, as they had elbowed British judges 
from the king’s court-houses. They had tried the 
regulars, and found they could ‘‘shoot bullets.’’ 
‘They went out with their eyes open, to ‘‘ shoot 
bullets’’ too. 

The next step in history is to Bunker Hill—as if 
the 17th of June were the next day to the 19th of 
April, and no weary months were between. And 
what do we learn from history of this battle? 
Principally, that about one hundred and fifty of the 
Americans were killed, and that nearly ten times 
that number of the foreign troops fell in that terrible 
slaughter. To be sure we have the military evo- 
lutions described by which all this was brought 
about; but how little have we read, how little have 
we thought of the domestic history, the family inci- 
dents, of that eventful time! 

On the long night before, while the heroes were 
working to throw up the redoubt to be on the next 
day so bloodily contested, how many pillows were 
pressed by sleepless brows, saturated by women’s 
tears! How many wives crept about their cheerless 
homes,—now trembling at a creak of the door; 
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now starting at a sough of the wind; now shu 
ing at an imagination-created apparition; ne 
ping softly to the bedside of a child to wateh 
sleep, and think, perchance—a chance to mi 
true—that the next night the babe might be fi i 
less—its mother a widow! General history” } 
you nothing of all this. It is a nook in the Jand- 
scape unseen and unthought of by those peers jook © 
only at prominences. 

Imagine the breakfast-table laid. It is not that 
those who have attained an age to feel and t 
at such a time as this desire to eat; but c 
happy in unconsciousness of danger and of e€ 
clamor for their food, unmindful of the chance that 
the hand which yesterday broke their bread, x 
to-day be cold in death. Soon the quick obse 
tion of the little ones detects, by the lay com : 
cloth, and by the absence of this or of that, fathe: 
especial provision, that he is unexpected, as w 
absent. They ask for him. Before the m 
can answer, or rather before she can invent 
thing which shall serve as the evasion of a 
the boom of the distant gun—the signal 
worst is happening—answers for her. How? E 
bullet has its billet-—did that seal the 
of her household? 

We are told that the actual engagement di 
last half an hour—but what a half hour was # 
We speak not so much of its national consequence 
though half-hour glass never before ran with 
seeds of more mighty events, as of the d 
and cotemporary influences and accomp 
This then was rEaL war. The Lexington 
might be classed asa skirmish. ‘There wasn 
in it which involved an absolute and n 
posture of permanent revolt. But whatever « 
might have rested on the position of the 
cleared away with the rising of the smok 
Breed’s Hill. With the tale of the de 
wounded on that day, all counting upon an 
but advantage won by the sword ceased. 
liberately planned offensive measure had b 
liberately resisted. There was now no re 
submission but at the mercy of the royal p 
issue but actual conquest or hopeless defeat. 

And that the introduction might lack non 
horrors of warfare, that the title-page might 
the full contents of the opening volume, th 
of conflagration were added. War is a 
It destroys the past to serve the present. 
out the future to cover the movements of 
ment of men for a single moment. Chai 
was fired that its smoke might conceal fron 
men in the entrenchments the movements 
English forces! What a screen was that to r 
between men mutually bent upon the s 
each other! But so it is in all wars. 
homes; hearths made desolate; children 
—such are a portion only of women’s di 
and participation in ‘‘ glorious war.’ 

We have spoken of the initial affairs of th 
lution. We might speak in a similar st 
others; but it is unnecessary to go thus 
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Ss. in any history—for almost 
P istory takes battles as its epochs. We find in 
these accounts a stated number on each side re- 
- turned as killed, wounded, and missing. We place 
the respective sums together, and determine by 
ae what was the consequence of the 
mt, and by simple subtraction which party 
advantage. But it was more than simple 
fe ee to those who lost husbands, brothers 
: and sons. We look at figures in our estimates— 
units, tens and hundreds. Every unit in its day 
d an individual name, and individual ties of love, 
of friendship. Every unit lost was a loss 
and hundreds. These little marks, the 
ind their combinations, in a battle summary, 
t unknown quantities of domestic grief are 
y the symbols! 
t the battles of the Revolution were not all. 
hear of the bleeding feet of shoeless men, 
by the exigencies of the service, or by the 
wres of the enemy, oyer frozen ground; of 
bivouacks under such circumstances of 
ip as are almost incredible; of food insuffi- 
; of scanty muniments of war; of suffering 
able, because it availed nothing in furthering 
t cause. An army cut to pieces, though in 
avails something, because a gallantly fought 
unfortunate struggle may be a step of pro- 
its moral influence; but an army reduced 
ism is discouraging woe. We read of all 
as a tale of the past—the record of the 
by others for the comforts we enjoy. 
rs fread and heard of them as the daily 
their present. To us they are as a 
tale, the glorious conclusion of which 
hh know and feel;—to them they were rela- 
palpable woe—sad yesterday, sadder to- 
atening to be worse to-morrow. 
all this misery endured—were the suf- 
sure that a reward would ever come. It isa 
Bae eiing to belittle the true heroism and 
yperhuman endurance of that period,—to 
ba hap issue was always present to their 
it hope was ever insuring the promise of 
ess. Need we ask whence came the 
which sustained the people through 
ry a period? Man is too apt to be merely 
his leisure—to follow pious example when 
w, or labour, or reverse engrosses 
ever accustomed to dependence, 
by loftier aspirations, as dangers 
itingly press upon her, and her need 
it—by trust in Heaven, and practical 
sky is darkest. 
after defeat, or during reverse only, 
m suffered the horrors of war. A great 
‘said that the next great misfortune to a 
is a great success. Imagine the pro- 
herald of the news of an engagement. 
victory!’’ he shouted. Men cheered 
} eld their peace until they should 
might rejoice unalloyed, or 
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umphs of their countrymen. ‘‘How many were 
slain of the regulars?’’ The greater the slaughter 
on that side, the louder rose the shout; but woman, 
still a listener, remembered in silence that the 
British soldiers, too, had mothers, sisters, children, 
wives. ‘‘And how many have we lost?’’ If one 
only, the listening mother thought that one her 
son—the listening wife deemed herself the one 
widow. 

How awful to the fireside circles must have 
seemed the long pauses in this necessarily Fabian 
warfare. How anxiously they desired yet feared 
to hear what intelligence might come!’ At evening, 
woman hesitated to close her lids in sleep, lest in 
the night the shrill alarum might startle her from 
frightful dreams to terrible reality. She dreaded 
the setting sun, as if its absence left her more 
hopelessly alone;—she was jealous of its rising 
beams, as if they were answerable for what mis- 
fortune might occur in their light. She walked 
forth in daily trembling, anxiously reading the 
faces of all she met—for those were days when 
every tell-tale countenance spoke the general weal 
or woe. Think of these things, and say if woman’s 
was not the larger share of the sufferings of the 
war of the Revolution! 

Nor was this passive participation all. We have 
not space to speak of woman’s active assistance, 
by the labour of her hands; by the sacrifice of her 
luxuries; by the surrender of what had been deemed 
necessaries. We have already spoken of the in- 
fluence exerted as mothers to fit the nation for the 
emergencies which fell, or for any which might 
have fallen. We see woman’s influence in the 
merciful character of the acts of violence which 
preceded the Revolution. It was hard to compel a 
government officer to throw up his commission, 
standing under the shadow ofa liberty tree. ‘This 
was uncomfortable discipline, certainly; but de- 
cidedly not so much so as it would have been for 
the same derelict to have sway at the top of the 
tree, in lieu of being required to sign a recantation 
at its foot. And no doubt many a tory head felt 
quite uncomfortable, when 


“ Adown its visage stern and grave, 
Rolled and adhered the viscid wave.” 


But still the proprietors retained the privilege of 
wearing their heads afterward—patriotic pomatum 
and all. Contrast this with the bloody scenes of a 
later revolution—when the spirit of Pandemonium 
broke loose on earth; when nothing but blood— 
blood flowing in torrents—would satisfy a sanguin- 
ary mob. < 

Our exemption from these evils is due, under 
Gop, to woman’s influence—woman, the handmaid 
of Reticion. Follow the struggle through the 
weary years that it lasted. See how important 
and efficient a part was borne by woman’s fortitude, 
perseverance, patriotism and piety. Mothers dis- 
missed child after child from the home roof to go 
forth to battle—paying the dearest penalty woman’s 
heart could endure, in the surrender of their off- 
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spring. With what instructions these youth went 
forth, let what they have achieved answer. 

And when the independence of the nation was 
successfully asserted, the same good influences 
saved thirteen sovereignties from falling into quar- 
rels and civil wars, or bowing to that worse than 
any foreign tyranny, the reign of military despotism 
—the ruin of intestine quarrels. The heroes of ’76, 
who did not attempt to dethrone an earthly king, 
and did not renounce their allegiance till piety and 
patriotism made it an imperative duty, used their 
triumph in moderation. The madmen of another 
country, drunk with blood, in frenzied but feeble 
impiety, in imbecile profanity, which made even 
angels weep, went through the blasphemous mock- 
ery of dethroning the Kine or Kies! 
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TALE OF THE ROSE-TREE. 


BY MISS JULIA A. FLETCHER. 


I PAUSED a moment in my walk, where stood a Rose-tree 
fair, 
With wealth of buds and blossoms white, it grew in 


Its verdant leaves were glistening with dew-drops of the 


morn, 
And hidden ‘neath its foliage was every envious thorn: 
T deemed that it were cruelty to pluck a single leaf, 
I would not that an unkind hand should make its bloom 
more brief, 
But looked upon its loveliness, and musing turned away, 
With thoughts again to ramble there the next bright 
: summer day. 


I came again and sought the spot where grew the fair 

Rose-tree, 

But thither now no blossom bright allured the wandering 

bee, 

No opening bud or half-blown rose upon its stem was 
seen, 

But many a lurking thorn I saw amid its leaves of green: 

“Where are the flowers that blossomed here ?” I said 
with saddened tone,— 

A voice of plaintive music came in answer to my own, 

And, listening to its words, I heard the history of the 
flowers 

Whose span of life had quickly passed amid the summer 
hours. 


"A maiden came, with brow that seemed too fair for grief 
to shade, 
And many a blossom bright she culled, amid her curls to 
braid— 
She wreathed them in her raven hair, and joined the 
graceful dance, 
With gladness on her sunny brow and in her xediant 
ce; 
But by the troubled light which oft across its beauty stole, 
Aud the fitful flush on her pallid cheek, I knew the sad 
of soul— 
And when the festal lights were dim in morning’s brighter 
ray, 
aoe like them to pass 
away. 


Do we ask what carried our ship of state safely 
through times so perilous? The kind care of a 
beneficent Providence watched over it—the favour- 
ing winds of Heaven wafted the ship where the 
mariners would be. But Heaven works by means, 
The cobweb tracery which seems in the calm haven 
but the ornamental drapery of the tall mast—the 
pliant ties and braces which cannot alone sustain 
themoetveny peovestine trad ati Se 
ship! 

Americans!—those ties are your ealvation will 
Woman’s influence—the sway of Christian women 
—powerful in its gentleness, strong oe 
firm in its support while it seems dep ' 
weakness, is still around you; and as you « 
or neglect it, a0-will the Repahioeeaa 

= 


“ A wreath of opening buds I gave, —I knew 
dead,— any 

A mother’s eloquent sadness told far more than 
had said; wal 

Amid the calmness of her grief no earthly p 

She saw the light of life go out, and humbly t 
knelt: 

‘Father! I bless the chastening hand that took nil 
one, 

And gave another tie to bind my spirit to thy t 

Then calmly for the tomb with flowers the 
arrayed, oS 

Nor murmured at the crushing griefuponher 4 pir: 


“Lingering along the woodland path to cook Uh 

wild, 

Upon his way to village school I saw ah 

He gathered bright-hued buttereups, and 
way, 

And for his teacher, kind: end. quod; had ela 
bouquet;— 

A half-blown bud he culled from me to add unto h 

The meed was won, the smile he sought was 
asked no more,— 

And well the flowers were cherished— for all ot 
above 

She prized the priceless purity of childhood’s. 


“A few pale blossoms lingered still, of all them 
pride, — toa 
But these, the last, were torn from me to deck th 
willing bride ; 
Pale, calm and statue-like she stood amid ‘the br 
throng, ‘ 
But a cry rose on the startled air that nese 
song— lb 
There was the last low, gasping tone—the last faint, gu 
gling breath, 
And she, the victim one, was now the willing bri 
death: = 
Yon bank, where last the sunbeams fall, her early gray 
was made, ~ 
And the snow-white wreath, scarce withering, up 
sod was laid.” s => 
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THE BLOXHAMS AND MAYFIELDS; 


rae s OR, PEOPLE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


“ORNING came, and Mrs. 
Mayfield was stirring with the 
‘lark to see an excellent break- 
‘ewe prepared for her guests, 
that they might not be too 
much hurried when the time 
arrived at which the Balti- 
more stage was expected to 
pass. The children were all running 
about at an early hour, with the exception 
of Horne Tooke, who, being a late sitter- 
_ up, was also a late riser. 

Breakfast was all ready to be sent in, 
butthe shatters of Mr. and Mrs. Bloxham’s room 
(a front one) remained fast closed. The cook 
sent out, at intervals, to the grass-plat in the front 
garden, a little negro to look up at these windows 
and report the state of the shutters. Still they 
continued closed. The squire and his wife now 
held a consultation as to the propriety of having 
Mr. and Mrs. Bloxham called up, lest they should 
miss their breakfast or miss the stage. Mr. May- 
field argued on the excellent principle that it was 
equally right to ‘“‘welcome the coming’’ and 
“speed the parting guest.”” 

“* Yes, yes’’—said Tommy Tring, who had ad- 
mitted himself to the conference—‘‘ that last part, 
especially, when the guests is English. Always 
make a silver bridge for a flying enemy.” 

The look-out, or rather the look-up on the 
grass-plat, was soon reinforced by all the other 
little negroes gathering to his assistance. Mrs. 
Mayfield, however, reluctant to have her visitors 
in the least incommoded, became at last convinced 

t was better to disturb their rest than to sub- 

them to the risk of missing the stage; so she 

consented that Pompey should stand at the foot of 

the stairs with the hand-bell, and ring it softly. 
npey gave a slight ding-dong. 

np, do the ‘shutters move ?”’—said Mr. May- 


‘ party. 
“No, masser—not the least morsel’’—replied 
Simp ;—‘‘ him’s as fast as ever.”’ 
 “Goup earned pices Poorer. and ring 


ing his 

_ “What's the state of the Aohine: now ?”’—in. 
quired Mr. Mayfield. 

- “Still in statter ko’’—answered Tommy Tring, 


who had just come from the look-ups on the grass- 
plat. ‘‘ None’s so deaf as them what won't hear.’’ 

‘*Pompey’’—said the squire—‘‘I believe you 
will have to go up to their room, and ring loudly at 
the door.’’ 

““Oh, my dear’’—exclaimed Mrs. Mayfield— 
‘*that will be really too bad !’’ 

“*T see no other way’’—replied the squire. 
‘«They will be much annoyed if our injudicious 
delicacy should cause them to lose their passage.”’ 

““Not a bit of it’?—said Tommy Tring. 
‘*That’s just what they’re after. They know they 
can’t be in better quarters; and their tarry here is 
as cheap as dirt, too—for it costs them nothing. 
So, as sure as eggs is eggs, they'll make it a long 
one. Hark at that fellow Pomp; he’s ringing 
like a house a-fire—enough to waken the seven 
sleepers.’’ 

Pompey having swung his bell fore and aft with 
all his might, the opening of the shutters was an- 
nounced by a hurrah from the look-ups, who, now 
deeming themselves relieved from duty, all scamp- 
ered away to carry the good news to the cook. 

Having thrown open the shutters, Bloxham put 
his head out at his chamber-door, exclaiming to 
Pompey—‘‘ You blackamoor villain, what do you 
mean by ringing that confounded bell so close to 
my very door ?”’ 

‘* Please, sir’’—said Pompey—‘‘I’m a neger- 
man, and not a blackamoor ; and the bell an’t con- 
founded. I was only doing my best, sir, because 
we all thought that maybe you'd wish to be waked 
up a little.” 

‘*Who ever can wish to be waked up ?”’—cried 
Bloxham. ‘‘I thought when we got away from 
that infernal inn, we should be allowed to take our 
morning naps in peace. Get away, fellow, and 
learn that no English gentleman rises before eleven 
o’clock.’’ 

“Please, sir’’—said Pompey—‘‘the stage for 
Baltimore town will have come along a good bit 
afore then.” 

‘© Well, what’s that to me?’’—said Bloxham. 
“* Begone, directly !’’ 

Pompey went down, and reported to Mr. and 
Mrs. Mayfield that the stranger said the Baltimore 
stage was nothing to him. : 

“ Aha!’’—exclaimed Tommy Tring — “just 
what I thought, though I was wise enough to keep 
my own council. I can see how the cat jumps. 
The British always know that possession’s nine 
pints of the law; so now that these here have got 
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into the house, you'll find it pretty hard work to 
get them out of it. Pity you had not the wit to 
see into the man before you axed him. You know, 
squire, I always advise you never to buy a pig ina 
poke. What's book-learning good for if it don’t 
make us ’cute? -However, as you brew so you 
must bake ; and I can’t waste another minute away 
from my work, for it’s high time Pliny’s trowsers 
was cut out.’’ 

Bloxham came down to breakfast, rubbing his 
eyes and yawning, and declaring early rising to be 
a monstrous bore. He was arrayed in a faded robe 
de chambre, of hard, stiff, green worsted damask. 
On his head sat a black cap of dusty cotton velvet, 
with a yellowish tassel dangling over one eye; his 
feet, covered with thick, gray worsted hose, being 
thrust into the toes of a pair of ancient red slippers. 
Mrs. Bloxham hung on his arm ina quilted double- 
wrapper of highly-glazed dark calico, her hair 
twisted into innumerable curl-papers, and sur- 
mounted with a tamboured muslin coiffure that 
strongly resembled a night-cap. The children 
(who had been eating all the morning, and had 
greatly troubled the cook by surrounding her fire- 
place and teazing her for bits of every thing,) now 
rushed tumultuously in to breakfast; and when it 
was nearly over, Horne Tooke made his appearance, 
‘“unwash'd, unkempt,”’ and affording a striking con- 
trast to the shining morning face of Morris Mayfield. 

While they were at breakfast, the Baltimore 
stage passed—the Bloxhams taking care to look as 
if they did not hear; yet both husband and wife 
talking very loud and fast to drown the sound of 
the wheels. 

Breakfast over, Mrs. Bloxham and her maid 
proceeded to unpack the trunks, &c., spreading 
their contents out of the windows and over the 
railings of the balcony and porch, to get a good 
hairing, as Molly said. Squire Mayfield having 
resumed his usual occupations, Bloxham read the 
newspapers, fell into divers dozes, wandered up- 
stairs and down, and talked to any one he chanced 
to meet. Horne Tooke performed as usual; and 
the small children scampered unceasingly, and 
yelled unmeaningly—such being their only ideas 
of play. The elder children did nothing particular; 
exclusive of sitting about, roving about, staring 
about, and listening about. 

It is well to mention that the Bloxhams dressed 
for dinner. 

In the afternoon they desired to take a ride, so 
the coachee was brought to the gate, the Bloxhams 
all stowed into it, and Mr. Mayfield drove it him- 
self—Morris having dropped some hints of an in- 
clination to upset them the next time he acted as 
driver. During this ride, Mr. and Mrs. Bloxham 
came mutually to a conclusion that they were 
much disappointed in American scenery, and felt 
sorely the want of castles and abbeys. ‘‘ Don’t 
you miss another thing ?’’—said Horne Tooke— 
““the want of gibbets with men hanging in chains, 
like that highwayman on Hounslow Heath, and 
the smuggler on Sheppy Island ?”’ 
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To be brief, a week wore on, and the Bloxhams 
showed no symptoms of concluding their visit. 
The Baltimore stage passed by in vain—they took 
no note of it. They seemed to consider the! 
selves thoroughly domesticated in the hot e of 
Squire Mayfield, where they took every sort of 
liberty, put the whole family in requisition to at- 
tend to their accommodation and supply th : 
merous wants, and unscrupulously four 
with every thing that did not exactly compe 
their own national prejudices, or rather 
vulgar ideas. Squire Mayfield laughing! 
wife he thought himself amply repaid foreth 
convenience of having the Bloxhams at h 
by the amusement their absurdities afforde 
Mayfield still contended that in the characte 
guests they were entitled to all possible civili 
and that on no consideration whatever, : 
smallest hint be dropped of their having prot 
their visit to an unwelcome length. Of al al 
Mayfield family, Morris found it most dil cul 
restrain himself; and he kept aloof from | 
Tooke to avoid the incessant temptation of Ia 
ing him down. Tommy Tring m 
and murmured and prophesied and looked 
cantly ; and whenever they were out of he 
lost no opportunity of ‘‘ speaking his mix 
the Bloxhams, whom he called ‘‘the b 
horseback,’’ always reproaching. the squi 
having set them there. ‘‘ Depend upon it” 
he—‘‘they were considerable of beggars 
own country, and very well used to living 
people. ‘That's the reason it comes so 
them now.” tae 

‘*I don’t believe it’’—said Morris. “Int 
own country, as far as I can understand, ther 
very few people who allow themselves. 
upon. No, no; ’tis far more likely they ar 
their first experiment upon us. And th 
themselves be astonished at its success.”” 

‘‘Now, as to the victuals they eat 
Tommy Tring—‘‘and the bed-clothes and ' 
and the washing and lodging, and cand 
and ’tendance and all them things, to be 
body begrudges them, for none of us is a h 
and every body knows Squire Mayfield 
handed man, and so is his wife, too. But thew 
of the business is, these Bloxhams ( 
British and our natural enemies) are so i 
and so aggravating, and so anthaukbahis and 
shameless fools, that all our goodness i 
away upon them. Then they’re so bitte 
withal, and the boys’ coats are cut so sk 
and the man’s hangs on him like a sack. 
must waste our money on foreigners, let’s, 
have something eyeable for it.’’ 

‘‘Hush, Tommy, hush’’—said Mrs.. i 
“* How can youtalk so? These unfortunate 
did not make themselves.’’ 

‘No more they didn’t’’—replied Tom 
‘*but they’ve spiled themselves—that. is, < 
their looks by their unagreeable ways. n 
is that handsome does ;—that’s the reason — 
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Americans are mostly so good-looking ; especially 
General Washington, when he came galloping up 
at the battle of Brandywine, where I fought my- 
f sights as Washington on hoss-back is 
cure all the sore eyes in the world. But 
make haste and stitch the collar on old 


$ seemed every day to consider 
/more and more at home; or rather to 
Mayfield’s house as an inn, where 
for what they please; order the 
about as if they were their own; demand 
: carriage, and be as evigeant, as 


as troublesome as they chose—the only 
yeing that they were living here free 


complained constantly of the un- 
is of American hours, and kept 
iting; till, finally, the Mayfields 
e convenient and certainly more 
e without them, and to have 
nd time for the Bloxhams—Mrs. 
them the honour to preside. 
fell in love with an Irishman that 
next farm, and most of her time 
ce which divided the two domains, 
one of Mrs. Mapyfield’s black girls was 
nt requisition to attend the baby. 
Mrs. Bloxham make any scruple of 
mny Mayfield, and sending her up 
upon frivolous errands. This last 
Mrs. Mayfield enjoined Fanny 
e to her father, lest his indigna- 
ee an outbreak. 
days after they came, Bloxham 
take up his pen and write a mul- 
d letters to England. Being 
with writing materials by Mr. 
his seat ata table in the large 
first thrown all the windows wide 
perpaipining bitterly of the glare and 
merican sun. Here he pursued his 
spent his mornings. Except the 
_ of his monopolizing the parlour, 
were rather glad when he took to 
s it ade relieved them from the 
: to his conversation, of which 
Pace, become very tired. 
8 talked much of a fellow-passen- 
d the countess, and whom they 
d Eagle, where she had been 
e ever since her arrival. 
'—said Horne Tooke—‘‘ she 
because she was not fit to be 
wear but her ship-clothes.’’ 
lained that when the countess 
n England, she left her baggage to follow 
Seema su anieencnt which was some- 
; to the Mayfields. But 
BI eiiied slate, thet: ix. was: not s¢ all 
with; English persons. Fanny Mayfield 
it in her own mind it would have been well 
had adopted that plan, 
e bureaus, presses, and closets upstairs, 
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were now filled with the trumpery they had brought 
with them—not to mention herself being frequently 
called upon to assist in repairing and altering the 
things, and a servant continually going up and 
down stairs with a heated iron, to ‘smooth out 
this’”’ and ‘‘rub over that’’—Molly being always 
at the fence. 

One day Mrs, Bloxham appeared with a letter 
in her hand, which she informed Mrs. Mayfield 
she had just received from her friend the countess. 
“It brings delightful news’’—said she. ** The 
ship with the countess’s luggage has come. Her 
health is still delicate, but she tells me she will now 
accept the invitation I sent her the day after we 
came, and will join us here—so we may expect her 
to-morrow morning. You will then have a countess 
under your roof.’’ 

Mrs. Mayfield looked surprised, and Mr. May- 
field diverted—for the cool assurance of his guests 
had become a source of amusement to him, though 
it was not altogether sport to the females of his 
family, on whom the trouble of it chiefly devolved, 
notwithstanding that they bore it with amazing 
patience. However, this last piece of news they 
hailed as rather a good omen—concluding at once 
that the Bloxhams had not proceeded to Baltimore 
because they were waiting for their friend to join 
them. The Mayfields now began to see land, and 
indulged the hope of being soon relieved from their 
troublesome passengers. : 

On the following day, the Baltimore stage stop- 
ped and put out a female at Squire Mayfield’s gate ; 
also a big trunk and a little trunk, a big bandbox 
and a little bandbox, and divers bags both big and 
little. This arrival brought out all the family to 
the porch. Bloxham hastened forward, met the 
stranger at the gate, called two or three servants 
to attend to the ‘‘luggage,’’ and after a few mi- 
nutes private confabulation, he gave the lady his 
arm and conducted her to the house, where he in- 
troduced her as the Countess Wangledun. 

The Countess Wangledon was a woman of no 
particular age, and no particular height, figure, 
face or complexion. She wore a riding-dress of 
an indescribable colour, and a beaver hat that might 
have passed for either black, brown or gray—but 
it exactly matched her hair. Her head, arms and 
body were perpetually waving and bowing about, 
in a style which some persons mistake for grace; 
and her voice was affectedly soft and languishing, 
or rather whining. Having first kissed a cheek of 
all the female Bloxhams, (carefully avoiding the 
boys,) she hastened to take a hand of each of the 
Mayfields, squeezing their fingers hard and affee- 
tionately. Then turning to Mrs. Bloxham, who 
stood at her back, she whispered, with a significant 
glance—‘‘Is that right? Have I got through it 
well, in true American fashion ?’’ 

On taking her seat, the countess raised an eye- 
glass which hung round her neck, and applying it 
to her eye, took a survey of the apartment ; then 
addressing Mrs, Mayfield, she made up a nimminy- 
primminy mouth, and said, in her softest tone— 
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‘*A sweet room this—charming simplicity in the | 


furniture—so very characteristic! Really, in Eng- 
land one getsso tired of Turkey carpets, and velvet 
curtains, and gilt chairs, and girandoles and chan- 
deliers, and all that sort of thing, that the absence 
of them is very refreshing. Indeed, I have some 
time since adopted the quiet style upon all occa- 
sions. It is quite new. Every thing striking and 
prononcée is going out among persons of rank, 
particularly when residing on the continent. I 
found the chaste, subdued style very prevalent at 
Passy; and also at Choisy and Noisy. A little 
more show, perhaps, at Caen; but not quite so 
much at Rouen. And now, my dear Mrs. Hay- 
field’’—continued the countess, with some addi- 
tional twisting of her shoulders, and swaying of her 
body—*‘ may I beg your kind permission to lay 
aside my beaver? It is rather heavy to wear a 
riding-hat this melting day. Forgive me, I do not 
mean to disparage your climate—indeed I do not. 
I am generally very guarded—at least, I try to be 
so; but these slips of the tongue will sometimes 
occur. Oblige me, dearest Mrs. Hayfield, by en- 
deavouring to remember that I never was in Ame- 
rica before. If it is deemed in your excellent 
country a violation of etiquette for a lady to take 
off her hat in the parlour, only tell me so, and. I 
will humbly bow to the reproof.’’ 

- “Fal de ral tit’’—said Horne Tooke. 

“Perhaps you will like to take off your riding- 
habit, also’’—said Mrs. Mayfield—‘‘ and change it 
for a cooler dress ?”” 

“ OF course’’—replied the countess—‘‘I have 
no intention of dining in it. Yet, still I would, if 
you thought it proper. Only put me in the right 
way, and [ will try to follow it—indeed I will. 
My earnest desire is to give not the slightest offence 
during my sojourn in your most commendable 
country. If | fail in this desire, I implore you to 
impute it to ignorance, and not to design. ‘Teach 
me, dearest Mrs. Hayfield, teach me what I am 
to say and do, and I will try to be an apt scholar— 
indeed I will.’” 

Mrs. Mayfield then hastily withdrew to order the 

_countess’s baggage to be carried up stairs—wonder- 
ing how long they were to be blest with the society 


of this guest of her guests. 


_A room having been prepared for her with great 
inconvenience to the family, the Countess Wangle- 
don was conducted to it by a coloured girl named 
Rose. ‘‘ Send the waiting-maid to me’’—said the 
lady. ‘ 

“* Maum’’—replied the girl—‘‘ I’m waiting-maid 
myself, and jist any thing. I do all the jobs I'm 
set at.”’ 

“Poor creature !”’—ejaculated the countess. She 
then desired Rose to unlace her boots, and while 
the girl was kneeling to perform the office, the 
countess looked at her compassionately, and said, 
in a melancholy tone—‘‘ Unhappy daughter of 
Africa !”’ 

“* Please, maum, my mother’s name’s Phebe’”’— 
said the girl. 


‘* Miserable, ill-fated wretch! What a -heart- 
$ breaking life must be yours !”” 7 
’ Please, maum, it don’t seem to me that I'ma 
wretch, or miserable any way. : 
all well used, and we gets plenty of + 
clothes, and plenty of physic when we’r 
is allowed balls. I’m a desperate dane 
‘* Hush !’’—interrupted the coun 
“IT won't listen to such pares 
to tell me that you are well t 
; What has been done to refine your 
your ideas ?”” 
~ “Nan!’"—said the girl, ually an exelai 
that corresponds with the “‘N’entend pas” 
French 
ea Wiisi#!*—wepeated the countess. 
—there! Is not that one word sufficient € 
of a neglected education? ‘That a humat 
should be allowed to say ‘nan!?" 
** Please, maum, do you want Sy iil r 
— inquired Rose. af 
** Yes, certainly. a 
‘* Mistress perwides toilets’ —said | 
“‘she never expects no ladies to make 1 
There's one, maum, between the 
‘*Lamentable ignorance !”” — 
countess. ‘‘ But so you have besat 
Your mind must be a barren waste.” 
“Yes, maum”’—said Rose—“* likely it it is; 
I’m counted a pretty smart gal} pee iw?! 
The countess approached the mirror, al 
twitching her locks, while she i - 
| get’s so dry in this burning clima 
; 
3 


wh 


you for some Macassar oil.’’ 

“Please, maum, I don’t know wi 
replied Rose. ‘‘ But, any how, we an’t 

‘* Dreadful grammar !’’—exclaime 
clapping a hand oneach ear. ‘*It p 
it. Alas! alas! that the education of 
beings should be so neglected !”” 

‘* Please, maum’’—said Rose—"‘is ii 
you don’t like? Iam very sorry ;—but 
a great many white sarvants that did 
better. There’s Mrs. Bloxham's M 
happles and heggs and hashes, and 
fistesses and beastesses; so that it’s 


make her out.”’ 


‘is my hair to be in this dry way for e: 
“‘Maum''—replied Rose—“‘if you~ 
thing to grease your hair, I can fetch you a 
pomeatum.’’ he 
‘Don’t name it. Pomatum is quite out- 
lutely passée. I dare say there is not a be 
Macassar oil to be had in all the whole 
“*Can’t say, maum—but I guess amost : 
an’t, for Tuapetibend of lee 
parts. ” P 
“And yet the people seem 1 hovel 
hair’’—observed the countess: sani: 
She then proceeded to take off her pioven dal 


look at her hands, exclaiming—‘‘I protest I see 
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TO A TRANSPLANTED TREE. 


five or six freckles on each hand. Your burning 
sun would freckle through an iron gauntlet. I 
eee OE on0°- Brena me-comestnnnd 


ia, neither” —said the 


lish vinlioee the Bloxhams 
unpopular with the servants. 
my gown’’—said the countess 
f you and your fellow-servants 
cantly: at the idea of being 


sna, maum. We don’t call 


oting deep and branching wide, 
ny an hour thou’st sheltered me: 
Du and patient toil 
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the prettiest. Some of us is lovely. You never 
seed a bigger beauty than Quomany Quash in his 
Sunday clothes.’’ 

““T cannot endure another word from you’’—said 
the countess aps so now I am drest, you may take 
your departure.’’ 

In the mean time, as they sat in the porch wait- 
ing for the summons to dinner, Bloxham descanted 
upon the extreme gentility of the new guest, and 
her having been some years on the continent. ‘ 

‘* Where is this lady’s husband ?”’—inguired Mr. 
Mayfield—‘‘or is she a widow ?”” 

‘*She never had a husband’’—replied Bloxham. 
“*She holds the title in her own right. She was 
created a countess by the widow of the Pretender, 
whom she knew at Rome, and whom she justly 
considers her rightful queen.”’ 

‘* And what was she before she was a countess'’ 
—said Horne Tooke. ‘‘ Aha, she never tells 


ynames. White folksiswhiter, ’ that !’? 
it we Fmenly reckon our own colour (To be continued.}, 
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Then stretched thy branches wide and high, 
Then deeper delved thy roots beneath, 
Till strong, the whirlwinds to defy, 
And dally with the thunder’s breath: 
While all thy fellows one by one, 
The hill-mates of thine infancy, 
By storm or woodman’s axe o’erthrown, 
Like withered grass have shrunk away. 


Often, beneath a sultry noon, 
Under thy thick, green canopy, 
The memory of days by-gone 
Is mingled with my thought of thee: 
I, too, am a transplanted tree! 
Time, Time and Death have come to sever 
From the low roof of infancy, 
And to lead me from its door for ever! 


Lights that around the fireside glowed, 
To other hearths have wandered far— 
Or, sinking into darkness, strewed 
Their ashes on the hill-side there: 
And there the green and velvet sod 
Carpets the mound above their dust,— 
But changeless as thé Truth of God 
Endures the memory of the just! 


And, therefore, do I love to sit, 
All the bright hours of sunny days, 
In calmness at thy shaded feet,— 
While every breeze that round thee plays 
Murmurs a song of grateful hope, 
And trusts in Providential love, 
That watched thee, lest one leaf should droop 
When taken from thy native grove. 


MATERNAL INSTRUCTION. ei: 
(See Plate.) 


“There is not, - 
In all this cold and hollow world, a fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart.”—Mnrs. Hemans. 


T takes a long time for the 
world to grow wise. Men 
_ have been busying them- 
selves these six thousand 
years nearly to improve so- 
ciety. They have framed 
systems of philosophy and 
government, and conferred 
on their own sex all the 
/ advantages which power, 
d knowledge could bestow. They have 


art and science; and, after all, the mass of 
are very ignorant and very wicked. 


constituted the first teacher of every human 
“ae has been degraded by men from her high 
or, what is the same thing, been denied 
those | privileges of education which only can enable 
her to discharge her duty to her children with dis- 
cretion and effect. God created the woman as a 
help-meet for man in every situation ; and while he, 
__ in his pride, rejects her assistance in his intellectual 
__ and moral career, he never will succeed to improve 
__ his nature and reach that perfection in knowledge, 
virtue and happiness, which his faculties are con- 
stituted to attain. 
_ If half the effort and expense had been directed 
‘to enlighten and improve the minds of females 
which have been lavished on the other sex, we 
should now have a very different state of society. 
‘Wherever a woman is found excelling in judgment 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND, BY A. FLEMING. 


Tue New House now stands in the street, 
Except the roof, ’tis all complete; 

Open upwards to the sky, 

To every cloud that passeth by, 

And sunbeam looking down each wall,— 
‘Then let us on our master call; 

Let us a benediction implore, 

On wall and window and roofless floor: 
In the corn-loft, prosperity— 


fore is this? Because the mother, whom ~ 
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THE NEW HOUSE. 


and knowledge, either b u 
better opportunities, do we not | 
also excel? Search the records o 
if it can be found that a great 
descended from a weak and 
sure and apparent is this ern 
has passed into an axiom of phi 

knowledged by the greatest and 
and yet, strange to say, the infe 
to follow, namely, that in att 
society, the first, most careful and 
should be to raise the standard of fe: 
and qualify woman to become the 
children, has never yet been act 

legislators, or acknowledged 
philanthropists. 

What is true of the maternal inf 
ing sons is, perhaps, more impot 
of daughters. The fashionable scho 
substitute for such example and i 
thoroughly educated and right p 
would bestow on her daughters. — 
in the world will not, in and of 
fine women. The tone of family 2 
society needs to be raised. This cann 
till greater value is set on the culti 
intellect. Young ladies must be in 
high moral principles, noble aims, ind 


of opening the fountain of inowloten el 
mind. 
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In the kitchen, neatness be: 
Tn the stable, horses and kine;— 
In the cellar, excellent wine: 
At windows and doors, security; 
In every room great industry : 
On the door sills smooth and white, 
Children’s footsteps springing light: 
Then hasten! workmen, with trowel and-hod, — 
' The New House has the blessing of God, 


», He ate 


informed his uncle of his al- 
istered situation. The old gen- 


TA stleman at first wished to me- — 


diate between the irritated 
ius parties, but finding Gordon 
‘ immovable in his resolution, 
he desisted, not, however, 
ie indignation at the treatment 
w had received—a feeling which 
ily, by whom@Gordon was 
ed, shared. 

to aid his nephew, and dread- 
ndency which his domestic sor- 
, would have an unhappy influ- 
r. Campbell thought it advis- 
0 leave home, and again made the 
n which he had « done some years 


offered itself, and he 
rdon, to his great joy, 


very shortly. 
ng which he left Philadelphia in 
join the ship, which had dropped 
was put into | his hands ey a 


you are going to India: As we may 
r a sense of justice to myself as 
luces me to retract an assertion 
hen we : told you then 
ve in ‘seeking my hand 
I said this, it was from 


retract them. Do not mis- 
‘this letter. It is written 
on which I have given, and no 
_ Isasen Gorpon.” 


ly short passage, Gordon reach- 
safety. He immediately applied 
9 business, as if determined, by constant 
to banish the past from his mind, while 
int prospects that’ opened before him 
him every stimulus for exertion. The 
ver, which new scenes and occupations 
d, was interrupted by an agitating piece 
contained in his first letter from 
‘Vou. XXx.—10 


ie t BY MISS META Mt. DUNCAN. ; West See, ¥ 
wee (Concluded from page 74) 
: N WHILE, ‘hoodie had ‘ 


home. His aunt wrote to.say that’ she had heard, 


‘from an authority-not to be doubted, that’ ‘long be- . 


fore this letter reached him, he would be a father. 
A few months of anxious expectation passed over, 
and then came another letter, announcing the birth 
of a daughter, and also the sudden death of Mrs. 
Tracey. ‘These events were not announced to him 
directly or indirectly by his wife, but were simply 
communicated to him by his aunt as facts which 
he ought duly to be informed of. 


From the moment that Gordon heard he, had 


become a father, a change seemed to come over 
him. Once more he had something to live for. 
As time passed on, his yearnings to hear some- 
thing of his child became so strong that he found 
it impossible to remain contented without learning 
something more definite— more particular about 
her. He accordingly wrote to one of his cousins, 
begging her to procure some information for him 
about the child. 

Charlotte Campbell had been his early compa- 
nion and playmate, and even after her marriage, 
had continued his warm, steady friend. He knew 
he could depend upon her prudence and her sin- 
cere wish to oblige him, and to her it was he wrote. 
He was not mistaken;—the next opportunity 
brought him a long letter from her, full of particy- 
lars, not only about his child, but about one of whom 
he had asked no questions. Charlotte told him 
that Isabel had never returned to town to reside, 
the house there having been rented and the furni- 
ture sold. She said, that immediately upon the 
receipt of his letter she had written a note to Mrs. 
Gordon, requesting that when the child was brought 
to town it might be sent to see her; and that, on 
the following day, the child was sent with her 
nurse and remained some hours with her. 

Charlotte spoke in high praise of the little girl, 


who, she said, resembled her father very much. 


She was called Alice, and Charlotte reminded her 


cousin that this was the name of his own mother. — 


She described her appearance, repeated the little 
prattling words she had lisped, and entered into 
the most minute particulars about her. A mother 
herself, she knew well how to gratify a parent’s 
longings. She added, that no message had come 
in reply to her note from Mrs. Gordon. The 
nurse merely said she was told to stay as long as 
Mrs. Digby wished to keep the child. Charlotte 
volunteered to give him all the information she 
could gather about his wife, but this she said was 
very little. No one seemed to know any thing 
about her; she had entirely given up society, and 
seldom came to town. She had heard of her visit- 
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ing some neighbours in the country, but she did } 


not know who they were or any thing further. 

The next letter from Mrs. Digby informed him 
that his child continued to visit her at stated pe- 
riods, and she dwelt much upon her loveliness and 
winning, affectionate disposition. She told him, 
that when preparing to send this letter, she had 
written a note to Mrs. Gordon, requesting, if it 
was not disagreeable to her, that she would permit 
her to have a lock of little Elsie’s hair, to send to 
her father. ‘To her great surprise and pleasure, 
the next day she received a lock of hair and a 
miniature portrait of the child, enclosed in a blank 
envelope, and unaccompanied by any message or 
comment. Mrs. Digby assured him of the ex- 
cellence of the likeness, and congratulated him 
upon the possession of such a treasure—taking 
care, meanwhile, to call his attention to this spon- 
taneous act of kindness on the part of his wife. 
“Too honourable to question the servant or child 
respecting Mrs. Gordon’s private life, Charlotte 
had very little to tell him about her, for though he 
never mentioned her name, she persisted in speak - 
ing always of her in her letters. She only knew 
that her chief companion and friend was an elderly 
widow lady, by the name of Selby, whom every 
one spoke of as an exemplary, excellent woman, 
and who was her nearest neighbour. 

Every vessel that arrived now brought Gordon 
letters from his cousin, filled with interesting par- 
ticulars respecting little Alice, and through her he 
sent frequent gifts for his child, selected with care 
and suited to her age. 

It is now time that we should return to Isabel. 
We have said that she had not naturally a bad 
heart or feeble intellect, but that the good qualities 
of the one were perverted by selfish indulgence, 
and the capabilities of the other deadened by inju- 
dicious training. Mrs. Tracey had educated her 
niece according to the dictates of her own narrow 
mind, and in securing to her the advantages of a 
fashionable, showy education, she believed she had 
accomplished every desirable end. She-had not 
mind enough to appreciate the bl of a 
higher order of cultivation, nor the moral principle 
to develop properly the heart of a young creature 
so surrounded by temptation. Fond of dress and 
ostentation, happy only in a crowd, she had, from 
Tsabel’s earliest years, surrounded her with an at- 
‘mosphere fatal to the growth of every thing that 
‘was good in her nature. She had fostered in her 
pride, selfishness, an exaggerated estimate of her 
own pretensions, and a boundless love of pleasure 
— qualities through which, as congenial with her 
own, she hoped to cement her power. 

And yet it was not through any one of these that 
she gained her ascendency over Isabel. It was 
through the warmth of heart, the generous nature, 
which all her efforts had not been able to spoil, 
that she succeeded. Isabel had a thirst, a craving 
for affection; she knew herself to be the first and 
all-absqrbing object of her aunt’s regard ; and this 
knowledge, spite of her own mental superiority, 
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gave Mrs. Tracey an unbounded influence over her- 
It was reserved for a period of deep trial for her to 
question herself as to how far this influence had 
been beneficial. That day, spent in her ¢ 
in solitary communings with her own art—t! that 
day on which she comprehended for the fi 
that her husband had, indeed, left her f 
began s grave and inspaeseey a 
ter. At first she felt stunned; she c 
derstand her situation; barekdilne d " 
grew plain to her, it was to behold, swept 
a single blow, every hope, every stay that he 
ever clung to. What to her now was W 
shion or pleasure? Her husband, the 
she had selected before all the world, 
her—had flung her from him in anger an 
tempt. She who had been an object 
multitudes, was now a mark for the 
its finger at, and her haughty nature c | 
neath the tow which her pride had ree 
There was no room for the whis 
science—for the yearnings of affection ; 
tification had overwhelmed every other 
The blow had, indeed, been a heavy 
Isabel recovered from it a wiser woman. 
passed on, the still small voice was hea 
the storm, and memory reflected the past t 
many a startling aspect. The words ¥ 
husband had spoken in their last inte ; 
to her with painful vividness—at first, to exas 
then to arouse to self-examination, and 
touch. She felt the keenest remorse fo 
founded reproach which she had cast 
she acknowledged the impropriety of 
relative to the Normanvilles, and she adn 
truth of much that he had said; but 
heart could not forgive his reproaches, his ¢ 
the uncompromising sternness with w 
left her! She accused him of coldness, 
ness, and of unstable, wearied affections ; : 
pressing every softer emotion, she resc 
her course. Unable to brave the <a 
she determined to remain in the count 
no active sions whasever $0 sesahaeill conciliat 
husband, even her conscience failing to whis 
her of the hopes that still clung to her se 
Mrs. Tracey endeavoured to combat thi 
and with her usual artful reasoning, | 
persuaded her that as ‘‘the absent are 
the wrong,”? she would be certain to ree 
blame, when her separation from her 
came known, if she did not appear and 1 
her own cause to the world. But bel 
her immediately. Mrs. Tracey*s hour hai 
by. She did not reproach her with the evil ¢ 
she had given her; she did not open to her | 
bitterness of her heart, but she assured her of I 
resolution, and begged that the subject mig’ 
be again touched upon between them. 
Mrs. Tracey did not understand Isabel. 
to her now was the opinion of the world?’ She’ 
been hurled from the high place which she | 
held, and could take no inferior place in it. So 
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, of a party wipe out the glaring fact, 
she had been one short year a wife, her 
semana her? Could the gossip 
: vn heal up the wounds of 
and mortified pride, or console 
m ' No;—sooner let her hide her 
er, and s in silence. Upon this reso- 
es she denied herself to visitors; 
town, and applied herself vigorously 

: resource against her painful 


a secret hope still clung to 
was it dispelled till, like a 
ard of Gordon’s approaching 
_ Then it was that a full sense 
n came over her, and in bitterness 
seg her lot. It was upon that 
he struggles of pride and remorse, 
yi er which we have seen Gordon 

al of his departure. She took 

‘ e should not receive the letter 
noment—a sort of compromise with 
nd when it was done, she experienced 
to which she had long been a 


hopes and new duties came to fill 
occupy her thoughts. She became a 
in the flood of exquisite feeling which 
this new blessing, she became an 
A short time after the birth of her 
was remoyed by sudden death. 
? blow to Isabel. She was the 
she possessed, and she had al- 
in the light of a parent. But it 
at it would have been a year ago. 

ripened judgment had long since 

Isabel’s opinion of her. She had 
feel i in bitterness the evils of her 
ion, the ill effects of her aunt’s 
however, wipes out all faults, all 
and when she saw her laid in the 
her desolation that but for her 
; gladly be laid beside her. 

*s place, however, was not long left 
's er ‘The nearest residence 
nted, was taken by a widow 
Selby, who proved an inex- 
or benefit to her. Mrs. Selby 

tho had known many sorrows ; she 
mind and education, to shiiah 
ected piety and a warm benevo- 

a deep interest i in Isabel, and a 
up between them. Mrs. 
of time, mistress of her 
clear intellect and judicious 
bel was taught to see her conduct 
. She infused into her mind the 
patience which adorned her own. 
er reading, developed her mental 

rtured within her a sincere my: 


ei in training ee little 


daughter, did Isabel’s days glide by. She heard 
nothing of her husband—all intercourse having 
ceased between his family and herself since their 
separation, and the few old friends whom she still 
continued to have any intercourse with, out of 
delicacy, never mentioned him. That he was still 
in India she learned by inference, through. Mrs. 
Digby, to whom little Alice was regularly sent, 
that herfather might be informed of her welfare, 
and, also, by the gifts which came thence occasion- 
ally for the child. 

When Alice was between four and five years 
old, she experienced a severe fall, which threatened 
her with serious consequences. As soon as this 
painful news reached Mrs. Digby, who had become 
warmly attached to the child, she wrote to Mrs. 
Gordon, asking permission to visit her. She re- 
ceived a polite note from Mrs. Gordon in reply, 
inviting her to visit the little sufferer whenever she 
could make it convenient. Mrs. Digby gladly 
availed herself of this permission, and proceeded 
immediately to visit the little girl. 

Charlotte Digby was a woman of quick, impe- 
tuous feelings. She had not seen her cousin’s 
wife—her own former friend and companion—for 
several years, and in the engrossment of her feel- 
ings she never paused to think how she should 
meet her; but when she was ushered into the 
chamber where that pale, sad mother, bent over 
the pillow of her suffering child, she forgot all the 
past, and instead of accepting the hand which Mrs. 
Gordon gently extended to her, she threw her arms 
around her, and burst into a passion of tears, 
Isabel suffered the embrace in silence, then, still 
clasping her by the hand, she led her towards the 
bed, Charlotte leaned over the child for a few 
moments, while the tears chased each other rapidly 
down her cheeks; then turning and looking up 
into the beautiful face of the lonely mother, she 
murmured, with a choking voice—‘‘ Forgive me, 
Isabel, forgive me.”? Isabel pressed the hand still 
resting within her own, and with a quivering lip 
imprinted a kiss upon her cheek. 

No farther explanations were interchanged or 
needed. ‘The child was alarmingly ill, and every 
feeling was absorbed in her; but day after day 
Mrs. Digby rode out to visit.the sufferers, and with 
her buoyant, happy temper, and the consolation 


which she was able to impart, as an experienced — 


nurse and mother, diffused an atmosphere of cheer- 
fulness around her, while she strengthened and 
supported the mother’s hopes. 

During these frequent visits, Charlotte became 
acquainted with Mrs. Selby. Mutual worth anda 
common sympathy soon ripened their acquaintance, 
and in Mrs. Selby’s estimate of Isabel’s character, 
and in her knowledge and admiration of her good 
qualities, she gained an insight into the change 
which her friend’s trials had wrought in her. Not 
that Mrs. Digby had been unobservant of the alter- 
ation in Isabel, even in her first interview, but with 
such a key she was able to reconcile more readily 
the high-spirited, careless disciple of fashion, with 


. 
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the subdued, thoughtful and dignified woman she 
now saw before her. 

The child improved, and the physicians gave the 
strongest hopes of her entire recovery. Isabel's 
face was once more dreseed in smiles, and cheer- 
fulness again shone in the household. Mrs. Dig- 
by’s visits did not cease with the return of health 
to the child; she came less frequently, to be sure, 
but she now brought her children to visit their 
cousin, and she passed whole days with Isabel. 

Isabel did-not tell Mrs. Digby of the deep hap- 
piness which this conduct of hers gave her, but it 
was felt in her manner and seen in her face, and 
every day increased the cordial feeling between 
them. Many—many times had Charlotte’s feelings 
prompted her to speak of Campbell, for there 
was, deep in that kind heart of hers, a wish to 
reunite the estranged pair—to restore to her cousin, 
whom she so affectionately loved, a wife she now 
firmly believed to be fully worthy of him; but 
there was mingled with Isabel’s gentle, affection- 
ate kindness, so much quiet dignity, so much re- 
serve in all connected with her inner feelings, that 
Charlotte felt that it would be an unwarrantable 
liberty to attempt to intrude upon them. Besides, 
she feared the result. She thought that so deter- 
mined a silence with regard to the past showed 
very little hope for the future. 

This renewal of intercourse with Mrs. Gordon 
on the part of Charlotte, was a source of some 
surprise in her family, but as her husband sanc- 
tioned her conduct, and she found it impossible to 
persuade others of the claims which Isabel had 
upon their justice, she ceased tu plead her cause, 
and continued to follow the dictates of her own 
judgment. The next step was tu write to Camp- 
bell and tell him of all that had happened, and this 
she determined to do without flinching, at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Meanwhile the weather began to grow warm, 
and the physician recommended sea-bathing for 
little Alice, who was still unable 10 walk. Mrs. 
Gordon, accordingly, made immediate preparations, 
and repaired without delay to Cape May, where, 
having secured a small cottage, she applied herself 
earnestly to the restoration of her idolized child. 

While these events were occurring, Gordon was 
ploughing the ocean on his return home. Nearly 
five years had elapsed since he left his native land. 
He left it poor and almost heart-broken; he re- 
turned with wealth more than sufficient for his 
moderate wishes and feelings, schooled by time 
into resignation. He reached Philadelphia about 
the beginning of July, to the great surprise of his 
family, whom he had no opportunity to apprize of 
his intended return. 

“* My dear Campbell,” said Mrs. Digby, smiling 
through her tears, as she drew her cousin to the 
light in the next room, ‘‘how changed you are. 
Why, you are so dark and so thin, I should 
scarcely have known you. Have they starved you 
on the passage ?”? 

‘No, Charlotte; but you must remember that 
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I am five years older than when you saw me last.”? y 
“True,” she replied; and as she gazed upon 

his handsome face and marked the lines which ; 

care, not time, had placed there, she drew a deep 

sigh. 9 tant 
“And now, Charlotte,” said Gordon, in an 

agitated voice, ‘‘ tell me of my child. Is she well 

—and when can I see her ?”? 


Mrs. A ae ent 6 


part of the room, and in a few words informed him * 
of the state of his daughter’s health and where S 
she was. She spoke cheerfully, and assured him, 
as was the case, that Alice was now in a fair: 4 
to recover her health entirely. She answered rf 


questions minutely and satisfactorily, and he thank- 
ed her warmly for all the trouble which she had 
taken for his sake. E 
When Gordon was again alone, he could 
remember that in the information which his 
had given him of his child, she had 
extraordinary knowledge of the opinions, 
and movements of that child’s mother; but Peo 
wholly unprepared for the disclosure whic met his 
ear the next morning, when, in a private 
with her, she related to him the history of her re- 
newed intercourse with his wife, and of her totall 
altered feelings for her. She told him 
Selby’s opinion of Isabel; of the impre 
her mind and disposition; and she 
her devotion to her child, and the exemp 
of her whole conduct. Charlotte spok 
and warmly, for her whole heart was in 
but Gordon paced the room with a stern eo 
nance, perfectly unmoved by what she said. 
““Your warm, generous feelings do you 
honour, my dear Charlotte,” he said; ‘* but 
mean by all this to plead your friend’s caus 
me, I must tell you it will be a vain task. 
no faith in a woman who has shown 
without heart.’ “i 
‘‘Plead Isabel's cause!’ said Mrs. 
warmly, with a smile almost of scorn. 
could see in your mind’s eye, the gentle, d 
self-respecting woman that I see, and feel a 
how far above such meanness she is, yor 
despise yourself for the unworthy i 
Campbell; so far from pleading her 
you, I have never dared—such is the p 
fluence her dignified reserve imposes upon 7 
even to mention your name before her, an Kt r 


doubtful this moment, so ignorant am I 


or spurn you from her.” 
**She shall never have an oppo 
either,” he replied, sternly. ‘‘I have 
enough already through her.”? ae 
“* And has she had no sufferings, Campbe 
“« Sufferings ?”” he asked, in a tone of i 
lity. ‘‘ What sufferings has she had 2??? 
“‘T know not; I only ask the question 
And yet, it seems to me, when I look 
that woman’s early life, and contrast it 
it has been from the period of your se 
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e brilliant, flattered idol of society, 
the gay, t the lightest among the light- 
saly withdraw herself from the world, 
companionship than that of an 
subdued and chastened by trials, de- 
o her child, striving to improve her 
ying herself in a thousand employ- 
others and shut out the past from 
—when I see that woman, young, 
ected, by her prudent conduct and 
winning the respect and esteem of 
I cannot but think some withering 
have fallen upon her to change her 

she must have had great sufferings.” 
<e no allowance for mortified pride,” 


— = 


sahainalt. 


on and pride are powerful feelings,’ 
* but they do not usually subdue the 
ove the mind, and implant in the heart 
of Christian virtues, nor dress the 
in smiles of patient cheerfulness.’ 
me, Charlotte, if I beg you to cease 
on. My wounds are still too sore to 
I thank you for your good inten- 
it must suffice your kind heart to know, 
: mpled upon as mine have been, and 
utraged, can have no second spring. 
_ you assist me with your advice and 
| I must-see, my child, and I would 
mother by surprise. Will you write 
and say I am coming.” 
ice faltered as he, for the first 
his wife’s name, and he turned hastily 
igby wiped away the tears which 
falling, and promised to do as he 
when he left her, it was agreed that 
ould go on the morrow, and that he 
the next day. 
be supposed that Gordon was as 


Se 


io drawn of his wife, as he appeared. 
3 she had affected him powerfully, and 

_ crowd of agitating feelings such as he 
tperienced for years. He had returned 
tt fixed by stern resolution, and 
eled by time. But he was not prepared 
t which association produced upon his 

g up the buried images of the past, 
foshioa: in tones that would not be 
i was he prepared for all that he 
his cousin. A deep and abiding 
sremained with him, but there 

, in the course of years, mo- 
n conscience questioned him as to 
he, too, might not have erred. He remem- 
ose moments, his morbid. feelings; his 
onfidence in his ,wife and reliance upon 
ie of hi own motives. He remembered 

d e of her wayward will. But 
liou = heart replied even then, that that 
hould have touched a woman who 
us feeling in her breast. He 
2 vow ; he asked himself if the 


the picture which Mrs. Digby had - 


patience and long suffering which it imposed had 
been fulfilled in the inflexibility which had led him 
to exile himself, without forgiveness or hope of 
amendment. 

These whisperings of conscience, however, were 
rare, and unaccompanied by any softening of feel- 
ing, any pleading voice for her who had so cloud- 
ed his existence. But when he listened to the 
heartfelt words of Mrs. Digby, they acquired a 
force which was new and intolerable to him. He 
was compelled to view his conduct in a new light. 
He recalled every thing Mrs. Digby had said, and 
for the first time came doubts of his right to desert 
a woman who had so nobly wrestled with what he 
now acknowledged to be a mournful fate. She 
rose before him vividly in all the force which Mrs. 
Digby’s fervent words had painted her. But the 
self-condemnation which those reflections brought 
was too painful long to remain, and he found it 
easier to doubt the judgment of his cousin than to 
unravel the throng of mingled feelings that swelled 
his heart. 

Isabel received Mrs. Digby’s letter, and for 
more than an hour after she remained shut up in 
her chamber. When she came forth, her face was 
pale and her eyes were red with weeping. She 
sought the couch of her child, who, by the orders 
of the physician, was kept i in-a reclining position, 
and kneeling down beside her, she told her, in a 
calm, steady voice, that her father had returned 
from across the ocean, and would come to see her 
the next day. She then gave directions to Elsie’s 
nurse, a faithful woman who had lived with her for 
years, and had been her own maid before her mar- 
riage, and retired to her room for the rest of the 
evening. 

The next day Gordon came. Too impatient to 
see his child to delay, he sent his servant directly 
to the cottage to inquire if he could be admitted. 
The answer was in the affirmative, and he repaired 
with a throbbing heart to visit her. He was admit- 
ted by Susan, whose well-known face assisted to 
confuse the tumultuous feelings that were crowding 
upon him. She conducted him to the room where 
little Alice was, and left him alone with her. 
Gordon approached the couch, and bending over 
the child, he drew her to his bosom with a burst 
of uncontrollable tenderness. The child seemed 


frightened and uneasy at this exhibition of strong - 


feeling, but when Gordon had wiped from his eyes 
the starting tears, and smoothing down her bright 
curls, imprinted kiss after kiss upon her brow and 
dimpled cheek, she looked up in his face and 
smiled. 

“Do you know me, my darling ?” he anxiously 
asked. 

‘* Oh, yes,”? she replied confidently, in her mu- 
sical, childish tones; ‘‘you are, papa!?? 

What a flood of strange, lovely: feeling was that 
which came over him as the word which first hailed 
him a father met his ear. He clasped her again 
and again to his heart, and. overwhelmed her with 
caresses, nor could he prevail. upon himself to leave 
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her until the deepening twilight admonished him 
that it was time to go. As he left the house, he 
inquired of Susan what progress Alice was making 
towards recovery, of her hours for bathing, and the 
periods at which it would be most convenient for 
him to see her. 

Day after day passed by, and Gordon regularly 


every afternoon visited his child, sitting with her . 


till night warned him to go. She had now become 


familiar with him, and it filled him with happiness ~ 


to see how she looked forward to his daily visits, 
and held out her little arms to welcome him when 
he came. Of the mother, however, he saw no- 
thing, and, except in the prattlings of little Elsie, 
he never heard her spoken of. Susan was the only 
person he had any communication with at the 
cottage, and she, in conversing about the child, 
never even’by accident let fall Mrs. Gordon’s 
name. It was impossible, however, to be as con- 
stantly with Alice as he was, without learning 
through her, unwittingly, much of her mother’s 
thoughts and actions. ‘‘ Mamma’? had said this or 
done that; ‘‘ mamma” had told her why she must 
do, or leave undone, such and such things. She 
spoke of home, of the pony—the dogs, of poor 
old lame Adam, and the sickness ‘‘ mamma” had 
nursed him through; of Mrs..Selby, and; in.a 


thousand little’ artless tales ‘in which Se RELAY 


‘was always the prominent actor, told. the history 
of their daily life. Gordon never encouraged her, 
though he could not check her, and at times he 
felt as if there was a sort of meanness in thus 
becoming a party in her unsanctioned disclo- 
sures. 

Upon one occasion only did he forget his resolu- 
tion, but it was when his feelings were suddenly 
and deeply touched. He was sitting with Alice 
upon his knee at the open window. Her eyes 
were fixed upon the ocean, when, turning to him, 
she said— 

“Papa, did you hear my prayers when you 
were far away over the sea ?”? 

“No, my love; God only hears our prayers.”? 

** And did only God hear me pray for you, papa, 
every night when I went to bed? I thought you 
heard them, too !”? 

Gordon’s cheek rested upon the silken head of 
his child; he pressed her closely to him, while he 
‘asked, in a low voice—‘‘ And who taught you 
these prayers, my little darling ?”’ 

“Oh, mamma! Nobody ever hears me my 
prayers but mamma!”? 

Gordon had been at Cape May about three 
weeks, when one evening, after leaving the cot- 
tage, he found that he had, forgotten his watch, 
having left it on the child’s couch, for whose 
amusement he had taken it out. He had got only 
a few yards from the house, and, without reflecting, 
he turned back for the purpose of recovering it. A 
few steps brought him to the threshold of the door 
of the room he had left. The first glance he gave 
showed him that the room had another occupant— 
the next, that he stood in the presence of his wife. 


2 
? 


There was a moment's irresolution, as he gazed 


; upon the statue-like form before him; then he ad- 
; vanced, extended his hand to her, murmared a 
’ confused apology, seized his watch, and bowing 


' had let the child fall from his arms; that the 


Re 


hastily, left the room. He fled to the beach, and 


The next day, when he saw little Alice, she told 
him tha * maamme ted rind 6 greehGaee last night 
when he went awa’ : 

About a soe after this, as Gorden was | 
lounging upon the piazza of the hotel, about the Eo 
hour usual for the ladies to bathe, a young man _—} 
returned from the beach, and began to relate to a co 
group near him a confused account of an accident 
which he stated had just happened. He said that 
a man employed to bathe a sick child had been 
suddenly seized with cramp while in the surf, and 


t 
} 
: 
i 
) 
; for some time paced up and down with rapid steps. i 
[ 
, 
5 
: 


mother had rushed into the sea to rescue it, and 
that he understood they had been with difficulty 
saved, both, or one, having been taken home life- 
less. Gordon did not stay to hear more, but fled 
to the beach, filled with the worst apprehensions. 
Before he reached it, however, he was met by his 
servant, who confirmed his fears—informing: him 
that it was, indeed, Mrs. Gordon and 
whom the accident had occurred. ° The servant 
had been near at hand, and he deseribed the 
ful scene—the drowning child,the shriek of 
and the frantic melt aS ie 
save her. -. oh ae 
Oppressed by the most painful. forebodings; 
don turned towards the cottage. The door was 
open, and he entered without knocking. He pro- 
ceeded to the room in which he was accustomed 
to be received. It was empty. The door ofano- , 
ther room, however, across the passage, Was ajar; 
he pushed it open, and found himself in a bed- 
chamber. On the bed lay his little daughter, with 
her face pallid as death, her lids closed, and her 
breathing heavy and impeded. Beside her sat 
mother, with clasped hands and looks fixed 
movably upon the face of her suffering child. 
the foot of the bed stood the nurse. Gordon 
proached the bed, but Isabel neither looked ; 
stirred. She seemed utterly regardless of hit 
Presence. nies. 
‘‘Has she been seen by a IA ed 
Gordon, in a low voice, addressing the nurse. _ 
“No,” she replied; ‘‘ there was not at that m 
ment a physician on the island, but a young 1 
cal student had kindly visited and prescribed 
her.”? She added, that they feared some fi 
jury had been sustained by her back in the 
to save her. wm 
Gordon could scarcely suppress the feeling of de- 
spair that came over him at this intelligence. The 
boat would not leave for Philadelphia before the 
next morning, and not until the day after could a 
physician arrive. The only hope was that some 
medical man might arrive in the boat of that day 
or the next. Meanwhile, the young gentleman 
who had been so kind continued to visit the child 
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every aid and consolation in his power. 
evening, symptoms of fever exhibited 
: and the little sufferer’s cheeks became 


could not leave the house ; all feat of 
was forgotten in his deep anxiety. He 


| to increase, and she slept heavily. 
night her mind began to wander; she 
erently, and called frequently upon both 


g no word, no glance of syiipeley— 
for hope or consolation from the 
n oF giving it. Gordon forgot, in his fears for 
ld, his resolution never to see that child’s 


ft the cottage. Anxiety appeared to have 
every personal feeling. He came and 
‘Isabel heeded neither his entrance nor 
2; he received from her hand the cup 
had just held to the parched lips of 
the air which she fanned to cool the 
r’s cheek lifted the curls from his 
the murmured words that came in 
the low, touching tones of the mother, 
for with the same impulse by both 
h seemed forgetful of the presence of the 
noon on the third day, they sat alone by 
the child; no physician had arrived, 

the day on which their own was ex- 
Elsie’s fever still continued very high, but 
m had left her, and she lay perfectly calm. 
Gordon bent over her and listened atten- 
he sought her hand and applied his 
S | Eee wrist. As he lifted his head, he 
d at beholding Isabel with her hands 
d, her lips blanched and quivering, 
i face with such an expression of 
s inquiry, as would have melted 
. She tried to speak, but no word 
but “dying.” 

replied, hastily, immediately re- 
elf for his want of caution; ‘she 
breathing. is more natural—her pulse 


6.2? 


ed her. Gordon looked at her, 
n instant, and then said, gently—‘‘ If 
me to advise you, I would recom- 
e and endeavour to take a little 
e had no sleep for more than two 
id you will yourself be ill and 
pee aaty; if you do not take 


wifi his face, and = 
and watch her,” he ‘replied, 


“I¢ was @ strange sight to see those } 
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answering the look; ‘‘and if you are required, I 
will have you called.” 

Isabel rose immediately, gave one look at her 
child and left the room, and about an hour after 
Susan voluntarily informed him that Mrs. Gordon 
had fallen into a heavy sleep. 

Meanwhile the hours went drearily by. It was 
a stormy day, and Gordon began to fear the boat 
would be detained. At length, however, to his 
great relief, his servant made his appearance, with 
the joyful news that the family physician had come. 
Gordon thought it most prudent that Isabel, who 
still slept, should not be awakerf#d; there had been 
about her, for the last few hours, such an excite- 
ment, such an unsettled wildness of manner and 
expression of the eye, that he thought there was a 
strong necessity for keeping her as composed as 
possible. 

The physician came, and Gordon gave him a 
history of the child’s case. He felt her pulse, and 
with anxious care proceeded to examine her back. 
All appeared favourable there. ‘The next moment 
he turned, with a smile upon his countenance, to 
the father, and said, while he bared one of her little 
limbs—‘‘ Here is her disease. She has the measles, 
and her symptoms have merely been aggravated 
by the circumstances attending her accident. There 
is no danger, my dear sir; she will do very well. 
The irruption is coming out favourably, and you 
have nothing to fear.”? And leaving a prescription, 
the kind doctor left her for the present. 

Gordon’s heart swelled within him at the relief 
which this favourable judgment afforded, and he 
sat for a long time with his hands over his eyes, 
buried in thought. At length a footstep aroused 
him, and looking up he saw his wife standing near 
him. He immediately perceived that she had just 
awakened, and was ignorant of the physician’s 
arrival. He arose, and with great tenderness, told 
her what had occurred, and of the joyful news. 

As he spoke, she glanced with an unsettled, be- 
wildered look, from him to her child, but as the 
full blaze of hope broke upon her, she turned, 
and with a quick and sudden movement, that 
proved how strong a state of excitement her mind 
was in, she flung herself upon her knees beside 
the bed, where, with clasped hands and earnest, 
upturned countenance, she poured forth a rapid 
prayer of thankfulness and gratitude to God for his 
mercy. Ina burst of eloquent and pathetic feel- 
ing, she thanked Him fer sparing to her her darling 
child—the little flower that brightened her path 
and cheered her lonely heart. With passionate 
contrition and words of deep abasement, she con- 
fessed her unworthiness to possess so rich a bless- 
ing, and implored that the loving heart of her 
treasure might still be preserved to her. 

Never, perhaps, did words of such deep earn- 
estness break from a human heart—never was 
abandonment more complete. Gordon’s soul yield- 
ed as those tones penetrated his already softened 
feelings, and approaching the bed he knelt by her 


- side. 
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‘**Tsabel,”? he said, as her voice died upon his 
ear, ‘‘ look at me, and tell me why it is that even 
in your prayers to God for our child, I am to have 
no participation in your gratitude? Have I no ad- 
vocate in your bosom, no share in your griefs ? 
Have you ceased entirely to remember the past, or 
do you look upon me only as a cold, deliberate 
tyrant, who would rob you of your treasure.’’ 

**Oh, no—no!** she cried, looking in his face 
with an anxious, beseeching countenance; ‘‘ you 
could not—you would not take her from me ?”? 

Gordon arose, a feeling of bitter disappointment 
swelling at his hedft, and rapidly paced the room. 
For some minutes, Isabel continued kneeling where 
he had left her, with her face buried in the bed- 
clothes. Then she arose, and approaching him, 
said, in a tremulous voice—‘‘ Forgive me; my 
sorrows have made me unjust.’? 

‘“And is this all you have to say to me, Isabel 2?” 
he asked, in strong emotion. 


THE DAY WILL COME. 
BY MRS. M. E. ROBEINS, 


“ Over the deep the free bird finds its home; 

The stream lingers *midst the rocks, yet greets 
The sea at last—and the winged flower-seed meets 
A soil to rest in——.”—Mrs. Henans. 


BIRD. 
Trrep is my wing— 
Wide is the sea— 
No home for me— 
I must sink. 


a 


SPIRIT. 
Nay, droop not here 
Still onward sweep 
O’er the blue deep— 
Home is near. 


STREAM. 
Dark is this cave— 
No ocean for me— 
No kiss from the sea— 
No embrace from the wave. 


SPIRIT. 
I hear the murmur— 


I see the light— 
One struggle onward! 
Gone is the night. 


FLOWER-SEED. 
Wild winds shake me— 
Cruel blasts chill— 


| 
| 


She looked up into his face; the blood rushed 
in a crimson torrent to her very brow, and in a 
burst of passionate tears, she flung herself into the 
extended arms of her husband. 

Need we dwell upon the hat dpeiy 
that were interchanged between those two 
suffering hearts, or tell of the deeper, 
which united them beside 
drooping child. Both had 
not to profit by the lessons of 
affection which neither time nor resent 
been able to subdue, was_purified by th 
through the fiery ordeal of affliction. ‘$ 

The joy of Mrs. Digby at this event, which 
own benevolent efforts had done so much to bri 
about, may easily be concsinad Sanam ’ 
to add, that as time passed on, the happii 
anxious parents was conficanad eral 
ration of their child’s health. 


No earth to take me, 
Roam where I will. 


SPIRIT. 
In the rock’s hollow 
Thou mayst rest; 
There thou canst blossom 
Alone, and best. 


MORTAL. 

Heavy chains struggling— 
Must it always last? 

No bright day dawning— 
Each like the past. 

Hope hath departed— 


Each day is best day, 
Use it aright; 

Never a dark hour— aA9 
Never a night. weg 

Hope is @ constant star; 
Faith is a sun; 

Love, than both brighter far, 
Says, “Thy will be done” 


N a certain evening in the 
year 1808, a brilliant pariy 
was assembled in the splendid 
mansion of M. Hottinguer, the 
rich banker of Geneva. All 
that wealth and taste could 
¥ provide for the entertainment 
guests, was there gathered in profusion, 
and never had there been a finer display 
of the beauty and gayety of that distin- 
ished city. But there was one attrac- 
tion which, upon this occasion, far outvied 
~ all others—for fashion was just then shed- 
ts benignant smile upon a true child of ge- 
. and the authoress of ‘‘ Corinna,”? who was 
not the first, but certainly the most wide 
d triumphs of her literary renown, was the 
‘that splendid festival. ‘The strikingly origi- 
acter of this noble work, its high-toned 
At, its fine poetic spirit, and its exquisite 
of Italy, that treasure-house of classical 
liscence, all combined to make it the most 
arkable production of the age. The general 
too, that in the gifted heroine was depicted 
athor’s self, (a belief which is now known to 
oneo' is,*) gave intensity to the interest with 
hic “this distinguished woman was greeted in 


crowds of admirers. 

nidst of a magnificent saloon, surrounded 
circle of delighted listeners, was seated 
n to whom the united suffrages of society 
the name by which she is still known— 


w believed, and with much reason, that in her 
f the character of Corinna, Mde. de Stael 
stores of memory, rather than imagination. 


‘was the original of this portrait, which, exag- 
as it seems, scarcely does justice to the wonderful 


continental languages atthe early age of 
her skill in music, her great power in the 
dramatic representation, and, above all, 
nt for improvisation, obtained her the most 
Even the 
istened to her with delight, = Canova, 
in everlasting marble, the poetry of his 
) enraptured with the Scandinavian enchant- 
e exceeding grace, he confessed, had greatly 

own ideal sense of beauty. Mademoiselle 
e. de Stael to Italy, and while in 


and wherever she appeared ‘she was wel- ; 
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CORINNA. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


‘the Corinna of her age.”? She was no longer 
young, but time had contented himself with de- 
veloping the full proportions of her noble figure 
without venturing yet to lay upon her a despoiling 
hand. ‘ Her person was large, stately and com- 
manding, and the effect of her queenly bearing 
was increased by a rich and peculiar style of dress, 
which, without departing widely from the fashion 
of the day, was yet decidedly picturesque and cha- 
racteristic. Her eyes were magnificent, large, 
black, lustrous and full of expression; her small 
hand and snowy arms were as beautiful as if 
modeled after a sculptor’s dream of symmetry; 
but, alas! these constituted Corinna’s only claim 
to a woman’s dower of loveliness. Even her most 
extravagant admirers could find no trace of beauty 
in those heavy features, whose rapid play of ex- 
pression and extreme mobility seemed to bring out 
in stronger relief their total want of regularity. - 
Corinna had never been popular in general 
society. Men could not forgive the ugliness of a 
woman who possessed such superiority of intellect, 
for the two qualities involved a double sin against 
themselves. Women were startled by her fearless 
strength of mind, her frank expression of opinions, 
and her want of courtly stratagem and tact. They 
might have excused her mental excellence on the 
ground of her utter deficiency in feminine loveli- 
ness, but they shrank from one who could become 
the exponent of many a hidden thing in woman’s 
heart, and who was, also, guilty of the heinous 
offence of daring to dress and act independently of 
the prescribed laws of fashion. Yet all wondered 
at her, many admired her, and some appreciated 
and loved her. Her soul was full of energy; she 
grasped every idea with almost masculine firmness, 
while she analyzed every subject with the delicate 
perceptions of a woman. She seemed to revel in 
a sense of power; there was a reckless outpouring 
of her strength on all occasions, which the world 
mistook for presumption and arrogance, but which 
was, in fact, only an overwhelming sense of plea- 
sure in the exercise of her restless faculties. She 
had little of the craftiness which nature ever be- 
stows on weaker animals. There was a fearless 
truthfulness in her nature, which scorned the petty 
concealments to which women are trained from 
their cradle; but, in her noble contempt of, decep- 
tion, she went almost too far, and amid the false 
conventionalisms of society, she became almost 
brusyue and stern. Yet was her heart full of 
womanly tenderness and abounding in all human 
charities. She knew that her gifts were perilous 
ones to a woman’s happiness; she knew that on. 
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her had been bestowed few of those endowments 
which win the love that women are born to prize. 
Yet how nobly she bore this knowledge may be 
conjectured from the fact, that the chosen friend 
and companion, both of her solitary and social 
hours, was the lovely Mde. de Recamier, whose 
beauty was so remarkable that, when in London, 
she was compelled to wear a thick veil in order to 
avoid the rudely expressed homage of a not over- 
refined populace. Is it to be wondered at, if the 
renowned Corinna should value those gifts of ge- 
nius which she hoped would recompense her for the 
denial of personal attractions? Is it surprising if, in 
the brilliant circles of such society as she now drew 
around her, she should give herself up to the joy 
of those triumphs which her genius had achieved ? 
And is it strange that they who envied the powers 
they could not appreciate, should mistake the plea- 
sure for the arrogance of power? 

On the evening of which we speak, Corinna 
had been wonderfully brilliant, and had excited 
general admiration by her ready wit, her beautiful 
poetic fancies, and her striking apothegms, which 
seemed less the result of past reflection than the 
efiect of sudden intuition. Every one seemed to 
have either shared her success or to have admired 
her at a distance, and, in the plenitude of her 
gratified pride, she appeared the admired, the flat- 
tered, the excited, perhaps the vain woman. ‘‘ Had 
she been less brilliant in conversation,”? says Chi- 
teaubriand, ‘‘she would have loved the world less, 
and would have been ignorant of its petty passions. 
To render her perfect, she needed not a virtue 
more, but a talent less.” This remark, from the 
lips of cotemporary genius, is as true as it is 
beautiful. The mind that feared not to brave the 
vengeance of Napoleon, yet suffered from tlie petty 
stings of narrow-souled envy; and the neglect of 
society was as painful to the gifted woman as its 
appreciation was gratifying. 

Among M. Hottinguer’s guests was a young 
soldier, a native of Geneva, whose striking beauty 
of person, added to a certain lofty and spiritualized 
expression of countenance, had early attracted the 
notice of Corinna. She observed that he mingled 
not with those who clustered around her, where 
she sat enthroned like a priestess whose words 
were oracles. With the usual perversity of human 
nature, which ever finds double interest in that 
which seems difficult of attainment, the eyes and 
thoughts of the lady wandered again and again 
towards the indifferent spectator of her success. 
She inquired his name, and learned that Captain 
de Rocca was an officer in the army of Napoleon; 
that he was without influence or fortune, but well 
born, gifted with indomitable courage, possessing 
talents,of a high order, and occasionally giving 
evidences of a character deeply tinged with that 
romance which, in earlier times, would have made 
him a “‘preuz chevalier? But she had no oppor- 
tunity of testing the truth of these things, for he 
studiously avoided a presentation to the literary 
star, and seemed content to while away the hours 
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in the merry dance or the gay gossip of the fair : 
and the young. , 

Towards the close of the evening, accident L 
brought Corinna almost beside the young soldier, \ 
although the heavy folds of some ornamental dra- hs 
pery prevented him from discovering her proximity. U 
A friend with whom he was conversing was pour- i 
ing forth a glowing eulogium upon her talents, 4 
and with an interest for which she could not ac- % 
count. ‘The lady half paused to catch De Roeca’s r 
reply. 

‘Elle est bien laide—she is ugly enough !” was 
the half-indolent, half-scornful answer of the young 
officer. And this was all. He had no ear for her 
musical voice, no eye for her exceeding grace, no 
soul for her high thoughts—he noted nothing od 
personal defects. , 

For an instant, Corinna’s lip grew pale, abe 
cold shudder pervaded her frame. In the excite- 
ment of the moment, she had lost all painful sense 
of outward identity; she had forgotten the brand 
which stamped her as one shut out from the pale 
of womanly hope. This sudden and cruel recall 
to a bitter consciousness, came with double force 
in an hour of surpassing triumph. But cold eyes 
were looking upon her; and summoning her pride 
to her aid, she swept by the offender with a half 
smile, while she playfully challenged the friends 
who had heard the remark, to afford her an oppor- 
tunity of avenging herself. What were her real 
feelings may be surmised, but were never expressed, 
for with the morrow came the tidings that De Rocea 
was ordered to join his regiment without delay. 
The army was sent into Spain, for the purpose of 
upholding the power of the new king which Na- 
poleon had given to the country; and ere the close 
of another day, the young officer was far distant 
from Geneva and Corinna. 

Time passed on, and amid the trials and troubles 
which assailed her, Mde. de Stael had 
think of the offence or the offender, when she 
dentally encountered De Rocca soon after his 
from the disastrous Spanish campaign. He 4 
now invested with all the honours of heroism, for 
he had performed prodigies of valour in the field; 
and the price at which his fame had been wo 
was shown in his bowed form and pallid r¢ 
He had received incurable wounds, from the 
of which his health was gradually declining ; ; 
the bold hardihood of his noble spirit had 
crushed beneath the mortification of a defeat 
which no single-handed bravery could contend. 
He was no longer the gay and light-hearted you 
looking only on the surface of things, and trustin 
to his good sword to carve his way to fortune an 
honour. The stately beauty of his person was 
faded, the fire of his soul was quenched ; he w was 
feeble from bodily suffering, and subdued b > 
tal grief. But his thoughts took refuge in their 
secret sanctuary; he was more unworldly, 1 10re- 
intellectual, and the pure light of spiritual influence: 
illumined the countenance from whieh the glow of 
outward life had departed. 


s ears, and when she read in his changed 
the evidence of his sufferings, her soul 
: with compassion. She accosted him 
“indly ‘sympathy, and he who had scorned 
oud charms of the genius, was melted before 
ness of the gentle and tender woman. 
tance now commenced, which was soon 
‘into intimacy, by the claims of gratitude 
le side and the gifts of sympathy on the 
- Inthe wreck of health and hopes, De Rocca 
elled to seek for some means of an ho- 
subsistence, and ere long, the noble- 
orinna proposed that he should fulfil the 
ible and confidential duties of her amanu- 
How little could it have been foreseen that 
ntal and disagreeable meeting which took 
a few years before, would have resulted in 
ip as had now grown up between 


hs swiftly glided away. De Rocca was now 
ig apartments in Castle Coppet, sitting 
daily at i its hospitable ‘board, and sharing the every 
thought of its gifted mistress, as his ready pen 
the eloquent utterance of her high soul. Had 
nd her a creature of mere intellect, his task 
e been one of little danger, for the affec- 
ike not at the voice of mental power. But 
a being full of tender emotion, sym- 
with all who suffered, abounding in cha- 
, bestowing the most winning 
ss on the humblest domestic in her house- 
jiderate for the comfort of all, ever gene- 
self-forgetting, and’exercising her genius 
a means of elevating the daily charities of 
Ti the world, her talents were like a lofty 
a wide waste of darkness, 
‘hone who dwelt within the influences of 
e, they were like a bright household fire, 
i and cheerfulness to all around. De 
all these things, and his heart was dis- 
in him. He could not comprehend 
of his own soul; he could not believe 
ire was seeking the recognition of its 
@ glorious being with whom he was now 
ed. And as little could Corinna 
now, when her head was bowed be- 
eary weight of its laurel crown, when 
owed her brow and grief had sad- 
‘ spirit, she should be the object of a love 
it was enduring. 
¢ De Rocea sat alone in the library; 
rs before him which ‘needed to be arranged 
th trow, and as he wearily resumed his pen, 
‘the rol‘of the carriage wheels which 
‘to a gay party in Geneva. He was 
d broken-spirited to find pleasure in 
, of excitement, yet now, as he listened 
ind  Ngeneerort him of the brilliant 
h e baroness was ever the orna- 
erably wretched. Leaning his 
Ad take; he gave himself up to 
“which his condition awakened. 
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Pa pacer valour had reached With a feeling of hopeless anguish, such as he 


had never befare known, he forced himself to look 
into his own heart, and he beheld there a love, 
deep, fervent, yet, as it seemed to him worse than 
frantic, for one whose years far outnumbered his, 
whose position elevated her beyond his loftiest 
aims, and whose renown made her so shining a 
mark for the shafts of envy and calumny. Silent, 
almost stirless, he sat, while the shiver of sudden 
pain, or the mechanical gesture by which he wiped 
from his high, pale brow, the big drops of agony, 
alone disturbed his statue-like stillness. How long 
he thus dwelt amid his fearful thoughts he knew 
not, but hours passed away unheeded, and he 
awoke not from his trance of feeling until a light 
hand was laid upon his shoulder, and a gentle voice 
addressed him in accents of wondering sympathy. 
He looked up, and Corinna stood before him decked 
in the rich array which she had worn at the gay 
scene she had just quitted. She had seen the light 
as she passed the library in her way to her dress- 
ing-room, and fearing lest De Rocca was over- 
tasking his strength in her service, she had entered 
the apartment, unperceived by its melancholy in- 
mate. 

‘*You are early returned, madame,’ was the 
stammering salutation of De Rocca, as he started 
from his reverie, and rose hastily from his chair. 
‘* Not so, monsieur; the night is rapidly wearing 
away, but the flight of time has been forgotten by 
you while watching the vagrant wanderings ‘of 
thought,” replied the lady. ‘‘ You are sad, my 
friend,’? continued she ; ‘‘ have you any new'sorrow 
which sympathy may alleviate; or think you that 
Ihave not the right to comfort, or the privilege of 
sharing your confidences? De Rocca gazed for an in- 
stant into the superb eyes which were bent tenderly 
upon him; then, as if the tide of feeling over- 
powered him, he poured forth all the wild dreams 
which had so absorbed his soul. He told her of 
the deep love which had sprung up within his 
heart—he pictured the wild and fervid tenderness 
which he could no longer subdue or repress—he 
uttered those eloquent breathings of the soul which 
woman never hears without a thrill of sympathizing 
if not responsive emotion, and then kneeling before 
her, he bent his head until-his lips almost met the 
small, white hand, he deemed it sacrilege to pro- 
fane with a touch, and bade her farewell forever. 

Corinna’s whole frame shook as she listened to 
his burning words. Her lips were blanched, and 
her cheek was like ashes as she bowed her proud 
forehead until it rested on the dark locks of her 
youthful lover. A moment—a blissful moment of 
silent emotion ensued, and then rising, she paced 
the room with hurried steps ; at length she paused :— 
‘* Are you not deceiving yourself in this matter, 
De Rocca?” she exclaimed, while the faltering 
tones of her musical voice betrayed her interest in 
the question; ‘‘ do you really believe I can con- 
tribute to your happiness ?”? 

“*More than all earth beside’’-—was the pesos 
reply. 
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“* Yet you would leave me—you would shun my 
presence.” 

“1 would, madam, for I dare not yield myself 
to the dangerous fascination of your society; I 
have not strength to endure such a fiery trial.’ 

‘« These are strange words, De Rocca; do you 
forget that I am no longer young—that you are 
addressing these passionate words to one whose 
heart was withered ere its time; to one, who has 
passed the season of passion; to one, who, from 
her very girlhood, has learned to crush the deep 
yearnings of her nature, and to utter only through 
the lips of ideal beings the strong emotions of her 
soul ??? 

‘TI know you to be as a being of a higher and 
holier sphere; I know that in loving you I am 
like the mad yotary of the sun, who would fain 
pluck his idol from its lofty sphere, and dies be- 
neath its light,” 

‘Listen to me, my friend; from my youth I 
have ever struggled against those tender and pas- 
sionate impulses which make the charm or the 
curse of woman’s life. Wedded to one with whom 
I had no sympathy, yet coldly fulfilling every duty 
towards him until drawn from his side by my duty 
to our children when his affairs became inextricably 
embarrassed, and I was compelled to take refuge 
with my father; again assuming my place near 
him when infirmity and illness rendered the ser- 
vices of a friend essential to him, and finally closing 
his eyes, and receiving his last sigh with a regret 
growing out of benevolence and habitude—such has 
been my experience of domestic happiness. I was 
cut off from a woman’s sweetest privilege, that of 
loving and being loved, and I sought the only true 
vocation which remained for me. I trod the path 
of literature with a step rendered firmer by that 
unquenchable thirst which I hoped to slake in the 
fountain of knowledge. I have won deep draughts 
from that enduring stream—I have gained fame be- 
yond my hopes, but never have I satisfied my 
pining want of sympathy—never has my search for 
quiet happiness been rewarded. My children love 
me fondly, but my renown has come between me 
and them; they love and honour and revere me, 
but they venture not to enter my heart of hearts ; 
they minister not at the cold shrine of my womanly 
instincts. ‘Time and the weight of long repression 
have chilled my wild and vain regrets ; | cannot now 
yield myself up to the allurements of the passion- 
ate love which would once have made my life like 
adream of Heaven. But there is still within me 
a capacity for friendship tender and true ; for friend- 
ship which is, perhaps, only a sweeter and more 
enduring form of the Proteus, Love. You are ne- 
cessary to my happiness, dear Albert; you have 
sympathies and affections which meet the ex- 
igencies of my nature. We must not part.’ 

‘* We must—alas! we must part; it is dyinga 
thousand deaths to live thus: I must leave you 
while I yet have power.” 

“Not if this hand can stay you, Albert,” was 
the low-breathed reply. 


_Her eldest child inherited the title of his 


“‘ What mean you, madam ?”” 

‘* Must I speak more plainly? I offer you this 
hand—you have not sought it, but will you value 
less the gift which is freely and frankly proffered 
—the gift which will confer on you the right to 
love meas your wife? Nay, nay,’’—continued the 
noble woman, as De Rocca, overcome by love and 
gratitude, and murmuring the incoherent words of 
passion, sunk at her feet—‘‘ pain me not by this 
wild emotion—I will be your wife, Albert ; but there 
will be sorrow, and it may be shame in our union, 
for the world must not know of the bond which 


unites us. For your sake as well as for that of my — 


children I would shun the cold sneers of those who 
could not appreciate the pure tenderness which 
binds our hearts. I dare not brave the ridicule of 
a world that looks only on the surface of things. 
I will be your wedded wife, De Rocca, but in 
secrecy shall you claim my faith, and while we will 
live for each other’s happiness, we will wait until 
death has set the seal of unchaigeableness upon 
our hearts ere we sufier cold and scornful eyes to 
look upon our sacred bond of faith.”? 


A true and full biography of Madame de Stael 
yet remains to be written; but those who have 
gathered up the scattered fragments of her history 
—those who have dwelt with interest upon every 
detail of that gifted and extraordinary woman, 
whom Byron, after an intimate acquaintance, justly 
styled ‘* the incomparable Corinna,” will have ‘no 
difficulty in discerning the truth of the 
sketch, through its adornments of fancy. The 
acquaintance of Madame de Stael with De Rocea 
occurred under the circumstances I have related, 
and her marriage with him a few years afterwards 
is also matter of history. Their union was never 
publicly acknowledged, although universally be- 
lieved. ‘They were devoted in their attachment to 
each other, and Corinna, wearied with the excite- 
ment of renown, enjoyed i in the retirement of Cop- 
pet a few brief years of quiet domestic happiness. 
Her fears for De Rocca’s failing health alone mar- 
red her peace, and yet he for whom she seemed 
only to live was destined to survive his gifted wife. 
Madame de Stael died on the 14th of July, 1817, 
and in her will she avowed her marriage, enjoining 
it upon her children to make it known to the world. 
De Rocca survived her but six months; his over- 
whelming grief, acting upon a frame enfeebled by 
many wounds, soon destroyed him. He was 
nearly twenty years younger than the object of his 
passionate affection, having barely attained z 
thirtieth year at the period of his death. t 
de Stael was the mother of four children, to 
moral and intellectual culture she devoted po 


care. While she was in England she received — 


tidings of the death of her second son, a 
twenty, who was killed in a duel, his head 
literally severed from his body by a sabre ¢ 


the estate of his mother, and was noted for hi 


Bible throughout Eu- 

: dead. The Duchess 
daughter, died a few years 
e was the worthy daughter 
‘ay be judged from the heart- 
f her husband, the excellent 


n: “ Admittance 12} cts.” 


ra lh 
Loa 


the good men thought, 
th and Liberty had fought 
ent should rise 
of their deeds sublime, 
pores in after time, 
1 y a ninepence for the right. 
itand don Bunker's sacred height. 


hat that Statesman meant— 
cely son of Fame— 
so eloquent, 
you rear your monument 
's glowing fire— 
purse, his zeal inspire, 


: ‘ninepence came 
with its high-born claim! 
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duke. ‘‘I am not blighted but withered to the root,” 
said he, when‘alluding to his bereavement. 

Auguste de Rocca, the only child of Madame 
de Stael’s second marriage, still survives, and is 
said to inherit much of the wit and talent for 
which his mother was renowned. 


eI POI I 


BUNKER HILL. 


BY LYDIA S. HALL. . 


true: when these lines were penned, and they say it is still true. The pile was “kept” by those coneerned 
stion ; the money replenished—I know not, care not, what. 


When he of giant thought once more 
In majesty arose, 

To flood the mount of glory o’er— 

A tide of eloquence to pour 
From its own calm repose— 

The master-spirit of his tme, 

How sounded in his ear the chime? 
Oh, mocked it not his every tone 
With music all unlike his own? 


Whiut impious vigils do ye keep 
Over your illustrious dead! 
Ah, could they wake from death’s dark sleep, 
How would your sires awake to weep 
Upon their gory bed! 
And might they breathe in mortal’s ear, 
What burning words your souls would hear! 
With very shame your cheek would glow, 
That ye profane their ashes so! 


, 


Oh, tear your rubbish from that mound, 
And from its bosom’s trust; 

Nor dare pollute your hallowed ground— 

Nor heartless, thoughtless, linger round 
Your father’s cherished dust! 

Pray leave in all their grandeur there, 

To heaven’s own dew and sun and air, ‘ 
The weroes and their SENTINEL: r 
Oh, break not death’s most holy spell! 


Tis Freedom's pillar—wist ye not 
She hath her Temple here? 

With life, with life their graves were bought! — 

Then free as freedom be the spot, é 
And dear as life is dear! : - 

Oh, take your rubbish and away, 

And leave that honoured pile, I pray; ad 
Unblemished, undishonoured, pure, ae 
Long let that monument endure! a 


Alone, in state, the people’s pride, 
Their glory—not their shame— 

To holy memories allied; 

Oh, let the Nation’s heart confide 
The story of her fame, 

Her character, her high reaown— x 

A dearer trust than throne or crown— 
Yes, let her give, and ne’er relent, — 
Her sea to Bunker’s Monument! 
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FANNY; OR, THE VEILED STRAW COTTAGE. 


BY MARY SPENSER PEASE. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


THE WILL. 


: seventy - seven 
oa yyears ago, Justice Gorman, 
“ah ¥ Mr. Wilcox, the village attor- 
' ney, and Mr. Niles, the village 

é schoolmaster, besides many 

@ more of the village worthies, 

* met in the large old-fashioned hall of the 
ancient mansion. house that stood half a 
mile from the village, for the purpose of 
reading the last will and testament of the 
deceased owner of the said mansion house. 

He had bequeathed his entire property, 
consisting of a large amount of gold and 


plate, the spacious mansion and an extensive plan- ‘ 


tation attached to it, to Harry Lincoln, his nephew 
and namesake—with the proviso that he, Harry 
the younger, must make his home three months of 
each year, longer if he chose, in the mansion 
house, for the purpose of overseeing the plantation, 
or not fulfilling the injunction, he would forfeit the 
aforesaid mansion house and the broad acres there- 
unto attached. 

At the time the will was opened, the heir was 
on his way from Cambridge, having been hastily 
summoned thence to attend his uncle in his sud- 
den and last illness, Seventy-seven years ago, 
the most rapid mode of travelling was but a snail’s 
pace compared to the wings of steam that hurry us 
through the air at this present day. So that, when 
Harry Lincoln arrived in Virginia, at the mansion 
house, he found his good old uncle had departed 
from this world, leaving his nephew heir to his 
vast wealth. 

Behold him, then, at the age of twenty-one, his 
collegiate course of studies completed, a hair-brain- 
ed, thoughtless, good-hearted fellow, fatherless, 
motherless, sisterless, brotherless, wifeless, with 
a fine person and a fine estate, and with no trouble 
to disturb his mind, save the death of his good, 
old, indulgent uncle, who had brought him up 
from a boy. 

He dearly loved his uncle, the elder Harry Lin- 
coln, or ‘‘the old Harry,” as the village black- 
smith’s envious sister often called him, and a 
kinder-hearted old gentleman, a more benevolent, 
or one more worthy to be loved, never existed. 
Peace to his ashes! 
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? now been three weeks within its dreary and deso- 
3 late walls—dreary and desolate, because he missed 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
THE MYSTERY. 


Tre young master of the mansion house had 


the hearty tones of his kind old uncle; because he 
had just left a set of merry fellows at college, and 
because it was in that season of the year when mist 
above and mud below, and cold between, existed 
to almost any extent. 

Harry Lincoln’s time began to hang very heavily ; 
each day seemed to grow longer and more dull. 
He read, and walked, and rode, but all would not 
keep off the blue imps that hovered around him, 
whispering their doleful words in his ear. : 

Harry had seen pass by the mansion house, in 
the morning, going towards the village, and in the 
evening coming from the village, a figure that in- 
terested him in no small degree. 

For the last few days he had regularly otdiioena 
himself, just after breakfast and before tea, at the 
great hall window, to watch the coming “<r 
of the fair inconnu. 

Who could she be? She had the procaine 
and ankle he ever saw. The most fashionable 
ball-room belle might have envied her walk, so 
gracefully and with such an air distingué did she 
carry herself. A dark-green travelling dress, that 
fitted without compressing her lithe waist, showed - 
a form wavy and well-rounded. Who could she 
be? Her whole appearance indicated that she was 
no common girl. Who could she be? Harry had 
never been able to catch even one glimpse of her 
pretty face—pretty he felt it must be, for a close 
straw cottage and a thick green yeil served effec 
tually to conceal it. Who she was, was a m} 
he could not solve. : 

Harry was in his usual seat by the 
watching for the return of the mysterious I 
the veil. A book was in his hand, but he 
deep thought, gazing from out the window upon — 
the varied and many formed mud puddles that | 
decked the way side. 

«By Jupiter!” exclaimed he, ‘‘ there she c 
I wish she would look this way. Out up 
man that first invented close bonnets and 
veils! How perfectly graceful all her mo 
are. Who can she be? ‘There is an indes 
something about her that excites my i 


: There, the turn in ‘the road has 

my eyes. I will find out her name 
y Jove, I will! and, if she is worth 

ible. Pil fall desperately in love with her. 

nothing ‘else under the sun to do.” 

ry threw the book from him to the other side 

‘oom, and springing to the bell, gave it such 

pull as caused the appearance almost instantly of 

an ebony phiz through the opened door. 

| De hea, massa.”” 

_ “Send some one to mend the bell-rope, Sarjo.”” 

_ “es, massa,” grinned the black.‘ Any ting 

moa, massa ?”? 

_ ‘Sarjo, there is a young—a lady goes past here 

every day. You have seen her?” 

, massa,” again grinned the woolly pate. 

ou know her name ?”? 


ei Cyclops—what is her name 2 
e Misse Fanny, massa.” 
Panay what ?”? 
Misse Fanny Stubbs, I bliebe, massa.”* 
1 You may go, Sarjo. Stay. Where 
ny Stu——, the young lady—where 
na 


de ole woman in de cottage. He 
, massa’—long side de road. He go 
to the village for teach de school—larn 


row ‘of pearls by a very asl grin, 


Sy 


to, stood the ‘ole woman’s” sstiten, 
n Harry Lincoln’s plantation. ‘The 
rented it of his uncle many years 
ily paid the rent for the few. first 
ahs es in it by right of 


‘Fanny !” éxeleimed Harry. 

_ by Jove, she is: just the style 
‘She does not see 

she is reading, in her 

nt heart never won fair lady,’ 

\ self to the pretty Fanny.’ 
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Harry’s rap at the door was answered by the 
girl he had seen at the window. He took a hasty 
survey of the apartment. No one else was in the 
room with her; his eye fell upon a table where 
lay the little straw bonnetand veil. He felt assured. 

“*My name is Lincoln—Harry Lincoln,” said 

““Yours, 1 believe, is Miss Fanny Stubbs. 
Pe T right?” 

The young lady smiled, bit her lips to prevent 
a laugh outright. 

‘* That is the name I answer to,”? replied she. 

They then fell into an easy, merry uttering of 
each other’s thoughts. Their conversation ran 
upon the Stamp Act Parliament had just passed ; 
how the colonies would probably receive it. They 
talked of George the Third, and of the Georges 
that had preceded him; of the great earthquake 
that had taken place ten years before; of the French 
war, the republic of Venice, and er republics in 
general. Fanny proved herself a staunch anti- 
royalist, and, by her playful eloquence, more than 
converted Harry over to her own way of thinking, 
he inly vowing never to kneel to a shrine more 
despotic than bright woman’s, with beauty such as 
Fanny’s for a crown. 

Meanwhile time glided by unnoticed. Fanny 
was sensible and entertaining, and entirely free 
from all affectation. Lincoln was surprised to find 
so much refinement, so much ease and grace of 
manner in a country school- mistress. 

“She is a gay, witty, little piece of mechan- 
ism,” thought he; ‘‘a little too much for'me, and 
I was always considered an exceedingly clever 
fellow.?? 

‘‘May I see what you were reading, Miss 
Stubbs ?” said-he, after they had exhausted an ani- 
mated discussion upon the manifold delights of a 
country life, particularly in the winter season. 

‘* Certainly; but do call me Fanny,” replied she, 
laughing. Fanny had a peculiar laugh. Her head 
tossed itself back with its myriad of sunny brown 
curls, and from out her rosy, dimpled mouth, pro- 
ceeded the merriest, prettiest ha! ha’s! in the 
world. 

‘* What! the Divina Commedia! and in the 
original 2’? said Harry, as he opened the book she 
handed him. ‘‘Are you an admirer of Dante, 
Fanny ?” 

‘To distraction,”? replied the girl. : 

Harry hardly knew whether she was in earnest 
. or not. 

“ Which part do you like best 2”? 

“The Paradiso.”’ 

“Dante shone a brilliant meteor in the dark 
ages. He was a most fervent, passionate writer. 
The Divine Comedy is a most noble poem, intense 
and earnest. Do you read him much, Fanny ??? 

‘Yes, when I have nothing better to entertain 
me. ” 

“ What better would you have ?” said Ee, 
looking surprised. 

“That which I now have,” responded she, with 
an arch glance. 
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“Pray, what is that?” asked the young man, 
looking still more surprised. 

“Your agreeable conversation.” 

** How shall I understand you, Miss Stubbs ?”” 
There was some pique in Harry’s tone, and an 
accent not slight on the euphonious name Stubbs. 

‘* Just as you please, Mr. Lincoln,” replied the 
girl, coldly. 

**Good evening, Miss Stubbs.’? 

“What, not going—so soon??? asked she, af- 
fecting indifference. 

“Going? Certainly.” 

**Good evening, sir.’? 

As soon as he was gone, Fanny burst into a 
merry laugh. ‘‘ How ridiculous,” said she, and 
she laughed again. ‘‘ When | said just what I 
thought, too,” and she laughed on. ‘‘ Yes, I 
really did like his conversation. He puts me so 
much in mind of ? The girl fell into a fit 
of musing. 

At home, and in the room he had left three 

hours before, Harry gave himself a sullen throw 
in ‘‘the old arm-chair,”? that had stood in that 
same corner as long ago as the elder Harry could 
remember—how much longer no one knew. 
_ * What a deuce of a girl it is,”? and that was all 
he said; how much more he thought his biographer 
does not tell. He must have thought, for it is cer- 
tain he did not sleep—at least, not until his usual 
time for retiring into the land of dreams. 

The next day came—as next days are-in the 
habit of doing. 

Harry arose, thought of Fanny—after dreaming 
about her all night—breakfasted, took his station 
in one of the deep windows of the drawing-room 
to watch for Fanny. Fanny did not come. An 
hour passed, still no Fanny. 

Harry concluded she had gone by while he was 
at breakfast. He began to feel sad and low-spirited ; 
he left the window—paced up and down the room 
with rapid strides. 

‘* How tiresome it is,”? exclaimed he, ‘‘ to have 
nothing to do—to be forever alone. I’ll shoot my- 
self—I will, by Juno; it will be variety. No I 
won’t; I’ll wait until afternoon, and go and see 
Fanny. But will she receive me? I’ll make the 
trial, at all events.” 

Harry again gazed earnestly out the window, 
then sat down to the piano. He played fragments 
of fifty different airs; all sounded discordant to his 
ears. He left the piano in disgust, and threw 
himself into the open arms of the great chair, to 
dream of Fanny. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 
THE SURPRISE. 
_A tow, soft rap at the door aroused him from his 


meditations. 
“Come in,” said Harry, in a sulky voice. 


‘ way across the room as the little veiled cottage 


‘ other then both together, until Fanny thought it 
: prudent to withdraw them—doubtless, for fear of 


§ having them devoured. 


voice; it did not break a silence; it glided in as 
‘ though the stillness waited for the smooth tones 


The low, soft rap was repeated. 
Harry opened the door, but ‘started: back: half 


presented itself, with Fanny’s sweet face peeping 
out from under it—like love in a mist. He sprang 
as instantly forward, and catching both of Fanny's 
little, soft hands, he kissed first one and then the 


Fanny spoke first. Fanny had a very sweet 


gy ne ee 


and yielded them room. 

‘* Your man Sarjo told me in what room I should 
find his ‘ young massa,’ and so ——*? 

“Tam very glad you came, Fanny; I truly am, 
for I was just going into a fit of the azures.?” 

“That is a disease I never have been troubled 
with, to any extent,” said Fanny, with a laugh. 
“If I can do you any good in the way of a cure, 
I am at your service. I have a holiday to-day, 
and can afford to spend it as I like best.?? 

“* Delightful task; to rear the tender thought; 
to teach, and all that. Is it not, Fanny 2”? 

“« Most delightful,” said she, laughing with hint, 
‘* An open piano, I see. Do you play, Mr. Lin- 
coln 2” 

Harry replied by sitting down to the instrument. 
He was a lover of music; his soul soomanaane 
guide the movement of his 

Fanny listened eagerly, and now and thenjiitie 
went on, a silent tear trickled down her cheek. 
When Harry arose and looked around, Fanny’s 
eyes were still moist; but the sanie bright, care- 
less smile was ditepling her pretty mouth thet bad 
so charmed him from the first. a =>: 

“Thank you,” said she; ‘it puts me in mind 
of ——” Fanny hesitated and blushed ; 
to the piano to hide her blushes. ‘* What a 
lightful toned instrument this is,” exclaimed « 
running her little dimpled hands over its chords. 
“Tt recalls old memories, when ——. Shall I try 
if I can remember any thing 1 used to know? It 
has been some time since I have touched a piano.?? 

Harry replied that nothing could afford him more 
pleasure than to hear her. So Fanny played. 

She commenced with a wild, plaintive ; 
and as she proceeded, recollections of the ‘past 
came to her; she seemed to play her heart a 
though it felt the poetry of music. She player 
capriciously as a butterfly roves from 
flower—by turns lively and sad. * 

Lincoln stood entranced; he forgot she “ 
village school-mistress, and that her ni 
Stubbs. He only saw in the bright ere 
fore him the first being he had ever loved. 

She sung at his request. One with 
heart could not help singing well. Her 


played. 
“You are a wonderful creature, Fanny,” s: 
Lincoln, when her song was ended. ‘‘ Fanny, ¢ 
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come and teach me. Teach 
1 as you deserve to be loved. 
Will you be mine? What! 
_ You may laugh, but, Fanny, 

I do love you, sin- 
3 silent? You are a strange girl, 
Shall I get down upon my knees and 
heart and hand, as they did in times 
If this is but the second time I have 
you, and if my love seem sudden, believe me 
1e the less sincere. Speak, Fanny—dearest 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 
THE MIST CLEARED AWAY. 


as Fanny opened her pretty little mouth, 
smiles, to speak, Sarjo opened the drawing- 


- threw the great door wide oped, and at 
e instant entered Mr. Richard Sinclair, one 


-welcomed his oat warmly, but he 
help wishing he had delayed his arrival 


“as a had received your last doleful 
said the new comer, returning Harry’s 
b 2 compound interest, “‘I resolved to 
instead of going home, although I have 
for two years, and have not heard 
there for at least half that time. 


joly for full five minutes. I left Cam- 
ediately, and started off post-haste to 
fear you would shoot or drown yourself 
solitary prison. So hereIam. What! 
exclaimed he, for the first time perceiving 
‘companion. 

other, my dear Richard,”? returned Fanny. 
and warm embrace followed: Harry’s 
to grow green; he heartily wished his 
at Cambridge, or any where but where 
was on the point of inviting him to 
when Sinclair turned from Fanny 


e you never told me you were ac- 


came you here? Why did you 
when? ITaminamaze. Pray, 


re nctered Harry, considerably re- 


, that your chum, 
eister in Charleston, 


3 
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South Carolina, and that he and this sister were 
orphans; but you did not know, until a few mo- 
ments ago, that I, Miss Stubbs,?—Fanny gave a 
droll, expressive glance,—*‘ was his sister. I used 
to hear my brother speak of you, and all his letters 
were full of your praises; that will account, in 
part, to you why I treated you so like an old friend. 
Papa died when we were young children, appoint- 
ing Mr. Lacelles, an old friend of his, our guar- 
dian. The property was divided equally between 
us, but in such a way that neither of us could 
command a penny of it until we arrived at the age 
of twenty-one. So was it nominated in the will.?? 

** Who came with you, Fanny, from Charleston ? 
—and when and why ?”? 

“* Have patience, my brother; you shall know 
all in good time. I merely wish to say a few 
words explanatory to Mr. Lincoln.—My brother 
having arrived at the desirable age of freedom, 
has come in full possession of his share. Is it not 
so, Dick? I am still at the mercy of Mr. Lacelles, 
to receive as many or-as few pounds as he chooses 
to give me. My brother, being a great favourite 
with him, always received an ample allowance. 
So did I, until now—and now he will not let me 
have a shilling.” 

‘* How happens that, sister ?”? 

“That is the funny part of it. About a year 
ago. Mr. Lacelles took it into his head that I would 
make him a nice wife. I was then sixteen, he 
being only sixty.” 

Fanny threw back her head, and laughed for a 
long time at the oddity of the thing. Her mirth 
being concluded, she went on with her story. 

“*T always had liked my guardian, but could 
not think of marrying him. I told him so, in a 
very respectful manner, but he would not take ‘no’ 
for an answer. You know, Dick, how persevering 
and immovable he is when his mind is once made. 
He kept teazing me, until I avoided his presence 
in every possible way I could. At last he became 
so importunate, I left his house and went to my 
aunt’s. There I was still tormented in every way. 
He sent me threatening notes, and intruded him- 
self upon me every opportunity. His presence 
became so disagreeable to me, I refrained from 
going into the street, and would not see him when 
he called. He then told me in a note I should not 
have another -sixpence until I became his wife. I 
knew he would keep his word, as the event proved. 
He was determined I should marry him, but more 
from his having said I should than for any love he 
bore me. I saw ina Richmond paper, about that 
time, an advertisement stating that Mr. Niles, 
teacher of a village school fifteen miles from Rich- 
mond, wished an assistant to superintend the fe- 
male department of his school. A marvellous 
independent feeling arose within me, so I left 
Charleston without saying a word to any one, and 
arrived in Richmond six weeks ago; wrote from 
there to Mr. Niles. He called on me; liked me 
well enough to try me. Since then I have been 
teaching in his school.” yy 
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“* A strange, wild plan, sister mine. Why did 
you not write to me?” 

‘*T wanted té see how it would seem to earn 
my own living, and I did not wish to stay any 
longer in Charleston.” 

“T am glad it is no worse, Fanny; but yoa 
must give up your foolish idea of school-keeping, 
and be my companion to the old country. I am 
going in a few weeks.” 

‘*T object to that plan in toto,” said Harry. ‘I, 
too, am going on a voyage, and wish a companion. 


But my voyage is the voyage of life; it will be a 
very, very short one, if I do not have Fanny to 
accompany me. What say you, Fanny ?’” 

‘‘Yes, Fanny, what do you say??? asked her 
brother, laughing. 

‘I will do as you both think best,” meekly re- 
sponded Fanny, with a roguish smile in the corner 
of her downcast eye. 

And so they were married—Fanny Sinclair and 
Harry Lincoln. 
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LA CUBANA: 


A ROMANCE OF THE ISLES, 


BY “THE POOR SCHOLAR.” 


SCENA II.—THE CATHEDRAL. 


In truth ’tis a bright and a beauteous clime, 

And the Goddess of Earth when she painted its sky, 
That the colours might last to the limits of time, 

Drew the blonde and the blue from her own lovely eye: 
With her hair and her fingers she swept the far West, 
And the gold, and the rose-coloured clouds were express’d; 
And those stars that now seem the abodes of the blest, 
Were the diamond stalactites that studded her vest; 
And she set in the midst of that firmament fair 
The sign of salvation, of passion and prayer,— 

By the Goddess’ own hand it was stellotyped there! 
Then stooping adown from her task in the sky, 

Her sandal of purple she dipped in the ocean, 

And the waves, before white, now grew purple in dye, 

And the winds, before wild, quickly ceased their com- 

motion,— 

And Zole lay down on their bosom to sleep, 
While a satellite sky she caved out in the deep, — 
‘Then she wept with delight at her power and pleasure, 
And her tears as they fell turned the ocean to azure, 
And that hue still remains, and will linger for ever, 
‘Though pallet and pencil may picture it never! 
Then up into heaven the glad Goddess sprung, 

But soon she returned, having rifled its bowers, 
And over the fair tropic islands she flung 

The rarest of fruits and the fairest of flowers,— 

‘Then poised upon ether while lingering there, 
She looked on the scene that was lovely and fair, 
And, smiling so sweetly, dissolved into air: 

And earth, sky and ocean reflect to this day 
‘The smile that the Goddess gave melting away ! 


Yet, though °tis a fair land of flowers and fountains, 
Hot passions, wild passions, are slumbering under, 

As hot as the lava that lives in their mountains, 
Unmarked by the eye, yet still smouldering there— 

As wild as its torrent, when earth-uttered thunder 

Hath riven the cloud-soaring summit asunder, 

And the eye of the ranchero gleams with despair, 

Looking back on the vineyard he tended with care, 

And his desolate rancho now burning and bare! 

In truth, ’tis a strange land of wildness and wonder— 
Here love, purest love, nerves the bosom to bear: 


*Tis the scene of an hour! “tis changed—and look! yonder 
Hate hardens the heart or to do or to dare— 
Now the wild tones of passion are echoing there! 
Anon "tis the voice of devotion and prayer— 
At morn, noon and even are devotees kneeling— 
The altars are open at morn, noon and even, 
And ‘midst the loud music, the bell’s constant pealing, 
The pilgrim pours forth his petition to Heaven! 
Oh God! that the spirit of evil should roam 
O’er a region where so much of loveliness lingers! 
That darkness and death should have chosen a home 
Embowered and burnished by Beauty’s own fingers! 
Yet brightest the day that was cloudy at morn— 
And fairest the rose we have plucked from a thorn— 
And lovely the serpent, whose poisonous breath 
Is balm to the bird that ’tis luring to death! 


The matin bells have ceased their pealing— 
Many a dark-eyed devotee 
In thegrand Cathedral kneeling, 
Tells her beaded rosary. 
Not one, but hundreds, there have come 
To worship *neath that hallowed dome ; 
An hundred lovely maidens call 
To saints that frown along the wall— 
Yet one is lovelier than all: 
Amidst the fairest in Havana, 
Hath Beauty named her queen “Juana.” 


It fills the heart with sweet emotion 

To witness Beauty in devotion; 

Yet never fairer form was bent, 

Nor prayer from sweeter lip was sent, 

Nor ever beamed Devotion’s face 

With brighter or with holier grace 

Than hers—the fair Cubana maid, 

Who now her morning worship said. 

A statue in a quiet aisle 

Receives her holy prayer and smile: 

Had that stern statue life to see. 

The lovely form before it bending, 

Religion even beauty lending 

To grace that glowing mould of clay ;— 
Had that stern statue pulse to feel 


‘The pressure ofthat jeweled hand, 
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Decked with the gems of many a land, 
(Who is so false as to conceal 

The thrill of transport such hath lent?) 

He would have known the spirit faint,— 

He would have felt but half a saint. 


As droops and bends the golden flower 
‘To its God at sunset’s closing hour, 

So bent before that marble shrine 

A devotee far more divine 

Than he, the Saint; ’twere_much if e’en 
The lovely Mary Magdalene, 

While lone amidst the flowers weeping, 
And by the tomb her vigil keeping, 
Appeared as bright, as heavenly fair, 
As she that humbly knelt in prayer 
Before the lifeless image there. 


How name you yonder cavalier 
Who leans against the altar’s rail, 
‘With features nobly marked and pale? 
Long time hath he been standing there, 
Listing the softly whispered prayer, 
And gazing on her features fair; 
His eye Love’s language speaking too, 
Stronger than words and far more true. 
A soldier, by his epaulette— 
A Creole, by his eye of jet;— 
From his strange bearing, I should deem 
‘That proud and noble cavalier 
The lover of the maiden’s dream, 
San Rosa, who is standing near. 


She rises, glancing round the aisle, 
Their eyes have met—tis he! they smile !— 
Tis not the smile that friendship bears— 
Nor that which cold acquaintance wears— 
But the fond tale of love confessed, 

_ Though words have never told it yet, 
Tis plainly in those eyes expressed ; 

A love, where lips have never met, 

But parted by some barrier strong, 
Have pined in expectation long. 
Tis love that hath in silence birth 
‘The sweetest hope that hallows earth! 


Fear not, San Rosa, fear not thou, 
For never was assurance given 
In smile more radiant of heaven, 

To bind or to invite a vow, 
‘Than that which lights the angel-brow 
Of her that thou wouldst worship now: 
In truth, San Rosa, thou art dull, 
If gazing there thou canst not cull 
Joy from those features beautiful,— 
If in the depth of that dark eye 
You read not happy destiny. 


Oh! *tis an hour of sweetest triumph then, 
When flashes on the brain the burning truth, 
That by the worshiped idol of our youth, 

By her long loved, we are beloved again! 

‘Who lives this hour hath not lived in vain, 

_ No dream of life is half so sweet as this— 

Unless, perchance, that moment when we gain 

Leave from her lips to take the maiden kiss— 


Thine be the laurel leaf, 

Twined amidst tears and grief, 

While a world’s blind belief 
Envies thy glory : 

Oh! how much dearer, 

When languishing near her, 

Sweet maiden, to hear her 
Wild words melt and quiver, 

Loving and listening, 

Inher eye glistening— 

Gazing and listening 


On and for ever! 
* * * 


Love than theirs cannot be stronger— 
Shall it pine in distance longer? 
* * * * 


Matins are o’er, and all are gone, 

A single priest is hurrying on,— 
A léper6 both lame and blind 

Is hobbling through the church alone ; 
Another follows fast behind,— 

Yet still within the shaded aisle 

Two forms are lingering awhile, 

With downcast looks they blush and smile,— 

And they are standing side by side, 

As though ’twere bridegroom by his bride. 


And he hath ta’en the maiden’s hand, 
And kissed the gold-encircled fingers, 
And silent still the lovers stand, 
While quivering in his it lingers: 
Oh! cold were he could bear unmoved 
Such token that he was beloved! 


“Juana! speak I not thy name?” 

A smile—a gentle “Si Senor!” 
From her sweet lips so softly came, 

And with it such assurance bore, 

‘That he whose heart had feared before, 
Although that heart was very flame, 
To dare, for one whose rank might claim 
The hand of kings; bold in her smile, 
Forgot reserve, and spurned at guile. 


«Lady, we’ve often met—forgive 

My daring to address you now; 

*Tis destiny—I only live , 

To gaze upon thy beauteous brow: 

In thy fair features dwells the shrine— 
The only one to me divine: 

We've met not idly now to part, 

No longer can I hide my heart; 

Then tell me, have I read aright 

The language living in thine eyes? 
Blush not, Juana—say, despite 

The dark and deep barrier that lies 
Between our fortunes—(you have heard 
Perchance, that mine is in my sword)— 
Oh, tell me, ere we leave this spot, 

That’s doubly hallowed now by thee, 
Have mine eyes truly read the thought 
That in this bosom hath begot 

Hopes wild as lover’s hopes ean be ? 

Or hast thou played with love—with me ?” 


His words were wildly eloquent,— 
His dark eye upon hers was bent; 
He saw her true soul mirrored there 
So purely, brightly, heavenly fair— 
So full of truthful innocence, 
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That for awhile his every sense 

Was riveted in that deep gaze— 

It answered him with lovelit blaze; 

And words were vain and worthless now, 
Her eyes, her throbbing breast and brow, 
Spurning the idle forms of art, 

Declared the feelings of her heart! 


Heaven itself knows nought of bliss 
Purer than the first wild kiss 

‘That crowns the transports of the lover; 
Added bliss would only mar ;— 
The rose leaf on the brimming jar 

Makes the crystal wave run over! 


Their lips in truest transport meet— 
The first time they have ever met; 
Those voiceless lips—those eyes of jet— 
Such truthful vows of love repeat, 


As never words have spoken yet. 
. * . * 


*Tis not a time to trifle here— 
Danger and death are lurking near; 
Home—home, fair maid! yon léperé 
That last went out—whence did he go? 
Methinks as he was lingering nigh, 
That there was malice in his eye: 
Should Lord Zavala only hear 

That she, his fondly cherished child, 
Held converse with a cavalier, 
_ A poor lieutenant of the guard, 

His rage would be both deep and wild, 
And he, the soldier, fortune-marred, 
Should sleep within a chamber barred. 


~ 


Ah! lovers, thou art blind to all 
Save thine own bliss—beware, its thrall, 


THE DEPARTED. 


BY J. ROSS DIX. 


Tury ate gone,—our old companions; 
They have bade the earth farewell, 
And have passed away like music’s tone, 
In a fadeless clime to dwell. 
They are gone from the paths by the hill’s green side, 
‘Where we used to stray when the daylight died,— 
From the mountain’s brow whence we watched the gleams 
Of evening sunlight on dancing streams, 
Whose flashing waters and feathery spray 
Were tinged with the hues of departing day, 


Shall we no more behold them, 
Beautiful as of yore? 
Will they not come with their looks of love 
From the undiscovered shore? 
No—they have passed like a dream away— 
Passed like the pleasures of yesterday ; 
Vanished, as stars which have left the sky, 
Leaving no record or trace on high :— 
As the cherished notes of some song’s glad tone 
That lives but in memory—so have they flown. 
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Though circling with but slender wreath, 
Oft binds to danger, doom and death! 
. . . . * 


They’ve parted from that short embrace— 
Yet ere they leave that sacred place, 
Now doubly hallowed as the spot 
Where they have vowed to love and cherish, 
In words that ne’er will be forgot, 
Whose sweet remembrance cannot perish; 
Pledge has been passed to meet again 
At midnight in the almond grove, 


Fit place to ‘list the voice of love,— ae? 
Unheard here may its accents fall— Jon 
A boat may reach it from the main, <i. 
And o'er the vine-clad garden wall 4h. 
May lover easy access gain: Lee 
“Go, ere the slave Palome may see us! 
Fail not—my love—my life—Adios!” sorry 


She passes to the open street, 
Her servants wait by the volanta, 
And place the cushions for her feer— 
Her dark eye from behind the manta 
Is glancing to the chapel door,— 
San Rosa’s in the corridor; 
She waves her small, white, jeweled hand! 
I would not give one grain of sand 
For all Zavala’s care and caution— 
Not harder task to fix the flame— 
Not harder task the winds to tame,— 
*T were easier to bar the ocean, 
Than woman loving to regain 
From him she loves, who loves again, 
The object of her deep devotion! 
“Oh! bolts and bars will worthless prove — ey 
To keep from me the maid I love!” 20% 


iad 
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But the music of their voices 
Tn our hearts is lingering now,— 
Those silvery notes we loved to hear r 
*Neath the pine-tree’s rustling bough. 
And the once glad hearth has a vacant place,— 
We look in vain for some cherished face; 
Darkened in death is some gentle eye 
That looked on our childhood lovingly ; 
Spring shall return us the rose’s breath, 
But what shall lighten the eye of death! 


Have they for aye departed— 3 
Those forms the tomb hath veiled— 
And will the light of their sunny eyes. 
For ever be concealed? Yor 
No—ye will follow—ye too must go 5 
From al] that ye cling to and love below; 1 
Prepare, then, to join in that shining band 
Who wander on through that glorious land, 
Where friends before ye have gone to dwell, 
Where the tongue ne’er utters one sad Farewell! _ 


THE HAUNTED FOREST. 


LD things are fast be- 
coming new. Ancient 
fashions and articles of 
dress are brought up 
@ from oblivion and re- 

suscitated. Antique 
h pieces of furniture, their 
coevals, are hunted out 
in their hiding-places in 
the duct corners of dilapidated, poverty-stricken 
buildings, where they seemed long ago to have 
settled in their final rest beneath the drapery of 
] many generations of spiders, and come back to 
| light. The different members of sets of porcelain, 
F 


plate, delph, glass, and other wares, which, like 
those of a family, have long been divided by the 
shifting and chances of time and fortune, and have 
changed their uses and their stations, as they have 
survived or changed their owners, are sought after 
with the zeal of Zaban for his images—are evoked 
from their hermit seclusion, and set, as household 
gods, in splendid edifices, to shine with more than 
seven-fold pristine brightness. 

_ Cabinets, tables, chairs, and their et ceteras, re- 
turn on their rickety limbs from the dust and 
_ shades of past centuries, and after revival and re- 
juvenescence from the friction of the scraper, and 
being clothed upon with a new coat of varnish, 
reprove the love of change and want of taste which 
succeeded their day and cast them into obscurity 
by taking the highest places in favour and in 
It is anera of vision. The chattels of our an- 
cestry arise and come forth, joint to joint, from 
4 their burial-places, pointing to the past, and saying 

E to the present generation of tableaux vivans, (or, 
rather, mourans,) that they also must soon disap- 

: dpe + sai the stand to other travesties of 


= ean stcange that sucha title as the present 
I story has assumed, should, spectre-like, pre- 


side over achapter? Is it surprising that some of 
¢ apparitions who were cotemporary with the first 
of these old movables—who may have 
| familiar with them of old, and have glided 
‘amongst them in their shadowy visits in the 
‘ts they once occupied, should come back 
lpr nate of notice and veneration as 


wos bcthere! ne have been themselves the 
first and rightful” owners of these temporali- 


with which they were once burdened. 
, in the pure Pilgrim land, if tradi- 
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tion and history speak truth, there have been not 
only witches, but genuine, unsophisticated, Puri- 
tanical ghosts!—some visible, some audible, and 
others that could make themselves either or both 
at will. 

Yet good old Governor Winthrop has left on 
imperishable record a fact which seems to be an 
episode to the general description and demeanour 
of these mysterious people of vision and auditory. 
In the notes of one year, he has it—‘‘ This year, 
one James Everell, (a sober, discreet man,) and 
two others, saw a great light in the night time, 
near Muddy river. When it stood still it flamed 
up, and was about four yards square; when it ran 
it diminished into the figure of a swine, and ran 
swift as an arrow towards Charlton, and so up and 
down two or three hours. They had come down 
in their lighter; and when this was. over, they 
found themselves carried back against wind and 
tide, three miles to the place where they started 
from.’?* 

Now, the pious chief magistrate gives not a 
word to indicate his opinions of this strange sight ; 
but probably he never thought of explaining it by 
natural philosophy. Nor could he have supposed 
it a revenant of one of said race feloniously slain. 
Without doubt, he conscientiously believed himself 
to be recording, for the good of posterity, a lumi- 
nous trick of the arch-deceiver—to make a brilliant 
exhibition by veiling his ‘‘ miscreated” form in a 
covering of light. Yet, could his mind have shot 
forward and looked into the future even to this 
date, he would have seen that his note was of an 
ante fact, or a type of the brilliant lights that, in 
our day, are produced by the ‘‘ taking off’? of the 
multitudes of the bristly people that fall in the 
west to enlighten our northern darkness with their 
beaming apparitions on our mantles and tables, to 
the great relief and peace of leviathan on his bil- 
lowy bed. 

But the ‘‘spirit cf the pilgrim’? has, in certain 
instances, been thought so tenacious of this, his 
‘*new world,” as to prefer it to one newer, even 
after his body had disappeared from the face of its 
earth, and to return in phantom form to linger 
around its old familiar scenes, as loth to quit them; 
or, sometimes, perhaps, unable to rest till it had 
revealed important facts of interest or of guilt, by 
leading those concerned to the investigation of sub- 
jects allied to them. It was never the red man in 
his shroud of skins and feathers who appeared as 
the ihjured or the guilty ghost, whatever the 
wrongs he had suffered or the vengeance he had 

* See “ Winthrop’s Notes,” &c. 
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taken might have been ;—it was always the pale- 
faced European or his Ethiopian slave, who re- 
appeared. 

If these spectral visitants were somewhat laid with 
the felling of the forest trees, and, as population and 
knowledge increased in the cities, were scattered 
to the purlieus—if they were thence driven to take 


refuge in the small villages and the new and } 


thinly-settled country towns, till they finally dwin- 
dled away, still they left behind them a long train 
of ghost-stories which did not entirely subside until 
avery recent date. And the sacred truth of all 
these was most religiously avouched by the faith 
of every narrator’s grandmother, or some other 
pious chronicler, who knew all about the visitations 
and even the suspected crimes for which they were 
permitted ! 

Sixty years ago, a country inn, in the green 
mountain state, (then denominated “the New 
State,”?) was a very different place, and its inmates 
different people, from those of the present day. 
So, too, did a tract of its land present the aspect 
of a wilderness, which has since budded and blos- 
somed as the rose. 

Well, sixty years ago, on the high road that led 
through a tract of dense-forest ground, and on the 
skirt of that forest, in a thinly-settled township of 
Vermont, there stood an inn, offering such accom- 
modation and refreshment to the weary traveller 
as the time and the place may be supposed to have 
afforded. The landlord, an astute, honest-faced, 
two-handed Yankee in the subtlest sense of the 
word, secularly obedient to the apostolic injunction, 
was not, indeed, ‘‘ forgetful to entertain strangers,” 
and while attending to the supply of their creature- 

mforts, he often entertained them with food for 

mind—still looking to the recompense of the 
reward. 
_ He had a curious set of stories to tell his 
guests, to make them slow to quit his premises; 
and, though a rubicund, full-faced, broad-shoulder- 
ed, short, rotund figure, that looked as if matter 
had prevailed in the composition of his obese per- 
son almost to the exclusion of spirit, he still had 


‘sagacity enough stored away somewhere beneath 


his knit cap of green yarn, generally to know just 
what arrow would hit the mark. He made his 
bar-room a cheerful and comfortable resort, not 
only to the traveller from afar, but also to his 
widely-scattered neighbours and fellow-townsmen, 


‘who, returning home at night from their hard day- 


labour, loved to break the monotony of the way by 
dropping in to inquire what news had come from 
the lower towns, or from down below—their com- 


‘prehensive term applied to all between Vermont 


and the salt sea. Here, too, they frequently re- 
freshed themselves with that ‘‘ cup o’ kindness,” 
reeking and hissing from the recent immersion of 
the hot poker at the hand of Captain» Barney, 
which, in these temperate times, will probably 


never be brought up, even as an antique, nanfely— 


the mug of foaming flip. Thus the inn became at 
once a resting, drinking and gossiping-place. 


Rn 


“Landlord,” said a tall, gentlemar 
equestrian traveller one evening, as he ro 
the supper-table, and brought the sides o 
perfine surtout together on his breast, 
of one about to depart—‘*‘ landlord, will 
me your bill and have my horse brought up ? 

“* Sir,” said the shrugging host, assuming: 


intend to go through the dark forest to-n 
**And why not, sir??? asked Mr. 
“‘T have important business that requil 
sence at W early in the mornin 
evening is clear and pleasant, though there 
moon; and as to darkness, my good Br ht 
see though it were black as herself. She 
and light-footed, fleet as a leopard, and ger 
lamb; she will soon skim over the ground.’ 
‘*Blessed be her eyes if they do not~ 
much !—blessed be her eyes if they do not 
much, sir,” replied Barney. ‘Can she 
fright 2° i% 
‘“Too much of what? A fright from wh 
said Mr. Barkeley. ‘* You talk darkly, sir. 
“You'll have light enough to show 
mean when you get into the depth of the 
said Barney. ‘‘I mean to ask if your ho: 
outrun a spirit; and that if she does not st 
much of another world’s inhabitants for 
beast to look on without terror, I mistake, 
entertain you scot free, when you come 
you ever do come alive. Do you know thz 
must go directly over the haunted grounc 
‘‘ There is no haunted ground,” dares Mr. 
eley, drawing on his gloves, ‘‘ except 
guilty conscience or a superstitious 1 
makes it such. I have no fears of the de 
good have no desire to return, and if th 
would only be for good; the wicked are in 
a prison; and as to the living, I have ‘gi 
cause to do or wish me evil. I do not fee 
spectres.” 
By this emphatic speech, the attention 
several guests was drawn towards the t 
from the different parts of the room, wh 
were imitating the polished Athenians, | 
desire to hear or to tell some new thing, f 
closely than by their looks and attitudes 
knowing expression by one, and a significant 
of the head from another, evinced that had th 
been an empanneled: jury, and life or death 
issue, the stranger must have lost his case. — 
“You wouldn't feel quite so stout- 
you’d seen what I have,” said a brawny 
wood-cutter, in a RR frock, with 
beside him. 
‘*No,”? said the Piast asian 
seen as many trees standing to stare me 
till I could lay them by the axe at the ro 
have, I think I should not. But what 
you have seen so wonderful, young man 
“Oh, that’s the very Speer 
thing that nobody can tell !?? ied 
“But I wish it was ving seas 


_ I didn’t see the white ghost that has 
Ir y, but I did see something from the 


regi pemaiticing ng straight up through the 


ed as if it was burning inward, to dike 
at wore it like a blanket, hot enough, I 
think ; and it had dark spots, or stains, as 

Brewer spouted on to’t, and all the flames 
where it went couldn’t burn’em out. No, I didn’t 
see the white. figger that sometimes stands near 
| close by the road—the one that was 
suppose. But Uncle Ned saw it once, 


to see the fiery one. 
was a coming home one dark night, thinking 
z on airth but the length of the road and 
and how I wished I could strike into 
e wood and get to it by going across, in- 
d of stretching all the way round. Growler 
was: ng along by my side, when all at once he 
stopped, and went ‘ wooh! wooh! wooh!? I turned 
to see ee tother shoulder what he was at, and 
1 stood what I’ve told you of, right against 
_ in a little from the road, amongst the dark 
_ qrees/and bushes. I looked and looked till my 
ck fire, and I began to think I was going 
up, too; and I thought Growler seemed 
hing that was strange about me, for 
d whined, and acted so, that I took 
and he with me, dodging sometimes 
m, and sometimes before and sometimes 
ee while my feet went ‘tunk, tunk, tunk,’ 
ear and sounded as if the ground all 
ras hollow, and my heart thumped just as 
e alive coal. But my axe was 
her. I believe if I’d dropped it into 
would have swum, like the axe in the 
But I didn’t look back, for I’d no notion 
turned into a pillar of fire and brimstone, 
7 the sarpent of the wilderness; so I cut 
breath failed, and I don’t know whether 
4 way heels gave out first, but down I 
d forgot every thing. I didn’t know 
come of me; but by-and-by I begun 
> my senses, when the first thing I 
» great, warm, heavy thing laid right 
I didn’t know whether I could move 
éd down for ever; but I thought I’d 
ed a foot a little, and then got the use 
d; I put it ont to feel what was on me, 
irst thing I touched was Growler’s paw 
id was I to find it wasn’t the paw of the 
as 


be more under it than then,” 
, snapping the thread of the 
ca te al and you 
sr need to fear ghosts. Our guide-book 

iiderne: 5 nevedpheindetpenigter : 
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air, ‘‘many have seen strange sights on that spot 


’ who wouldn’t tell any thing false for their right 
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hand, and who are no more under the power of the 
evil-one than the people are down below, in Boston 
thereabouts, where they had been to trade, when 
they were frightened as they went honestly home, 
feeling that they had cheated nobody, however they 
might have come off themselves; and that, if sin 
does stick between the buyer and seller like a nail 
in the joints of a wall, it didn’t stick on their side 
of the bargain. Some times a tall white figure 
stands near the road, and a little from it the one 
that Zeb saw. Some foul deed must have been 
done there.’? 

‘Gentlemen, good evening,” said the traveller, 
turning, and inwardly smiling at the credulity of 
the simple-hearted group on which he closed the 
door of Captain Barney’s inn. 

And now is he out, on his gallant black steed, 
that curvets and dances beneath him, with feet light 
as a Mercury, as she tunes herself for the forward 
pace, and then strikes off at full speed into the 
depth of the forest. ‘* What,’? says he to himself, 
‘*can these strange people have conjured up as a 
scarecrow to themselves and others? Ignorance 
is, indeed, the mother of superstition, and thus the 
grandmother of a thousand bugbears—the very one 
who makes these vulgar stories all so true!” 

Thus meditating, he proceeds rapidly till he has 
gained the heart of the forest, when, suddenly, he 
perceives unusual symptoms of reluctance to for- 
ward motion, with a blowing and sheering off, in 
his trusty Bright. He urges her on, but her in- 
clination is backward or oblique, and her hind feet 
are crushing the leaves and bushes that border the 
road side. What can she see? Surely she has 
not a guilty conscience nor a superstitious imagi- 
nation. She is well-bred, too; but she trembles, 
puffs, and brings all her feet together for a sidewise 
spring. At this moment, the eye of her rider had 
a glimpse of a tall white object, dimly defined, 
standing near the road, and a little beyond it one 
of strange aspect, presenting at once brightness 
and blackness. But the more he views it the 
brighter it seems to grow. Determined to pass, he 
touches the satin side of the quivering Bright with 
the spur. By one spring she has cleared the 
ground, and darted forward from under him as an 
arrow from the bow. At the same instant, an arm 
from the white figure, smiting the front of his hat, 
has cast it off backward, while he is quietly lodged 
on a tuft of brakes by the wayside, between it and 
his departing horse, with one gloved hand plunged 
into a mass of wet, spungy turf, to investigate his 
condition and the cause of it at his leisure. 

The flying feet of Bright sound terribly, and the 
click of her shoes on the stones in her way seems 
like the last ticking of Time’s old family clock to 
the confused ear of her astounded owner, as she 
gallops off through the lone wilderness ; then tacks, 
and comes whinnying at a distance for her master, 
and stands scraping with her hoofs the bound of 
the enchanted ground, which she dares not overstep. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SHADOWS. 


Now hideous shrieks, like those of a woman or a 
child in distress, break forth from the thicket close 
by the grounded traveller. These are answered 
from another point by a wicked-sounding laugh— 
**ha, ha, ha!*? and this again by a hollow hooting, 
that comes in to fill the dismal round, as if the 
spirits of darkness were exulting in his distress, 
and celebrating his fall with a malignant glee. He, 
like the young wood-cutter, begins to question 
whether he shall ever be an upright man again, 
and feels that it is one thing to buckle on the armour, 
and quite another to wear it victoriously through 
the fight. He does not know but Zeb’s axe might 
swim here, since he could sink so low, and his 
good Bright be so wrought upon as to cast off her 
master and forsake him in the very moment of 
need. But he reassures himself as a single com- 
batant with many horrors, casts down his muddy 
glove as a challenge, and, rising, gropes for his ab- 
sent hat, that he may not share the fate of Absa- 
lom, should he ever be reinstated in the saddle. 
In doing this, he comes round to a quick and full 
éclaircissement of the whole matter. 

Near the road-side, with a few light, low bushes 
at its foot, stands fair and erect, a white birch tree, 
its bark of uncommon whiteness and smoothness, 
on the body free of limbs to a height somewhat 
above that of man’s stature. Then, branching out 
widely, some of its boughs reach partly over the 


passage, and many so low, that, by a slight eleva- © 


tion from the jump of his horse, the rider’s hat 
had come in contact with one of them and had 
thus been dislodged. The other mysterious object 
is also stripped of its terrors, and stands revealed 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the decaying trunk of an old forest tree, whose 
aged head and withered limbs were long ago struck 
off by time and his tempests, and which now, in 
its perishing state, has become in part that phos- 
phorescent material so common in decaying vege- 
table substances, particularly in the stumps of trees 
as they moulder away, and familiarly called light 
wood. 

The birch, though in the day-time not distin- 
guishable from many others around, is yet so lo- 
cated as, at least, to appear ambiguous at a slight 
glance from those seeking horrors in the night 
time; and in those cases here, as in others, one 
coward’s story has become the mother of many. 

Light is a wonderful dispeller of fear. Those 
who passed this way by day, were so familiar with 
the view of the white birches around, as never to 
suspect that they were in the presence of the appa- 
rition; while the fiery spectre, like many other 
objects of physical and of moral vision, lost its 
brightness before the face of day. 

Mr. Barkeley took his affrighted horse kindly 
by the bridle, and soothing her as the young hero 
of Macedon did his, when he turned his head from 
the shadow, remounted and pursued his way, 
leaving the melancholy night birds, the owls and 
the whip-poor-will, to serenade the — 
with their horrible concert. 

‘And so,” thought he, “this is chovgiill 
which the cunning old tavern-keeper holds for the 
> simple to springhis game! When return I'shall 
make an explanation that will break some of the 
meshes of his snare, and deprive him of many 


silly birds he has caught as night-lodgers.2? . 
aM. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SHADOWS. 


BY ELLA LORN. 


In the early time, when the day was young, 

And the stars their first bright chorus sung; 

When the earth her joyous race begun, 
Enlightened and cheered by the glowing sun: 
Fer sin and sorrow came to blight 

The glories of the new-born light, 

It chanced that Light with Darkness met, 

When the eve came on and the sun was set,— 
‘They sportively mingled while day was declining, 
And the Light and the Darkuess were gracefully twining; 
But when the last ray sunk to soft repose, 

Of the closing day, a fierce contest arose. 


j 

Old Darkness contended that ere the birth 

Of the moon and the stars and the beautiful earth, 
He reigned over chaos with might and power,— 
He knew no day, he measured no hour ; 

No element rose in his vast domain— 

He threw over all his shroud and his chain; 

He brooded alone in his might and his pride, 

And he claimed the vast universe for his bride. 


“But a mightier than thou from the realms 
Came forth on an errand of glory and love ; 
The elements moved in his graceful train:” roghss 
Said Light, “*twas the day that broke thy chain: “the: 
He called forth the Sun in his pride and might, = 
And the bride he chose was the beautiful Light; 
She smiled and blushed in the rosy hour, ‘ 
When the Sun walked forth in his glorious power— 
And she brought forth the stars to deck the night, 
Those radiant children of heat and light. 

“> 
“Then I flew to the realm where the storm-king Swale 
And I asked the aid of his wizard spells: 


He sent the winds in their might to shroud adil 
The sun and the stars in a fathomless cloud; wes 
His thunders he sped with a terrible sound, fe] 
And wakened the depths of the great profound. 
“He shrouded the sun, but I returned Seance J 


When the flash of the lightning glared and burned; 
I sought where the darkest cloud was laid,j 


et ot 


a 


4 


five. 2 

$ my flashes played; 

h with his voice of pride— 
less at his side; 

s I flashed my ery ray, 

low my terrible way. 


Ligue changeable moon, 
pate for my footsteps soon ;— 
hasten upon her way, 
the track of the orb of day; 
Tasked a shroud of the stormy king, 


eri e twinkling | Stars to fling: 
Imost fancied that chaos again 
to his ancient, his lost domain; 
d my sister Silence to keep 
atch over Nature’s sleep. 


‘eare for thy ways of guile; 

y power, I heed not thy wile; 

e arm of the mighty who gave 

oer the earth, o’er the air and the wave: 
my allies, my glorious light 

; all that is is fair and bright. 

n the beautiful arch that bows ° 
rher the rain descends, and the sunlight glows; 
y tint of the heavenly span 
ope | ee man; 
ul man, erect and proud, 
er and die in thy gloomy shroud: 
st live in the maiden’s raven hair— 

* _ wanting to make it fair; 

sake thy home in her gitty eyes— 

my presence their beauty dies. 
birds with my morning eall—~ 
ire the flow’rets fall; 
open their buds and bring 
ng rich to my favourite spring; 
with a richer light, 
in his Summer's flight; 
fruits of the Autumn advance, 
‘in a fairy dance 
st rays my powers give, 
pulp and the juices together live.” 
7 . 
beauty! one more device I know— 
may thy stars may glow, 
mayst walk in thy garments of light, 
ollow thee ever with shadow and blight. 
plants that thou canst bring, 
in a shadow my power shall fling; 
flowers, all blooming and gay, 
Dec and tintless before me shall lay; 
as he wings his graceful flight 

sions of air and the realms of light, 
ark shadow upon the earth, 
lowly birth; 


t I saw thee, to my breast 
—a not unwelcome guest: 
et eyes I saw him dart— 


ae 
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' bis ome t dwell with me: 
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The fairest may walk in their strength and pride, 
Pil laugh them to scorn on the other side ; 

The child shall shriek when he sees me fall 

In grotesque columns upon the wall; 

The mother turns pale when deformed and wild, 
She sees the dark image of her child. 

My Shadows shall fall when the night is high— 
When the moon rides forth in the star-lit sky ; 
Dark and deadly my form shall lay, 

When the sun shines in the meridian day ; 
When the morn is young, or the eve comes on, 
Pll creep in my length o’er the grassy lawn; 
Descend in my might from the flying cloud, 

And lay on the glorious earth like a shroud; 

Pll on thy every footstep attend, os 
And the Light with the shadow shall ever blend” 


And there it lies, and it pierces deep, 

When the heart of man in the light would sleep; 
Like the spirit upon the Jewish king, 

It broods a dark and a deadly thing: 

It comes when afiliction bows the soul, 

And self creeps in on the sacred whole; 

When the soul would ascend on the wings of prayer, 
The world, like darkness, is mingling there ; 

When, thirsting, we seek bright wisdom’s way, 

Like a pall it hangs across our way ; 

In the hour of mirth, when the heart is glad, 

The cheek turns pale and the eye grows sad. 

Young beauty was whirling in giddy maze— 

I sought in her passion-lit eye to gaze ; 

But there flitted a Shadow of sorrow and gloom— 
"T'was the Shadow of Death—twas the blight of the tomb 


I saw a beautiful child at play— 


Her eye was bright and her step was gay; 


But e’en as she moved on her glittering way, 
The Shadows of Death before her lay; 

They crept o’er her wasted form’s repose, 

And stole from her blooming cheek the rose; 
They hid in the folds of her sunny hair, 

‘And dampness and mildew gathered there ; 
They fell on her spirit all buoyant and gay, 

And crushed and blighted that spirit lay; 

But she raised to heaven her streaming eyes, 
And faith shone bright in the cloudless skies. 
The light that descended in that bright ray, 
Chased the Shadows of Death away; 

But they gathered again, round her early tomb, 
And they hang there still in sorrow and gloom. 
Yes! sin, and sorrow and death and care, 

Are the shadows that haunt and that frighten us here; 
But there is a region beyond the tomb, 

Where falls no shadow, where comes no gloom: 
Oh! when shall the weary spirit arise 

To the shadowless land beyond the skies! 
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A SONG.—WHEN FIRST I SAW THEE. 


‘Must I for him the eage unbar 

‘To plume his wings and haste afar? 
Oh, say not “yes,” delicious maid; 
But rather grant thy gentle aid 

To keep the pretty prisoner where 
He cannot sport in Freedom's air; 
Or only be allowed to flee 

From thee and back again to me. 


BY C. F. HOFFMAN. 


Y fair friend Emily { perior fever, as you call it, that I feel as if I hada 


D—, is certainly 
a very amiable girl, 


Mackinaw and the 

Manitoulin islands, 

a summer or two 

ago, her frequent at- 
tempts to practise the diablerie of an Indian medi- 
cine-man have made her rather unpopular with her 
old friends of both sexes. 

‘The feats of these aboriginal jugglers, curious 
and unaccountable as they are, would set but illy 
upon a woman even if successful; while their fail- 
ure, when attempted, make her positively ridicu- 
lous, if not, indeed, offensive. In fact, I know of 
no more absurd and unfeminine position, of the most 
exceptionable kind of blue-stockingism, than for a 
_ young woman to arrogate the power of tracing the 
principles of natural philosophy in the mountebank 
tricks of a savage—tricks which Mr. Cass, School- 
craft, and other explorers, have, indeed, confessed 
savoured of something like magic, while they dis- 
missed them with due contempt for their performers. 
T can conceive, I say, no more unfeminine waste of 
ingenuity than the attempt to philosophize upon 
these barbarous mysteries, unless it be the most 
exceptionable conduct of Miss Emily in attempting 
to experiment upon them practically. 

I may seem severe, but I do hate what is called 
“*an enterprising woman !” 

_ How Miss Emily obtained the ayong-o-wayou, 
or invisible mantle, from the Ojibbiway juggler, I 
am unable to say. The only other specimen of 
this singular article ever brought within the scope 

_ of civilization, is supposed to be that in the museum 
of St. Petersburg, upon which Von Stoffhoff, the 
famous Russian chemist, has written so ingenious 
anessay. The texture of this singular fabric, as the 
general reader is probably aware, is so prepared, 
chemically, as not to refract the rays of natural light. 
They do not pass through, as is the case with glass 
and some other vitreous substances, nor are they 
reflected as by the metals and other opaque bodies, 
but glance off entirely. The fabric, which is of a 
brownish-gray or asbestos colour, it is well known, 
loses its invisibility the instant the flame of a lamp, 
candle, or most probably any other artificial light 
is brought near it. It has been averred, too, that 
when wet, the ayong-o-wayou loses its invisible 


Property. 
Dear George,” said Emily, mentally, ‘I will 
be near you at that breakfast party to-morrow 


morning. You have laughed so at my Lake Su- 
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perfect right to prove in any way the pc 
the Ojibbiway lore I have there learned. 
be near you, but invisible; and if, perch 

jest with that rude Tom Vantimar about 
dulous enthusiasm, I will turn the laugh 
hereafter in a manner that cannot, but sti 


Emily could scarcely sleep from impatie 
the project in execution. ‘*‘ Would George 
her behind her back? How could she 
a thing of him! He was, to be sure, ‘a 
teaze,’ but George was incapable of that. 
he would rather be likely to check the di 
others. But would others mention her n 
disrespect? Who would be these? Wouk 
talk of her at all? Men always talk of wo 
when alone together—certainly they do. 
subject could be more interesting? They 
talk of their acquaintance; she was 
that. They must mention her—but how? 
eners hear no good of themselves.’ Ah, I 
thought. Is this honourable thus to steal 
Pshaw, ‘tis only a joke!” 
The morning has come ; the enterp 
Emily, wrapped in her invisible mantl 
ceeded in getting out of her father’s house 
much difficulty. She has walked rapidly to 
ington Square, and, all out of breath, is 
on the steps of Mr. ****’s, where the ¢ 
la fourchette is to be given. How in the y 
she to get in? 
Reader, you think this a very simple mi 
I know you do, because you confound invi 
with impalpability. You think Miss Em 
have gone through the keyhole. But not 
The steps had that morning been freshly 1 
with Croton. Poor Emily’s thin shoes 
thoroughly damp. It was most imprud 
main standing there. Yet she could not ring 
might, indeed, have rung, and glanced invi 
the servant as he opened the door, but 
not think of this ; she must stand there for 
occasion for it to open. J 
The clock struck ten. A formal-lookit 
tleman hurried up the steps as if too |: 
rang the street-bell eagerly, and turned 
scrape the mud from his boots. The door 
that moment opened, and Emily made 
into the hall, followed by the formal-looki: 
Stupid man!—how long he takes to di 
his old-fashioned surtout ; he wears Ind 
too, and the servant must draw them ¢ 
Will he never have done smoothing his | 
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} mirror in the cloak-stand? But now he 

te de last, slash, hase the breakfast-room. 

; _ Emily presses forward, and the servant, in his 
officious flourishes to throw open the door for the 
stranger, treads upon her toes as she is in the act 

of gliding i in before him. Poor girl, she dare not 

ery out, and she nearly faints with pain suppressed. 
She recoils backward into the hall, and the door of 

the breakfast-room is closed upon her. 

1 Alack for poor Miss Emily! Shall she abandon 
q her design and beat a retreat? There seems now 
t to be | a chance to do so with safety. And how 
z very disagreeable is that draft of air coming up 
from the kitchen ;—but no, it heralds a servant 
with a fresh plate of muffins. He opens the break- 
st-room door, and Emily, by a bold effort, suc- 

ed: in squeezing herself into the room after him. 


7 , y of her spirits at finding herself now 
y in the midst of a gay party of bachelors, 
4 first almost too much for her. She throws 
7 erself on a sofa, and secure in her invisibility, 
_ does not hesitate to recline at length for a few 
7 ew to recover from her fatigue. 


4 CH that’s a famous spaniel of yours,” said 
e of the young bloods to another. ‘‘ What the 

is he smelling about by that sofa?’ 
or Emily was always a great favourite with 
oddly he acts; the fellow is certainly 
7 about something,” cried Jim, looking at 
7 ugh his eye-glass. ‘‘ Jump up, my good 
: dog did jump up, and so did Emily, while 
( dashing spaniel, encountering her rising 
was thrown by the shock fairly into the lap 
e ee gentleman before mentioned. 
tor, pon my soul, I ask your pardon for 
never knew any thing so extraordinary 


See him now—see him now. Seek 
eek it. What under the sun can he be 


ee: in my opinion, is going mad,” 
e ‘«There is no species of tetanus, 
dy, in sel of which I have such a horror 
ed hydrophobia.*? 
w, my dear doctor; he is only getting a 
, which pups of bi high blood are very 
t to.?? 
-God’s sake, then, turn the brute out,” 
ppleton Casey, helping himself to a slice 
de fois gras. “If you will waste such 
3 as these upon a dog, you ought to expect 
mld go ——”” 
re we shall never find his master till he 
his tailor,” interrupted Hamilton Fitz 
“viz. into a fit.” 
ge, my dear fellow,” said another, ‘‘T 
we were to have neither women, smoking 
-at this breakfast.” 
romen!?? shouted three or four 
the deuce did that little shoe come 
‘e its way into George’s quarters 2”? 


‘* Shoe—a lady’s shoe !—where, where 2°? 

‘‘There—there under the sofa. Look at it— 
look for yourself, old fellow.?? 

“* A woman’s shoe, and a devilish pretty one,” 
cried George, taking it up. 

Poor Emily felt herself blushing scarlet. The 
shoe had slipped off in her encounter with the spa- 


niel, and once withdrawn from beneath her veil of 


invisibility, it, of course, became perceptible. 

“* Gentlemen,” said Stoppleton Casey, ‘‘ I move 
we resolve ourselves at once into a committee of 
the whole, to investigate the history of this shoe and 
ascertain its real owner.’? 

‘*Owner,”’ cried Vantimar; ‘‘why, ’tis plain 
it must have escaped from the doctor’s pocket when 
he sprung out of the way of that crazy spaniel. 
There certainly was no shoe there when we sat 
down to breakfast.” 

“*My pocket, Mr. Vantimar! I assure you, 
sir, and I would have every gentleman present 
made aware that ——” 

‘That ’tis the shoe of your pretty patient, Miss 
Emily D——,” said Casey, significantly. ‘* Look 
here, boys, here’s her name written in it by the 
Parisian shoemaker—‘M°*lle Emilie D——.’ Bar- 
ry, that cur of yours is worth something, after all.?? 

““Yes, he can find the ‘foot-prints which, per- 
haps, another’ might miss without his help. Bless 
me, George, why do you look so pale ?”? 

** Pshaw, I’m not pale.” 

** No, you are scarlet now; but that gives more 
colour to the thing, you know.” 

* Faugh, I’m sick of being quizzed about Emily. 
D—. Yet I did fancy her once as much as any 
fellow.?? 

‘Once, quotha, ‘Fanny was younger than she 
is now, and prettier, of course.’ ”? 

‘*Prettier—no, by Heavens! I never saw that 
girl look better than she did just after her trip to 
the Lakes; but I couldn’t go her Indian necro- 
mancy and metaphysics. She ought to turn au- 
thor; that’s all she’s now fit for.’ 

‘*T wish she would, by Jupiter, and write some 
men articles for the magazines. 
males that scribble for them hold the pens of inva- 
lid chambermaids.”’ 

‘Yes, and one half the women write like ad- 
venturous waiters.’ 

“‘That’s what I call the Pecksniffian school of 
kitchen literature,”’ cried Fitz Quirk, “combining 
the fashionable vivacity of a tailor’s apprentice 
with the candle-end-saving morality of a clergy- 
man’s housekeeper.” 

‘* Capital—capital!”’ said Casey. ‘If either of 
you three had put any thing as good in all those 


articles which have been ‘respectfully declined? by ‘ 


the magazines, Graham and Godey would cer- 
tainly have published you.” 

‘‘ But their poor treacle would never have tured. 
into such good vinegar if it had not been set aside 
to stand over,’’ whispered the doctor. 

‘* George, is that Emily’s likeness in Godey’s 
last fashion plate ?”? 


One half the — 
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“No. Is it yours?” 

** Mine? I mean the silly-looking girl standing 
up with a parasol in her hand.” 

“‘T mean the same.” 

‘‘But what a figure Emily would make for a 
fashion plate,”? pursued the same familiar young 
gentleman, who, obtuse to the double check he had 
dlready received, thought that the essence of wit 
still lay in ill nature. 

‘* Miss Emily,’’ said George, laying the empha- 
sis where he thought it belonged, in a discussion 
that seemed fast becoming too free—‘ Miss Emily 
D—, sir?” 

** Poh—poh, George, don’t get up your dignity; 
here’s the doctor just breathed a sigh as deep——” 

‘A sigh? I haven’t sighed,” replied the 
literal doctor, laying down his muffin. 

“T heard a sigh, by Jupiter ;—and there’s ano- 
ther,” cried the familiar gentleman. 

** Jim, tis that confounded dog under the table.” 

“Not it. Veto was sent out of the room half 
an hour ago. Barry, what are you doing with that 
shoe ?”? 

**2Pon my soul, do you know I think it feels 
warm inside?” said Barry, with a keen gaze, 
which he tried not to make significant. 

*«The shoe, I believe, belongs to the doctor,” 
said the young host, with ill-suppressed vexation. 
As George spoke, he was in the act of passing it 
to him he believed the favoured owner. The im- 
pulsive Emily rushed between them, and striking 
the shoe to the floor with an invisible blow, burst 
into tears. 

“«That’s a poor practical joke, dashing the shoe 
from my hand, whoever did it,”? said Vantimar, 
With a degree of temper that was not in the best 
of taste. 

**No one touched you that I saw,’ exclaimed 
Séveral voices, simultaneously. ‘‘ Throw that shoe 
into the corner, George, and don’t be studying the 
prismati¢ colours in that drop of hot water upon 
your ha: 

“*My tears must, indeed, be an enigma to him,” 
thought Emily, while in another moment she and 
hér shoe were equally forgotten subjects. 

Facts, fancies, the results of thought without 
its elaborations—things suggestive, merely, that 
would produce their conclusions in other companies 
—things conclusive, which had been suggested 
elsewhere, with reference of the slightest kind to 
things well known, and the absence of all painful 
attempt to prove things not yet fully adopted nor 
become a part of the atmospheric opinion of so- 
ciety—often a brisk difference of sentiment, but 
brief as it was brisk, and invariably shading off by 
some instant though apparently natural turn of the 
subject. - These were the conversational features 
that redeemed the careless rattle of Emily’s gay 
friends with something of elegance. But there 
was hardly enough of that polished mechanism of 
social intercourse to compensate for the absence of 
all earnestness. The empire of fashion is, within 
itself, a republic of tact, where talent, though ad- 
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mitted, is always suspected as an aristocrat, while 
people who betray that they have souls are looked 
upon as monarchists in disguise. Emily’s friend, 
George, who had a soul, and consequently too 
strong individuality of character to be a complete 
man of tact, seemed awfully bored at last with 
this demi-intellectual slip-slop. 

“ Fitz Quirk, do sing us a song,” said he. 

“* A song at this hour of the day ?”” 

“* Yes, a song; there’ 8 a piano behind you.” 

‘* Zounds, man, I should as soon think of drink- 
ing as of singing before dinner. T’ll take a cigar, 
though, George.” 

“* And so will I,” quoth the doctor. ** IT always 
relish a cigar after my coffee, morning or evening.” 

“‘ Doctor alive, *tis not the coffee—’tis the virgin 
freshness of a man’s mouth that commends a cigar 
at this hour—’tis the roseate and maiden smoke of 


the day—*tis like What the devil’s that? 
Look !? 
“© What?” 


“* Look—look there !°? 

‘* Where ?—where ? What?” 

“Look, I tell you! *Tis gone—no, there *tis 
again! By Heavens, gentlemen——!** 

** Are you ill, Fitz Quirk ?”” 

‘© What’s the matter with him?” 

“Til? No. You saw it, doctor—you 
have seen it! That lighted paper of vrais 
you touched your cigar with it—— 

“A lighted paper! What, allthis cot 
about an albrimetta?”’ 

‘Pshaw, not the paper itself—but surely some 
of you must have seen what its flare revealed? 
That arm—a woman’s arm——” 

“* Was it bare, Fitz Quirk ?”” na 

“I am not jesting, gentlemen, T assure you T 
am not jesting. Plain as the gloved hand in yon- 
der portrait, I saw a female wrist and fore-arm 
glancing between me and the doctor. I saw it on 
the instant he lifted the blazing paper, and and it va- 
nished on the instant that the paper Was 
guished !”” 1 iat 

‘« This is too absurd !”? cried one. : 

‘Doctor, do you carry portions of a * subject” 
about with you ?”” laughed another. ‘ 

‘Light another cigar, Fitz, and try again ae 
can quote appositely— 
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‘I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons——~ 


What’s that ?” 
‘Some beggar-woman weeping in the pass 
ye Upon my word, I really thought the 
was in this room, and was about to give the 
part of the quotation— 
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‘T hear a voice you cannot hear!’ 


And there again !—that broken sob ! 
there must be some ventriloquist amongst us! 
“*T hear it.”? ) 
**So do I.” 
“*So do not I,* quoth the doctor. 
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« Now it has ceased. Be silent, gentlemen, for 
a ment, and you will all hear it.° 
There was perfect silence for a few moments, 
id then a long, deep and suppressed sigh, as from 
e who had been holding the breath or restoring 
Epes with great difficulty—a sigh that sounded 
e the gasps of pain, was plainly audible. 
**Capital—capital. Fellows, we certainly have 
a ventriloquist among us—a ventriloquist, and a 
good one. I never heard a better. But I’ll bet 
Pll find out which one of you it is.” 
=e -* Done—a hat,”? said Quirk. 
; ‘Tis Fitz Quirk himself,” said Vantimar. 
* Another hat upon that,” rejoined Fitz. 
PSeaegg cried Vantimar. ‘‘ George shall be 


j “t Agreed; and I will soon determine the 
¢ t r.?? 
3 __ “Faith, I don’t see that that same is to be done 
; 80 easily.”? 
** Will you obey me ?”? 
— * All—all.?? 
. “Then, gentlemen, you will nso all of you, 
: except Fitz Quirk, to step into the entry for a few 
4 “moments.” 
_ Enmily’s heart now beat so audibly to her own 
ears, she feared its pulsations must be heard by 
o She well knew the acuteness and inge- 
nuity of George, and it was one of his peculiarities 
: of character that some sportive exigency like the 
, ‘ t would often call out a shrewdness and ac- 
= mind worthy of a much more important 
occasion. He had now evidently set his heart 
probing the mystery, and with all his keen 
upon the alert, how should Emily escape 
8 exposure so horribly mortifying at 
> hands of the man whom she most esteemed ! 
door closed after the retiring party. George 
‘Pitz Quirk stood there alone, as they thought, 
) silence. 
tz, the thing is settledalready. You are the 
ist, old fellow ;—I heard that same gasp- 


; and so did 1,7 rejoined "the other, as pale as 
= “T heard it, too, George ; but by Heavens 
it was not I who made the sound !”” 

George fixed his eye keenly upon him for a mo- 
“= “‘T believe you, Fitz,” he said, at length. 
e real practitioner must be using the key-hole. 
vill discover him yet. Pray you withdraw, and 
e others, each man separately, take your 
alone in this room with me.” 

, Miss Emily, how did thy heart fail thee at 


pitations when this arrangement should leave 
alone with thy admirer? 
oor Emily was, in fact, upon the point of faint- 
ight, and as the gentlemen had their backs 
her, she did not hesitate to seize upon some 
ene that stood upon a nest-table in the corner, 
j bale temples with it. A few drops of the 
uid fell se upon her inyisible mantle, and the places 


moment! How couldst thou hope to conceal 


thus spotted became, of course, at once visible. 
They were seen by Fitz Quirk as he turned to 
leave the room. 

‘* George,”? he exclaimed, pausing as he laid his 
hand upon the door, ‘‘ what is that gray substance 
hanging like dots in the air yonder ??? 

“« Where 2” 

“There by the window.” 

A stream of sunshine from the parting clouds 
poured at that moment between the drapery of the 
curtain. 

‘« ¢ Motes in the sunshine,’ *? quoth George. 

‘* Thundering big motes,” cried his companion. 
‘* Yet they must have been motes, too,’’ said he, a 
moment afterwards, ‘‘for they seemed to lose 
themselves as they passed downward into shadow.?? 

They had, indeed, ‘‘ passed downward,’ for 
Emily, unable longer to keep her feet, had sank 
upon the floor. ‘‘ Could I but get away from these 
men, this room, this house,’? she cried, in her 
heart, ‘‘never—never again should curiosity be- 
tray me into so painful, so unworthy a position.” 

The door at that moment stood wide open. The 
gentlemen were talking eagerly about the readiest 
and fairest means of detecting the ventriloquial 
mystery which puzzled them. Emily, with cha- 
racteristic decision, seized the opportunity, and 
passing through the midst of the group, dashed 
instantly into the entry. She could now breathe 
more freely. The first and most important step of 
her enfranchisement was obtained; but how is she 
to secure the others, There are yet two more 
doors to be opened before she can reach the street. 
Well, she must bide her time—somebody or other 
must soon pass in or out; and, in extremity, she 
will even venture upon the noise, of opening the 
doors, and fly as best she may. She must wait, 
however, till those horrid men have seated them- 
selves again in the breakfast-room before she at- 
tempts the latter. 

Poor, dainty little Emily, there is no chair in 
this inner hall, and she is so short that it is very 
difficult to seat herself on the refrigerator, yet on 
that convenience she is compelled at last to cool 
her nerves and rest those weary little limbs of hers. 

‘‘Well, well—try me, try me,” exclaimed a 
voice, just as she had seated herself, and in that 
moment a man was thrust out of the breakfast- 
room by his laughing comrades; ‘‘ try it any way 
you please,” said he, holding the handle of the 
door for a moment. ‘‘I will go into the entry for 
fifteen minutes, and leave all you in the room, 
since you have thus decided. But, by.Jupiter, you 
won’t a 

At that moment the door was shut upon him by 
those within. He turned round, and George him- 
self was standing within three feet of Emily! 

‘Keep away from the door, old fellow,” said a 
voice within. ‘‘ Honour bright, remember.”? 

‘* Honour bright it is,?? echoed George. ‘‘ Youll 
find me sitting on the refrigerator.”? 

Heavens! what a narrow escape was that for 
little Emily, as, speaking thus, he leaped up and 
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seated himself by her side !—yes, by her side, lady 
reader! Can you conceive any thing more unsen- 
timental ?—any thing, in fact, more positively in- 
elegant? ‘T'wo lovers—fashionable lovers—poetical 
lovers—yes, two lovers, both fashionable and po- 
etical, in the badly-lighted inner and lower hall of 
‘*a basement house,” sitting téte-a-téte upon a 
refrigerator ! 

What will they do? I mean, what will Emily 
do? ‘That’s the question —that’s it, exactly. 
What did they do ?—that is, what did Emily do? 
°Tis the lady who always does on these occasions. 
The gentleman is generally done. 
What did she do? Why, what would you do, 
ma’am, under similar circumstances? J ask you, 
Miss Reader, because no one knows better than 
yourself the irresistible powers of your sex—no 
one can more gracefully practise the wondrous tact 
of exercising those powers with a winningness to 
which every one of us must succumb. You think 
I flatter, but I do not. No, lovely reader, had you 
and I been seated there on that refrigerator—had 
you thrown yourself upon my—. 

Pshaw! what did Emily do ? 


| 


“Dov? Why, she took George into her con- 
fidence ! 

Well, how could that mend the matter ? 

How stupid! My dear madam, was there ever 
a bachelor that couldn’t be flattered out of his wits 
and his freedom, if a woman can once persuade 
him that her extravagance of conduct is called out 
by him only of created men?—that since Adam 
there never was another man, and till kingdom- 
come, never will be another who could touch th 
very tip of the glove of the little finger of his 

Yes, but to make a man believe that 
young lady, under the impulse of curioaity 
forgets propriety that—. 


must hasten to wash the ink from my fingers, a 
oon? ten ite f 
*****) Esq., to Miss Emily ——,” wh 
Dr. Taylor is to solemnize at Grace hee 
ten precisely. One word, though, at parting. We 

are to have a dejeuner a la fourchette afterwards, 
and I will seize some opportunity of loner ee 
they got off that refrigerator! 
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“Desire shall fail."—Eoct. xn. 5. 4; 

¥Z , 4 

Ox! now my heart beats wildly ; But they know not how it leapeth 2b ot, 
As the flutter of the’breeze, To the music of the breeze— ek 
And my song goes out as idly Or when the daylight sleepeth 250 


As the bird’s among the trees; 
Ive heard them tell of sorrow, 
But I never felt its sway— 
And I look that each to-morrow 
Shall be even as to-day. 


The joy of youth is on me, 
Its blithesomeness is mine,— 

And the voice of Love hath won me 
To worship at her shrine: 

> I gaze on Beauty’s features 

Till my charmed spirit whirls, 

And I deem them God’s best creatures— 
Those bright and loving girls. 


The breeze that sweeps the mountains— 
Tt is so wild and free— 
And the sparkling of the fountains, 
They are a joy to me; 
The streamlet’s voice of gladness— 
The bird that sweetly sings— 
Oh! earth hath nought of sadness 
In all her wondrous things. 


They think that I am changing— 
That my heart is growing cold,— 
That my spirit is not ranging 
As it was wont of old; 


Upon the golden trees. 


‘When the glorious day is ending, 
And the stars come forth above, 7 
They see not who are bending ee 


From their azure thrones of love; 5H) 
But I hear their solemn voices : 

Float through the silent sky— z= 
And my spirit, it rejoices oe id 

When I see them gliding by. pet 
They are hovering ever round me— roel 


It is this that makes me glad; 

For, like a spell they’ve bound me, 
Aad my heart cannot be sad; 

They breathe their soothing numbers 
Like music in my ear, 

And they watch above my slumbere— 
I have nothing to fear. 


Oh, when Life's ills assail me— 
When youthful friend’ are dead— 
When all desire shall fail me, 
And every hope has fled, — 
When my heart of life is weary, 
I would no longer stay;— 
Though the grave be dark and beri 
It opes an endless day. 


wy T is a pity we are so limited in 
costume. No word is more pre- 
valent than becoming, and no 
idea more commonly violated. 
As regards the dress of our own 
‘sex, I do not remember to have 
met a single exception to the 
faaling. of its almost entire deficiency, 
both in elegance and adaptation. The 
yest, cloak and robe de chambre, are the 
- only articles of male toilet that have any 
pretension to grace. It would be curious 
"to ascertain the original idea and psycho- 
history of the hat. There never was an item 
of dress invented so significant of utilitarianism. 
s formal and inflexible shape, dark hue and hope- 
, individuality, convey the notion of selfishness 
i aeeat. A hat is essentially anti-chivalric. 
It is useful to wave and hurra with, and to collect 
v and money, and abridge the play of hearts 
—for a touch upon its rim is deemed 
ant salutation by the English and Americans. 
is something very indicative of character in 
it and the manner in which it is worn. A de- 


bility to many a “‘ landless resolute,’ while 
lateral inclination imparts a look of dare- 
a even to a clerical physiognomy. Broad- 


in the Quakers; and very narrow, 
, denote pertness. Hatters should have 
nice sense of the appropriate. Non- 
may, With singular justice, be indulged 
relation to this particular of costume. It is quite 
to wear hats of Sa unless the dis- 
of faces and heads can be abolished. 
ber two anecdotes of hats, which each 
bes may serve to redeem the article in the 
‘ion of its enemies. Some years ago, a 
duellist lived at the principal hotel of Ham- 
He was forever seeking quarrels, and always 
man. One successful method of giving 
s to come in late to-dinner and abuse 
y stranger who had inadvertently ap- 
his chair. A gentleman newly arrived 
d of this as he was about to seat himself 
*s place. He calmly heard his feats of 
bed, and glancing at the chair, inquired 
hat, too?” On being answered af- 
ely, he deliberately threw it in the fire, and 
the seat, went coolly on ‘with his 
ner. the hero arrived and listened to the 
ts, phos withdrew, thinking such an ad- 
r ry must have skill equal to his daring. The 


ly-shaped crown and flat brim give an air of ; 


em to chasten the temper, or, at least, its | 


| 
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BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


other incident refers to an old man remarkable for 
his integrity, who wore the same hat so long that 
it became a proverb with his neighbours. At last 
he was seen one Saturday afternoon going home 
with a new hat on. The next morning all the 
fences in the vicinity bore the inscription—‘‘ John 
Green has got a new hat!” A compassionate 
friend went to the old man and informed him of 
this ridicule, offering to have the inscriptions erased. 
ere he made his appearance again in the streets. 
‘* No,” said the honest economist; ‘‘ go and add— 
‘And it is paid for!” 

Byron’s friend, Matthews, used to pay a shilling 
at an eating house in London, for the privilege of 
dining with his hat on—a mania none but an Eng- 
lishman could have experienced. 

The discomfort which hats occasion tall people 
are neither few nor small. Such as are obliged to 
frequent omnibuses and cabins, have especial need 
of aserene temper. There are so many fabrics of 
which caps may be made, and such a scope for 
taste in their design, that I marvel that good sense, 
to say nothing of a love of beauty, has not long 
ago introduced them to general use. Ophelia’s 
minute description of Hamlet’s wild bearing 
reaches its climax thus—‘“‘ his doublet all embraced, 
his hat upon his head ;’? but the sentiment attached 
to hats is incidental, not intrinsic. ‘They serve as 
effective back-grounds for symbolizing liberty in 


the form of a cockade; and poor Benedick’s smooth 


beaver evinced that his sturdy affections were con- 
quered at last. ‘‘If he be not in love with some 
woman,” says Claudio, ‘‘ there is no believing in 
old signs :—he brushes his hat o’mornings.” 

The flowing drawers of the Turks are emi- 
nently worthy of imitation by civilized society— 
and why should we not substitute the blouse for 
the frock-coat? Grace, comfort and economy, 
would all be promoted by the change; and the 
same garment of finer texture or richer hue—to say 
nothing of a little tasteful embroidery by fair hands 
—might become an excellent costume for special 
and festive occasions. Worldly-wise Polonius 
says, ‘‘ The apparel oft denotes the man.” Alas! 
since the frank days of Queen Bess, how has the 
tyranny of public opinion tended to make this 
maxim obsolete! Costume, I suppose, will only 
be reformed, like diet and the Indians, by associa- 
tion. Phalanxes of innovators will turn out in 
new garments and keep up each other’s moral 
courage in wearing a moustache or ruftles— by ex- 
ample. Independence in this regard is always 
deemed coxcombical, especially in this republic. 
Beggars, chimney-sweepers, and, now and then, 
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an oriental figure in our sea-ports, alone give any 
vivacious colouring te the streets. A fine winter, 
American day, however, exbibits a dahlia-variety 
of hues when ladies are at their noon promenade. 
Abroad, it would seem as if ingenious people 
sought indemnity for political restrictions by dress- 
ing to please themselves. Art continually re- 
proaches us on this subject. Why are Vandyke’s 
unknown portraits so attractive ? 


loses much of its essential meaning when trans- 


COSTUME. 


Simply because | 
they are picturesque. ‘The most expressive face | 


ferred to canvas, on account of the stock and } 


dress-coat on which it is mounted. The limited 
privileges of mankind on the score of raiment are 


, elaborate dress being a thing of artifice and 
| tation, seems to put off confidence and 


but typical of the monotony which society in this | 


age seems to have entailed on life. It is in good 
taste that black is the accredited colour, for doubt- 
less it is the best fitted to subdue all inequalities of 
form, and is associated with the idea of simplicity 
and dignity — qualities most appropriate to man- 
hood. 


; nal condition of society constantly in 


It is rather in the style than the hue of our ; 


garments that we require change; and this not to » 


minister to courtly fopperies, but for the sake of 
making dress like manner—an expression of the 
mind, and the machinery like the mysteries of life 
—poetical. 

It is pleasant to recognize the comparative free- 
dom of the gentler sex in relation tocostume. The 
anomalies to which they are liable spring, not as 
with us, from restriction, but license. There are 
considerations touching dress in women that go 
deeper than taste. This is, no doubt, a grand re- 
quisite for the lady—a sense of the appropriate— 
one of the rarest and most indefinable instincts; a 
recognition in apparel of what society demands in 
one of her position; harmony of colours; adapta- 
tion to form, complexion, circumstances, and even 
character. These various elements, constituting 
both taste and tact, appear in the attire as well as 
the behaviour of what we call a perfect lady. But 
‘in addition to these ideas, and far above and be- 
neath them, there is the sentiment of dress, the 
associations connecting it—not with society, which 
is the proper arena of the lady, but with the friend 
and the lover, the intrinsic sphere of the woman. 
A first-rate modiste can explain and apply the phi- 
losophy of dress, regarded as a conventional aid to 
success in life; but it requires deeper affinities to 
feel the many delicate and beautiful relations of 
this subject, which enter the heart through the 
imagination. The most obvious and striking fact 
in this view, is that simplicity triumphs over 
magnificence; nature, as usual, where the terms 
are even, takes the palm from art. To a man 

who has a genuine appreciation of the sex, a mind 
to perceive every latent grace and a heart to che- 
rish and forbear, as only nobleness and devotion 
can, all the tricks and detailed splendour of costume 
are a positive annoyance. The reason clearly is, 
that they are so many barriers and ceremonious 


: ence, the reserve which keeps the soul’s 


obstacles between him and the mind and heart 
with which he would commune. They painfully 
remind him that the being who has awakened his 
interest, it matters not whether as a genius, a 
beauty, or simply as a woman, is. the creature, 
more or less, of society, and that she is in some 
degree moulded by conventional influences. ‘The 
idea is thus suggested that her true nature is some- 
what perverted; she has adapted herself habitually, 
perhaps, to the world. Now, as the goal of all 
real feeling is truth and sympathy, urging the mind 
to track its fellow, the soul to claim its kindred— 


to postpone true communion, and keep the . 


‘*Women,” says a late writer, ‘‘ only dress 
tify men of gallantry; for the lover is always: 
pleased with the simple garb.” Hence it is” 
the most common and available personal ornaments 
are the most endearing. They have 
distinct from fashion. Thus, a veil Suggests in- 
numerable ideas, especially the sanctity of 


closed but to one presence. ‘I'he mezzano, as 
by every class of Genoese women, 
stranger like a romance of youth. Yet it is but 
simple embroidered handkerchief of white mu 
worn loosely upon the head. The most 
bonnet never can equal the graceful wpe 
this head-dress for a brunette. To figures 
certain mould the boddice is remarkably 
yet it is essentially the dress of a southern peasan 
The truth is, that female costume, regarded as ; 
matter of feeling, resolves itself chiefly nti 
arraying of the head and neck. It is co 
tively unimportant of what fabric a robe is 
posed, so that it fits the shape. I have seen 
women who appear better in calico than silk. 
is to the little inexpensive details that fancy ¢ 
Trent collars are infinitely more winsome 
priceless necklace; and a plain cap of lace, or 
simply arranged, hath a sweet meaning never 
diated from diamond coronets. Jean Paul say 
“ Nothing can embéllish a beautiful face more t 
a narrow band that indicates a small wound di 
crosswise over the brow.’? 
Now, Richter was a man beloved of w 
few men are, because he was a man of p 
intellect and feeling combined. He was 
ed through love, not vanity. He did not al 
blindly idolize, but gave the objects of his re 
the full advantage of his wisdom and the sii 
overflowings of his tenderness. I have no | 
that his notion of a ‘‘ narrow band drawn 
over the brow,” is the result of associ 
certainly would not prove universally becon 
No; good Jean loved some woman with a s 
wound on her forehead, and thenceforth the h 
band was charming to his eye. 
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. ae - EXCHANGE OF HEARTS. 
“y 2 WORDS ADAPTED TO A GERMAN AIR: 
: ‘BY J. Ts: Ss SULLIVAN. 


EXPRESSLY FOR GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


7 4 
J Cor MUSIC BY HIMMEL. 
DUETT FOR SOPRANO AND BARITONO. 


“ 


You do re-- fuse to give your heart? Then give back mine to me! If 


a oe 


You do re-- fuse to give your heart? Then give back mine 


oth -- ér part, What use is mine to thee? What 
—_— 
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oth -- er part, What use is mine to thee? What 
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And give me back my kisses too, 
I gave so long ago; 

And all the smiles bestowed on you, 
And then Pll let you go! 


Indeed the kisses are my own, 
Their number Pye forgot; 

The smiles a long time since have flown, 
They’re yours, I want them not! 


Adieu, sweet maid—and now we part! 
Ah, no! come back once more! 

Indeed, I'll give you all my heart— 
We'll never quarrel more! 
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‘ “T Hoven with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 
Yet with my nobler reason *gainst my fury 

Do I take part; the rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance: they being penitent, 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 

Not a frown further.” 


Nodoubtthe conjuring Prospero felt much complacency 
of mind when he came to the magnanimous resolution not 
to inflict on his former persecutors, already “distraught” 
or “brimful of sore dismay,” any more of those fearful 
bursts of the “tempest” of his wrath. And there is a mag- 
nanimity in his thoughts and feelings thet wins exceedingly 
on the heart of the reader. We feel an admiration, min- 
gled with terror, it is true, but more exalted on that very 
account, while the “ wronged duke” is enumerating what 
he hasdone. These deeds were no modern sleight-of-hand 
tricks, either, it must be confessed, but such feats of power 
as would have immortalized a magician under the reign 
of Haroun Alraschid himself, that is, if Prospero may be 
credited when he boldly avers, , 

“T have bedimmed 
The noontide sun, called forth the mutinous winds, 
_ And, *twixt the green seas and the azure vault 
Set roaring war: to the dread, rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt: the strong-based promontory 
Have I made shake, and, by the spurs, plucked up 
The pine and cedar: graves, at my command, 
Have waked their sleepers!” 


But our admiration of his magical powers cannot be 
compared with the sympathy we feel in his human, or 
rather heavenly emotions, when he determines to abjure 
his “rough magic,”»—“ break his staff," —“drown his book,” 
and, forgiving his brother, retire to Milan, where he says, 


“Every third thought shall be my grave.” 


This is the moral of the play; the necessity of forgiving 
ourenemies, if we would be at peace with our own hearts, 
is the salutary lesson the great dramatist intended to in- 
culcate. 

The noble-minded man may, for a time, be gratified that 
he has crushed his foes and bowed them in the dust; but 
none, save the mean and cowardly in spirit, will resolve 
to keep them thus trampled in the dust. 

Women should especially cherish that meek and for- 
giving temper which not only pardons the offence, but 
also the offender. There is no lessening of dignity in this 
kind spirit; on the contrary, the more elevated the station, 
the more lovely does such a merciful disposition appear. 

Mary Boardman and Margaret Crafis were neighbours’ 
children, schoolmates in childhood and companions in 
youth; predestined, as it seemed to be, what it was said 
they were, the dearest friends of each other. And yet 
their intimacy was begun and continued more from pro- 
Ppinquity and circumstance than sympathy of mind or 
accordance of feeling. Margaret Crafis was handsome 
and a and fond of being admired by every one; Mary 
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Boardman was amiable and sensible, and solicitous to be 
loved by those she considered worthy of esteem and love. 
There was a young gentleman, Mr. Edward Long, 
whom both these young ladies wished to please—but from 
very different motives. Mary loved him—Margaret loved 
herself. Mary wished to secure his heart, and Margaret 
to gain his admiration. The story would be long if related 
circumstantially, but the abridgment will illustrate the 
moral we wish to enforce, and may be thus told:— 
Margaret Crafts managed to estrange Edward Long 
from Mary, whom he warmly esteemed and was 4 
to love, had not the witcheries of an artful beauty 
him of his better judgment. When Margaret had red 
her victim, ghe displayed her true character, that © 2 
heartless coquet, and rejected with ridicule the i 
Edward's hand, telling him, contemptuously, that he had 
better make proposals to Mary Boardman, who, she y 
sumed, had never had an offer. Edward, though a 
minded man, was overwhelmed with the mo 
such a disappointment, and immedi embarked - 
China, where he-had a friend who had offered him 
ation in a good mercantile firm. "= 
Poor Mary Boardman had not only her own sor 
heart to endure, but also the grief of knowing that 
man she still loved in secret, as she had ever done, 
disappointed and unhappy, for Margaret Crafts mad 
secret of her triuraph—her rejection of the “ respec 
Mr. Long. She soon after married a rich man, and bes 
a brilliant career in the fashionable world. Still 
seemed bent on wounding the feelings of her early friend 
and many and oft-repeated were the slights and t 
which Mary Boardman had to endure from 
Nor had Mary even the poor privilege of compl 
because expressions that are very cruel, and act : 
signed to wound, may be so artfully done or said ¢ 
notice and resent them would subject the sufferer to th 
imputation of jealousy, or the suspicion of gre ol 
maidish. - ie 
Why did Margaret thus dislike and persecute Mi 
Because Margaret felt that Mary was, morally, he: 
rior, and this ascendency of goodness was a pe 
reproach to the fashionable devotee, which she ¢ 
brook. And then Margaret felt she had i 
and those who do the wrong are always imp 
mies to the injured party. £ 
Well, seven years passed away, and Edward Long 
turned. His complexion was quite bronzed, to b 
and there were wrinkles perceptible around his &: 
a white hair now and then showed itself among hi 
locks, especially when you stood close beside him. ~ 
he was a fine-looking man, notwithstanding, and ap 
a happy one, and had been very successful. Bu 
was not the only good he had gained—the expe 
life had made him a wiser as well as a happiern 
could now appreciate the pure, gentle, unselfish 
of the female heart as of “more worth than rubies,” 
more to be prized than the perfection of outward bt 
He married Mary Boardman. ,What reader has not b 
it? Who does not rejoice that he married that swe 
affectionate, true woman? ? 
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There was one person at the time who did not rejoice : 
_ itwas Margaret. She had always called herself the friend 

of ‘Mary, and yet she was, from envy and vexation, really 
‘t00 ill to attend the wedding. 

_ Seven years more passed away: the husband of Mar- 
garet had failed, and become a poor, diasipated wretch: 

_ he abandoned his wife and children. 

Who comforted the deserted wife, listened to her com- 
plaints, and assisted her in all her trials and sufferings? It 
was the early friend—the forgiving, the noble-minded 

Mary. 
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Messrs. Lea and Blanchard have published “Hood's 
Whimsicalities,” in the cheap form. It is illustrated in 
Hood’s usual style, and the stories are of first-rate hu- 
. The book is uniform with Hood’s “ Whims and 
fies,” published by Lea & Blanchard a few months 


rs. Carey & Hart have published “Heathen Mytho- 
"by Punch. This to the classical reader is the most 
ing of all the “Punch Books.” It is embellished with 
ving ‘entirely original with the facetious author, 

; of ‘the ki being found either in the sculpture or 
of anti . Praxiteles and Phidias were clever 

; but it must be conceded in all can- 
‘they never had any conception of the looks and 
s attributed to s and goddesses in these de- 
4 e Waif,” a collection of choice poems printed and 
) in a new and elegant style at the Cambridge 
ty Press, by Mr. Owen, is sold by Messrs. Carey. 
o also have J. Russell Lowell’s “Conversations 
‘the Old Poets,” with the same beautiful paper, 
1 a binding. Mr. Lowell, it will be recollected, is 
of the most distinguished of our American poets. 

r ‘shows what models have served to form his 


ander V. Blake, of New York, has published 
the Catechism,” a very curious and interesting 
1ich it is demonstrated that the associations of 
+h the questions in the Church Catechism sug- 


contain some of the most touching passages 
ith in the whole range of devotional poetry. 
volume is once tried in Sunday Schools, it 
as popular as Dr. Watts’ Divine Songs, which 
ables in simplicity and moral effect. Itis 
George & Wayne, Fifth street above 


|S. Appleton, Philadelphia, and Messrs. 
Holborn Hill, London, have just pub- 
an’s Book of Etiquette,” and the “La- 
Etiquette,” beautiful little pocket volumes, in 
laws of good-breeding are digested into the 
2 maxims suitable tobe committed to memory. 

Appleton & Co., and George S. Appleton, 
“The Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
‘late Head Master of Rugby School, and 
tof Modern History in the University of 
By Arthur Penryhn Stanley. Dr. Arnold was 
he pu rest 2 J most elevated characters of modern 
Pro learned in ancient and modern history, 
h d to the interests of religion and 
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Nore To CorresponpENTS.—The following articles are 
on file for publication:—“ A Tribute to my Mother’s Me- 
mory,” “Three Leaves from the Diary of a German Tra- 
veller,” “The Past,” “ Flowers by the Way-side,” “The 
Professor’s Daughter,” “The Bird,” “The Poet’s Dream,” 
“The Lily and the Sunbeam,” “ The Chapel,” “ The Bea- 
con.” We must decline the following :—* To —,” “The 
Moan of the Winds,” “The Church Spire,” “A Long Sto- 
ty,” “The Doomed,” “Dark Days,” “Long Courtships,” 
“Spring Fancies,” “To Mary,” “A Day’s Ramble,” and 
“ Agnes.” 
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philanthropy, he seemed to survey the passing controver- 
sies of the age from an elevated tribunal, and his opinions 
were respected as oracles by the learned and pious of all 
sects and parties. The letters of such a man, containing 
a free expression of his opinions, must of course be of 
inestimable value. In this volume his correspondence, 
which was very copious, has been collected and arranged, 
and it presents a view of the progress of opinion in litera- 
ture, religion and politics in England for the last quarter 
ofacentury. The value attached to the book in England 
is attested by the fact that the whole of the first edition 
was sold in one day. The Doctor’s brilliant literary 
reputation, and the immense extent of his personal ac- 
quaintance, would not be sufficient to occasion this un- 
precedented demand for his letters. They had a higher 
value than these circumstauces could confer, in the pro- 
found wisdom and moral force of his opinions. As a book 
of mere entertainment, it will be eagerly sought, because 
the style is as piquant as Horace Walpole’s; and there 
is abundance of literary and political gossip interspersed 
with the graver subjects of his letters. : 

Messrs. Butler & Williams have just issued the “Class 
Book of American Poetry,” consisting of selections from 
distinguished English and American poets, from Chaucer 
to the present day. By John S. Hart, Principal of the 
Philadelphia High School, &c. This work will, we think, 
be found of great utility in our schools, not only cultivating 
and refining the taste of the young, but elevating their 
minds by the high standards of excellence in thought, as 
well as style, which it sets before them. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published two interest- 
ing nouvellettes by Mr, T. S. Arthur, entitled “Sweethearts 
and Wives,” and “Married and Single.” They are in the 
18mo. form, neatly printed and bound, suitable for family 
or school libraries, for which the judicious moral instruc- 
tion they contain renders them peculiarly adapted. The 
same publishers have issued the seventh number of Thirl- 
wall’s invaluable “History of Greece,” and a new number 
of the “Pictorial Bible,” and the seventh number of “Gene- 
ral Jackson’s Life.” 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have at length issued the long- 


expected “ History of the Consulate and Empire under — 


Napoleon,” by M. A. Thiers, late Prime Minister of France, 
Author of the History of the French Revolution. It is 
the cheapest of all cheap publications, giving 152 closely 
printed royal-octavo pages, in double column, at 12} cents. 
The first number is now out, and the type and paper are 
beautiful. We need not add that it is one of the most 
interesting and authentic histories ever written.’ 

Messrs. E. Ferritt & Co., 101 Chestnut street, have the 
above-mentioned cheap works for sale, as well as all the 
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works of Mr. Arthur, the cheap London illustrated news- 
papers, and the publications of the Harpers, Appletons 
and New World press, in pamphlet form. 

Messrs. Ferritt & Co. have for sale Messrs. Carey & 
Harv’s Jast Punch book, It is entitled ‘‘Punchiana,” and 
Surpasses all its predecessors of the same class. The 
large coloured steel frontispiece, entitled “ Farming for 
Ladies,” is the richest thing of the kind we have seen. 
It is evidently intended as a satire on the queen’s rural 
tastes. She is represented sitting in a garden chaise, 
attended by three footmen in livery, in the farm-yard. 
She is very composedly ladling the liquid food from a 
porcelain swill-pail into a China hog’s trough, and at the 
same time holding a bottle of Eau deCologne to her olfactory 
organ to counteract the unpleasant effluvia arising from 
the multitude of interesting domestic animals which are 
participating of the queen’s bounty. Inthe distance a neat 
English chamber-meid is carefully sweeping out the pig- 
stye; a dairy-maid is returning from milking, holding very 
daintily a parasol over her head; another is churning, 
and, at the same time, reading a novel; another damsel 
is holding plough, with a footman in livery behind her 
with a sun-shade to preserve the fair plough-woman’s 
complexion from injury ; and a load of hay is driven home 
by a royal coachman sitting on a magnificent hammer 
cloth in front, with liveried footmen holding on behind, 
and gay ladies with flags riding on the top. Commend 
us to Punch for hitting off royal affectation and nonsense. 

W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., has commenced his “Southern 
and Western Monthly Magazineand Review,” in very hand- 
some style. We are pleased with every feature of this 
new literary enterprize. The papers are, of course, all 
original, and all brought up to a standard of literary ex- 
cellence, such as the editor's high reputation for ability 
and taste requires. The topics discusged in this number 
are fresh, and handled in a piquant style; and the whole 
affair has a stamp of nationality which we decidedly ap- 
prove. 

Mr. Benjamin Walker, No. 20 South Fourth street, 
Philadelphia, has just published the first number of Pro- 
fessor Frosi’s “Pictorial History of the World.” The work 
is to be completed in three volumes, comprising thirty 
numbers. The first volume is to embrace Ancient His- 
tory; the second, History of the Middle Ages; and the 
third, Modern History. The first number contains a part 
of the History of Ancient Egypt. in which the author has 
judiciously availed himself of the recent brilliant and 
interesting discoveries of Champollion’s disciples. The 
new light thrown, not only upon the history of Egypt, but 
of the whole ancient world, by the interpretation of the 
hieroglyphics on the monuments of that interesting coun- 
try, has been rendered available in Professor Frost’s 
History. The embellishments, type, paper and printing 
of this work have never been surpassed. The title-page, 
designed by Croome and engraved by Roberts, is fully 
equal to the most elaborate steel engravings,—and the 
other numerous embellishments are of a first-rate order 
of merit. The “Pictorial History of the World” will 
prove the most popular serial publication of the day. 


OUR PLATES. 


Our plates of this month have variety and interest in 
athe subjects to recommend them, as well as high skill inthe 
artisticalexecution. “Maternal Instruction,” by Bannister, 
from Timbrel’s designs, will be particularly interesting to 
mothers. The expression of interest in the parent’s face ; 
the bashful timidity of the little reader, and the composed 


spectator-like look of the sister, are all admirably ex- 


pressed, 
The plate illustrating the article at the commencement 
of this number, entitled “The Women of °76,” is from the 
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spirited pencil of Darley. It is capitally done. Onemay 
easily conceive that the first intelligence of the king's 
troops, (the regulars, as they were then called,) having 
fired on the citizens, was received by hundreds of yillage © 
groups like thiat in the picture, in the course of that event- 
ful day when the tocsin of the Revolution first sounded. 
“They have fired upon the people! Many are killed! 
Many more are wounded! The battle is still raging! 
The regulars must be cut off to a man before they retum 
to Boston! Ho! Minute Men! arm yourselves and 
march! To your tents, Oh Israel!” It is good for our 
artists to picture such scenes as this. They carry us 
back to the days that tried men’s souls. 


SPRING FASHIONS. 


As usual, our fashion plate (with five splendidly-co- 
loured figures) is out in advance of all others. Two of 
the figures give fashionable children’s dress, which are 
seldom given by any other authority in fashion than the 
Lady’s Book. We ask attention to the splendid engrer- 
ing and colouring of this plate. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. . 


We copy from the Southern Chronicle, published at Co- 
lumbia, S. C., the following remarks :— 
“Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox for February is out, and is un- 
rivaled in its pictorial embellishments. There are sit 
splendid engravings, and the initial letters at the com- 
mencement of each article are remarkably tasteful and 
beautiful. The printing and nt of the several 
papers are algo decidedly improved last year. The 
magazine has become as ornamental annual, What. 
will Godey do next?—for he is the most enterprising of 
publishers. Why, doubtless, he will exclude from his ¢ 
beautiful magazine all articles that are not first rate, 
make it as rich in the treasures of literature as it is 
those of art. Of this the February number gives pal 
in some of its contributions. Miss Sedgwick’s pe 
touching story, concluded in this number, is alone 
the year’s subscription. We do not remember any of 
shorter pieces that combine such power and pathos. 
oat to be copied by every newspaper in the Unga : 
“Apropos des bottes—of newspapers copying 4 ’ 
from monthly periodicals—we have a word to say o ib 
subject. It is no doubt gratifying to the publisher « 
magazine to have liberal extracts made from his 
always provided credit is given to the magazine v 
they originally appeared. This, however, istoo fi 
omitted by newspapers. Is not such a piece of inju 
a gross violation of courtesy as well as of copyright 
still another, and a more injurious wrong, is sometin 
done, of which the authors have to suffer the incom 
ence. A newspaper copies a tale, which is, in part 
wholly, a translation from some foreign langu 
leaves out the acknowledgment, publishing it as ¢ 
For example, a story that appeared a few months s 
in the Democratic Review, entitled ‘Birxp Jacq 
a translation from the French—we saw republis! 
one of the city papers, without the acknowledgme 
had been in the Review, and with the translator's: 7 
paraded in staring capitals as the author of the tale : 
Thus, for the sake of saving the printer a couple of mi 
nutes work, a positive wrong is done, and an in 
person subjected to the charge of plagiarism, 
perhaps, re-echoed by the very paper whose cul 
neglect occasioned it! Instances of this kind " 
cited without number. We sincerely hapey for 
of honour and truth and justice, if not of ¢ 
such doings may not be repeated. habit 
we. trust, will be sufficient.” 


all the morning. It 
‘ season of harvest, 

the maidens of an 
a inland hamlet are relieved 
; awhile from the mo- 
notony of household em- 
ployment and those in the’ 
light labours of rustic out- 
‘not only the season of 
eculiarly the season of love- 
irtialities that had been for 
1 ‘assume form and ut- 
ushes become contagious in 
for primitive gallantry, and 
hitherto indifferent to each 
ny a pleasant association, 
r evenings | will serve to re- 


ectful of those little adorn- 
eto ibe: ‘vocation. The: rich and 
is sure to sweep the cheek in a 
lever becoming ; a dash of coquetry 
the adjustment of the gipsy hat, that 
but does not hide the glowing face; the 
boddice betrays with harmless vanity the 
wealt h it hardly conceals, and the loose sleeve be- 
bast You. xxx.—13 
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te lowly, glean 


trays at will the roundness of an arm that is ‘never 
guilty of an awkward movement. Then the short’ 
kirtle leaves room for us to admire the cunning foot 
and ankle, that look.as if placed only for fun-loving 
within the uncouth shoe. ~ 

Then comes the pretty apron, which gives such 


- an air of smartness to a round little person, imparts 


daintiness to the brief skirt, and the pockets are 
such pretty receptacles for the conscious fingers; 
the border, too, always available—ready to be 
plaited, smoothed down, or adjusted in those many 


demure dilemmas affected by rustic coquetry. It 
is the most expressive of garments to a. country 


girl, her little treasury for all sorts of maidenly 
winningness; as intricate and important is its — 


' management to her as that of the fan to the Spa- 


nish lady. Under its cover she advances or re- 


_ treats, smiles or blushes, is tender or disdainful, 


proud or coy. Woe to the unhappy youth who 
lingers near the tactics of a pretty apron! 

The girls had been gleaning all the morning. 
As the noonday heat became oppressive, they seat- 
ed themselves under the shade of a gnarled tree, 
whose immense trunk nearly concealed their per- 
sons; and when directly after James McTheene 
and Walter Boyd threw themselves upon the turf 
upon the other side, so intently were they en- 
grossed in some favourite topic of interest, that 
they did not observe the proximity of the two girls, 


> nor the movement of Nannie when she mischiev- 
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ously drew the vest of Walter aside and abstracted 
a letter from the pocket, which she gave Margaret 
to read while she kept watch upon the movements 
of the young men. 

Margaret half opened the manuscript, and see- 
ing that Walter, who was the poet of the village 
and admired by every body, besides being her own 


_ especial lover, had uttered his thouglsts in verse, 


she doubted not that her own sweet self must be 
the source of his inspiration; she therefore read, 
with a smile upon her lip, just as content was in 
her heart. 

As she went on, however, the smile died away; 
an amazed and sorrowful expression fell upon her 
fair, brow, and the pressure of Nannie’s bosom 
upon her shoulder was as the branding of an iron. 
Yet she did not shake it off; she did not spurn the 
unconscious cause of her growing grief; she did 
not address her less gently when they resumed 
their task; and when Walter Boyd passed her in 


_ the field, and his false fingers were pressed upon 


her own, she did not cast them from her ;—she 
loved him, and bitterness only abides with hate. 
That night, when old Jeannie came to recall her 
from the field, she wondered at the paleness of her 
grandchild. 
“I fear ye maun be sun-struck, my bonnie 
bairn; and there is Walter Boyd glowerin’ after 


_ye. Ill luck gang wi? him.” 


This time the ‘‘ God forbid’ of poor Margaret 
was fainter than usual, for it may be she began to 
discern a reason for the instinctive prejudice of the 
single-hearted dame. 

_ The next day Margaret was too ill to go abroad ; 
and when Walter Boyd besought to see her, Jean- 
nie peremptorily refused, declaring ‘‘nae good 
could come o’ it; her bairn was nae to be talked 
to like any strapping lass that maun be fashed by 
his foolish sangs.” 

Walter Boyd persisted, and urged day after day, 
and was not to be repulsed till Margaret herself 


refused to see him. He then wrote her the follow- 


‘ing lines, which certainly are the language of feel- 
ing, whatever may be said as to their poetic merit. 


“TO MARGARET. 


_ Oh, maiden, all too cold and proud art thon— 


‘Too unforgiving to thy truant lover; 

Yet wildly as I loved, I love thee now— 

(My heart was thine, though fancy proved a rover. 
“Take back that heart. now doubly made thine own; 

It sinks, all hopeless, in its dull despairing, 

Nor knew, till now, how all bereft and lone 

It might be left, when ceased thy gentle caring.’ 2 


Walter Boyd was a gay youth, and however 
permanent may have been the impression made by 
Margaret, he was able to cast off the appearance of 
grief, and to wear the semblance of one to whom 
impressions come and go like the shadows upon 
the hill-side of a summer-day. He was one to 
whom love is a necessity, while the object is a 
matter of little comparative moment, except as a 
point of poetic fancy. It may be that the earnest- 


“Tarn not thy eyes on me, lassie, 


Old Jeannie wiped her spectacles, mutteri i 
herself, ‘‘I kenned Walter Boyd was at the bottom 
of a’ this:? and the confirmation of her ‘surn 
brought.a dim comfort to her decaying ¥ 


ness and devotedness of Margaret’s character, while 
it called forth a deeper response, became, also, at 
times, a reproach to his own lighter temperament, _ 
Whatever might have been the. fact, fest 
grave for awhile, and then the pretty Nan 
came the object of poetic adoration. | 
half doubtful as to her right to these i 
questioned her friend. 
“Ye dinna think much o? W. 
Maggie 1” ‘} 
‘Nae, and ye need na’ either, 
posed old Jeannie; ‘‘ nae gude can c 
I wad na’ gie much aimot aqootan tha: 
makin’ sangs when he sud be turnin? th 
Maggie and I are ganging north, Ni 
read ye beware o’ Walter Boyd. W. 
hame to where Maggie used to live; she’ 
for the heather, puir chiel ;—she’s beat 
since she lefi it. I read ye dinna beat e | 
o’? Walter Boyd—they dinna come frae ki 
Margaret’s voice was exceedingly 
checked the good woman and replied to 
‘* He will lo’ ye, Nannie, gin ye di 
too much; he will understand ye, Nan 
Ye must nae be jealous nor over-fond, 
ye maun expect he will write verses to 
ye can bear this, Nannie, he will always 
he does now. These will be but fancies; t 
maun hae them always; they mean nae 
I ken Walter Boyd will never lo? again.” 
Margaret’s face was very pale as she ui 
and Nannie looked as if she did not qui 
hend her. * 
Old Jeannie carried her child ho 
only that the heather might bloom uy 
When the sweet lips of rare 
move, Jeannie undid the hand whi: 
ed over something beneath her boson 
fell therefrom, and one was the “‘in 
ter.” Adjusting her spectacles, she re 
‘whch would seem never to have been 
finished — 


Turn away that winsome h 

In thy glance is mischief, lassie, = An r. 

And that lip, it may beguile. 9 ie eo 

Deluding is thy tone, lassie, RS > 

Too enchanting is thine air— s 

Though it be disloyal, lassie, rie oe 
» I must own thee wondrous fair. no 


* Love is lurking with thee, N: 
Nestling in that lip of thine ; 
Might I scorn his power, Nannie, — 
Lighter were this heart of mine. 
Another on thy smile, Nannie, — 
Will enraptured learnto wait; 
Let me but learn the while, Nannie, 
Leve is not the pet of fate.” 


te 


ia thither 9 on oes sh hee 18 


of ihe 
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‘NX E of our embellishments for 
“month is engraved by 
nbrede, from a celebrated 
e of White, representing 
il Marion receiving a 


np and treating him to a 
potatees. The incident is 
n and liis wild mode 
period of his partisan 
South. We copy a full 
particulars from the most 
eereetl of all biogra- 
~‘ MO 
—_ teocived a flag from the 
seorge object of which was to 
ts about the exchange of 
~The , after the usual ceremony of 
ted into Marion’s en- 
rd. great talk about Gene- 
ing ‘naturally enough, 
e stout figure of a-war- 
Cornwallis himself, of 
‘regimentals; but what 
into Marion’s presence, 
is eyes, he beheld, in 
dried little man, with 
e homespun to cover his 
of tall ranks of gaily- 
al of sunburnt, yellow- 
ome roasting potatoes and 
eir black fire-locks and pow- 
on the logs! Haying 
3 surprise, he presented 
who perused it, and 
satisfaction. 


it is now about our 
sir, you will give us 
ny to dinner.’ 

word | dinner, the British 
m, but to his great mortifi- 
of a pot, pan, Dutch 
tensil that could raise 


iv sus our dinner.’ 

0 which he alluded was no other 
L they al sweet potatoes, that were very 
y ny rong the embers, and which Tom, 
poker, soon liberated from their 
ent—pinching them every now and 
thes with his. fingers, especially the big ones, to 

oe casraaecadiaeas well done or not. Then 


officer in his forest’ 


MARTON’ 8 DINNER PARTY. 


(se Plat.) 


having cleansed them of the ashes, partly by blow- 
ing them with his breath and partly by brushing 
them with the sleeve of his old cotton shirt, he 
piled some of the best on a large piece of bark, 
and placed them between the British officer and 
Marion, on the trunk of the fallen pine on which ; 
they sat. 

“**7 fear, sir,’ said the general, ‘ our dinner will 
not prove so palatable to you as I could wish; but 
it is the best we have.’ 

“«The officer, who was a well-bred man, Sook, 
up one of the potatoes and affected to feed as if he 
had found a great dainty; but it was very plain 
that he ate more from good manners than good 
appetite. 

‘*Presently he broke out into a hearty laugh: 
Marion looked surprised. ‘I beg pardon, general,’ 
said he, ‘but one cannot, you know, always com- 
mand his conceits. I was thinking how drolly 
some of my brother officers would look if our 
government were to give them such a bill of fare 
as this.’ 

‘**T suppose,’ replied Marion, ‘it is not equal ta 
their style of dining ?? 

** * No, indeed,’ quoth the officer. ‘ And this, 
I imagine, is one of your accidental lent dinners, 
a sort of ban yan. In general, no doubt, you live 
a great deal better?” 

“Rather worse,’ answered the general; “‘ for 
often we don’t get enough of this.’ 

“* “Heavens !? rejoined the officer. ‘ But, pro- 
bably, what you lose in meal you make up in malt 
—though stinted in provisions you draw noble 
pay? 

*** Not a cent, sir,’ said Marion, ‘ not a eent.? 

«Heavens and earth! ‘Then you must be in 
a bad box. I don’t see, general, how you can 
stand it.’ 

‘«* Why, sir,’ replied Marion, with a smile of 
self-approbation, ‘these things depend on feeling.’ 

‘«The Englishman said he ‘ did not believe that 
it would be an easy matter to:reconcile his feelings 
to a soldier’s life on General Marion’s terms—all 
fighting and no pay! and no provisions but po- 
tatoes !” 

‘«« Why, sir,’ answered the general, ‘ the heart 
is all; and when that is much interested, a man 
can do any thing. Many a youth would think it 
hard to indent himself a slave for fourteen years; 
but let him be over head and ears in love, and with 
such a beauteous sweetheart as Rachel, and he 
will think no more of fourteen years’ servitude 
than young Jacob did. Well, now, this is exactly 
my case. I am in love, and my sweetheart is 
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Liserty! Be that heavenly nymph my compa- 
nion, and these wilds and woods shall have charms 
beyond London and Paris, in slavery. To have 
no proud monarch driving over me with his gilt 
coaches, nor his host of excisemen and tax-gather- 
ers insulting and robbing me, but to be my own 
master, my own prince and sovereign, gloriously 
preserving my national dignity and pursuing my 
true happiness, planting my vineyards and eating 
their luscious fruits, and sowing my fields and 
reaping the golden grain, and seeing millions of 
brothers all around me, equally free and happy as 
myself—this, sir, is what I long for!’ 

‘* The officer replied, that both as a man and a 
Briton, he must certainly subscribe to this as a 
happy state of things. 

‘“* «Happy !? quoth Marion; ‘yes, happy, in- 
deed! And I had rather fight for such blessings 
for my country, and feed on roots, than keep aloof, 
though wallowing in all the luxuries of Solomon. 
For now, sir, I walk the soil that gave me birth, 
and exult in the thought that I am not unworthy 
of it. I look upon these venerable trees around 
me, and feel that I do not dishonour them. I think 
of my own sacred rights, and rejoice that I have 
not basely deserted them. And when I look for- 
ward to the long ages of posterity, I glory in the 
thought that I am fighting their battles. The chil- 
dren of distant generations may never hear my 
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MY MOTHER. 


BY MISS MARGARET ROBINSON. ork: 


My Mother, years have passed away since thou wert by 
my side, 

When I thought the earth was beautiful, and life a sum- 
mer tide ; 

The earth is bright as then, mother—the sky as blue above, 

But I miss the soft notes of thy voice, thy tenderness and 
love. . 


I know thou art at rest, mother, in yonder realm of bliss— 

I know thy spirit mingles now with him thou lov’dst in 
this: 

I know that one sod covers both, that father’s form and 
thine— 

I know ‘tis selfish sorrow that makes me thus repine. 


But I’m in the world alone, mother, without a hand to 
ide, 

And the world heeds not the orphan’s fate, except it be 
to chide— 

And I care not for the summer heaven, or the opting tires 
thrilling tone, 

If I must see that summer heaven, or hear those birds 
alone. . 


T miss thee from my side, mother, as to the house of God, 

With silent lip and thankful heart, our Sabbath path we 
trod; 

I miss thee when the closing day awakes to evening mirth, 

And thy child has but the stranger’s chair beside the 


stranger’s hearth. 


MY MOTHER. 


name, but still it gladdens my heart to think that 
I am now contending for their freedom and all its 
countless blessings.’ 

‘**T looked,’ says General O’Hara, ‘ at Marion 
as he uttered these sentiments, and fancied I felt 
as when I heard the test words faba higetesDe 
Kalb. The Englishman hung his | ead, 
and looked, I thought, as if he — ‘seen 
braiding ghosts of his illustrious cc " 
ney and Hampden.’ 

‘On his return to Georgetown, he w 
by Colonel Watson why he looked so se 

‘**T have cause, sir, said he, ‘to lo 

‘** What, has General Marion refuse 

“ ‘No, sir.’ 

“** Well, then, bas old Washington 
Henry Clinton and broke up our arm} 

‘“** No, sir, not that either—but 

*** Ah, what can be worse ?? 

‘** Why, sir, I have seen an Ameri 
and his officers, without pay, and , 
clothes, living on roots and drinking 
for tiserty! What chance have we 
men? 

“Tt is said Colonel Watson was not 
obliged to him for this speech; but 
officer was so struck with Marion’s ser 
that he never rested until he threw up his com 
sion and retired from the service.”? 


But most, my mother, when disease has bo ’ 
head, < 

I miss the light touch of thy hand around 
bed; 


T mild ‘the voice 20 soft’ eid eve int he the 


- pose, 
With those deep tones of tenderness a 
knows. 


I bless thee, mother, for the care my yout 
led— 3 
I bless thee for those parting tears upon 


shed; 

But most I bless thee for the prayer I le 
say, 

THE Cok: woah ee my ee aes 
away. 


And often when I think of thee ia youleed 
T care not if it please my God to take me 
In vain I drink of pleasure’s eup, some 
below, id 
And, disappointed in the draught, my spirit asks te 


But yet I would abide my time, and do my Make e 

I know he hath appointed all some measure to 

I fain would say, with thankful heart, “Thy 
mine, be done.” 

Yet take me to those realms of bliss whene’er m: 
run. pore 


eo 
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RT THE FOURTH. 


> HE Countess Wangledon now 
Je her appearance, bowing 
‘and waving, and twisting and 
vi twining, in what she called a 
/¥ quiet dinner-costume. It was 
an- -unglossy silk gown, of a 
oo - dull or rather a dingy olive, a 
uze scarf of a dusky-brownish dye, and 
faint drab-coloured turban. There was 
er black nor white about her; neither 
nor peniatioae: ; so that she looked like a 
e entirely in a cold middle- 
i ema sat down by Mrs. Mayfield, and 
e plaintive, deprecating tone, again ex- 
uitously her constant desire to avoid 
e, and her perpetual dread of doing 
to ican customs. By-the- 
had a peculiar way of saying ‘Thank 
tone, look and gesture, that would 
aoe a stoic ‘nervous. — 
m being seacledaonnet to 


— wee 
.# 


= 


CAs 


ffer her his arity and atid 
ow me: ‘to ask if it is from con- 


the. precedence? If so, allow 
hat rank in proceeding to your hos- 
eres well aware that all these aris- 
vances must grate harshly on republi- 
andl Ts ould not for the best diamond 
e Sor) 7 to | any thing that might 
Indeed, 


cce: 


an sensation. 


of my station.” 
10 ashuieetapeed Horne Tooke. 
ursued the countess—‘ believe 
from the danger of exciting 
your most praiseworthy re- 
illing to take any position, 
erge the countess in 
I will do so cheerfully— 
Lit always been con- 
( etronan rather one of my fortes. 
et Millet ctpo rent and do not even 
ttoutile a always addressing me 
I take you at your word’’—replied Mr. 

id, with a smile. ‘‘ We unpractised Ame- 

n make sad havoc with foreign titles, 
rry seldom manage to designate > ay pro- 


OR, PEOPLE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


perly. So do not be surprised if I should call you : 


Mrs. Wangledon.” 


“ Good —capital —excellent !°—shouted Horne 


RoAs 


Tooke. ‘‘ J°ll do the same.”? 


The countess shuddered, shrugged her shoulders, on 
compressed her mouth tightly, and then threw up — 


her eyes prayerfully. Mrs. Mayfield looked fright- 


ened, and cast an imploring glance towards her % 


husband, who seemed rather too much diverted. — 


By this time they were seated at table—the 
countess next to her hostess, and opposite Mr. 


Bloxham. After finishing a plate of excellent — 


oyster-soup, she said, beseechingly, to Mrs. May-— 


field—‘* My dearest madam, forgive me if I err, Pus 


but as in England we are not habituated to being — 


ef 


- 


helped twice to soup, will you, in your goodness, — 
excuse me to-day from a second supply. Perhaps — 


I am wrong in entreating this small indulgence, 
particularly as J am aware that, throughout your 
very commendable country, it is the custom always 
to eat two or more platefuls of soup; which, 
doubtless, is right and proper, considering how 
short a time it takes your excellent people to dis- 
patch their food. But, you know, we English, 
being somewhat careful of our health, (perhaps 
improperly so,) have a habit (doubtless a bad one) 
of eating rather deliberately. Still, if you wish 
me, I will take a second plateful of this very nice 
potdge—I will with cheerfulness. Possibly the 
fact may never reach England.” 

Mrs. Mayfield was now at a loss to guess 
whether the countess really wanted more soup or 
not; but she said—‘‘ Certainly, madam, you will 
be at full liberty here, and I hope everywhere 


else in America, to take as much or as little as 


you please, of whatever may be on the table.’? 

‘© Thank you”—answered the countess, with a 
bow of gratitude. ‘‘ And now, since you are so 
kind as to allow me the refusal, I will not be out- 
done in civility; but, for the first time in my life 
venture upon a second plate of soup. I trust 
shall be able to get through it.” 

“* No doubt of that””-—said Horne Tooke= ° 
it’s first rate.?? 

The countess now bethought herself of sorme- 
thing else. ‘*‘My dear Mrs. Mayfield””—said she, 
waving about excessively—‘‘ if it was not for the 
fear of being considered troublesome — (and I 
would not be troublesome for all the wealth of 
England—ah, forgive me—and America too—I 
would not be troublesome for all me wealth of 
America and England.’’) 
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** Now she’s fixed it””—said Horne Tooke. 
“In short, I’ve no wish to be troublesome”— 


pursued the countess—‘‘and you know I would ¢ 


not for the world offend. But one cannot, all at 
once, relinquish the customs of one’s whole life, 
particularly when we are persons of a certain 
rank.” 

‘*To the point”—cried Horne Tooke. 

‘*May I be permitted, dearest Mrs. Mayfield’*— 
continued the countess—‘‘in consideration, you 
know, of my English habits, (no doubt they are 
all very reprehensible,) but can I have your per- 
mission just to refrain from eating with my knife? 
I have been trying to do so, (indeed I have,) but 
as yet the practice is so new to me—so very new 
—that (if the truth must be explained) I feel in 
continual terror of cutting my mouth.” 

“‘Haw! haw! haw !*?—laughed Horne Tooke. 

“We all use our forks in eating”—observed 
Mrs. Mayfield. 

“True—but still not exactly as I mean. You 
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cut your meat with your knife, and convey it to ; 


your mouth with your fork; keeping the knife in 
your right hand and the fork in your left.” 


“Certainly”? — said the unsophisticated Mrs. ; 


Magias. 
oy ‘Forgive me”—resumed the countess ;—‘‘I 
would rather die than offend. And I have a 


oping faith that, in time, I shall be able to eat in 
‘most approved American style. I will try to 
2 indeed I will.” 

“We shall be glad to see you eat in the style 


As to which you have been accustomed’’—said Mrs. 


_ Mayfield. 


‘Thank you’’—replied the countess—“‘ you are 
really all goodness. Now, then, allow me to ex- 
plain, With all due hamility, my desire is to be 


permitted to dispense with my knife, after using it 


> 


to cut my food into little delicate morsels; which 
. must, of course, be done where there areno French 
dishes. ‘Then, transferring the fork to my right 
_ hand, (in this manner,) I take a piece of bread in 


my left, (just in this way,) and (assisted by the 


bread,) I convey this nice portion of prepared 
_ chicken to the hollow or cavity of the prongs, and 
_ from thence to the interior of my mouth.’? 

** You sce how she shovels it up””—said Horne 
Tooke. _‘‘ Now all of you look and learn.’ 

“T perceive””—resumed the countess—‘‘that my 
Bloxham friends have learnt already a large portion 
of delightful Americanism.” 

In those early times the European practice of 
eating with the fork in the right hand, and guiding 
the food to it by means of a piece of bread, had 
not yet reached those parts of America where 
foreign cookery was unknown; the excellence and 
abundance of our materiel precluding all necessity 
of disguising it, or converting it into mysterious 

- messes. Accordingly, the Mayfields regarded this 
process with some curiosity and a little amusement. 
The Bloxhams (not. being persons of rank) had 
never attempted it; the practice, even in England, 
not having yet descended to the class there stigma- 


; my unfortunate inadyertency ! 


tized as ‘‘ the people.” 
tainly very peoplish. ° 
‘* May I ask for a little anchovy, ‘either ‘in es- 
sence or in fish ?’—said the countess. “Your 
cook (no doubt a capable and ree 
has forgotten to put any in the f 
It must have been forgetfulness. 
is familiar with the use of that unrivaled 
so indispensable to all genteel dishes.” 
‘Tam sorry”—said Mrs. Mayfield— 
have really nothing of the anchovy 
house.”? 
‘*Ah!—exclaimed the countese—* 
be the reason I could at poahanil 
flavour in your otherwise excellent s 
land we add an anchovy to nearly hal 
that are prepared for table, as you may se 
sulting our cookery books.” te 
“At our house’—said Horne Tooke 
added a sprat.”? sie 
‘Horne Tooke !?°—frowned his father. 
“*What’s the child talking about #7 sa 
mother. 
‘* You know we did’*—persisted Horn 
‘Did not you pickle sprats on purpose, 
them in a jar ?? : 
‘‘T see”’—said the countess—‘‘ my young fi 
Master Bloxham, has already learnt the At 
art of mystifying. But what have I sai 
Forgive me, 
Mrs. Mayfield. Mr. Mayfield, forgive. 
meant no reflection on your most honow 
try—indeed 1 did not. Pray—pray, forgi 
‘‘Don’t’—said Horne Tooke—‘‘don’t { 
her at all. She knows what she’s abc 
time. She’s a deep one, that she is. — 
mystifying means fibbing, (as I suppose 
told twice as many fibs in England, and 
of us.”? 
Mr. Mayfield compassionately ch 
ject, by saying something that gave a. 
conversation. 
When the dessert was placed cation 
countess said, at the commencement : 
Mrs. Mayfield, will you pardon me if I ¢ 
taking any pastry. My reeniticans:- | 8 
delicate, I am obliged to deny my L 
licious things. But if it is customary. 
always to eat pie, I will try to do so— 
I wish to conform—indeed I do. 
have an absolute terror of being | co 
indeed I have. If you wish it, I w 
day, and partake of pie and pudding b 
every thing. In Europe, to be su 
were alwayslittle and elegant—fairy- 
in truth; and tasted with a betas. 
But anes I find, where every thing is 
a scale, it must be my business to ac 
And, indeed, your climate seems to 
to support its constant wear and tear. 
again. No doubt I shall in time brit 
regard the climate of aac. as 
wish to do s0,”? Cs 
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_ Mrs. Mayfield began to think that there could 
be no wear and tear equal to that of listening to 
Ge prate of the Countess Wangledon, delivered as 


th in a whining drawl, and accompanied by 
% a motion of face and figure. 
it he countess managed to taste of every 
Es. 4 e table; and when she had gone through 
e ll, she turned to Pompey, and said—‘“‘ Pray, sir, 
/ Ct suttae me with a finger-glass—either blue 
a e colour is of no importance ?”? 
it pey looked at his mistress, who was much 
; - ed to recollect that they had none. In 
oe e Mayfields had only heard of finger-glasses. 
Y ire, however, called Pompey to him, and 
few words of consultation, Pompey went 
tly returned with a blue glass sugar- 
i] f ps with water, which he sat before the 
To the great disgust of the uninitiated 
a company, she took two or three mouth- 
i. water, rinsed her mouth very audibly, 


spirted the liquid back again into the 
ing by dipping in her fingers and 
with her napkin. Luckily the Blox- 
e not up to finger- glasses. 
Day after day passed on. ‘The countess stayed, 
3loxhams stayed—all of them disagreeable 
ing in their various ways. The friends 
bours of the Mayfield family liked these 
ig strangers so'little, that only in a very few 
has they tender to them the civility of 
n to tea. The cool assurance with 
g five weeks the whole party persisted 
ting themselves on the Mayfields, became 
day more irksome. All the Mayfields agreed 
heir shameless and troublesome guests de- 
o quarter, and that it would be perfectly 
le to send them away. But Mrs. Mayfield 
resolve to consent to their dismissal; still 
ah in time, they would go off them- 


a signin: the Britishers (as they 
by “_ servants) became an almost 
me of d ion in the kitchen, where 
ings at table were often caricatured ; 
n taking a part and mimicking them 
In these performances Pompey enacted 
Binkey, the cook, was Mrs. Bloxham; 
owe countess, and a smart boy, named 
with much unction, the character 
The maid Molly having, by 
ed one of these exhibitions, and 
in alive,” and ‘‘as good as a play,” 
bad enough,” was from that 
d ‘‘no stranger.” So all manner 

expense of her employers were 
before her face; Molly as freely 
n, to the best of her ability, which 
_ Nevertheless, when she returned 
did not fail, confidentially, to com- 
e things to her mistress, who was, 
incensed. But Bloxham had 
1 convineing his wife that their best 

; n silence these disrespect- 
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ful doings of the kitchen-people, and on no con- 
sideration to act upon them in any way whatever. 

One fine summer-like afternoon, when the Eng- 
lish chanced to be all out, some riding in the 
coachee driven by Pompey, and some strolling 
about the farthest apple-orchard, the chief members 
of the Mayfield family, as they sat in the porch, 
were talking on the subject that was naturally up- 
permost in their minds; while Tommy Tring, from 
his seat on the door-step, joined, as usual, in the 
conversation. 

“*Well??—said he—‘‘’tis a long lane that has 
no turning—but this lane seems likely to go 
straight on forever. I thought when that Wanglom 
woman joined them, there was some hopes, be- 
cause when things come to the worst they must 
mend—and that’s the usual way)—but these things 
seem to stay at the worst always. Now, squire, 
it’s no secret that the whole neighbourhood cries — 
shame upon you for keeping these people in your 
house, and letting them impose on you in this 
fashion. Nobody can’t understand why you bear 
with them; ’specially as you an’t old enough to be 
in your dotage, nor little Patty neither. If you 
was in your second childhood, it might be some 
excuse. I should not wonder if it hurts your elec- 
tion, when you stand for congress next year. Be- 
side the foolishness of the thing, something may 
be made out of your harbouring the enemy, and 
giving them free quarters so long.”? 

“IT confess’—said the squire—‘‘ it would be 
very desirable to get rid of these people.’ 

‘If we could only devise some delicate way of 
doing it””—observed his wife. ; 

‘Delicate way !’"—exclaimed Tommy. ‘‘ We 
need not have a golden pen to write upon dirt. I 
only wish it was left to me.’ 

‘* Or me”—said Morris Mayfield. 

‘*Ted soon start them’’—pursued Tommy. 

**So would [’—said Morris—‘‘ and without the 
least ceremony.’? 

‘* No—no”’—resumed Tommy Tring—‘‘I could 
do it best. It would be nuts to me. I'd dispose 
of them all in short order.’? 

‘«T should like to help you’*—said Morris. 

**No—no. ‘Too many cooks spile the broth. 
Besides, your young blood is quite too fiery. 
When I despise people very bad, (such as are a + 
step below anger, ) I can keep myself as cool as a 
cowcumber. Folks that are naugat is never in 
danger from me.”? 

-** It would be well if every one had that feeling, 
Tommy”—said Mrs. Mayfield. 

«To think??—proceeded Tommy Tring—‘‘only 
to think, before they came, of my being cautioned, 
and put on my best behaviour, (such behaviour as 
never was expected of me before,) and told not to 
venture a word about the battle of Brandywine, 
where I fout for congress under Washington and 
La Fayette. To think that one should be required 
to keep in, and watch one’s natural words for such 
trash as they. Set them up, indeed, the wagabone 
beggars! The only satisfaction I ever get, is 


 tled in a home of their own? 
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when I hear that sharp-faced brat of their own, 
that Horne Tooke, as they call him, (and I am 
sure that’s no Christian name,) when I hear him 
giving them the digs all the time, and sassing them 
as they desarve.” 

**For shame—for shame, Tommy Tring !”— 
exclaimed Mrs. Mayfield. ‘‘ How can you talk 
so ?” 

*¢ Well””—answered Tommy—‘‘I don’t say it’s 
right in him to doit. I’m no upholder of impu- 
dent boys. For instance, it would not be at all 
right for Morris Mayfield here to be always sassing 
the squire and little Patty; and there’s no danger 
of his doing so, ever. 
who cares? It’s all among themselves. Why did 
they bring up the fellow in such a foolish way, 
sparing the rod and spiling the child, so that now 
they’re every one afeard of him. No—no; people 


that’s fathers and mothers must brew as they 


bake.”? 

‘*T wish, indeed, I could devise any feasible 
means of expediting their removal?—said Mr. 
Mayfield. 


But as to these foreigners, » 


“‘There’s no need of studying and pondering | 


about it”—answered Tommy. ‘‘ Why not speak 
out plain, and tell them, right up and down, slam 
bang, that they’ve stayed here quite long enough, 
and are not at all agreeable; and it’s high time for 
them to pull up stakes and clear out.” 

_ “ No—no”—exclaimed Mrs. Mayfield—‘‘ that 
will never do. I cannot possibly consent to having 
visitors ordered out of my house.” 

» “What! not when they bolt in and stay for 
ever??’—replied Tommy—*“‘ and have brass enough 
to invite their friends besides, as if they were set- 


‘woman is the greatest dose I ever saw in my life. 
She’s more sickening than all the rest put together, 
and that’s saying a great deal.” 

“Tt is true’’—said Mr. Mayfield, turning to his 
wife—‘‘ that I was at first somewhat amused with 
her absurdities; but the unvarying sameness of her 
folly soon made it very irksome.” 

“To be sure’?’—said Tommy. Tring—‘‘ that’s 
always the case with foolishness that has no sense 
init. Well, squire, what say you? Shall I take 
this consarn upon myself? Just trust the whole 
business to me, and let nobody else put in no oars, 
and I’ll engage to rid the house of these varmint in 
less than no time. I?ve thought of a way. All I 
want is a clear field, and no favour. But keep 
aloof all of you, and don’t ax no questions about 
the why and the wherefore; and you’ll thank me 
for it the longest day you have to live.”? 

“*Well, my dear Patty”,—said Mr. Mayfield, 
smiling—‘‘ what do you say? Shall we entrust 
this enterprise to Tommy Tring, and give him 
carte blanche?’ 

“What's that?”,—said Tommy; then, after a 
pause of consideration—‘‘ No, I don’t think either 
of the carts will be wanted; but if there is, the 
blue one is biggest. Any how, if I contract to get 
them off, you may be sure I’ll make them go.” 


That Wanglom | 


“Tm afraid, Tommy”—said Mrs. 
“if this is confided to you, you will say 
shocking, or do something dreadful.”?. steed 

“‘ None of my sayings ever was a bit shocking” — 
—replied Tommy—‘“‘and I never did a 
thing in my life, except when killing and wounding — 
the British in open battle. And there was nothing 
dreadful in that, for ‘it was right and proper, and 
the only way to get our liberty.”? wg pt: 

‘‘T hope you are not going to talk so to | these" 
people ?”?—said Mrs. Mayfield. mie = 

‘Don’t they deserve it ??”*—answered Tommy. 
‘“They ought to be made to hear of every fight 
from Bunker Hill to Yorktown. But that will never 
get them off. They’re not the sort to be affronted 
out of the house by nothing of that kind; they’re — 
battle-proof.. They know too well on which side 
their bread’s buttered. But just say the word, and — 
let me follow out my plan, without axing me no — 
questions, and I’ll engage to start them easy.”” 

“Really, dear Patty’?—said the squire—‘“‘I a 
much inclined to consent to this scheme of Tor 
Tring’s, whatever it may be. If not suce 
we can, afier all, try some other way as 
resort.”? : 

“Tt won’t fail, no how?—said Tommy— 
I’m only let alone in it, At least it can’t fail w 
such as them. With better folks, may be it 
and I dare say it would. I promise you 
force.?? 

“Dear mother’*=<esid Fanny Nexo u 
let Tommy Tring take his course with these 
ple. It may, at least, afford us a little di we. 
after all we have suffered.” gti 

‘* Your share of the fun won’t come on tillivs 
all over?’—said Tommy. ‘‘ And then, if ; 
goes right, what a laugh we’ll have. But, 
member, nobody’s to ax no questions as t 
purposes. I won’t consent to be pumped, be 
pumping will put me all wrong. If you do, 
quit acting, and leave the enemy on your han eo 
and then there’ll be no way of getting rid of them 
but to set the house on fire and let them all ru 
out.”? ; 

“If the house was burnt down??—said Mi 
“*they’d stay and live with us in the barn.”? 

“To be sure they would?»—observed Tomm 
‘and move into the new house with you 
was built. But my way will put a stop to all 
dangers. And it is a very mild one—not i a hair 
their heads need be hurt. 

To be brief, the business of expediting tl 
parture of these unconscionable guests wa 
confided to Tommy Tring, who rubbed his’ 
in ecstacy at the thought of being allowed 
secute his mysterious plot. 

‘“Now”—said he—‘‘I’m on pins and 
till I begin my operations. And here the 
is just coming in sight. I see some of the 
fry strolling home from the big apple-orchard 
the rest poking their heads out of the co 
turns the mill-dam corner. That object way 
about on the back seat must be the War 
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l of you go into the house, or some- 
e nine: to me by myself. And, 
ur bright—no ayoire nor listen- 


hs wi his father laughing, 
ey Mrs. Mayfield looking appre- 


Pompey drove the vehicle back to the stable, 
Tommy Tring stepped up, and took an opportunity 
of whispering to him—‘‘ Pomp, don’t be out of the 
way. After you’ve put up the coach, just come 
and hide yourself behind that thick grape-vine by 
the lower end of the porch, and you’ll hear some- 
thing worth while. Great things is going to 


‘ The younger children had not been pre- } happen.” 
' his conference. 
d coachee now put out its load; and before ° (To be continued.) 
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land to journey through, 
way my feet pursue ; 
» a glorious home in view; 
palace of my king I go: 
rest friend hath entered there, 
its mansions to prepare 
forn me, if well I-bear 

s burden, and the cross, below. 


h — shapes and dazzling dreams, 
ith’ring flowers and failing streams,— 
that false and fitful gleams 

‘the mist and clouds to mock the eye. 
afted on the breeze, 

the frame will seize, 

‘sets him down for ease 

, and he who sleeps must die! 


bright land of love I go, 
e fountain clear of ceaseless flow, 
aron’s rose and lily grow, 


; with the glorious slain, 
on peals were sounding, - 
rs waved o'er a blood-red plain 


in his own dear land, 
nds whom he loved deplore him. 


SONG.—THE SOLDIER’S FUNERAL. 


BY J. ROSS DIX. 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


While drop no tears—no grave is seen 

To mar the fields of living green ; 4 

No storms obscure the sky serene; me 
No piercing thorn can wound me there. 


When [ve reached my King and Father’s door, ; 
I shall hunger, thirst and toil no more ; 
This frail old pilgrim garb I wore 

Will be changed for raiment white as snow: 
Through pearly gate and golden street 
Shall pass my now poor, aching feet, 
A pure and shining throng to meet: 

The Prince of Peace hath told me go! 


Now I'll gird me up, nor faint nor fear, 
‘When the darksome, shadowy vale is near, 
For He, I know, will there appear, 

With his rod and staff to comfort me : 
The beaming glory of my Guide 
‘Will light me to the other side— 
And I shall live, since He hath died 

From Death’s stern power to set me free. 


DOO ODI 


They have laid on his bier the sword and shila 
Which he wore in the hour of danger, a 

When he bravely stood on the battle field - ; 
To repel the invading stranger. 


Oh! unforgotten the valiant dead 
Shall long be the theme of story; 
Whether he sank on a lingering bed, © 

Or died on the field of glory; rea sSoaene 
Little it recks, for the hand of Fame Sie BORN 
Hath a wreath of honour entwined him, vd at ei 

And remembered long is the warrior’s name 
In the hearts which are left behind him. = a 


‘geranium in pieces. 
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BY MISS MARY ORME. 


OPHIA, TI thought you 
knew more of the proprie- 
ties of life. 
tain things which every 
young lady should know are 
.improper—immoral, indeed. 
When we were at Niagara, 
it was quite another thing 
for you to take young Ains- 


but here at your home, in Montreal, for you to per- 
sist in walking in public with him, I consider a 
decided immorality.” 


“Do, mother,” said Sophia Wilton, ‘‘ explain { 
; Why, it is decidedly immoral for me to m 


what you mean by an immorality.’ 

«Certainly ; and if you have any right percep- 
tion, you will see the force of what I say. For a 
young lady to appear in public with a young man 
whose position and circumstances forbid that she 


should ever marry him, thus giving people occa- ; 


sion to talk, and besides raising false hopes in him, 
is what I consider an immorality.”’ 
‘But why should I not think of fnarriage with 


‘Charles Ainslie ?”” said Sophia, lightly, and not at 


all as if she cared for the young man. Careless 


‘as was the answer, fire flashed from the eyes of her 


mother. 
‘* Marriage with young Ainslie! Are you mad, 
Sophia? — 


and expense in your education, that you are dis- 


posed to sacrifice yourself to a wandering painter?” 
_ And she drew a picture of a very elevated room, 
~ occupied by a lean, vulture-looking man, with easel 


and other appliances of his art; a faded, miserable 
woman, clad in wretched garments, (she well knew 
her daughter’s taste,) squalling, squalid children, 
finished the sketch, which, in justice to Mrs. Wil- 
ton, we must confess was a chef d'ouvre. 

Sophia turned pale, breathed quickly, and tore a 
At length she raised her 
beautiful head, tossed back her sunny curls, and 
said—‘‘ But why get Ainslie to paint my picture ?”” 

_“* Not to give him an opportunity to fall in love 
with you and seduce you from your duty to your 
parents, yourself and society, but because Edward 


_ Montague desired it—and you know Mr. Mon- 


tague’s worth.”? 
_ “I know he is worth a hundred thousand dol- 
pr vr 


“ And bears an excellent character,” said Mrs. 
Ww. 
“So may any one,” said Sophia, ‘‘ who goes to 
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lie for an attendant—for, of ; 
course, I never considered him any thing more; | 
; existence, every body says, and not 


Has it come to this, with all our care { 


t 
§ 


) 


There are cer- { 


| 
} 
; 
; 
: 
; 
H 
| 


; to drink and gamble in.’ of ES 


} with bitterness. 


{ tague. 


: that she was not wholly heartless. we 


church, and is able to pay for private eparémante 
‘ More of Ainslie’s slanders,” said Mrs. Vi 


‘“‘I never heard Ainslie mention Ed 
You know brother William is pes 
tertaining us with how many bottles of 
drank at Montague’s, and what a run of 
Montague had,” &c., &e. Now I think th 
are very unequally apportioned in bry vorld 
Here is Gilbert Ainslie, one of the be : fellow 


him along. He falls in love with 
(and the fair girl glanced at her mirror 
admiration). ‘* Well, what is the con 


if I love him ever so much, because suie’ 
immoral—and to marry a poor artist is 
suicide. Now, here is Montague ; pe 
handsome, and wins golden opinions, beea 
can pay for them with his father’s fortune or 

ed cards. I am in the marriage market. 
tague is rich enough to buy me, and it j 
moral and reputable for me to give him r my 
Oh, mamma, I had a heart once, but I 
have none now, and yet I am only twen 
and the poor girl burst into tears, thus sk 


Oh, if the castoms of society had left 
mains of humanity in Mrs. Wilton’s he 
might she have moulded her daughter 


by a managing mother to make her fortu 
mercenary marriage. What more need» 
her? 

It is thought by some persons who 
respect for humanity, that every woman 
ugly, has at some time in her life a h 
cording to these humane philosophers, 
had at one time possessed one; but thei 
sis isthe only evidence we have of the 
thing is certain, had this appendage ¢ of 
form divine been voted obsolete or un 
the fashionable world, Mrs. W. would 
fully relinquished all claim to the articl 
ever, as it was very fashionable just now 
moral and sentimental, Mrs. Wilton p 
rality constantly to Sophia, and o1 
love and kisses for a shaggy little f 
tuguese lap dog, who wore a blue ti 
neck, and was gouty from co 
luxuries as , would have sustained two 


. 
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: beter ate been expended for bread. 

7 What an occasion of good or evil is wealth, ac- 

" cording as he who Possesses it is good or evil. ° 
Meeont au-& 


_ Long and earnestly did the impassioned mit of 
art and nature gaze on his work. How he drank 
in again all the beauties that he had transferred to 
his canvas. ‘‘There is nothing half so sweet in 
life as love’s young dream,” except it be the bless- 

' ed reality of sober, waking certainty. But, oh 
= “*the path of fire to brain and heart’? that this 
-- young enthusiast must tread before earth shall be 
a other to him than the burning desert of Zahara ! 

Edward Ainslie, we can pity thee, and prophesy 

lb for thee that thou wilt live to outlive all things but 


i _ Alas, this is all we can do for thee. We 
ti thee peace in this troubled hour. 
ii meee will satisfy thee but the hand and 
1] of Sophia Wilton, and thou art sure she has 


|, though she is very doubtful of the fact, 
ve me she knows best. Did mortals only 
hat they pray when they are tossed on 
of passion, and not comforted, they 
» With fearful earnestness, ‘‘ Lord, 
myself!? The beautiful, because 
aly ayer, ‘‘ Thy will be done,’ would 
: ‘tremble on human lips. But the rough 
y of life must be trodden 
Ainslie sat long, gazing sntemly on his 
All of beauty and of grace seemed em- 
= of goodness seemed revealed by 
o tirely abstracted was he from all things 
= that he was not aware that the fair 
of his picture was leaning over his 
chair. Her low murmurs of admiration awoke 
his reverie, and he took her hand in his, 
as "words would have profaned their meeting. 
No Sophia. She chattered of her own bright 
ope hair, as seen in the picture. She told 
‘the princely remuneration he would have 
work—‘‘for,” said she, (and a tell-tale 
ed to her forehead), ‘‘ William’s friend, 
insists‘on paying you for the picture.” 
re needed no word more. The lightning 
on the heart of Ainslie, and its scorch- 
y e light enough to reveal Montague 
idol, The light talk of Sophia 
stipes him; he was very pale and very 
» praised his curls, and run her fair 
them, and invited him to call and 
was a man of much decision of 
determined sometimes quickly, 
h 80,, however, and then he acted 
tion, At once he roused him- 
iid to Sophia" It i is time that we un- 
each other. I have offered you my heart. 
ed it, and now you talk of Edward 
Eves to pay me for your pic- 


oncentrated. bitterness in the man- 
Senelchiare abe toriblo toa 
Sophia had been blasted by an 
akes reputation character, and 


eee 


mode morality; and she answered lightly enough 
—‘‘Don’t go off in heroies. Heroics in a gentle- 
man are quite as unbecoming as hysterics in a lady. 
One thing you may be sure of—no person has 


more of my love than Gilbert Ainslie; but mamma 


says it is immoral to marry a poor man—and Ed- 
ward Montague has a very respectable and, for 
aught I know, moral fortune.” 

Gilbert Ainslie looked on Sophia with a strange 
stupefaction in his manner; he was benumbed by 
the shock her words gave him. ‘Too soon must 
he awake to ray ates Is this the creature of my 
dreams ?”? 

At Niagara, the year previous, Sophia had made 
Ainslie’s acquaintance, when the kindly influences 
of nature were upon her spirit, and she had loved 
him so much, that for a brief period she was ele- 
vated out of her selfishness. But she had returned 
to fashionable society, where the dazzling bright- 
ness of wealth and fashion had so blinded her that 
she had no perception of the good and the true, and 
she had no kind helper to take her by the hand and 
lead her in the right way. The blind led the blind. 

That evening a brilliant party graced the elegant 
parlours of Mr. Wilton, whose property was mostly 
in appearance ; hence there was an elegant extra- 
vagance and an ominous ostentdtion to those who 
read the handwriting of fashionable life. Sophia 
presided at the harp and the piano, and every 
where, with the most bewitching grace. Mon- 
tague leaned over her enchanted. Had he not a 
right? ‘Those diamonds that glittered in her hair 
and flashed their liquid lustre on her pearly neck 
and hands, told that he had. 

What may not be purchased in this world? — I 
will tell you, reader :—the priceless riches of affec- 
tion. All of heart that was left to Sophia was at 
this moment the unbought possession of Gilbert 
Ainslie. 

Oh woman! woman! what a lot is thine! To 
be rich, respectable, moral in the eyes of the world, 
when thou art bankrupt in soul, thy affections 
blotted out, or living to blast thee with anguish 
and crime! Is it wonderful that thy babes grow 
to be evil and frivolous, and unhappy as thyself? 

* * * * * * * * * 

Years have gone by, and they have brought 
what years ever bring—sorrow and sadness and 
death—peace, happiness and life. 

Montague married Sophia Wilton, and a week 
after his marriage found that he had made a mis- 
take more terrible than any other in the compass 
of human errors, and one that can never be cor- 
rected. Sophia had made no mistake—she had 
made a bargain. She lived to become the mother 
of an idiot child—to see Montague a bankrupt and 
a suicide. She died in an obscure village in New 
England, and no friend followed her to the grave. 
Her child was sought out and supported by the 
bounty of Gilbert Ainslie, till at the age of twelve 
years death put a period to itsmisery. ~ 

But Ainslie—what has been his lot? Time is a 
mighty teacher, and time has taught the enthusi- 
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astic Ainslie that he never loved Sophia Montague, 
but that he loved an idea which he cheated himself 
into believing was incarnated in Sophia Wilton. 
But this discovery did not hinder him from taking 
a tender interest in her fortunes and caring for her 
wretched child. Indeed, it may be said that Ains- 
lie always loved what Sophia Wilton might have 
become under more kindly influences. 

The ardent soul of the painter urged him on; 
he was mightier than poverty—than all adverse 
circumstances. So is the great soul ever ;—such 
will conquer or die, and dying conquer. He had 
been to Italy; he had laboured diligently and 
quietly in all the drudgery of art, occasionally 
rewarded by glimpses of its glory. He had found 
that the true penance for all heartaches is a wise 
and loveful activity. He had cherished his ideal 
in his heart, and he had said—when I find that 
ideal incarnated she is mine. And he did not de- 
spair of finding what he sought. How many have 
given up in despair of finding their ideal of beauty 
and goodness, and have chained themselves to 
dulness or antagonism just in season to miss the 
heaven they sought. But where think you he 
found the never-fading flower, that should bloom 
forever in his bosom? It was on the banks of our 
own silvery Hudson, where you would, perhaps, 
have never looked for such beauty, grace and good- 
ness. She was the daughter of an English gentle- 
man who had seen rough fortunes, and chose to 


ona beantifal little farn-ter atte Seaieat, : 
rious river. al 
Ainslie was traveling and cketeking 
first saw Mary . Mary—it was his fa 
name. I hardly ever saw any one 
love this name. A sweet poetess has said—“T 
begin to think that, as of old, the Marys are ever 
nearest the Lord.”? Bless her for her 
see Mary Carlton now as she first met the gaze of 
Ainslie, with her broad-brimmed Leghorn, trim-— 
med with blue ribbon and wild flowers, a tame 
pigeon on her shoulder, and her white muslin apron’ 
filled with flowers of every hue, from hill and vale’ 
and river’s brink. Teas 
How he made her acquaintance and found her 
all and more than his wildest dream of hope ever 
pictured, I may not tell now. One thing | 
tell, and, oh, may it sink deep in the hearts of 
thoughtless, the mercenary, the ‘slaves ¢ 
Mary Carlton was the child of love; 1 
marriage love of her parents was inc 
No discord at home blighted her 
Simple right doing was the moral 
rents taught her. Her heart was full of 
world was beautiful to her, because her na 
beautiful, and all the beauty of Mary’s spi 
an overwhelming heaven upon the hear 
Ainslie. 
The sweet Mary is his wife, and | 
thankful he is that his most sgonizing’ Pi 
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try to better them, not by going to the West to be not granted him. 
ly,?? like Mark Tapley, but by living contented 
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BY MARY E. LEE. 

aris J 

bh _ Comx home! ah, vainly do I seek Come home ! amid the festal adit weg 
(Babi __ My absent sister dear, Where friends and kindred meet, 

__ To hush the sad and selfish wish Though welcome words are on my lips, — 


I would not have thee hear; 
ers  Butlike the harp’s unbidden notes 
‘When breezes o'er it roam, 

So my lone spirit, touched by grief, 
‘Will sigh aloud, “ come home.” 


Sifvrn 


Come home! I miss thee from my side 
_ Inevyery varied hour; 
And, though I struggle, tears will gush 
In many a sudden shower; 
nat Till when, at eventide, I tread 
_. Our chamber’s pleasant bound, 
me And feel thee wanting—ah! the spot 
_ Seems almost haunted ground. 


ee: ‘Come home! thine absence casts a blight 
ss 'O'er every loved employ,— 
wiltr: Books, pencil, flowers, the needle’s play— 


| They wake in me no joy; 

_» But dewy morning’s earliest prayer, 
_ And eyening’s latest sigh 

# xk a: Still win from my o’erburdened heart 

eu? cin Rema uoeesing ory. 


An under-pulse will beat; “4 
And e’en while pleasure’s cup goes 


That kind and watchfuleyes _ 
Read every wish of thy young heart, 
Ere yet those wishes rise;. 
But where can feeling’s clustering 
Disclose such brilliant hue, — 
Or shed such perfume as amid — 
The household circle true. 


Come home! these Summer days to: 
Are e’en as Winter drear; 
For how can I their charms ee 
I am s0 lonely here? ‘< 
My heart hath spread a dark e diet 
O’er nature’s wide-spread ¢ 
And ah' the sun will ne’er sh 
Till thou, beloved! com’ 
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r CHAPTER FIRST. 

v anh I 4 

_NINE-AND-THIRTY YEARS OF AGE. 
a. 


T was in the year 18—, and 
while residing in the garret 
of a house in Berlin, that I 
was awakened on one Sun- 
day morning by the ringing 
of the church bells, and on 
collecting my drowsy senses, 
I felt a cold shudder pass 
over me on recalling to mind 
‘ that this was my thirty-ninth 
' The youth of nineteen looks with 
ess to the freedom of twenty-one—for ere 
d his whole existence seems narrow and 
: ne-and-twenty moves on with a thought- 
‘ien ® thirty, for then all the spangles and 
of life are probably worn off; but worst of 
‘to enter on one’s fortieth year, unblest with 
e employment or a beloved helpmate. Such 
ate was mine, though certainly none of my own 
and I, therefore, determined, that so long 
a member of the order of bachelors, it 
essary to acknowledge beyond nine-and- 
With this desperate resolve, I arose, and 
my Sunday attire with some care, although 
‘was oppressed with bitter sorrow. Thirty- 
3, and yet only a poor theological student, un- 
‘without a prospect of any lucrative situ- 
for I had not yet been even able to attain 
station of teacher in a public school. 
se all my hoarded knowledge, my 
patient study, my exemplary conduct 
h life? I had neither relatives nor patrons ; 
day I was hastening from street to street, 
private lessons to enable me to support my 
existence; and in my leisure 
vas compelled to turn author, made alma- 
contributed to numerous petty journfls. 
d work, when booksellers paid me 
for the pictured paradise of my muse, 
who had not laboured half so hard as 
rejoicing in a golden harvest. Oh, 
of my youth, how had they 
Ah, the beloved Frederica !—how 
it that she should remain true, doomed 
) wither like an Alpine flower in 
Tears gushed to my eyes with 
‘yielding to my sorrow, I wept 
sila. on He ~_ hae 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY MISS MARY E. LEE. 


Frederica had been for eight years my promised 
bride. She was poor as myself in worldly wealth, 
being the daughter of a counsellor of Berlin, who 
died shortly after becoming a bankrupt; and as her 
mother’s circumstances were too humble to allow 
her daughter to reside with her, the dutiful maiden, 
in her anxiety to assist her needy parent, obtained 
a place as domestic in a family, where, although 
treated with the greatest kindness, she still felt 
her depressed condition. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
THE LETTER. 


Waite yielding to these mournful reflections, 
during the operation of dressing, a tap was heard 
at my door, and the letter-carrier entered and 
handed me a huge package, for which he charged 
five pence, a large amount from the purse of a poor 
student. Throwing myself into a chair, I gazed 
for some minutes on the unknown superscription, 
examined the seal, and peeped into the folds of the 
letter, as well to repress my ungovernable curiosity 
as, perhaps, to give full play to the delicious hope 
which its contents were probably doomed to over- 
throw. The question was, whether I should 
immediately open it or delay the perusal until 
the next day—for one must acknowledge that a 
man is apt to be superstitious when suffering be- 
neath a succession of misfortunes, and it seemed 
to me that the reception of bad tidings on my 
birthday would throw a dark shadow over the whole 
succeeding year. At length, defying fate and ba- 
nishing fear, I equipped trembling doubt with the 
armour of valiant resolution, and breaking the seal, 
read on until my eyes were blinded with tears. 
Then laying the letter aside, I made an effort to 
recover myself, read it once more, and falling on 
my knees, poured out a torrent of gratitude to my 
Heavenly Benefactor for a most unexpected bless- 
ing. The above-mentioned letter was from my 
most influential friend, a merchant of Frankfort, 
in whose family I had formerly resided as tutor. 
By chance, or rather, I should say, through the 
interest of this kind friend—for there is no such 
thing as chance in God’s world—I now received 
the appointment of curate to the patrimonial estate 
of Count C—, witha salary of seven hundred 
florins, the use of house, garden, firewood, and, 
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furthermore, the hope of becoming the instructor 
of his sons, should a personal interview prepossess 
him in my favour; and this interview, as I was 
advised by my Frankfort friend, might take place 
on the 19th of October, when the count would 
await my appearance in Magdeburg. 

And now behold me, most unexpectedly, at the 
summit of my twenty years’ desire. Hastily 
finishing my toilet, I thrust the packet in my 
pocket, and went, or rather flew, to impart the 
joyful tidings to my beloved Frederica, whom, by 
good luck, I found unoccupied, her mistress being 
at church. 

Frederica started back in alarm as she observed 
my breathless agitation, the glowing hue of my 
usually pale cheek, and the strange excitement of 
my demeanour, till, when I seized her wildly in 
my arms and pressed her hand against my burning 
brow, she cried aloud—‘‘ Ah, tell me, what mis- 
fortune has happened? What new disappointment 
has come to crush your already bruised heart??? 

“* Ah, Frederica,’ exclaimed I, ‘‘I am so in- 
ured to misfortune, that I have even learned to 
meet it with smiles; but joy is an unexpected 
guest, and finds me all unarmed.” 

“* Joy!—joy did you say, doctor ?”? repeated the 
astonished maiden, (I had received from the uni- 
versity the degree of Doctor of Philosophy,) and 
she looked eagerly for a reply. 

“Do you remember that happy night in the 
ty of Sans Souci, Frederica ?—when, beneath 
eed heavens, with but one Eye watching 
_ over us, we plighted our vows of love and fidelity 
_—vows that, for nine long years, we have pre- 
“served hopelessly yet steadfastly. And now, wilt 
thou be mine, Frederica, since my fate has sud- 
-denly brightened?” It was my first thou, and I 
whispered it timidly. ‘‘A pleasant home awaits 
us; alovely garden; a Wilt thou share 
my happiness, dearest??? And drawing out the 
letter, I added—‘‘ See, here is an appointment 

m Count C——, and I am chosen curate to his 
“estates.” 

me _ Frederica took the letter, and as she read the 
contents, a stream of joyful surprise ran over every 
feature, till, laying her hand in mine, she looked 
_up in my face with a beaming blush, and pearly 
tears rolled down her cheek as she replied—‘‘I 
will go with thee wherever thou wilt, Ferdinand,” 
and then sank sobbing on my breast. 

The holy angels were hardly happier than we 
during “those first moments of delicious silence, 
‘till, tearing herself from my embrace, the pious 
maiden clasped her hands in grateful praise to 
Heaven; and then, turning on me her streaming 
yet joyful eyes, she softly murmured—‘tIs it, in- 
deed, true? Is it not a dream, Ferdinand? Show 
te the letter once more; I haye forgotten every 
word of its contents.”? 


arrangements that are so necessary to a h 
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‘‘Owne thing I am resolved on, dearest,’ 
tinued I, ‘‘and that is, that I will not; ev. 
the door of my parsonage until I am 
What time would I have for all the little 


ing establishment, amid the first agitating ; 
my holy office?’ How could I determine which — 
should be the sitting-room, the study, the store- 
house? Ah, Frederica, you must arrange all that; 
you must make the strange house look to me like 
a friendly homestead. Only take care, friend, to 
choose my study where a window opens on your — 
flower-garden, for in the spring I venga lo 
watch that you do your task faithfully an 
plants while Iam at my sermon”? 
Frederica blushed and turned lang! 
though she would not hear of such 
but she soon began to talk of new 
and how the garden must be re-: g 
her dear mother must come to live 
whether it would not be cheapest and b 
all our furniture at Frankfort, with num 
hints regarding kitchen and cellar, inal 
I heartily concurred. 3 
Under present happy circumstances, 
plan seemed to enter immediately on F 
rangement; to afford Frederica’s m 
tice of her removal; to advise my lar 
pupils of the same on my part; and, ple 
all, to have the matrimonial bans publi 
the pulpit on the following Sabbath. 
things proceeded in proper form; 
good wishes poured in from every qi 
richer in this world’s wealth than I had e 
and, furthermore, the father of one of my 
kindly offered me the use of his traye’ 
for the journey—an offer which I 
I took care to provide myself with the 
passports, for it was a stormy period, ' 
rumour of war being everywhere 
our king even then at the head of his” 
Thiiringen, awaiting the approach of the 
torious Napoleon, though the general 
that, in the next fortnight, the French 
driven back over the Rhine by my b 
trymen. In fact, by way of specalasic 
already, in the seclusion of my quiet 
pared twenty-five songs of war and victory, 
were so arranged as to suit the issue 
pected conflicts, the names of the 
tle-fields only being omitted. For tl 
tions, I had hoped to receive a liberal cot 
from: the Berlin booksellers, and thin! 
I might dispose of them to yet greater 
at Magdeburg, I determined to carry 
me. On the 14th of October, th 
defeat of the Prussian troops at 
well to Frederica; and elthonal Si 
be the summons for our immediate 
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tretched in bright perspective before us, 
hearts were oppressed with sadness on the 
evening of separation. While, as a doctor of phi- 
ie eee to repel all weak forebodings, I 

) as a lover, shake off my silly fears; and 

| Exe herself, overcome by the same fancies, 
2 exclaimed,as she sobbed a farewell—‘‘ Ferdinand, 
oie ; , God be with you! God take care 
; you !—but, ‘siesd I fear that we shall never 


_ CHAPTER FOURTH. 


‘my patron’s appointment; and as I was 
to remain for a night at Potsdam, to 
necessary business, I turned at twi- 
is the garden of Sans Souci, and amid 
shades, renewed the vow which, nine 
ously, I had pledged to my beloved 
On returning to the hotel, I sat up 
ee busied with an epistle, in which I 
whole Iliad of hopes and pleasant fan- 
tched for the eye of the beloved, bright 
our home-life in the quiet parsonage, 
he noise and tumult of a vain and 
ess world. ‘‘ Thou and I, dearest,?°—it 
3 I concluded, - —‘‘ will be completely blest ; 
need we more, even if we could draw 
elf to earth. Our cottage, our garden, 
seem to us the most beautiful portion 
tion, where, unenyied by others, we 
vet the bliss of the angels, but will live 
lest in ourselyes.’? With these plea- 
Tfell asleep, and my dreams were only 
ation of my waking thoughts, until 
h another happy day broke upon me, and I 
prepare for my onward journey. Oh 
dreams that crowded into that opening 
I rode along, at one moment I fancied 
lerview with the count, and how I pre- 
in a most attractive light; then, 
eading my bride into the parsonage, 
id so—‘‘ See, angel, here is your 
m 2? and, lastly, I seemed to stand 
rst time in my parochial office, a wide- 
ation waiting to receive instruction 

y lip asthe shepherd of their souls, till, as 
me grew blind with tears, and all 
their delight in their new pastor, 


very body talking of the 
n place between Napo- 


'“* Oh, he is missing.?? 

“* And Marshal Lannes 2??? 

“* Dead.” 3 

‘* And Davoust ?”? 

“Dead.” 

‘“ And Ney ?? 

** Dead—all dead!” 

I could no longer restrain my delight, but thrust 
my hand into my traveling coat, and was about to 
draw out the songs of victory. An old man who 
stood near me put down his pipe, and stooping as 
if accidentally towards me, said, in a deep whisper 
—‘‘ Would to God it were so, but it is all false, sir. 
On the contrary, our troops have been very un- 
fortunate.”? 


My hand was stayed in its eager course; I let 


the odes wait their proper time and place, and re- 
peating, mechanically, the words, ‘‘ Very unfor- 
tunate,’’ I gave full reins to my anxiety, and even 
asked myself, ‘‘ What if Napoleon should come 
between Frederica and. myself ?”? 

The very thought produced a violent ague-fit. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 
EVIL FOREBODINGS. 


On the following day, as I journeyed along the 
state road, a courier passed me at full speed. He 
appeared to return from the army, and was hasten- 
ing to Berlin, but from his profound silence I au- 
gured nothing good—for joy, even when unques- 
tioned, is apt to seek for sympathy. On approach 
ing the next village, I observed a crowd of people 
at the inn door, and drawing -near, saw at the win- 
dow a troop of Prussian hussars, while saddled 
horses stood at the door. ‘‘Is there any thing 
new ??? was my inquiry of the gaping crowd, as I 
stopped my carriage for a moment. 

‘Ah, bad enough—bad enough!” cried an old 
woman ; ‘‘ our king has lost every thing, and they 
say that the French will be here in an hour’s 
time !”? 

I gave little credit to the old wife’s tale, but 
anxious to inquire further, rode up to the entrance 
of the dwelling, and springing from my carriage, 
entered within. Every chamber swarmed with 
occupants; hussars, peasants, magistrates, stood 
crowding together, smoking their pipes, drinking, 
swearing and talking confusedly. One told of the 
retreat of the Prussians, another of the advance of 
the French, and a third gave an account of some 
general who was unable to ride on horseback be- 
cause of his numerous wounds, and for whom they 
were even then seeking out a conveyance in the 
neighbourhood. 
relations, and choosing a place at one of the tables, 
I ordered a tankard of the landlord’s miserable 
beer, for the purpose of gaining intelligence from 
the soldiers, In about ten minutes, the hussars 
hurriedly left the chamber. At the sudden cry of 


I was greatly excited by their 
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‘‘they are going! they are going!” I hurried to 
the window, and reached it just in time to see 
the troops disappear in the turn of the street, while 
my traveling-carriage went at full speed before 
them. 

“Stop! halt! that is my carriage!” I shouted 
from the window ; but finding that my cry was of 
no avail, I worked my way through the crowd into 
the open street: but, alas! the troops were entirely 
out of sight, and I gazed upon empty space. 

“Do not be alarmed,” said an old man, who 
wore the badg@@@f a magistrate ; ‘‘ the general will 
soon return your carriage; he only wishes to be 
conveyed to the next post—for he is half dead with 
his wounds, and seemed anxious to reach his estate 
as soon as possible.’? 

“* And who is this general??? I inquired. No 
one knew his name. ‘‘ And how far will he need 
my equipage?”? No one could tell. 

Iran for some distance up the road, and found 
that it branched off in four different directions, so 
that all further search seemed fruitless ; so, trusting 
to obtain some information from the crowd, I re- 
turned to the inn, but only to find that every one 
appeared perfectly indifferent to my misfortune, and 
totally engrossed with their own near danger 
through the proximity of the French. 

** You must give me a protocol of this shameful 
affair,”? I dernanded of the magistrate ; ‘‘ the whole 
village can bear witness to this act of unjust force ; 
and furthermore, write down that I shall remain 
here at the expense of the general’s purse, until 
my wagon is returned.”? 

The old man readily wrote down what I required. 
I had a duplicate of the protocol drawn out, and 
placing it carefully among my patriotic songs, tried 
to wait patiently until the morrow, when I con- 
fidently expected the return of the conveyance. 
Alas, it was a hope that was destined to remain 
unrealized, for the carriage never came. By good 
luck, I had some ready money with me; but then 
the general had carried off my whole wardrobe ; 
my Berlin friend would certainly expect the value 
of his equipage; and, worse than all, the 19th of 
October was drawing near, and the count would 
be waiting my arrival in Magdeburg. Ah! was 
not all this a heavy trial of faith for the nominated 
curate! In my despair, I determined to wait no 
longer, but cutting a knobbed stick from the road- 
side, set off for a pedestrian journey; and as I 
wandered along the scented fields and by the per- 
fumed hedges, I was even able to sing in a loud, 
clear voice, some favourite stanzas of a German 
hymn. 


aid CHAPTER SIXTH. 


THE RETURN. 


- Waxxine briskly along the road-side, I every 


‘now and then encountered straggling groups of 


till, on reaching the little village of-Inaas 
thus accosted, in a gay and familiar te 
‘* Ha, doctor, is that you?—and 
bound ?”? 
It proved to be a lieutenant, who had fe 
boarded in the same house in Berlin, and wh 
then jestingly called ‘‘Charles the Great,” 
he always boasted of being a descendant 
monarch. 
‘‘T am on my way to Magdeburg.” 
‘Then you are journeying in vain, fi 
the French have slready besiegedlit wlan 
dred and fifty thousand men. Turn back 
if you will allow me to advise you. T. 
the enemy is at our heels—all is 
chirog dead; Mollendorf a prisoner; 
one knows where.” 
‘* But, lieutenant, I must go to 
‘* What, to be run through with 
nets?’ Well, a pleasant journey to de 
and he was about hurrying on, when, just a 
moment, two dragoons dashed by, 
“The enemy has already crossed nn 
Wittenburg.” , 
At this alarm, the troops hastened 
and feeling that my onward course must. 
less one, since I could not hope to find 
into a besieged city, I accepted the 
vitation, and resigned all present ho 
with the count, all prospect of the 
saddest of all, my slowing Va 7 
marriage. Now, in truth, I had reac 
est spot in my never over-bright ries, , 
I found myself an obscure doctor of p jloso 
lonely bachelor, and an honest, -inten’ 
but most unfortunate man. ee 
‘* Ah,” thought I, as I slowly trudged 
‘it is hard to say who has lost most 3 yt 
torious Napoleon—I or my king”? ls 
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OUR HERO MADE CHAPLAIN. re 
‘*Cueer up—cheer up, poor heart! thy 
marches beneath the banner of Charles the 
and will plead for his protection as far as 
This was my playful soliloquy, ad 
lieutenant, who greeted me once more 
welcome. : 
“You shall not suffer for your ¢ 
claimed my commander; ‘‘I can bo 
of Prussians as brave as any in the k 
if we had but one cannon, we wou 
two regiments of those hateful | 
so, doctor, on the spot, I tender you 
ment of chaplain to my platoon.” 
As the office seemed a suitab 
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the : cheerfully ; and while “at every village the lieu- ; rather call her, Queen Bess, had been forgotten in 
Bg er ordered a flourish of trumpets, and tried to ; the arrangements and consultations of the previous 
cain ar riendeneen of the lazy peasants with the : evening, and, enraged by the neglect, she secretly 
lag - y of “‘to arms! to arms!’? I formed an acquaint- { vowed vengeance against us for the affront. On 
nine ‘ance with one of the sutler women, who, trudging { the following morning we turned out in our full 
“wit along with the brandy | wagon, of which she was strength. Charles the Great, with imperial bear- 
7 he proprietor, found time to give me a minute de- ing, rode in front, and I, mounted on a somewhat 
wot = tail of the whole plan of warfare, blamed many of ; hard-going steed, took my place at his side, with a 
pred the mancuvres of the Prussians, and threw out : cheerful countenance, but an aching heart; for of 
Ue Grd) merous hints with regard to the necessary strata- } the two roads which lay before us, the left led to 
Jesvendarr proses of war. Bess—for this was the name of my Berlin, and the right—for us the path to honour 


mew acquaintance—closely resembled the wood- 
_ cuts of her namesake, Queen Bess of merry Eng- 
land, and like her was opposed to all matrimonial 
onnections; while such was her influence among 
troops, that in every weighty discussion, she 
_ owed to take her place in council. It was 
ia 2 mm the fourth day of our march that Charles the 
called me mysteriously aside, and with a 
mance that betokened some great under- 
gs, observed—‘‘ Depend upon it, doctor, war 
> best way for making a man’s fortune. I 
; been lieutenant for eight years, but expect 
‘be made general. At present I command 
jundred men, who will probably increase to 
thousand by the time we reach the Oder, 
hope to present them to my king, yet not 
e have achieved some chivalrous exploit.” 
! are we not on our way to Berlin?” I 
1, in an alarmed tone, ag I remembered the 
-d Frederica. , 


we are proceeding direct to Mittenwalde ; 
e office of chaplain does not exactly seem 
you, you must be made a soldier, doctor. 
d hat, a sword and charger, with the rank 
general. What say you to that?” 
il opposition on my part was needless; and as 
was a horse in view, which might, perhaps, 
ne on my homeward journey, should an op- 
resent itself for absconding, I accepted 
g commission; and on the same even- 
ir general (for so he now styled himself) 
several new captains, lieutenants and cor- 
and unfolded to the astonished troops his 
plans for the future. 
nrade ed waved his arms re- 
wards them, ‘‘all is arranged. By our 
wil once more recall honour to the Prus- 
ime. The spirit of the great Frederic hovers 
us. The trembling, bleeding fatherland 
us for deliverance. And shall we yield 
bondage? What shall be our choice— 
the world, or a hateful subjection to 
C oo tead Whoever is true to me, their 
will follow me for the sake of 
and his fatherland, let him join 
victory or death !”? 
received with great acceptance 
and most of them lent their aid 
but afew who sighed after the 
exchanged it for ‘‘ victory or 


n, or, as T should 


ehhadint 


and immortal fame—to Mittenwalde. The army 
followed in regular array, while in the rear came 
the baggage-wagons with their brandy casks, and 
attended by their owner, Queen Bess, who, how- 
ever, by way of retaliation, parted us company at 
the fork of the road, and took the direction leading 
to Berlin. 

Alas! she was not permitted to go alone; for no 
sooner had the rear guard observed the movement 
of the wagons containing their favourite beverage, 
than, wheeling right about, they followed its course, 
and their example, acting instantly on the others, 
before we were aware, (for in our earnest discourse 
concerning intended manceuvres, the general and I 
had advanced considerably,) the whole army, with 
not a single exception, had become deserters, and 
marched rapidly after the rumbling conveyance of 
the sutler woman. 

It is difficult to imagine the consternation of our 
commander, when, on looking accidentally behind, 
he discovered that his brave troops had entirely 
disappeared. Putting spurs to his horse, he gal- 
loped towards the Berlin road, and soon found the 
whole corps swarming around the wagon, where 
sat Bess on a brandy cask, as on a triumphal car, 
singing in a loud, shrill voice, some stanzas which 
were boisterously encored. 

Not Xenophon or Plutarch’s heroes could have 
made a more powerful harangue than did our valor- 
ous general to his disorderly troops; yet, although 
they listened with seeming deference and attention, 
the least onward movement of the enchantress- 
wagon, caused them to start and show an eagerness 
to follow in its track. Indeed, I know not how 
the affair would have terminated if an appeal had 
not just then been made to their feelings in a way 
which my next chapter shall explain. : 


— 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 
MARCH OF THE ARMY OF CHARLES THE GREAT. 


Jusr then, while we were in the very heat of 
expostulation with our disloyal troops, came at full 
gallop a hussar, from the very road leading to Ber- 
lin, and saluting us with a volley of imprecations, 
abruptly inquired whither we were hastening, 

‘To Berlin,” was our ready reply.. 

‘To Berlin!? he exclaimed. ‘* What would 

you there? The French have already entered that 
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city, and you are completely cut off. Even the 
king has retreated to West Prussia. All that can 
be done is to steal a march across the Oder.” 

““We are Prussians, sir,’? rejoined our com- 
mander, with haughty bearing, ‘‘and will not 
steal a passage by any route. 
way through with our good swords.” 

This daring resolve seemed to have some weight 
with the noisy hussar, for he stroked his black 
moustache, and approaching the commander with 


a respectful air, entered into a low discourse of ; 


some minutes. 


‘If you wish to join the troops which I have } 
collected for the deliverance of my king, you are : 
at liberty to do so,”? observed Charles the Great, ° 
with an air of dignity, as he bowed to the hussar > 


; 
| 
3 


at the conclusion of the confab; ‘‘ and in that case 
1 appoint you to the command of the cavalry, 
which is somewhat in advance,” (said cavalry 
consisted of two dragoons and four trumpeters;) 
“*but with this proviso, that all must be under my 
authority as head ;” and acknowledging the hus- 
sar’s assent, he added, in loud tones—*‘ And now, 
battalions, right about! The first man who looks 
towards Berlin shall be treated as a deserter and 
left hanging on yonder tree. March!” and so we 
went along the narrow, muddy path of honour to- 
wards Mittenwalde, no one daring even to turn 
his head towards Berlin, not through dread of the 
threatened gallows-tree, but fearful of the French, 
whose vicinity they had just learned. 
_ Even Bess moderated her tone of triumph, and 
moved along with us as if totally dispirited. I 
also marched with my head drooping on my breast, 
now that I heard that Napoleon had become pos- 
sessed of half of Prussia in its beautiful capital, 
Berlin; and worse yet, when I recollected that 
Frederica might, perhaps, be in his power. Ah! 
she was right when, at our parting, she exclaimed, 
“*Perdinand, dear Ferdinand, we shall never meet 
again!” What changes had a few days brought 
about! Our army completely defeated; our king- 
dom overrun with the enemy; my bride probably 
in the power of the most gallant and amorous na- 
‘tion under heaven; my patron in a besieged city ; 
my parsonage I knew not where; and I, the peace- 
loving, quiet, studious doctor of philosophy, neither 
more nor less than adjutant-general to Charles the 
Great. Sometimes, when weary with pondering 
on my fate, I gave way to fantasy, and once more 
pictured Frederica’s presence, or dreamt that I was 
quietly busied in my Berlin attic; afalse step of 
my charger would arouse me suddenly to a sense of 
my novel yet most disastrous situation, and then I 
would feel perfectly provoked with myself that I 
was not hurrying on the wings of love to Berlin, 
instead of taking part in any warlike adventures. 
But again a single thought would reconcile me to 
my fate; not the certainty of Frederica’s constant 
faith, nor the prospect of a conqueror’s trophies, but 
the wretched state of my purse. How could I 
prom aired My pupils were by this time 
become another’s, my patriot songs but dead stock, 


We will cut our ; 
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my hopes of a curacy all vanished, while r 
adjutant-general, I lived at least free of co 
lodging. ‘* Who knows, too,”? thought I, “ 

success I may not arrive in this my sold 
Moreau was once an advocate only, and | 
general he furnished an exact counterpart to 
retreat of Xenophon. Who can tell but that I, a 
humble doctor of philosophy, may yet astonish the 
world by some similar successful action”? = 


a 


CHAPTER NINTH. 


CONFLICT AND VICTORY. Sead f 


an: Ot 
Dvrine the next two days there was incessant 
boasting with regard to the great deeds we were 
about to accomplish ; but the hussar was half righ! 
when he advised a stolen march across the Odi 
for we really moved with the greatest precauti 
only stopping at the most miserable villages, 1 
we always made ourselves secure with a 
guard. 
‘*My intention,” observed our general to the 
hussar and myself, as on the third evening we 
halted at a small village at some distance from the - 
main road, ‘‘ my intention is to fall on the rear of 
Napoleon’s army ;” and as he spoke there 
self-satisfied expressjon, that gave us to understand 
that even more was meant than spoken. ne 
‘It may be so,” rejoined the hussar ; ‘if they” 
are not on our heels before morning.” eve, 
This alarming suggestion furnished food 1 ) 
thought, and we all became suddenly silent, - 
just then, there was a report of arms, and the cry 
of our troops, ‘‘The French! the enemy! they — 
are on us!”? 
Meanwhile the drums beat, the four t 
vied with each other who should blow the ke ol 
peal, and the brave hussar became dead 
To conceal my excessive alarm, I stormed | ae 
the little inn, exclaiming, ‘‘ Out upon them 
Prussians! out upon them, my countrymen 
went towards the direction of the door; but: 
to tell, I was struck as if by sudden blindnes 
unable to find the portal, I sprang in my 
upon the cupboard of the old landlady, still : 
‘** Prussians, brave Prussians, on—on! folloy 
forsake me not!” ; 
All was confusion. The hostess Woodly: 
her fate; the children shrieked murder 
dogs leapt over chairs and tables, even 
of the old Dutch tile stove; and such 
alarm and outcry, that it seemed to me the 
must have already entered the inn, and 
bably—the savage monsters—driving thei 
into the hearts of the innocent children. 
‘God have pity on me but this once 
first thought, ‘‘ and nought again shall 
to take part in any warlike deeds.”? My 
blustering, interpreted most favourably 
adjutors, infused into them new courage. 


"Lslowly followed. It was really 

Tween’ the background, and therefore 
erved; for, although not generally fearful, 

now as if struck with a panic. It may 
re en that I am naturally more timid at even- 
i ‘in broad daylight. 

nly ‘I was aroused from my terror by the 

Pris of my commander — “‘ Adjutant-general, 
march with twenty men to the churchyard, for our 
post is there attacked. We will remain here, as it 
seems only a skirmish; but if needs be, send for 
succour.” 

- It was fortunate that my courage was not called 
oe for self-respect restored it to me; till, 
when we reached the churchyard, all again became 
suddenly black before my eyes, and taking the old 
covered with dry briars, for French troops, 
thorns for bayonets, I sprung aside, while 
aloud, “‘ Take aim—fire !”” 

lash of the powder immediately discovered 
| we were waging battle against a wall, 
‘the same moment there was a cry of ‘ par- 
Pp ardo nt? from the opposite ries and seven 


Is—if they had but kept quiet, they would 
ely escaped observation. My prisoners 
ily disarmed and conducted to head- 


init of the Soul recorded, a 
with earth’s humble things been blent,— 
e and Law Divine were worded, 
was all the instrument. 

é 
d Genius, like an eagle soaring, 
iration from the fount of light, 
waved above the world adoring, 
ather seized to aid his flight. 


tion and his brother Labour, 
Ceaag the world have found— 


r, as - did blood, around. 
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to precious uses avon, 
‘what the Poet dreameth, 
of earth with stars of heaven. 
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they rushed out to the assembled quarters; and it may be supposed that it was not 


without some honest pride that I presented myself 
before my commander-in-chief. He embraced me 
most cordially in the sight of the whole army, 
adding, ‘‘ Adjutant, your courage and prompt ac- 
tion have done you honour; and be assured that 
you shall be speedily reported to his majesty the 
king.” 

From our prisoners we learned that a corps of 
French artillery was stationed in the adjacent vil- 
lage; that seeking for fuel they were surprised to 
find a numerous band of Prussians in the neigh- 
bourhood, as they were led to believe us much 
larger than we really were, from the number of our 
guard and the noise made by our drums and trum- 
pets; and that in their sudden retreat the seven 
captives had been unfortunately taken. In my 
exultation, I treated the vanquished with every 
thing that our stores allowed, and the poor fellows 
really seemed to enjoy their good luck, and freely 
informed me that the whole corps were then on 
their way from Saxony to Berlin, under the com- 
mand of Marshal Davoust. I mentioned this fact 
to my general, who, flushed by our great achieve- 
ment, rubbed his hands, exclaiming, with exulta- 
tion—‘‘ Aha, we are certainly on the rear of Na- 
poleon’s army,”? while the hussar hung down his 
head and became pale with terror. 

(To be continued.) 


THE GOLD PEN.—A POEM. 


(INSCRIBED TO THE GENTLEMAN WHO PRESENTED THE GIFT.) 


BY MRS. SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 


No longer will the man of wealth be quoted 
By what he gains—but what he gives away. 


And Woman, then, her chiefest ornamenting 
Will be a spirit loving, meek and pure, 

With angel-watchfulness the ill preventing— 
With angel-kindness seeking wo to cure. 


And Liberty will be the wealth of nations, . 
And Truth the diamond star that decks the great— 
And Virtue’s patriot voice assign the stations 
That lead to honour in the ordered State. - 


As when the Sun upon Earth’s fair attendant, Aes 
The Moon, full-orbed, his evening smile doth throw, = 

So shall the Mind, enlarged, shine forth resplendent, — 
When holy thoughts from golden pens shall flow. — 


Oh, might my pen of gold but aid to hasten 
This glorious triumph of the good and true, 

Pd say, and every boast of pride *twould chasten, 
“What grateful thanks are to the Giver due!” 
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CASES. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


OW provoking !” 
“* What’s the mat- 
ter, Charles ?”’ 
“Why, this deli- 
cate little rose-colour- 
F ed note, which John 
has just handed me, 


and wants to see me this evening.” 


“*Ts there any thing so very annoying in a visit ; wo 
; pleasant smile, and as the door closed b 


to an old friend ?”” asked the young wife, archly. 

** No, not exactly—but who the deuce wants to 
go out on such a dark, cold, rainy night; besides, 
I have just taken my boots off, and then I wanted 
to read a new book to you, Lucy.” 

“* Must you go this evening ?”? 

“Yes; we were very intimate at school, and 
she might feel hurt at any thing like coldness.” 

-**Then she was a school friend of yours ?”” 

“‘Her father was a country clergyman who had 
undertaken the education of six or eight city boys, 
‘of whom I was one. Florence was then a swarthy, 
little, lively creature, young enough to be a real 
‘hoyden, yet old enough to play the deuce among 
us by her flirtations. We were all in love with 
her; but she finally made a runaway match with 
the wildest fellow among us. Harry Wharton was 
the son of a rich merchant, and his father, though 
he allowed him a handsome maintenance, never 
would receive his wife into favour.’ 

“Where is her husband now 2”? 

__ “He is traveling in Europe for his health, as is 
said—probably for his comfort also. I believe that, 
long before the death of his father made him inde- 
pendent, Harry had repented his precipitate mar- 
riage, for neither he nor his wife wore their fetters 
very meekly.” 

«Ts she pretty, Charles??? (What a womanish 


-) 

“*No—yes—no. Indeed; I hardly know how to 
answer you, Lucy. She certainly was not pretty, 
and yet I have seen her look beautiful. But it is 
six or seven years since I last met her, and she has 
been living in Paris for the last two or three. 2 
pose she has grown older, and, of course, ug) 

“So, then, she was an old flame as well as an 
old friend. I don’t see what right she has to claim 
any attention from you now. Asa married man, 

you are exempt from such demands, so you had 
~ at home and read for me.” 


J Pat. comes from my old ; 
Zz friend Mrs. Wharton; | 

she is at the Astor, | 
} some civility.” 


; 


} ment. 
; riage has excluded them from such claims ; and 
» when his wife began to talk of rights, Chi 


he oboe OR 


Lucy had made use of the worst : 
Men never like to believe that their 


Torrington began to think of privileges. — 
drawing on his boots, and wrapping himself in 
cloak, he prepared to face the storm. = 
“‘T sha’n’t be gone more than half 
Lucy, for I shall have to call on her 
you, to-morrow. I suppose we mantel 


Lucy looked up from her need 


husband, she thought how handsome He 
how good it was in him to go out in such © 
merely to please an old but half-forgotten fi 
A quiet, gentle, wifely creature ac 
rington; pretty and pleasing, devoted to h 
band and child, and as happy, after three year 
married life, as the trouble of looking afi 
vants and the anxiety about baby’s tooth 
would allow. Her husband, an easy, 
moured, pleasant fellow, was doing what ij 
termed ‘‘an excellent business.” He 
domestic, never dined out, staid at hon 
evenings, read the newspaper and the lh: 
played a little on the flute as an accompa! m 
Lucy’s somewhat infrequent PIANISMS, (a ni 
word, gentle reader,) and, on the 
sort of pattern husband, as things go. © 
Lucy waited very patiently for a 
before she began to look for her husb 
but eight, nine, ten o’clock earuiie and 
not come. She heard the servants fast 
bolts and bars, and she felt half ashame it 
should discover Mr. Torrington’s w 
sence, so she suffered them to retire, leay 
to wait alone for his coming. Anothera: 
hour passed. Lucy’s anxiety had no 
to a painful degree; she was sure so 
must have befallen ‘‘dear Charles,?? 
just given vent to her powerless te 
tears, when, as the clock was on the 
the bell rung. Hurrying to the 
husband with a degree aie ; 


Is the baby sick? What have } u been 
about ??? ae 
Lucy looked in her havhaedy 
felt that her fears were exceedin 
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Kanna icp she hesitatingly said, *‘ I 
id something had happened.” 
EN yi child; don’t you think I am old 


to take care of myself? The fact was, 

Nes Wharton and I were discussing old times and 

y friends, until the evening slipped away im- 
tibly.?? 

ay brought your supper into the parlour, Charles, 
} for the servants are all gone to bed.” 

_“T sha’n’t want my usual sandwich to-night; I 
supped with Florence Wharton on cold duck and 
champagne. By-the-way, you will be spared the 
trouble of calling on her to-morrow, for she is 
coming to see you. She has come here to watch 
the progress of a lawsuit, and it is so unpleasant 
_ tobe alone in a hotel, that I have invited her to 
_ pass a week or two with us.” 
ysitoh, Charles, how could you? We have but 
I spare room, and you know I expect a visit 
sister Mary. ” 

Mrs. Wharton won’t stay long; besides, there 
jana help for it now—I have invited her, and she 
2.7? 
a I wonder she would accept such an invitation 
- knowing your wife.” 
She has lived in Paris long enough to get rid 
such foolish notions of etiquette ; and as she 
es as my intimate friend, she has every reason 
ta welcome from my wife. You will be 
charmed with her, Lucy; she is one of 
fascinating women | ever met with.” 
sighed and said nothing; but she probably 
ht there were some doubts as to her being 
ed with the woman her husband found so 


aa . 
cinating. 
“ 5 


Wharton is a woman of exquisite taste, 
Thope you will make her room look as 
as possible. » Such were Mr. Torrington’s 
z words to his wife as he left her at the 
fast-table. 
ucy felt a little annoyed, but she resolutely 

| the half-angry feeling, and determined to 
usband’s wishes. Her ideal of a sleeping 
was a combination of all things delicate 
fore her ‘‘ guest-chamber,’’ (to use 
Germanism,) had been fitted up most 
he carpet was a white ground, with 
a cluster of roses dropped upon it; 
are white haircloth, embroidered in 
ucy’s own hand; the curtains were 
with rose silanns and when the 
looking lounging chair was drawn up 
a pretty little table placed beside it, 
nothing was required but a bouquet 
to make the room look perfect. 
blossoms were culled from her 
upply this only want, and as she 
m in a fairy-like vase, she felt all the 
oung housekeeper in the tastefully 


a carriage drove up to 
Porrington handed out a little 


dowdyish woman wrapped up in cloaks and furs, 
with a quantity of very frizzled black hair hanging 
about her face. This was the fascinating Mrs. 
Wharton, and Lucy’s first feeling, after she had 
taken a good look at her, was one of decided plea- 
sure. Mrs. Wharton was no beauty, she thought ; 
and as she unconsciously glanced at her own fresh, 
pretty face in the opposite mirror, she felt much 
more cordial towards her guest. 

“You see I have laid aside all ceremony, my 
dear Mrs. Torringtog,”? was the stranger’s first 
salutation; ‘‘ indeed, Charles and I were such 
intimate friends, that I could not practise ceremony 
with him. Your name is Lucy, isn’t it? What 
a sweet name. You must let me call you by it; 
T hate this formal ‘ Mrs.’ and ‘Mr.’ Do call me 
Florence. Heaven knows I have no reason to be 
proud of any other title, or happy in being per- 
petually reminded by it of my bonds.’? So say- 
ing, the lady rose to proceed to her apartment. 
“Here, Charles, do carry up my dressing-case ; I 
never trust it in a servant’s hands. Lucy, dear, 
don’t trouble yourself to take my shawl. Well, 
if you will insist, I will give you my boa also. 
¢ Ring the bell, if you please, for somebody to bring 
up my trunks ;’’ and thus, finding employment for 
all, and escorted by nearly the whole household, 
Mrs. Wharton entered her room. 

Dropping herself into the easy chair, she placed 
her feet on the fender, and looked on with a very 
complacent air, while Lucy put her cloak and 
bonnet in the wardrobe, Charles arranged her 
dressing-case as she directed, and the servants un- 
strapped her ponderous trunks. 

‘« What a pretty room this is,’? she exclaimed, 
at length; ‘‘but what horrid taste to furnish a 
bed-room with white. My dear Lucy, you should 
never have allowed yourself to be persuaded to 
this; no complexion can bear such a cold, dull 
tint, especially when one is in dishabille. I see 
how it is, Charles; your wife is a pattern of neat- 
ness. A little Parisian taste engrafted on this pre- 
ciseness will improve it prodigiously.”? 

Lucy was provoked, and yet almost amused by 
a character so novel as Mrs. Wharton’s appeared 
to her. Her perfect self-possession, her cool as- 
surance, were something quite new to the gentle, 
unobtrusive wife; and yet they commanded a 
certain degree of respect, for Lucy felt that her 
own timidity of character seemed often like a posi- 
tive defect. She wished that she was more like 
Mrs. Wharton, and at the same time, she wished 
that Mrs, Wharton was a little more like herself. 

She had gone down stairs to order lunch, which 
Mrs. Wharton had desired might be served in her 
room, when suddenly there was a great bustle 
throughout the house; bells were rung, servants 
were called, and Lucy running up, found Mrs. 
Wharton fainting in the arms of Charles Tor- 
rington, Of course, Charles was frightened to 
death, and gave so many contradictory directions 
to the servants, that they ran every way but the 
right one. Lucy had no suspicion of any decep- 
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tion, but her quiet, determined application of strong 
hartshorn to the lady’s nose, soon induced a re- 
covery. As she opened her eyes, Mrs. Wharton 
exclaimed, faintly—‘‘ That dreadful heliotrope, and 
those geraniums !—they always affect me just so.” 

“* Lucy, how could you be so indiscreet? Those 
vile flowers have nearly killed our charming 
friend,” said Charles; and lifting the window, he 
unceremoniously flung the beautiful bouquet into 
the street. 

Lucy’s eyes filled with tears, for Charles had 
never before spoken to her in so harsh a tone, and 
she wanted to ask him how she could possibly 
have imagined that Mrs. Wharton’s nerves were } 
too delicate to bear the perfume of flowers. But 
she had too much prudence, or, perhaps, too much 
timidity to reply; and when she saw Mrs. Whar- 
ton, a few minutes after, discuss with great appa- 
rent relish, a hearty lunch, she could not help 
feeling that her sufferings had not been very great. 


a coquet from calculation. Contrary to the prac- 
tice of her tribe, who never show themselves with- 
out their armour, she was fond of magnificent 
surprises. She would wear a loose wrapper, and 
her superb hair, which curled naturally, and, of 
course, was always tangled except when carefully 
arranged, was suffered to ‘‘wander at its own 
sweet will,”? about her face and neck, unconfined 
by cap or comb. At such times she looked like a 
“little weird woman,” with her gray eyes peering 
between her dark locks, and her shapeless figure 
concealed in a mass of drapery. Yet she would 
receive visitors in such a garb; and while they 
would feel perfectly amazed at this sudden trans- 
formation in the belle of the preceding evening, 
she would gain a new triumph over them by the 
fascination of her voice and manner, in despite of 
her careless attire and her unlovely looks. Her 
figure was small, and not particularly good; her 
face was destitute of a single really fine feature ; 
she was dark-complexioned, with fine teeth but a 
wide mouth; a nose like Roxalana’s; a low fore- 
head, and eyes which, when in repose, were a 
dull, light gray. But when dressed for the even- 
ing, she was perfectly bewitching. Her toilette 
was always in exquisite taste; .her hair was ele- 
gantly coiffed ; her pretty foot and hand carefully 
displayed; the defects of her complexion diligently 
repaired, and with the sweetest smiles, the most 
enticing glances, and the richest of voices, she 
might well claim to be the most fascinating of 
drawing-room belles. It is said that if an actress 
have only good eyes and teeth, she has all the 
requisites for stage beauty; and it is very much 
so with best actresses in society. Very little 
beauty is required to make a woman a successful 
eoquet. The careful study of effect, the art of 
making the most of nature’s gifts, however small, 
the adroit use of the eyes, the modulation of the 
voice, and the judicious management of other 
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Florence Wharton was a sloven froth taste and 


, lady was not too ill to receive visitors; and before 
; Charles left home for his daily basinaaa he was — 


ALTER CASES. 
AAPL LEP PELL LLL 
people’s self-love, will do more in societ e 


charms of an unsophisticated Venus. — 

But Mrs. Wharton had tact enough to : 
there were some contrasts which could no 
too trying to her. Lucy Torrington, with! 
morning face and simply braided hair, b 
gingham dress and pretty cottage cap, ce 
looked more lovely at the breakfast table than d 
the passée and slatternly votary of Parisian taste. 
It was soon intimated to Charles that the health of 
his ‘* intimate friend”? would not suffer her join 
them at breakfast, and accordingly a i 
service of Sévres china was sent for the use of 
Wharton in her own apartment. Yet, though 1 
delicate to leave her room at so early an hour, the — 


expected to pass an hour with his interesting g 
whom he usually found supping her ch 
with a rich velvet dressing-gown thrown over | 
night-dress, and her stockingless feet 
embroidered slippers. Sometimes half the 
was unconsciously loitered away in Mrs. Wh 
room, and, perhaps, Lucy, while nece 
gaged with her household and nursery, 
to relinquish to her husband the care of en 
ing her guest. Perhaps so. 
Mrs. Wharton liked this free and easy 1 I 
of receiving her friends, but then the white e 
made her look so dark. She complained te 
that the sight of such cold-looking draperies 
her a chill, and accordingly an upholsterer « 
to take down Lucy’s pretty curtains and 1 re 
them with hangings of crimson silk. This-y 
decided improvement, and nothing could look : 
luxurious than the lady and her surrounding 
was an accomplished musician, and daily p 
was required to preserve her skill, but sh 
not subject herself to the intrusion of 
the drawing-room. She, therefore; 
propriety of fitting a cottage piano into 
beside the fire, in her pleasant apartment, | 
the course of a few days her wish was | 
It unfortunately happened that the tone o 
piano was to her ear far finer than the 
drawing-room, and, of course, she pre 
ing on it. She frequently spent whole 
her room on this account, and as Charles 
denly become passionately fond of » 
was often left quite alone in the parlour, w! 
husband was enjoying the society of i “in 
friend”? over her new piano. 
Weeks passed on. Nothing hap 
Lucy felt she could complain wi 
childishly jealous and exacting, yet cir 
were daily occurring to mar her dome 
Her husband’s frank and open admii 
Wharton, his undisguised attentions 
blind devotion to her wishes, 
feelings so independent of his a 
that Lucy felt she had no real. 
Yet it is rather trying to a wom 
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red she aes peigto fit herself always placed 

¢ ‘second rank, because it is perfectly under- 

at she belongs to the first. In other words, 

< mporarily neglected because her husband 

is so perfectly conscious that this neglect does not 

row of diminished affection. The young wife be- 

] to grow very unhappy ; she did not know how 

far this infatuation might be carried, and she fioguit' ; 

| to hate Mis. Wharton as much as her gentle nature 
was capable of harbouring such a feeling. 

_ *‘T am going to write to sister Mary, Charles,” 

‘said she, one day. ‘‘ What time shall I fix for 

her yisit? I know she is only waiting for my 

summons, and I can form no idea when Mrs. 

Wharton means to go.” - 
____ “YT presume she will remain for a month or two 
‘yet. The delays of the law must regulate her 


y; oy She is a most high woman, 
the house had never been half so lively as 
“since she has been our guest. Iam sure I never 
time pass so pleasantly. Tell Mary we 
» glad to see her some time in April.” 
shall find your friend but a sorry substitute 
y sister, Charles. Mrs. Wharton’s manners 
e too free to please me.” 
Your ignorance of fashionable life is shown 
remark, Lucy, and I beg you will never 
pte cra such uncharitable allusions to our 
She has a warm heart, and she has lived 
those who yield more freely to their im- 
we cold Americans. Her freedom, as 
it, is nothing but frankness and kindliness. 
3d, I wish you would try to resemble her a 
} you sometimes make me appear very 
by your precise notions respecting mar- 
As Mrs. Wharton says, you are as de- 
nun in seciety; and any body would 
your cold manners, that you were 
watch and ward by a jealous husband.’ 
in instant Lucy looked indignant, and then 
overpowered her, and she burst into 
les, annoyed by her emotion, which 
: d as a tacit reproach, walked out of 
| whistling an opera tune, and she was left 
on his words. She was a gentle and 
creature, but she had a degree of 
character which had never been 
‘She was tenacious of her rights, which 
about to be invaded, and she was 
ther pure devotion to her husband 
brought against her as a reproach. 
d how often Charles had waited 
m to parties and public places, 
d at home, as it then seemed, 
it now appeared to her, from 
ment. She did not believe that 
love with Florence Wharton, but 
was time to look into the mat- 
plexed, she sat down to her 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
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desk and wrote a long letter to her sister Mary, 
detailing all her recent troubles, and asking advice, 
After the letter was gone, and she had become 
calmer, she regretted her precipitancy; so she 
hastened to write another, which should be a sort 
of explanation and exoneration of her husband’s 
conduct. But sister Mary had much more shrewd- 
ness and much less timidity of character than Lucy. 
She understood the whole thing at a glance, and 
with proper assistance she believed she could 
effectually relieve the young wife’s perplexities. 
Certain it is, that after the interchange of some 
half-dozen letters between the sisters, Luey grew 
calmer and seemed happier. 

‘*Pray, who was that Don Whiskerando that 
we met on the steps?” asked Charles, one day, 
when he returned from a morning walk with Mrs. 
Wharton. ‘I thought you did not receive gentle- 
men in the morning, Lucy.’? 


“‘T do not, usually ; but Don Giorgio is so inti- 


mate a friend, at least, I should say, was so inti- 
mate a friend, for I have not seen him since I was 
a little girl,’’ replied Lucy, quietly. 

‘* Where did you become acquainted with him 2”? 

‘“There were several Spanish boys at the same 
boarding-school with my brother ; indeed, it was 
his intimacy with them which induced him after- 
wards to establish himself in South America. 
They had no friends in the city, and during the 
vacation they were often at our house.” 

“*T suppose this great, yellow, huge-whiskered 


man, was then a pretty, smooth-faced boy, and, of ~ 


course, a great favourite with you when you were 
a little girl ?”? asked Mrs. Wharton, maliciously. 

“Oh yes, I loved him better than any body in 
the world, and I cried myself sick when he went 
away.’’ 

‘* How old were you, pray ?”? 

‘*‘At a most susceptible age with some young 
ladies ;—I had just entered my teens.” 

‘* And you have never seen him since ??? 

“* Never.” 

“Take care, dear Lucy,?? said Mrs. Wharton, 
with a sigh; ‘‘it is dangerous to renew such by- 
gone intimacies; let them pass like dreams, even 
though they have power to colour your whole future 
life ;? and the skilful coquet cast a hurried glance 


at Charles ere she dropped her fringed lids to hide - 


the eyes which she could not suffuse with tears. 

Mr. Torrington looked annoyed, and felt half 
angry with his wife, though he could scarcely tell 
why. 

‘Weare going to the opera to-night, Lucy,” 
said he; ‘‘I stopped in at the box-office as we 
passed, but I could only get two seats, for the house 
will be crowded, so I concluded that you wouldn’t 
care much about going. Mrs. Wharton and I are 
so fond of music, that we should feel the privation 
more keenly—shouldn’t we, Florence 2” 

“‘T was just going to tell you, Charles, that I 
-have made an engagement with Don Giorgio to go 
to the opera to-night. Hehas access to the private 
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box of his friend, the French minister, and we 
shall be delightfully accommodated.” 

‘* That is the best box in the house. Why can’t 
we all go there ?”? asked Mrs. Wharton, with her 
usual assurance. 

“That would be quite out of the question,” re- 
plied Lucy, coolly. ‘‘ Don Giorgio has the right 
to two seats, but he could not think of intruding a 
whole party into a private box.” 

Mrs. Wharton stared, and Charles looked sur- 
prised at Lucy’s self-possession. 

‘Upon my word, Charles, your little wife im- 
proves,” said the lady, with a pretended laugh ; 
‘*she not only makes engagements without you, 
but refuses you permission to join her party.’ 

“‘T have taken lessons in Parisian manners,” 
replied Lucy, laughing. ‘‘I find that constancy 
and devotion are old-fashioned virtues; and as an 
old-fashioned virtue is considered quite as disgrace- 
ful as a modern vice, I mean to follow the example 
of others.” 

Accordingly, when evening came, Don Giorgio 
was punctual to his appointment. He was intro- 
duced to Mr. Torrington, showed himself a most 
gentlemanly person to the husband, complimented 
Mrs. Wharton in the most florid style, and threw 
himself on the sofa beside Lucy in a sort of ‘ J- 
know-that-I’m-welcome’? air, which bespoke a con- 
siderable degree of intimacy. The party all went 
out together, but at the door of the theatre they 
separated ; and while Charles and Mrs. Wharton 

‘occupied a crowded and uncomfortable seat, Lucy 
and her friend looked down upon them from the 
half-closed curtains of the luxuriously furnished 
box, where they were almost alone. 

From that evening Don Giorgio was a constant 
visitor. He came, too, at all hours, and sometimes 
when Lucy was busied in her nursery, he was ad- 
mitted into her presence without ceremony. Lucy 
never hesitated to accept his invitations. She 
walked with him, she rode out with him, she went 
to the theatre, and, in short, the presence of her 
“intimate friend’? seemed to have transformed her 

into a perfect woman of the world. 

**Lucy, when is that infernal Spaniard going 
back to Rio? Iam sick of seeing his yellow face 
and black whiskers. He is here forever, and you 
have always some engagement with him which 
either keeps you home or takes you out just when 

I want your company.” 

“Oh, Charles, you surely can’t want him gone ? 
He is so agreeable and so full of anecdote.” 

_ “His anecdotes are all told in Spanish for your 
especial benefit when I am present. I suppose he 
knows I don’t understand his gibberish.” 

“* He sings so prettily to the guitar.” 

_“ Yes, he grumbles out his Spanish love songs 

with an air quite too tender, considering he is ad- 
dressing a married woman.” 

a A _ ‘*Mercy, Charles; you don’t think his songs 

addressed to me? Why, I should just as soon 

= think on making a personal application of the pas- 
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charms you so often.” 

Charles bit his lip. y 
is a great difference between us in aia iat 
A man has certain privileges, but a woman, 
cially a married woman, cannot be too | hi 
her regards.”? 

“T am sure I am not half as sent “wilson 
Giorgio as Mrs. Wharton is with you. » 

**T hope not.** 

‘*T don’t see any difference, ssa ie 
should make you hope not. Mrs. Wharton is your 
early friend, and Don Giorgio is mine; he used to 
love me dearly.” 

“* Perhaps he does yet.” 

‘* T do believe you’re growing jealous, Chailes ; 
upon my word, that would be too ridiculous.”? 

‘*Lucy, you don’t know what you are ‘doing. 
You will compromise yourself and me by your 
familiarity with that man.” 

‘‘Then you don’t think it proper for me to re- 
ceive so much attention from him ?”? mere 

** Certainly not; such things are ruinous to a 
woman’s character.” al 

“Yet you have suffered me for ‘three taonthe 
past to receive as my guest a woman 
tation has long since suffered from such and gi 
imprudences. You have even recom € 
to me as a model.” Cel 

For a moment the husband looked evita 
‘* Circumstances alter —— said bet F violet og 

Mrs. Wharton had ‘ccensiint 1G0NE Pulad. 
phia on business, and Mr. Torrington was called 
upon to escort her. They were absent th 
and on their return, Charles found a letter | 
wife. She had taken her baby and gone to 
visit to her family in , where she 
main until Mrs. Wharton left her house. 
could no longer consent to harbour a wom: 
by Charles’s own account, was guilty of all 
of imprudences. Charles was thunde: 
this unwonted energy on the part of Li 
when he learned that his wife had gone 
protection of Don Giorgio, his anger 
bounds. All Mrs. Wharton’s fascina 
were powerless. A deep, strong, earnest 
was aroused, and all the superficial far 
had been nurtured by self-love and gratified 
were forgotten. Hurrying to ———, 
found Lucy quietly settled down amid he 
and sisters. She was too overjoyed at his 
to keep up the joke any longer; and 
redoubtable Don Giorgio, Charles was 
quainted with Lucy’s brother r 
lived for ten years in Rio Janeiro. 
had never before seen, the whole : 
factorily explained. — 

Charles could not but acknowledges 
been fairly met, and as his gentle 
not disposed to impose a very hea 
him for his ‘‘ wanderings of the fe : 
found themselves as happy as ever. — 
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THE DYING POET. ; ae 
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bering settled her lawsuit, in { did not consider it prudent to reply in a similar i 
2 ed the divorce for which { spirit, and thus ended the correspondence. Charles ; 
ind her Sal had applied, set off for { has returned to his former domestic habits, and } 
ington, where she hoped to find exercise for ; whenever he hears of ‘‘intimate friendships,” t 
ents during a winter session of Congress. ; always remembers how ‘‘circumstances alter ; 
‘She left a most tender letter for Charles, who { cases.” 3 3 y ; 
vent. ees ft ‘ ; 
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Tae poet’s clock had carvings quaint— 
 Jts pendulum a lovely saint; 
"Coe aptured face it slowly swung, 


ul 
; And tightly clasped the slender wire, 
ee ng conscious that it hung 
a ates, ‘Dependent on a power higher. 
:. vas when that antique clock had given, 
oo i very tones, the hour eleven, 
weary Poet, gray and old, 


in his chamber cold, 
wa Where witids came in with chilling mirth, 
Ub ing through the broken hearth, 
jaying with the fitful tongue 
the last pale ember clung. 
‘was one with tearful eye, 
watched through all the cold night dreary, 
ile could clear the darkest sky 


n faithful midnight vigils kept: 
If in her eyes were gathered tears, 
=, fell but while the poet slept. 
a Fete heard, nor sigh nor moan— 
‘oh, it was a blessed tone— 
mane ing vows that could not vary ; 

E ended with a groan, 
with the lingering name of Mary: 
ling drops o’erflowed the measure, 


with mangled pain and pleasure. 


ot gray—the poet old— 

the midnight cold, 
eveled in a dream, 
‘still it glowed upon his vision 
0 plat: be-s ould but deem 
e d walked i in light Elysian. 


mil the poet siaheil, 
d his wife’s hand cold and trembling; 
g tears, oh! do not hide, 
tl hy ‘woes and fears dissembling; 
‘ j worse than death to feel 
e I love so deep and well, 
aeecueis ‘would conceal, 
thts she fears to tell. 


eyes, once bright, are dim; 
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We stood beside the silent stream 
The flood by golden sunset lighted ; 
And we were gazing on the heaven, 
Deep in that lovely water given, 
And watching there the bright clouds play . 
Like infants of the parting day. ’ 


As deeper twilight filled the grove, 
The waving trees a cadence wove, 
So lively, yet so low and sweet, 
That smiling stars with silver feet ' 
Were on the stream in joy arrayed, : 3 
Each dancing to a leaflet’s shade. 2 
*['was sweet to hear leaves weaving high 
Such gentle notes of melody. 
But in that light, so dim and holy, 
Thy song, it was a gentler lay; 
’Twas gay, half sad, then melancholy: 
Thy voice, it seemed a silver boat , 
That bore me o’er the sea of even; 
A dipping oar each falling note, 
That drew me to the gates of heaven: 
*T'was brave to float along the sky 
With those sweet notes of melody. 
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“ And while we stood beside the stream, 
(Alas! that change e’en rules a dream,) 
The trees a mournful music gave; 
The ow! swung hooting o’er the wave; . 
The wind it hymned a dismal strain ; 4 
And, like a moving funeral train, 
As sable and as sadly slow, 
The stream flowed moaning on below. 
Thy song was deluged in a sigh, 
‘When came that awful melody, 
Then hand in hand and side by side 
We wandered down the funeral tide: 
But, Mary, do not weep to think 
That those bright scenes are gone forever— 
For we are near the ocean’s brink, - 
Where noiseless ends the solemn river: 
But tune thy voice, as erst for him 
Who wooed thee on the river’s brim; 
And be thy notes in gladness wove, 
For I would leave a silver boat, 
Wherein my soul with joy would float, 
Rejoicing, to the gates above.” 


The poet gray—the poet old— 2 oy HOES = 
At dead of nighthisknell wastoldj = ; 
*Twas when the clock, all sadly slow, ee 

Its twelve small, mournful notes had given, 
And clasped its slender hands in wo, 


As pointing pei int to heaven, — re: P 
His spirit launched | upon the sea : : 
Of never-ending melody. “ 
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ELEN, you surely are not 
serious??? said Charlotte 
™ Berkley to her sister, as they 
were sitting busily at work 
one morning. 

‘* Never more so in my 
life, I solemnly declare to 
you,” replied Helen. ‘‘I 
have told you over and over 
again that I intended marrying a rich 
man, and now I hope to prove that I am 
in earnest. Nay, you need not look so 
shocked, Charlotte. Mr. Marshall is 
certainly a very respectable man, and if 
he is rather old, rather ugly, and a little bit vulgar, 
T can soon get used to that; while poverty is an 
evil I cannot get used to, The longer I have to 
bear it the worse it grows.” 

‘‘But you cannot call the possession of all the 
comforts, and many of the elegancies of life, po- 
verty, Helen ?”? 

“* Comparative poverty it is, undoubtedly. Have 
we not to twist and turn, and manage and contrive, 
in order to make the appearance our station in so- 


‘ciety demands? Are we not obliged to go with- 


out a thousand things we want, and to do a thou- 
sand things we dislike, merely because we cannot 
afford to do otherwise? Do we not see others, 
every way our inferiors,”” (here Helen’s voice fal- 
tered a little,) ‘‘ preferred before us, solely because 
they possess wealth? Thanks to the worthy uncle 
who ruined us all, we have for many years past 
tasted the pleasures of poverty to their full extent.” 

**To their full extent !*? exclaimed Charlotte. 
“ Oh, Helen, think what you are saying! With 
a father both willing and able to give you all you 
really need, with a position in life second to none 
in respectability, with kind friends, an attached 
family, and every blessing that a reasonable being 
can desire, you complain. of poverty, and talk 
calmly of encountering the real evil of marrying a 
man you cannot love in order to escape those which 
exist merely in'your own imagination.” 

“*You are very fond of enlarging on our bless- 
ings, Charlotte, and have a theory of your own 
with regard to them, in which I fancy few will 
agree with you. I look upon life as it is—you, as 
it ought to be, if every one were as wise and good 
as yourself. You can lift yourself above the morti- 
fications our ‘pride. ont poverty entail upon us. I 
feel them “bitterly. You must not blame me, 
therefore, if Iam willing to take almost any step 
in order to escape from them,”? 

ae if that step be sinful 2? saked Charlotte. 


far ee < 
«Tt is not sinful, circumstanced as we are vai 
persisted Helen. *‘ Look at the prospect 
us. We are no longer in the first bloom 
I am twenty-four next month, and you ay 
older. Should my father die to-morrow, we 
be left destitute. What then would Rabel 
us”? i 
‘“We should be in His hand who poe ne 
those who trust in Him,’ answered 
‘*We have education; we have talents, and no 
doubt could gain a comfortable livelihood? 
“Yes, as governesses—the most 
able life that can be led. A victim to the | 
of vulgar parents and the stupidity of 
naughty children—a brilliant prospect, 
“Not ha'f so slavish as, that of. 
wife. But our father may not die. | 
not live on happily as we now do?” 
** Until we are a couple of forlorn, 
maids, like the Miss B——s. No, Ch , 
courage does not soar to such a height hat,” ‘ 
said Helen. = 
“The Miss B——s are silly, idic t om 
who would be contemptible. in any | 
life; more so, perhaps, as wives and mother 
they are now,” said Charlotte. ‘* Look 


could name, whose worth endears 1 
around them.”? 

“They are wealthy,’? said Helen; “but 
is no use in talking about them. I have 
had a horror of single blessedness, and 
mined to marry while I can, _ Mr. Marsh 
to be an amiable, good-naiured man 
fortune of half a million.. To be. 
children are an objection; but as th 
college and the daughters are grown u 
the way, I shall have no trouble with the 
I know, twist him round my finger, and, 1 
standing your grave looks, expect to be per! 
happy. But it is time for me to dress. | 
here at twelve, and I shall not be 

So saying, Helen threw down her 
began to arrange her hair before a mi 

Charlotte looked sadly at her sist 
minutes, and as her eye dwelt on the hi hig 
beauty of her face and form, she’ 
a momentary feeling of pridet 
she would well grace the sple 
now courting her acceptance. 

‘* Helen, it is to me unac 
youth and beauty you should 
fice yourself thus to the vain < 


Tell me, is there no other motive? Ha 


ti 


ania Charles Manners no share in fixing this 

hasty resolution??? 
- Helen turned proudly towards her sister, but 
though she drew her figure to its utmost height 
-and her eye flashed with unwonted brightness, her 
L _ face was crimsoned with a burning blush, and the 
fair neck and arms, over which her rich hair fell in 
all its native profusion, glowed with the same un- 
-wonted hue, while she replied— 
_ **Speak not of him, Charlotte, if you love me. 
e Do not remind me of my weakness in believing, 
e -asI once did, in the power of a disinterested af- 
e -fection. My lesson has been learned, but bitterly 
wm did I acquire it. And for what was my trust so 
J _eruelly betrayed? For wealth, the moving spring 
of all human interests. 
i have seen the cold contempt with which his wife 
i surveyed me when we met—could you have heard 
a how she dilated upon all her magnificence—her 
carriage, her jewels, her establishment—you would 
not wonder at my desire to take my place above 
her, and to pay back some part of the mortification 
pee ne rR me.” 
“* And to obtain this paltry gratification, you will 
Pr deerte home, your friends, all that has hitherto 
‘been dear to you, and assume vows in which your 
‘heart bears no part, even while your tongue utters 
‘them. TIlelen, beware what you do. A life of 
falsehood !—think of it.” 
_ “I have thought of it, Charlotte, long enough. 
I can never love again; I would not even if I could. 
But I wish to marry, and must do so while I have 
rtunity. Mr. Marshall says he loves me, 
lieve him; he will, at least, treat me 
] ‘and by marrying him I will secure the ad- 
vantages to which I was born, but of which fortune 
jose me. I do not ask you to approve of 
my conduct, for with your views you cannot; but I 


‘you to urge me no farther on a subject on 
“hy in is perfectly made up. Hark, there 
. Marshall’s ring, and I not half dressed yet,’ 
nd with Charlotte’s help the toilette was soon 
ted, and Helen hastened, with a glowing 
ek, to receive her wealthy lover. 
‘was not without many struggles with her 
feelings that our heroine had brought herself 
calm determination she had just avowed, of 
against the principles in which she had been 


Oh, Charlotte, could you 
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—— 
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; and had it not been for the benumbing 
of an early disappointment, it is probable 
still have shrunk from the sacrifice she 
- so willing to make. It is a melancholy 
it trials which do not purify tend to harden 
and this unfortunately had been the result 
— Until she loved Charles 


ness, and apparently happy within 
ted with all about her. She was 
shia not as fair a bride, 
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came impatient of the control of circumstances, 
ambitious and distrustful. Evils of which before 
she had not dreamed, now seemed ever threatening 
to overwhelm her; slights that once would have 
been unnoticed, preyed upon her spirit. Ascribing 
all her troubles to her want of wealth, she exag- 
gerated the advantages it could bestow, undervalued 
the blessings she enjoyed, and was now ready to 
cast them all from her, and to enter on a new and 
untried race after the happiness that once had 
eluded her grasp. 

Charlotte and Helen Berkley were sioeidorlene, 
Mrs. Berkley having died within a year of her hus- 
band's sudden reverse of fortune, leaving to her 
daughters, just then entering womanhood, the pre- 
cious legacy of a well-directed education and of a 
pious example. Upon Charlotte, who by no 
means equaled her sister in outward attractions, 
these blessings had produced their full influence, 
while Helen’s worldly desires had obscured much 
of her native nobleness of character, and nullified 
in a great degree the advantages she had received 
from education. 

While smarting under the slights—whether real 
or imaginary it matters not, their effect was the 
same—oflered by the bride of her former lover, 
Helen first met Mr. Marshall, a rich widower from 
another city, who, from the moment of his intro- 
duction, had devoted himself unremittingly to gain 
her favour—with what success we already know. 
She had often laughingly declared to her sister 
that she was ‘trying to catch the widower,” but 
Charlotte had scarcely believed her serious until 
this morning, and even now, while Helen receives 
her lover’s visit, is sitting in deep perplexity in her 
own ‘room, hoping and praying that she may still 
be mistaken. At length, Helen’s quick footstep 
was heard upon the stairs, and in a moment she 
entered the apartment in high excitement. 

‘Congratulate me, Charlotte,” she said; ‘‘ here 
is a slight earnest of the splendour that awaits me,” 
and she placed ‘her beautiful hand on her sister’s, 
adorned with a diamond ring of immense value. 
** Yes,”? she added, in reply to Charlotte’s appeal- 
ing look, ‘‘ we are positively engaged. I really 
could not keep the poor man any longer in sus- 
pense. My father is now with him, and to-morrow 
it will be known through the town that Helen 
Berkley will be at the head of one of the most 
elegant establishments in Mr. Marshall 
has described it all tome. There isa conservatory 
handsomer than Mrs. B——’s, and I do dute so 
upon flowers. I shall have a boudoir, exquisitely 
furnished, of course; a carriage exclusively for my 
use, and am to be entirely independent of his chil- 
dren in every respect. Why do you cry; Char- 
lotte? If it were any one but you, I should think 
you envied my good fortune. Nay, dearest, you 
will make me ery, too, if you sob so bitterly,’’ she 
added, throwing her arms about her sister’s neck. 
““Tf it were not for the thought of parting from 
you and from my father, I should be the happiest 
creature upon earth; but we will love each other 
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better than ever, perhaps, and you both will come 
and stay with me very often, I hope;”? and, in 
spite of her happiness, Helen now wept freely. 

 **T shall, indeed, be desolate, most desolate, 
when you are gone, dear Helen,’ said her sister, 
when both were a little more composed; ‘‘ but it 
is not for myself I weep. God will enable me to 
bear this trial as He has done many others. But 
is it, indeed, determined upon? Are you going 
to enter, in this thoughtless way, upon the sacred 
duties of a wife, and the responsibilities of a mother 
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to your husband’s children, with your mind fixed | 


upon vanities which, as a Christian woman, you 
should despise 7”? 

‘‘T have told you that I am to have nothing to 
do with my husband’s children; they are nearly as 
old as myself: and the duties of a wife I can, I 
know, fulfil admirably ; indeed, I intend to be a 
perfect pattern of conjugal devotion. As to vani- 
ties, I shall not love them better than I have done 
all my life. I see no harm in it, for I am no pro- 
fessor of religion.’ 

“The duties of religion are obligatory on us all, 
whether we acknowledge it or not, and we cannot 
expect a blessing upon any step we take in defiance 
of its precepts. Look, Helen,’’ she added, placing 
before her a book she had taken from her work- 
table, ‘‘ here is the ceremony that will unite you 
to the husband you have chosen. Its first sentence 
condemns you, for it tells you not to enter upon 
‘marriage lightly, but ‘reverently, discreetly, so- 
berly, and in theifear of God.’ ’’ 

_ “ With all due-reverenee, then, discretion and 
sobriety, I will marry Mr. Marshall. So cheer up, 
Charlotte, and don’t give me the vapours. Not 
‘one word of opposition, if you love me; you have 
‘sent in your humble petition and remonstrance, 
and it has been rejected. Now let me tell you 
more about my future home.”’ 

. Charlotte felt that what Helen said was true; 
she, therefore, wisely forbore any further com- 
ment on what she found was inevitable, entered 
affectionately into Helen’s plans, and received the 
congratulations of her acquaintances with as good 
a grace as she could. Of course, some of their 
“dear, four hundred friends,’’ abused Helen, call- 
ing her heartless and mercenary, while others 
thought her extremely fortunate—a girl without 
fortune to draw such a prize in the matrimonial 
lottery. All were, however, warm in their con- 
gratulations; arid when she received company im- 
mediately after her marriage and before her de- 
ve for her future home, the fashionable world 
locked around her, were unanimous in their 
praises of her exquisite costume, and agreed that 
she was the most beautiful bride of the season. 
Strange’ that the same people had seen Helen in 
her usually simple evening dress for years, and had 
never thought of remarking upon her beauty. 

_ ‘*Fine feathers make fine birds, I find,” said 
the laughing bride, as she drew her glittering or- 
naments from her neck and arms. ‘‘I have this 
day received moré compliments than in all the rest 


__ join his family, whose non-appearance at the wed- 
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of my life; and yet,’’ she added, glancin 
placently at her mirror, ‘the picture is 
—the frame only has a richer gilding.” 
Sull Helen enjoyed the adulation even 
despising the motive which actuated it, and he 
triumph was complete when, at the entertai: n 
following her marriage, she outshone Mrs. € Charle 
Manners in the splendour of her dress, and had 
the pleasure of returning her bridal visits ina 
newly-purchased equipage, far more 
that of her successful rival. et 
But it was time to change the scene of these 
triumphs. Mr. Marshall became impatient to re- 


ding had given but little uneasiness to the bride, 
and bidding a tearful farewell to the home of her 
youth, Helen, after a fatiguing journey, found her- 
self at the door of her husband's statély mansions 
They arrived late in the evening, but Helen saw 
enough of the exterior of her new establishment 
to convince her that it was tasteful and magnificent 
—a double house with a portico to the 
she entered the richly carpeted hall with undis 
guised satisfaction. Her husband opened the door 
of one of the parlours, where two 
deep mourning were seated; they 
and after saluting him affectionately as “‘ dear pe 
acknowledged the introduction to herself’ 
tant civility. Helen’s heart sank - withind liek. 
“Dear pop’ she could not believe she = 
aright ; but the constant recurrence of 
noxious epithet soon convinced her that he 
had not deceived her. Mr. Marshall hastened to 
disrobe her of her various wrappings, hile hi ' 
daughters ran on about their own affairs, taking r 
more notice of the new comer than if she ha 
deaf and dumb. ‘Their coldness elled 
but their vulgarity was a far greater shoe 
perfectly unaccountable to her, for her k 
though deficient in elegance, had er 
vulgar about him. 
At length she glanced her eye vom a 
she felt must be that of her predece id tk 
at once explained the mystery. It was at 
stout, common-looking woman, on’ 
rate artist had apparently exhausted hi 
painting ornaments. She wore an i 
coloured turban and plume, a bright 
dress, a massive watch and chain, with n 
bracelets, rings ad infinitum—a very p 
in fact, of purse-proud vulgarity. In ac 
ing recess hung her husband, whose roun dt 
natured face contrasted .well with the 
dame on the other side, while opposite 
family group of the two daughters and 
children, most vilely executed, oceu 
prominent place in the apartment. Helen's 
templating these specimens of art in silent 
when tea was announced, and the eldest d 
at once seated herself at the head « 
without appearing to remember — 
mistress of the house than —— 
age was, indeed, splendid; 
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‘in serving the meal, as well as in par- 
‘the good things with which the table 
er too abundantly supplied, that completely 
Helen of all, power to enjoy them. She 
leaded fatigue, and being shown by a ser- 
own room, there sought the relief of a 
bitter flood of tears. 
_ Her first feeling was that she had been deceived 
—but by whom? A moment's reflection told her 
e had none but herself to blame for the keen 
disappointment she now experienced. She was 
well aware that Mr. Marshall had been the archi- 
tect of his own fortunes—that from a humble begin- 
ning he regced enterprise and industry, acquired 
; she knew, too, that he had children, 
her dita had more than once suggested 
young ladies might occasion her some 
_ Was it to be expected that he should tell 
her that his former wife was a vulgar woman, and 
that his daughters were so widely different from 
her usual associates ? She was, therefore, obliged 
to acquit him of all blame; and when he soon after 
joined her, and tried fo soothe her by apologizing 
3 children’ s coldness, she checked her tears, 
q she hoped soon to be able to conciliate 
their regard. _ 
“For whom are they in viandh deep mourning ?”’ 
d, in the course of their conversation. 
Marsball looked slightly confused, as he re- 
: “They still wear it for their mother. I 
> urged them to change their dress, but they 
insist on wearing it for full two years.” 
nae years!’’ exclaimed Helen, in astonish- 
. ‘* I understood it was more than three since 
. Marshall died.” 
“* You were misinformed,”’ he replied. ‘‘ That 
nt occurred about fourteen months since. 
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i was a most worthy woman; I felt her loss 
, and was truly wretched when my dear 
first roused. me from my grief and led me 
Beenighe again be happy.”’ 
if wife was silent; her conscience told 
ad anknowingly acted cruelly towards her 
and she no longer blamed them for 
80 coldly. 
¢ Helen descended to the breakfast 
“determined to try and win the favour 
dding-looking damsels, whose appear. 
n more repulsive i in their morning dés- 
eeape evening before; but, though 
ed greater powers ef glessing than her- 
d them utterly at fault here. They 
a ether most freely about matters in 
as a stranger, could take no interest, 
she attempted to mingle in the con- 
hey either became perfectly silent or 
+ as briefly as possible. Their father 
y pained by their conduct, and when 
fetionate eines atoned in some 
h inence; but his long absence 
toner d press of business that. required 
: ion, and he was able to be but 
\ ahaa ahonsi i 
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Meantime Helen occupied herself with taking a 
minute survey of her establishment,—if hers it 
might be called,—and found but little that was 
satisfactory in its arrangements. There was the 
conservatory, to be sure, but Miss Sophia informed 
her that all the plants it contained were hers; so 
she could only admire the beauty of the flowers, 
and did not dare even to cull a few of the fragrant 
blossoms of the heliotrope, which, by recalling the 
pretty jardiniere in her sister’s chamber, brought 
tears into her eyes as she looked upon them, and 
longed to place them in her bosom as a memorial 
of the humble home she had so gladly deserted. 
She then went through the other apartments; they 
were very spacious, and most expensively furnish- 
ed, but the hand of taste and of refinement was 
nowhere visible. All the arrangements were in 
perfect keeping with the family portraits, and the 
splendour of some was in painful contrast with the 
inappropriateness of others. Helen sighed as she 
contrasted the picture her imagination had drawn 
from description, with the reality that now pre- 
sented itself, and determined she would make 
very decided changes before she opened her house 
to company. 

‘* Where is the library ?’’ she asked of Matilda, 
the younger daughter, when, after completing her 
survey, she returned to the breakfast-room. ‘I 
would like to read a while before I drive out, but 
I see no book about.’’ 

Miss Matilda opened her round, gray eyes upon 
her step-mother, as she replied—‘t Sophy and I 
intend to use the carriage this morning. You will, 
I guess, have to wait till after dinner if you want 
to ride out.’’ 

“‘Oh, very well, I can wait, certainly,’’ said 
Helen, with great sweetness; ‘‘ but, pray, tell me 
where I shall find a book; I have looked in vain 
for one in any of the rooms.’’ 

‘There are a few annuals, I believe, in the par- 
lour closet,’”’ said Matilda. ‘* We are no great 
readers here. Pop takes the newspapers, and if 
we read a little in them every day, it is as much 
as we have time to do.’’ 

“‘But how do you occupy yourselves ?’’ asked 
Helen. 

Matilda looked as if she would have said, ‘* What 
business is that of yours ?’’ but seeing that Helen 
awaited a reply, she answered—‘‘ We keep house 
and do worsted work, and practice, and visit, and 
see our friends. Sometimes I get a novel from 
the library; but Sophy don’t approve of novels, so 
I seldom get one now.”’ 

“ Well, if there are no books I will practise a a 
little on the piano,” said Helen. 

‘“The piano is Sophy’s; she keeps the key; and 
has gone out with it in her bag,’’ was the reply; 
so Helen retreated to her omens Saeetar 
morning as she could. 

The deficiency in the book department walinam 
supplied by Mr. Marshall's liberality, and a splen- 
did piano-forte was immediately placed in Helen’s 
boudoir, which, together with her own chamber, 
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she furnished in the most tasteful manner. But 
vainly did she attempt to introduce a reform into 
other parts of the establishment. At the first sug- 
gestion of such a thing, the two daughters had 
been so violently affected, one with a wordy the 
* other with a tearful passion, that Helen at once de- 
sisted, and, like a prudent woman, allowed’ the 
turbaned lady in the drawing-room still to keep 
watch and ward over the furniture of her own se- 
lection. 

In fact, the first Mrs. Marshall exerted, even 
from her grave, a much stronger influence in the 
ménage than ever was accorded to her successor. 
‘*Ma always had things so and so;’’ ‘ Ma al- 
lowed this ;”” ‘‘ Ma chose that,’’ were arguments 
that never failed to silence Helen—for she thought 
of her own dying mother, of the sanctity which 
still enshrined all that was connected with her be- 
loved presence in the household circle, and re- 
spected the same feeling in her step-daughters 
even while suffering under the trammels it im- 
posed upon herself. Thus, the very refinement of 
Helen’s nature placed a weapon in the hands of 
the Miss Marshalls, of which they did not fail to 
make effectual use; and notwithstanding all the 
affection and all the liberality so freely lavished on 
her by her husband, a good-natured, easy man, 
who saw little of what was going on around him, 
she was a perfect cypher in her own house, and a 
disappointed, unhappy woman. Wealth in her 
purse, poverty and isolation in her heart—glitter- 
ing jewels and costly raiment without, within, a 
dreary, empty, aching void. 

‘* What a contrast there is between that pretty, 
refined-looking Mrs. Marshall and the set of people 
she seems to associate with,’’ said the fashionable 
Mr. Frederick Ormsby to his sister, one day, after 
an entertainment,at Mr. Marshall's, at which both 
had been present. ‘‘ What could have induced 
her to throw herself away on that vulgar old man ?”’ 

** A wise question, Fred, from ainan who has 
lived more than a quarter of this mercenary cen- 
tury,”’ replied his sister. ‘‘Have you left your 
worldly wisdom in foreign parts, or do you sup- 
pose we Americans have left marrying for money 
to our European cotemporaries ?”” 

**But I cannot bear to think of such a lovely 
creature as that having sold herself for the mere 
lucre of gain. She must, at least, have thought 
she liked the man, and could have known little of 
the associations in which he was to place her.’’ 

‘The last, I imagine, is true enough, for the 
good people of seemed quite surprised 
when I told them of how little consequence the 
Marshalls are here, notwithstanding all their 
wealth. As soon as I returned home, I went at 
once to see her, and the poor thing seems triste 
enough. Those cross step-daughters lead her a 
sad life, I fancy. She has a sweet little boudoir 
up stairs, in which she has always recéived me, 
and will keep me hours talking of her ‘home’ and 
the happy life she led there.’’ 

_ Those Marshall girls do look cross enough to 
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so murdered by those elegant damsels. And then 
_ it. At last I fairly took flight, and should have 
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make any one wish themselves a thousand ‘miles 


as they gave us last night? After hearing Mali- 
bran so often in that divine scene from Romeo and 
Guilietta, it was too much to stand by and have it , 


the perfect self-complacency with which they did 


left you to ride home without me, but just as I 
passed the door on my way out, I heard another 
voice breathing such lovely sounds that I stopped 
short, and found the pretty stepmother was the 
songstress.” 

‘Her sister, too, sings delightfully, and is one 
of the most accomplished and intellectual women 
1 met in ———. ‘Their father was once very 
wealthy, but lost every thing, and has now some 
office, the income of which just maintains his fa- 
mily. ‘These poor girls had nothing to look to in 
case he was taken from them, and this, T suppose, 
induced Helen to marry as she did—so, at least, 
some of her friends seemed to think." Sie yi 

‘Poor thing, from my soul I pity her, Do, 
Julia, let us go and see her often; it will be a real 
charity, situated as she is. Besides, I want to 
hear her sing again.”’ ont whee 

‘You are very charitably disposed, Fred, all of : 


me 


off. By-the-way, did you ever hear such singing 


a sudden,”’ said his sister, laughing. ‘* dt is only 
a pity you did not encounter the fair lady a year 
ago, when you might have come more 
to the rescue, and have saved her from the fate you 
seem to deplore so much. However; I am willing | 
to go with you there as soon as you please, for I \ 
really admire Mrs. Marshall, and pity her, too.” ' 
A few weeks, therefore, saw the brother and é 
sister on quite intimate terms with Helen, who ’ 
found their refinement and_ intelligence a most ’ 
welcome relief to the insipidity of the circle into 
which her husband's connections had 7 
her. At first, Frederic Ormsby only came in 
company with his sister; but as, on such occa- 
sions, Helen devoted herself almost 
the latter, leaving him to be entertained 
younger ladies, who were evidently rol 
monopolize his attentions, he soou found it 
agreeable to pay his visits alone. He was 
with favour by all the family, for he poss 
desirable faculty of being able to adapt himse 
gréat readiness to the tastes of every 
whom he came in contact; and before ; 
months passed, Miss Sophy had numbe 
among her serious admirers, and began to 
at the delay of his declaration, whan ; 


pearing, Matilda, qne day, pee to | ‘ 
“Do you know, Sophy, I am beginning > th 
that maybe Fred Ormsby is not going to 
you, after all ?’’ ar 
“La, Matilda, how you talk—as 
whether he courted me or not,’’ r 
with a disdainful toss of her head. “‘ 
loss for admirers, thank Heaven.’’ 
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lt yw well enough that you never had 
z rer as he is; so handsome, so genteel 
1] Mortiiner.: in the ‘ Children of the 
a y patience, if I had such a beau, I 
in ald aoket down tamely and let my stepmother 
it im away from me.”’ 

bi What do you mean, Matilda?’’ said Sophy, 


ik her assumed indifference vanishing in an instant. 
a “*You must be crazy. What does she want with 
a ‘sf? ha 

@ _ “ You must ask her that. All I say, is that I 
" think he is beginning to like her better than he 


likes you.” 
iy é Oh, Matilda, what can make you think so ?"’ 
e * Perhaps I may be wrong, but somehow when 
“0 e sings with her he does it in a different way frora 


"7 when he sings with you; and their voices do go 


ie rr well together, though hers cannot compare 
by | yours in power'’—(Miss Sophy’s was rather 
3) of the night-hawk species) —‘‘ and though he asks 
" you first, one or two duets are always enough, but 


he never seems willing to let her stop. Then he 
tells her of little graces and flourishes that those 
a * it singers give, and makes her go over passages 
"7 to teach her their style. Now, this shows he cares 
more about how she sings. ButI should not have 
any thing of this if it had not been for 
ltellsme. She says that Fred Ormsby 
comes here when we are out in the 
,and pop and Mrs. Marshall are alone in 
r little ‘sitting-room. Instead of going away 
finds we are not at home, my gentleman 
there, and as pop always falls asleep over 
, they can haveafine time. Rachel 
the door to see what they are at, and 
: —. always seemed quite gay and ani- 
; ated —very different from what she is when other 
are here, until last night——But I forgot I 
-L would not breathe it to a soul.’ 

on, Matilda; I insist upon your telling 


if you won’t let on to Rachel. She 
last night she went in on some errand, 
d pop asleep in one of the big arm-chairs; 
sby was at the table, sitting beside Mrs. 


a a a an 


her eyes and seemed to have been cry- 

chel says she is sure she married my 

; r money, and now she has fallen in love 

red Ormsby. Ain’t it wicked ?—and he 
” ' 


ot express the anger of Sophy while 
to this communication, to the horrid in- 
ich she gave implicit confidence, 
had originated with the housemaid. 
ed; and after first threatening to tell 
write to her brother, who was 
college, an _— him come and shoot Mr. 

‘ ed to meen’ 8 room, and 


when from amidst the mass of incoherent words, a 
perception of their meaning dawned upon her mind, 
she remained for a few moments like one para- 
lyzed, and then gave way toa burst of indignant 
grief that terrified her accuser. All the wrongs 
that had been smothered within her bosom, since 
she had left a home of love to be an unwelcome 
inmate here, now rushed like a burning torrent 
from her lips, while tears of bitterness fell scalding 
upon cheeks that glowed with outraged feeling, 
until, at length, Sophy, like the witch of old, stood 
trembling before the spirit she had herself invoked. 
She felt, too, that she had accused Helen falsely, 
and fearing her influence with her husband, who, 
though a good-tempered man, was capable of strong 
excitement, Sophy dropped the lofty tone she had 
assumed, and confessing she had been misled by 
Rachel, apologized for her hastiness, requesting 
the matter might go no further. 

‘*'You have taxed my forbearance so far, that 
you well know you may trust it now,’’ replied 
Helen, whose generous temper was at once sub- 
dued by her tormentor's acknowledgment of error; 
‘*but remember, Sophy, there is a point at which 
forbearance becomes no longer a virtue—exceed it, 
and there commences a struggle for power between 
us which you well know must terminate in my 
favour. I have vainly hoped to win your regard 
by a voluntary surrender of many of my rights; 
the time appears to have come when | must de- 
mand your respect by assuming them. I therefore 
request you will at once dismiss Rachel from the 
house; and lest she may circulate this slander 
among her compeers, first show her this miniature, 
which she will recognize as the one on which she 
has built her miserable falsehood. It is that of my 
mother—my angel mother,’’ said Helen, bursting 
into tears as she unclasped the case and displayed 
the beloved lineaments. ‘‘Ah! little did she ever 
dream of the insults to which its possession would 
expose her child.’” 

But had self-reproach no share in the agony 
which seemed as though it ‘would rive the very 
frame from whence it proceeded, and caused even 
Sophy to endeavour to soothe the sufferer? The 
energy of passion had passed away, and Helen, 
motioning Sophy from her presence, now threw 
herself upon the richly-eurtained bed, writhing in 
ail the torment of a crushed and wounded spirit. 
The taunts that had just met her ear were false, 
but conscience whispered that her own free choice 
had placed her in a position, that might ever leave 
her open to them. Had she wedded one she loved, 
or even one with tastes congenial to her own, no 
tongue would have dared to whisper a reproach ‘on 
intercourse so casual as hers with Frederick Orms- 
by—no imagination would even have conceived it, 
for she had never seen him but in the presence’of 
her husband and his children. Now, she had been 
spied upon by her own household; they had seen 
she was an unloving wife, and knowing she was 
false at heart, believed her capable of being so in 
conduct. Helen before had experienced the folly 


ey 
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of her mercenary marriage, but now she felt its 
guilt and the magnitude of the dangers to which it 
exposed her, 

Her dread of causing a disturbance in the family, 
as well as a natural reluctance to let her husband 
know the nature of the provocation she had re- 
ceived, induced her to conceal it from him. She 
took good care, however, to be out of the way 
when Mr. Ormsby paid his visits, which soon di- 
minished in frequency, to Sophy’s evident chagrin 
and mortification. 

The rencontre we have related between this 

young lady and her stepmother by no means di- 
minished the distance between them, while its 
efiect upon the latter was to engender a morbid 
feeling which began to have a serious effect upon 
her temper. Helen had now been married eighteen 
months, and had never yet been allowed to pay a 
visit home, her husband constantly saying it was 
impossible he could accompany her on the journey, 
and his selfish fondness’ would not permit her to 
undertake it without him. His reply to her en- 
treaties always was that he could not think of 
parting with her for so long a time, and from this 
determination no tears or prayers could make him 
waver. Charlotte, too, must remain with her 
father, whose duties at home were equally impera- 
tive, so that Helen, left with scarcely a hope of 
seeing these only’ objects of her affection, beeame 
captious, morose, and more than ever dissatisfied 
with herself and all around her. 
_ Invain did Charlotte’s letters breathe the very 
spirit of religion and sound philosophy ; in vain did 
she urge her to rouse herself to the duties of self- 
improvement and of active interest in the welfare 
of those about her, whose sorrows and privations 
her sympathy and her wealth might so readily al- 
leviate, and point out the pure sources of happiness 
that were still within her reach. Helen's replies 
were filled with nothing but repinings; and Char- 
lotte saw with grief that her own trials so absorbed 
her sister, that she seemed to think those of others 
of no importance—that she was living in the daily 
neglect of the highest duties of existence, and fast 
sinking into the depths of a selfish, hopeless 
apathy 


From this state, however, Helen was aroused 
by an eyent which awakened all the tender feelings 
of her nature, and directed them with intense and 
absorbing interest on one object. This was the 
birth of a son—a blessing ardently desired, though 
unfortunately bestowed at a time when, of all 
others, she most wished to be with her own family. 
Charlotte was married soon after her infant’s birth, 
to” gentleman to whom she had long been attached, 
though prudence had till now delayed their union. 
It was an attachment founded upon mutual worth, 
and Helen sighed as she acknowledged their mar- 
riage would surely be a happy one, though offering 
bogs prospect of worldly wealth—an advantage 

she had long since learned to think might be too 
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ere Helen's domestic trials were all forgot- 
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ten as she gazed on the tiny mortal, wh 
on this troubled scene had produced : 
sion in its mother's thoughts and. ings. 
nursery soon became her world; she perfor 
every office for her child with her own hands 
while pressing his velvet cheek to hers, 
his gentle slumbers, or soothing his i 
she tasted a fulness of delight such as ti 
had never known. How beautiful this 
our nature! From the kingly palace to a 

hut, here is a source of holy happiness 

all; and whether the new-born poset ni 
heir of untold thousands, or whether it adds but 
another burden to that already pressing sorely ona 
poor man’s daily earnings, its smiles and. 

ways spread joy around the hearth, and cares and 
sorrows vanish in the sunshine of its presence. _ 

Helen had never before acknowledged the exist- 
ence of this widely-diffused pleasure ; i 
had often listened with contempt to the ra 
fond mothers, aunts or sisters, while dilating on an 
infant’s loveliness. Now she felt it in all its in 
tensity, and as each moment seemed to dey 
some fresh charm in the object of her idolatry, she 
would not be a single hour parted from it. The 
little Harry was, indeed, most lovely ; well might 
any mother be proud of such a child—how mu 
more one who, like Helen, had a 
tenderness congealed within her heart, now 
by the warmth of maternal love, and ing 
its full, deep torrent upon this one object. dni 
feeling, too, her husband could erent 10ug 
his daughters took as little notice of ti il 
decency would permit. To their father, 
Helen never looked more lovely than whe 
with her infant. Her bloom now height. 
the effort of tossing it in its laughing, 
glee; her sweet voice, now lulling it 
songs upon her bosom, and then bending 
unutterable gladness while she. pete 
opening beauties. 

The time that was not spent in nursing 
devoted to his wardrobe, and the most « 
garments her taste could devise or her 
cure, aided in his adornment; and whil 
gaged, many a pic’ure of his future 
distinguished career was woven in the 
of Helen’s fancy. Her boy would ¢ 
very talented — handsome and witty he 
was in an eminent degree; he should bes 
with the utmost care ; she would h 
his manners an exquisite rane 
talents, education and wealth, what n 
become? Ah, fond mother! gia have 
only basis on which a noble and enduri u 
can be raised ;—you would, sil os his 
alone, and the wise Master-builder will fi inis 
work in His own way—in mercy, dou 
yourself and to him whom your f 
might too probably rear to misery and 

A worm was in the bud Helen | 
with such idolatrous devotion, ena i 


months of-asiatenseted Meelhonbeive 


. ‘ alarming illness. In vain 
ned ductors strive to check its progress ; 
I did the frantic mother beseech them to save 
4 her child. ‘Am Tin God's stead, madam?” said 
: ne of them, in reply to her wild entreaties ; and 
J pris as wildly implored a Higher help, that 
; ll nigh forgotten in her happier hours. 

: Tt was all i in vain—the child breathed out his spirit 
' in his mother’s arms; and as Helen closed the 
: lovely eyes that long had been fixed on Heaven, as 
: if seeking the home he was struggling to reach, 

J she bowed her head upon them and seemed like 
7 one congealed to stone. 

4 ~ It was long before they could disengage her from 
J that fixed embrace, but to the surprise of those about 
a her she arose from it desperately calm, and went 
il about the sad task of preparing the loved form for 
d its ast resting place, as quietly as she had been 
u “when disrobing him for his nightly couch 
dl besid her. The nurse would fain have shared the 
ie » but a look from Helen forbade it. When 
i sie bad completed her arrangements, and parted 
e the golden curls that clustered so richly on his 
Mi marble brow, she glided from the room, sought 
y pe en, and there culling the purest and most 
is it flowers, laid them to perish by his side— 
is pac of one as fair and frail as they. Neither 
4 rs *nor tears of her husband and attend- 
e could withdraw her from the vigil she then 
go commenced beside the beautiful remains, from 
i which her eye would never wander. She sat like 
os drinking in a memory that must last forever ; 
os was not until the dark finger of decay had set 
< mark upon their marble whiteness, that she 
o ‘him in his narrow coffin, and was then 
om senseless to her chamber. 

« The next day, however, saw her in the scene of 
\¢ her former joys—her ‘nursery ; and here she sat 


empty cradle, shedding no tear, collect- 
little playthings round her, and spreading 


a caeael 


a various garments, as if trying to cheat her- 
st the delusion that he would soon appear to 
mo _ Mr. Marshall and the physicians com- 
i will in vain—here she would remain, 


vote found no outward vent, but 
y s gradually consuming the very springs 
ence The sorrow of the world works 

a fortnight Helen was raving in all 
horrors of a violent brain fever, which led her 
very borders of the grave. At length, youth 
I ‘excellent constitution triumphed over the 


Hélen first opened her eyes to 
a passing around her, she closed 
it was on a dream too sweet 
st cool hand, whose touch 


nial ents, ‘* Father, she will live, I 
a Else was pressed upon her 
‘raised her eyelids, now 
e weight of their long, 
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dark lashes, and met the earnest, loving gaze of 
her father and her sister. 

**You must not speak, dearest,” said the latter, 
seeing that Helen was struggling for words. ‘‘ We 
will watch beside you, and by-and-by, when you 
are stronger; you may tell how glad you are to see 
us.’ 

Sweet, indeed, to Helen, were the ‘aya of her 
convalescence, when, at last, she could pour out 
her sorrows in her sister’s bosom, assured of her 
gentle, loving sympathy. It is in our dark day 
that the bond of family affection is felt to be most 
precious. Conflicting tastes and duties may di- 
minish its strength, when all is bright around; but 
in bereavement, who can estimate its worth, save 
those who, like Helen, have b@en called to tread 
that dreary path alone. Yet ‘‘there is a Friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother,” and to this 
Highest source of comfort Charlotte strove to lead 
her sorrowing sister—for a long time in vain. She 
had lived too long in the wilful neglect of the duties 
of religion, to be able at once to appropriate its 
divine consolations, and Charlotte saw, with regret, 
that she was often ready to cast them from her as 
affording no balm to her spirit, while her rebellious 
murmurings against the Hand that chastened her, 
rendered her utterly incapable of appreciating them. 

At length Mr. Berkley and Charlotte were 
obliged to return home, as the latter became im- 
patient to return to her husband, on whom had de- 
volved the double duty of attending to his own and 
his father-in-law’s business during his absence ; 
and after much persuasion, seconded by the advice 
of the physician, they induced Mr. Marshall to 
allow Helen to accompany them. 

Once more in the home of her childhood, her 
heart seemed to open to its holy influences. The 
early teachings of her mother, as she strove to lead 
her self-willed child in the narrow path of duteous 
submission to the will of Heaven, were now re- 
called, and fell like dew upon her thirsty spirit, 
revivifying and strengthening it. ‘Thus was she 
gradually led onward into clearer light, and though 
in the bowed and pallid figure that now sat meekly 
listening to the words of truth in her parish church, 
few could recognize the brilliant Helen that a few 
short years before had shone there in her bridal 
splendour, the peace within imparted a more touch- 
ing charm to her countenance than it even then 
had worn. 

Mr. Marshall had little to regret in the change 
that had taken place in his wife’s views, and before 
many years passed, her gentle influence led him to 
sympathize sincerely with them. ‘True religi 
imparts refinement to the manners as well as puri 
to the heart, and Helen now learned to return the 
affection of her worthy husband with sincere re- 
gard, and together they employ the wealth of which 
they are the stewards in works of piety and mercy, 
thus rendering it a double blessing to themselves. 
The marriage of his daughters has long since left 
Helen untrammeled i in her domestic sphere, while 
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the place of the beloved Harry has been supplied 
by four sweet children, all loved with ardour, but 
not idolatrously worshiped. Another treasured 
infant rests, too, in the same tomb with her first 
born; but it was with a chastened sorrow that she 
mourned his loss, far different from the fixed de- 
spair that then distracted her; and many blessed 
bopes were mingled with the tears she shed upon 
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his early grave. But though now contented with 
her lot, and tasting the blessedness that arises from 
a strict fulfilment of her various duties as a wife, a 
mother, a sister and a friend, Helen has by no 
means forgotten her sit-and iteimiental puitiaionent, 
and still shudders when she hears the young and 
beautiful speak lightly of contracting pre a of 
marriage. 


LA CUBANA: 


A ROMANCE OF THE ISLES. 


BY “THE POOR SCHOLAR.” 


SCENA IIIL—THE SALA. 


Worn a richly-furnished sala, 
On crimson, sat the Lord Zavala,— 
An old man with long, flowing hair, 
And beard white as Perote’s snow— 
Old, old and seeming weak—yet, though 
Deep lines of suffering and care 
Are furrowed on his aged brow, 
The fierce resolye—the boundless will, 
And many a look that tells of ill, 
In those sunk eyes are lingering still : 
Tis but his hand hath feeble grown— 
His heart is firm as e’er twas known, 
And wo to peasant, peer or page 
‘Who, reckoning on stingless age, 
May dare to brave the old man’s rage: 
The Moro’s dungeon walls are strong, 
And hearken not the voice of wrong. 


Such is the viceroy. Lord Zavala, 
Now seated in his gorgeous sala— 
’ As noble Spaniard, richly drest, 
With starred and studded velvet vest, 
Embroidered with Castilian crest: 
He holds within his feeble hand 
The borrowed truncheon of command; 
_ But ne’er was granted despot’s dower 
More fit to make slave subject cower 
Than that vice-regal sign of power: 
Around are slaves of every shade— 
The sons of Ethiop, scarred and black; 
The fair and fiery quadroon maid; 
Nor does the motley concourse lack 
One from Arauco’s mountain track— 
All waiting on his word or beck, 
Well trained to do or good or ill—" 
Their duty is Zavala’s will. 


And silence reigns within the hall, 
Since silent is the lord of all; 

For dares the slave no idle word 
‘To breathe in presence of his lord. 


- The viceroy has been looking o'er ; 
Some leaves that Spain’s broad signet bore; 

They may be deeds of will or land:— 
‘Three times hath he the parchment scanned, 
And still it trembles in his hand; 


Yet, whatsoe’er the news, ‘tis fair; 

Upon that brow no cloud of care, bee 
But triumph g!eaming in his eye, f 

As though some pleasant thought were nigh. 


“Yes, Lord Morillo, traly thou 
Art heir to the Biscayan’s land! 
To-morrow morn a marriage vow— 
The pledge and seal my daughter’s hand, — 
Shal! win this broad and rich domain— - 
The fairest heritance of Spain. uA 
Juana’s will hath not been sough' 


1 


But she hath been obedience My Phe 

And her consent I value not— or ie 
Though I could wish her mind were Ladson Fo 

For she hath ever been to me # 
All that a duteous child should be: rr 


Yet, though the Jinks toher were gall, 
To-morrow’s sun shall see themdriven— 
There is no power under heaven, - 
Once that my firm resolve is given, 

Me from my purpose shall recall: 

He marries her to-morrow morn, 
Though in that hour she be borne 

To the tomb lifeless—I have sworn: 
Some fools a child’s consent would ask, 
But that with me were easy task; 
Juana dares not hold it dear— _ " 
Go, Neeta, call your mistress here!” — 


Her dark eyes on the dark slaves 
The fair quadroon passed from the 
And on the marble pavement ringing, 
Far faintly now her footsteps fall: 
Zavala sat awhile in thought, — f 
His fierce eye bent upon the floor— , — batt 
Once from without some sound was bro gh 
His ear the distant murmur cavght, aaa 
And flashed his glance upon the 6 ais 
Asentrance of his childhe sought; 
He looks in vain—it opens not; = 
And now his glances fiercely roam 
Around the swarthy faces there, 
Until they rest upon Palome, 
A huge Mestize with long, black 
And who alone unflinching stood # 
The gaze that Afrie’s sons subdued: 
Arauco’s hills have nurtured him— 
With freedom’s flame his dark eyes bur’ 
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when he was driven 


8 his gratitude to show, 
ai pot’s pander, tyranv’s brave. 


<a digi! slaves, begone!—stay you, Palome!” 
- ‘The train are filing from the room, 
And through the doorway disappear; 
“The ber now is clear, 
_ Alone the half-blood is remaining, 

a distant column leaning, 
‘With darkened brow and moody air— 
Zavala’s nod hath called him near: 
: « Palome, there’s good work for you here,— 
( _ This eve, upon the Alamede, 
_ A stranger, by some word or deed, 


j - So have [ heard, my daughter crossed— 
Such slight the buavs may dearly cost; 
. s Seabee aE eavalier— 
mine to make h's forfeit dear; 
{ resi y and watch if to the ball 
, al -night the fool may haply stray; 
j ’ ‘this to Lord Morillo’s hall, 
= _ He will assist thee,—hence !—away !” 
- 5 nay lane 
The slave, obedient, took the ring, 
oe bowing, from the chamber passed ; 
¢ old man satylow muttering— 
8 brow w bent and overeast, 
oer his cheek some angry thought 
ue of deadly paleness brought, 
| sudden as the sulphur’s fire 
y His dark eye kindled up with ire— 
q _ *Ewas but a momentary gleam, 


_ Like torch across the midnight stream, 
a far. foo: step echoing nigh 
“owe chased the anger from h's eye. 
As falls the foot of antelope 
‘the dew-bespangled slope, 
startled at the break of morn 
clear notes of hunter’s horn— 
the first glad sounds that ope 
s of the heart to hope, 
eart with anguish sorely laden— 
2d the footsteps of the maiden 
marble pavement ringing, 
man such solace bringing 
brows cannot conceal, 
furrowed cheeks reveal,— 
mes even hearts of steel, 


of adamant, will feel 
sofiness, oter them steal— 


ot heart was lone and scarred, 

e he long had warred. 

had been jarred, 

8, by tyrant’s thrall— 
these insults all; 


Now by her hand he fondly hoped— 
Silent the sala door is oped, 4 
And proudly in his presence stood, 
Before the maiden who had sought her, 
Embodiment of womanhood, 
His heart’s best hope, his lovely daughter. 


We've seen her on the cama sleeping; 
In prayer at the altar kneeling; 
From night its loneliest hour stealing, 
And in the grove love’s vigil keeping, 
Her inmost heart to him revealing— 
To him for whom that heart was heaving 
While to his bosom closely cleaving,— 
To say that she was lovely then— y 
To say that she és lovely now— 
Is the sole power of the pen; 
To paint that curved and beauteous brow— 
That lip of love—that eye of fire, 
God only could such pen inspire! 


The old man’s eye is on her bent— 
His searching look is vainly spent, 
She seems so sweetly innocent— 
So mildly back her glance is given, 
That he from his intent is driven, 
Quailing, as when the fiend looked back, 
Foiled in his impious attack 
On adamantine gates of heaven. 


“Juana, daughter, thou shouldst know 

The worth, the meaning of a vow,— 

A vow that is in marriage given, 

Is registered above, in heaven; 

Such vow ‘tis deadly sin to break— 

To-morrow thou that yow shalt take— 

To-morrow shalt thou be a bride— 
T’ve chosen one wel! worth the hand 

That thou bestowest, aye, and beside, 
One whose large fortune and broad Jand 

Shall give thee all-sufficient dower; 


‘Shall treble thine—thy father’s power, 


At hearing whom you may rejoice— 

‘The Lord Morillo is my choice. 

Why do you pale? I will abide 

Your answer—by the morn decide; 

But mark! reflect ere yon refuse— 

*Twixt him and convent walls you choose ! 
I cdre not for your tears or sorrow— 

A bride or nun thou art to-morrow!” 

He said, and striding from the room, 

Left it as silent as the tomb, 


The hind, whose pursuer 4 
Too closely hath come, a tee 
When the shot that passed through her bai 
Stings, not striking home; eS 
Now roused to resistance : 

By foes’ wanton wildness, 
Soon levels the djstance’ par > 
*Twixt fiereeness and mildness; 
And her eye, once the mildest OF. 

Unkindled by ire, j - 
Now filled with hate’s fire, et 
Is glistening wildest: cee ee 
bibeptatetintesmBe rs Soo ah . 
Is smiling and mellow, ~ vealo i 
Earth knows no commotion = i 
Can cope with its billowt 


As seen in Corinth’s dome, nie? ' 
By stianiatinieieatl moulded, 


rp 
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In graceful curve its petals tending, 
Beneath the heavy marble bending— 

So, bent and statue-like, that hour 

The maiden seemed—her white arms folded 
Upon a breast whose ripened charm 
The heart of anchorite would warm: 
Her hair, in sable masses straying, 

Hung on her bosom, glossy, black, 
With its voluptuous beauties playing, 

Or circling softly o’er her neck ;— 
She uttered neither sound nor sigh, 

But silent in the sala stood, 
With quivering lip and flashing eye, 

While o’er her brow the burning blood 
In carmine colour oped its flushing, 

And to her cheek the crimson flood 
As quick as thought came madly gushing ; 
Still, like a meteor onward rushing, 

The rose hath reached her bosom’s whiteness, 

Tinting its snowy, sunny brightness; 
And were it not for changing cheek— 

For flashing eye and mantling blood— 


For her impassioned bosom’s heaving— And the wild words, now wildly spoken, i 
So long the maiden did not speak— Told that affection’s ties were brokem. = F 
So fixed and statue-like she stood— % & tai. h 
For a brief moment's short delay, “Then be it bride—but not for him, BERR, ‘s 

That gazer might have passed, believing Though he were lord of allthe land _ % “i : 
Her model mould of lifeless clay. That circles the Biscayan sea— % Sie aA , 
‘ He ne’er shall own this litde hand— See a 
A puma, couched upon the limb, He shall not be the lord of me! © 6 : 
Each muscle strained to sudden spring— No! they may tear me limb fromlimb, . 
A thunder cloud charged to the brim Ere I shall be Morillo’s bride— uA \ 
With lightning hot and quivering— This night—this moment I decide! apa, i 

And near its worst, Then farewell, father—farewell, all! i 
About to burst— At morn you'll have what you ‘abide? ‘ 
. Red bolts glancing, Come, Neeta! dress me for the ball” naa a 
‘ Fiereely flashing, (Tobe continued) = . 
: Slt a pel pes 
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THE PIRATE AND “ZERAIDA DOVE. 


BY MISS SARAH F. HAMILTON. 


The following incident is related in Audobon’s “ Birds of America.” rh BG 


Hx had roved through many a clime, 
With a hardened heart and brow,— 
And the hand that is stained with foulest crime, 


Graspeth the dagger now! 


Dark thoughts are in his heart, 
As he swiftly stalks along: 

List, ye! the waving branches part— _ 
Bursts on the ear a song. 


_ The advancing foot is stayed, 
» And upon the green swarg pressed; 
A statue, he seemed, in the Prairie made, 
But for the eye’s unrest. ‘ 


A song of a prairie bird _ 
Floats softly on the air; 

More mellow its melting notes are heard, 
*Mid the breathing silence there. 


His ear drank in the sound 


__. That rang on the gentle breeze— 
‘ Ithaa no tone a heart to wound ; 


Yethe shrank from notes 1 like these. 
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Dark forms lancing, 
Rain-clouds parting, ena . 


The maiden stood. 
Oh! it was beautiful to gaze a 
Upon that black eye’s kindling fire— “a 
‘That quivering lip—the crimson blaze 
On brow, cheek, bosom, mantling higher; : 
A moment since the sky wasclear, ==) 
Then came the “cloud, the flash, the tear?” 


Foretelling that the storm was near, 


of Set Pe ap 
And was he not her father still? tenis 
Yes—yes!—but oft despotic wilh © 
Making of parentage an ill, wyatt 5 
Hath filial feeling turned to hate, nS oil 


Leaving the crushed heart desolate— = 


They stir his inmost soul— 
They move a rushing tide ; 

Of memories, that sweeping roll sor 2 
With deeds of darkness dyed. © she OS 


He cast his tearful eye atu 
Around in wild despair; sw 

There was no human creature by 
He felt that God was there. 


The stubborn knees bent down 
A broken heart in prayer; 


Could rend the bardnsen tists: 
The sweetly plaintive song b 


First caught the outward ear, 1 te 
Ere echo could the strain prolong, 


EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


BY F. J, GRUND. 


My pear Gopry :— 
OU want me to write about 
the arts in Europe. There 
. is but one modern art in 
$ vogue, and that is opera- 
dancing. Since Fanny’s 
return from the United 
States, America has set 
the fashion, and as long as 
the managers find it profit- 
able, the art will be continued. The fact is, there 
was dancing before Fanny came back from Ame- 
« Fiea, but the art was not popular; it required a 
select audience to appreciate it. The critical 
journals which treated of that art, by whom were 
they read? By the habitués of the opera. We 
have made an interesting public affair of it by dis- 
cussing the art in the newspapers of the day. 
‘There was, besides, something else that gave 
Fanny a character. Our rigid habits and austere 
manners are very well known in Europe, and were 
supposed to be rather opposed to the showing of 
pretty ankles. ‘‘ What,” did they ask, ‘“ must 
there be in Fanny’s dance that pacifies one portion 
of the community while it captivates the other? 
Fanny must certainly have found a talisman, or 
her manner must not only be graceful but modest.” 
‘ And that they were, compared to other performers. 
‘There is, perhaps, less of the higher degrees of art 
ip in her composition, but there is a happy agreement 
, in her motions, and no disagreeable or provoking 
emphasis. She is now in Berlin, and will proba- 
____ bly appear at the opening of the new opera house. 
On that occasion, a new opera by Meyerbeer will 
be performed; but he keeps it so secret that no one 
knows even the title of it. The composer is now 
in Berlin. Meyerbeer is the most jealous of all 
‘modern artists, and is constantly tormented with 
the fear lest his popularity should vanish during 
his lifetime. The only admirers of his music in 
he confides, are those who are in the grave. 
applause is now unalterably his. 
dastnenes once said of Meyerbeer that he was the 
: _ Fain of the opera. They referred not to his musie, 
it to the qureme costliness of his decorations and 
“Robert the Devil’? was not perform- 
Paris until after many reclamations on the 
Mr. Véron, (the manager of the great 
.) and not until Meyerbeer had given security 
e amount of sixty thousand francs that the 
should not lose that amount. It is needless 
‘that it made money by it. 
i, the great chieftain of the heroic opera, 
s also in Berlin, and will direct the orchestra at 
— VOL. xxx.—16 


the opening of the opera. The Germans call him 
‘‘the man of the past,’? well known by his can- 
nonading operas, ‘‘ Alcidor’?? and ‘* Nurmahal.”’ 
It is said that the grand overture which he has 
composed expressly for the birthday of the king, 
will first be performed at the old opera-house, and 
if the walls of that much more solid fabric are 
able to stand it, the new house, it is supposed, will 
not be materially damaged by it. 

Donizetti's new operas do not seem to excite 
great interest in Paris. There is, generally, the 
greatest incongruity in his music, and motives 
from the national airs and music of every country. 
Donizetti possesses much less originality than any 
other Italian composer. 

Strauss, the great composer of Vienna waltzes, 
who, your readers will recollect, died about two 
years ago, has been resuscitated—in his son, who 
made a most brilliant debut in Vienna. It appears 
that even as a boy he showed extraordinary talent 
and proficiency in music, so that the father became 
jealous of him, lest himself should be eclipsed. 
He forced him to study law, but his mother secretly 
obtained for him competent musical instructors, and 
cultivated the talent which now promises to shine 
with great brilliancy. But she made it a condition 
that he should not play im public or publish his 
compositions until after his father’s death. The 
son, it seems, has kept his promise. 

Tue Mmsvummer Nieut’s Dream of Shaks- 
peare, translated by Tieck, and set to music by 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, enjoys the greatest 
popularity in Germany. (What a pity it is Bee- 
thoven never finished the music to Goethe’s Faust.) 
The overture is eonsidered a masterly production, 
and the piece itself as fantastically playful and 
passionate, as the conception of the greatest poet 
of ancient and modern times. 

Next to Shakspeare, Sophocles and Euripides. 
are now walking over the German boards. At 
Cassel, the Antigone of Sophocles (music and 
choruses by Mendelssohn) was performed before 
a learned and critical auditory, composed of phi- 
lologists and artists. The celebrated composer, 
Spohn, conducted the choruses. 

Mozart's son, W. A. Mozart, who lately died 
at Carlsbad, in Bohemia, left a large portion of his 
library, books and compositions, to the ‘* Mo- 
zarteum,”? in Salzburg. One hundred autograph 
letters of his father were among them. 

Liszt, the great pianist, after his triumphal tour 
through the south of France, has entered the capi- 
tal of Spain, where he produces the same infatua- 
tion which followed him in Berlin, Vienna, Paris, 
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and other places. It is confidently asserted that 
he is the only cause of Madrid remaining quiet. 
He produces a revolution by himself. Wherever 
he went he gave concerts for the poor or made do- 
nations, which have justly added to his reputation 
for munificence. When asked, in Paris, why he 
gave away his money, he answered —‘‘J’ai encore 
une poire pour la soif—c’est l' Amérique.” I have 
yet a pear for my thirst—America. 

Thalberg, who is also in Paris, thinks of visiting { 
the United States next season. If he and Liszt 
come, Chopin aud Hertz will assuredly follow. 
Chopin is, perhaps, the most spiritual composer 


, among them, but Liszt is poetical in his perform- { 


ance. 

The director of the great opera in Paris, Mr. 
Leon Pillet, has offered to the intendant of the 
imperial opera in Vienna, (Austria,) to make the 
following change during the season of the Italian 
opera:—the Germans to send their whole personale, 
solo singers, choruses, leaders and orchestra, to 


Paris, and the French to send the whole Parisian ° 


opera to Vienna. If the proposal be accepted, as 
it is confidently asserted it will be, it will give both 
cities additional advantages for enjoyment. 

The two comic operas, which, among the new 
compositions, have given the most satisfaction in 
Paris during the past season, were ‘‘ The Ball of 
the Sub-Prefect,”” music by Boilly, and ‘‘ The 
Four Children of Heymoun,” text by Leuven, 
music by Balfe. More liked than all was an old 
opera, ‘‘Gullistan,” by d’Alayrac, newly fashioned 
‘by Adam. The opera was given for the first time 
in 1804, and the Duke of Bassano is said to have 
had a hand in the libretto. 

' Atthe great distribution of prizes of the Con- 
‘servatury of Music, in Paris, twenty-two pupils 
received the first, twenty-three the second, and 
thirty-eight the third prize. The Paris Academy 
of Fine Arts also distributed its prizes of compo- 
sition. ‘The first were received by Masse, a pupil 
of Halevy and Zimmermann, and Arnaud de Vil- 
bach, also a pupil of Halevy. The second was 
bestowed on Mertens, a pupil of Carafa. 

~ In Vienna, a new species of concert, called the 
“Philharmonic”? and ‘ Spirituels,”? is becoming 
fashionable. Nothing but the most difficult com- 
- positions of the most classical masters are marked 
for performance, and your readers may form an idea 
of them when I tell them that the ‘‘ Philharmonic”? 
performed, among other difficult pieces, the ‘‘ Pas- 
‘torale”? of Mozart. The celebrated bass area di 
bravura of ‘‘Acis and Galathea,” by Handel, (a 
real neck-breaking composition,) was performed 
by the best German bass singer, Standigle. 

~The spiritual concerts commenced by ‘‘ King 
‘Stephen’ and ‘‘The Ruins of Athens,” by Bee- 
‘thoven. Then followed the symphonies in D and 
F, by Beethoven; then the symphonies in D by 
“Mozart; then the newly-composed symphonies by 
Spohr (1837). Alceste, by Gluck, concluded the 
‘dramatic music. 
om a music, were performed hymn in F, 
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{ ‘These concerts were given ‘ened edo 
close of the Italian opera, and formed dly 


: by the name of Verdi. 


$ arrange it with him as in the ease of his’ 


$ the Sonnambula and Othello, are, of course, 


(O vergo temerata,) by Hummel ; 
second mass of Charles Maria von 
Kyrie and Gloria from the mass of 
in manuscript). 


soars, * 


a refreshing contrast. pes 
A new composer, by the name of Nicola, 
native of Konigsberg, is creating great sensation. 
His great opera, ‘*‘Il Templario,” » (The ‘Templar,) 
has been received with perfect furor 
The German reviewers subject him 
severe criticism. nai, 
The Italian opera in Paris a Seth 
with ‘‘ Linda di Chamoconi.? Persiani, Mario 
Lablache and Tagfiani, are the principal perform- 
ers. Kreutser’s ‘‘ Night Encampment at Grena- 
da” will follow, and then “ Ernani,”* Victor Hugo’s 
; tragedy set to music by a young Italian maestro 
Meanwhile, Vietor Hugo 
has protested against the performance as an in- 
fringement on his copyright. ‘They will have 


Borgia. Of the older operas, Semiramis, 


repertory. Moriani is still in London—thedireee 
tor, Vatel, refusing to pay him bythe : 
account of the extreme uncertainty of his ve 
In the great opera, the tenor, Gardoni, has ap 
ed in the new opera Maria Stuart. Ada 
produce a new ballet, and English actors, it 
will perform twelve English plays in the 
opera. There are Englishmen enough in | 
the Lord knows, to listen to them. a 
In the way of the ‘grands spectacles,” 
coni’s circus is undergoing a novel metamo 
For several years past it performed bat 
republic, the empire and the hundred days, \ 
the people became, at last, tired’of military g 
To vary the performances, it will now 
arranged after the fashion of the old R 
phitheatres. Hunts, tournaments, con 
lions and tigers, after the fashion of Van 4 
and Carter, Spanish bull-fights and the~ 
to vie with each other to obtain onte more the‘ 
probation of the Parisian public; ‘and for this 
pose the whole architecture and arrange 
building will have to be changed. Tein ¢ 
however, that the whole will be finished in 
months, and that the performances will c 
next summer. sf 
Another spectacle which is performi: 
Diorama, is really deserving of notice. 
called a mystery—this being the title 
thing interesting at the present day. It 
tette of the four elements—earth, fire, 
water—and is entitled ‘* The Deluge. 
cipal part, however, is performed b 
which threatens the destruction ofe y 
animal except the fishes. At first yo 
town of Kenoch, surrounded by © 
in the midst of which you see alre 
attempt at the tower of Babel, w! 
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| reaches into the sky. Hereupon thick, red clouds 
er beautifully reflected from the ocean. 
The sun hides himself, the tempest roars, the 
water fills the streets and public places, the blast 
’ carries the waves over the walls. The inhabitants 
now seek refuge on the tops of the houses, on the 
tower and the neighbouring mountains. These, 
too, are enveloped in clouds, from which shoot 
great columns of water, under violent thunder and 
flashes of lightning. The next act is more calm; 
the deluge is completed—nothing is seen but water 
7 and the ark. The fourth act represents a beautiful 
scene for the geologist. The water has receded, 
; but the earth is still partially covered with it; the 
: waves and currents have intersected the soil in 
; various directions, and the rarest specimens of 
' shells and other antediluvian remains cover the soil. 
The only objection of the critics was, that the per- 
: son of Noah is too tall compared to the mountains ; 
: but the author defended himself by observing, that 
; in the times when men lived to the age of a thou- 
‘ sand years, they were not such pigmies as the 
, modern Parisians! 
, _ By-the-by, speaking of ‘‘ mysteries,’ I might 
‘ just as well observe, that since Eugene Sue’s suc- 
; cess, we have had the mysteries of London, of 
' Vienna, of Berlin, (St. Petersburg is always a 
; mystery,) and, at last, the mysteries of Madrid, in 
; weekly numbers, which, however, were suppressed 
f by the Xefe politico, on account of their immoral 
te wy. Lisbon is better off in that respect. 
1 queen of the Tajo is permitted to have as 
many mysteries as she pleases. And why not? 
“* Lisbon,” says the leading paper of the Portu- 
_ guese capital, “‘has the same right to have mys- 
’ teries which Paris and London enjoy.? Is the 
7 ajo not as fine a river as the Thames ?—and is 
. ase 7 of Cintra not as beautiful as the plains 
of St. Denis? : 
_ The greatest spectacle, and beyond all compari- 
5 m the sublimest, was the great military drama 
J } 
q 
: 
4 


by the French army on the battle-field 
+ in Morocco. It singularly characterizes 
nch people and their insatiable thirst after 
atrical performances—the true artistical reflec- 
of human life. The whole battle which the 
y er Marshal Bugeaud had won, was played 
‘in, and carried out to the very minutest 
B shop 
Pe We ara ahtice he routed alt his foes, 
: And thrice he slew the slain.” 
ery accident of the battle, the defeat of the 
s, the conquest of the trophies, from the holy 
of Mahomed to the celebrated parasol 
emperor, were put into scene, and a large 
of the French army formed the pit of. this 
1eatre @ l’improvisto. The performance, 
pers assure us, succeeded as completely 
the battle, and was mach applauded. ‘These 
are nothing new.  Favart followed 
f Saxony, performed impromptus in 
aye and announced the victory of the coming 
we Rawat cdbaer ; 
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day in poetry. Napoleon was equally attached to 
theatrical performances, and after assuring his ve- 
terans at the battle of the Pyramids that ‘forty 
centuries were their spectators,”? ordered the whole 
Theatre Frangais to Dresden, to play ‘‘ before a 
pit full of kings.” And how did he reward, the 
actors? He wrote to Count Remusat, the intend- 
ant of the theatre, as follows :— 


“ Drespen, August 12th, 1811. 

‘* You herewith receive the list of gratifications 
which I allow to the players of the Theatre Fran- 
gais who have come to Dresden. You will pay 
them out of the chest of the theatre. 

“To Messrs. Duprez, St. Prix, St. Phal Michot, 
Baptiste, Armand, Vigny, 8000 francs each. ‘To 
Mr. Talma, 8000 franes; to Mr. Fleury, 10,000; 
Michelot, 4000; Barbier, 3000. To the prompter, 
Manguin, 2000 francs. ‘To Mademoiselle Mars, 
10,000 francs; M’lle. Georges, 8000; M’lls. Con- 
tat and Bourgoin, 6000 franes each. Thénard and 
Mézeray, each 4000 francs. To the officers I 
grant: 1500 francs to Mr. Fréchat, and to Messrs. 
Casson, Combre, Bouillon and Maupellas, each 
500 francs. 

“T further will that you pay to the actors of the 
Theatre Frangais the sum of 42,000 francs for 
their traveling expenses. 


** (Signed) Naro.eon.”? 


The Theatre Francais is, alas! the only theatre 
in Paris which is now not frequented. The opera, 
serious and comical, the Italian opera and the 
ballet, are almost the only amusements of the Pa- 
risians, and it is a pity that» the other capitals of 
Europe, London and Petersburg not excepted, 
follow the example. Ballet dancing is the neces- 
sary seasoning even of the opera—for without, it, 
even Lablache would sing to empty houses—La- 
blache, whose stentorian voice has braved the 
thunders of modern orchestras for the last quarter 
of a century! It is an old English adage, that 
‘*Many more can work with their heels than with 
their heads,” but the. toes belong altogether to a 
different category. Tragedy, in fact, isan acquired 
taste, but opera-dancing comes by nature—it re- 
quires nothing but instinct to appreciate it. That 
is the reason of its success, notwithstanding all 
that is said and written against it by Christians 
and philosophers. Not long ago, one of the most 
respectable German journals contained the follow- 
ing reasonable reflections on Macready:— 

** Macready, the last of the Coriphes of the 
English stage, has just arrived in England from 
the United States of America, where his art was 
so far appreciated as to load him with treasure, 
Melpomene and Thalia, driven from the European 
stage by the opera, find, it would appear, an ho- 
nourable asylum in the United States. (Query— 
how is the ‘Old Drury’ doing in Philadelphia ?) 
This argues well for the intellectual capacities of 
the American public} for it is not an ordinary mind 
that can appreciate the creations of the immortal 
bard, personified so happily by Macready. Ame- 
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rica, it seems, is determined to teach us lessons.” 
But in order not to give us too much honey without 
some bitters, the same writer adds, by way of ap- 
pendix—‘‘ We understand that Macready invested 
his property in Pennsylvania funds. This was 
certainly wiser than Mr. Power, who took with 
him nothing but gold. In case of shipwreck, the 
funds might have floated ; and in case of loss, it 
was better to give the amount to ‘ the drab-colour- 
ed gentlemen of Pennsylvania’ than to the whales 
and sharks of the Atlantic.” Alas! the poor 
scribbler has been deceived by Sir Sidney Smith. 
Macready will probably make a better speculation 
in Pennsylvania fives than by all his performances 
of Shakspeare’s characters. 

About monumental, pictorial and sculptural 
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A SKETCH OF JOSEPH BUONAPARTE. —: 


BY HELEN BERKLEY. 


BHAT shall we do to 
amuse ourselves? I shall 
die of the heat or the 
flies!"’— and the fair 
speaker repressed a 
yawn at the dreaded 
ennui incident upon a 
long, unoccupied day in 
the country—too sunny for riding or walking, and 
80 oppressive, that even to thread the time-beguil- 
ing needle seemed a toil, and the very turning the 
leaves of a book was rather a fatigue than a pleasure. 

There were many listless faces and idle fingers 

in the room—many summer exiles from their city 
homes, transplanted whither they could not carry 
their usual sources of amusement; but the only 
Teply to the young lady’s question was an inani- 
mate—‘‘I’m sure I don’t ‘know !”’ 
' * Why cannot somebody tell us a story ?”’ con- 
tinued Emma. ‘But the story must be a history 
to suit me. Here is good, kind, Mrs. Lindly; she 
has traveled all over the world and seen so much, 
Tam sure she will tell us something amusing.’ 

The placid countenance of the lady thus appealed 
to, evinced no displeasure at this solicitation; she 
did not even wait to be again importuned before 
she replied—‘‘ Well, what shall I relate to you ?’’ 

‘Oh, any thing real,’’ answered Emma; ‘“some- 
thing about some great character you have seen. 
There, you shall have the only arm-chair in the 
house; let me soften its straight back with a 
cushion. I will seat myself at your feet, to perform 
the office of a tabourette, and, with this goose- 
quill fan, waft you a breeze that the geese them- 
selves are not enjoying without, and be sure that 
not a fly shall have the felicity of lighting upon 
your delicate little hands—so, pray, begin.”’ 

The graceful form of Mrs. Lindly was forced 
into the ‘“‘only arm-chair;’ her feet rested upon 
Emma’s original substitute for a footstool; the 
white plumes waved before her stirring a refresh- 
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Europe, I shall report in my next. Every painter, 
composer, poet, or general of note, is now sure of 
being cast; and bronze ornaments are becoi 
quite the fashion even in Russia. In the way of 
painting, the new Flemish school, under the direc- 
tien of the able president of the academy, Mr. 
Wapper, whom I shall! introduce to your readers 
in my next, is making considerable progress, 
Among the political painters, or rather the point- 
ers of political economy, a German by the name of 
Hubner has made himself celebrated by a grand 
picture of the misery of the Silesian weavers. It 
has been exhibited, and the money generously ap- 
propriated to alleviate the sufferings of those whose 
sufferings it so ably represents. 
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ing breeze, and the languor vanished from every 
countenance as we drew around her to gather 
amusement from the inexhaustible storehouse of 
her memory. “ 

‘‘Emma wants to hear ‘ something about some 
great character,’’’ began Mrs. Lindly. “ Let me 
see—do you consider Joseph Buonaparte - @ great 
character ?”’ a 

“‘Not exactly—not great, save with reflected 
lustre. However, he is sufficiently of a * character’ 
for every thing connected with him to: interest. 
What have you to tell us?”’ eg 

“In 1839, I paid him: a visit, and spent several 
days at his beautiful chateau in Bordentown. If 
you like, I will give you an account of the manner 
in which he entertained us?” ie. 

“Oh, do—that will be delightful—exaetly what 
we want. Adieu, ennui. We shall have to crown | 
you, dear, good Mrs. Lindly, as cong 
invincible blue devils.”’ 

“*T hope, then, I shall wear my crown. 
the lady, ‘‘longer than Joseph Buon 
his—-for you remember he scarcely bore 
of it a fortnight. But I must not give you ti 
anticipate my story, lest you should form 
tions which will be disappointed. sone 
parte had given us a pressing invitation to 1 
and, in the month of July, my husband, my ni 
Clara and myself, concluded on partaking | 
well-known hospitality. We came within 
his country-seat at eleven o’clock in the 
I presume you have heard that his former 
had been burnt to the ground; his stab 
were about a quarter of a mile distant, rem 
injured. Their architectural construction’ 
beautiful and their situation remarkably pi 
These he had converted into a mansion, 
ferior in elegance to his former dwe 
house was long and low, built of stone, 
embowered with fine old trees. The 
folding-doors of the front entrance, in spi 
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: finely-carved workmanship, reminded you that they 
® had once been thrown back to admit horses and 
q carriages instead of the guests which alighted from 
' them. At the sound of our coach wheels, these 


ih gatelike doors flew open, and a servant, attired in 
i) deep mourning, with a long crape weeper flowing 
if from his arm, presented himself. We alighted, and 
: were received by six or seven other servants, all 
‘i of them in sable garments, and ranged around the 


% wide hall which we first entered. The doors at 
it the further end of the hall were open, and displayed 
4 several marble fountains flinging their glittering 
ry spray over the willows—weeping willows I might 
ny well say--that gracefully bent around them. We 
could steal but a hasty glance at the emblematical 
statues which graced the centre of every fountain; 
for, in spite of Clara’s undisguised desire to con- 
template the scene, we were immediately ushered 
into the magnificent reception saloon, and informed 
that the count had not yet risen, but that he would 
q join us before break fast.”’ 

“Not risen at eleven o’clock?”’ exclaimed the 

lively Emma. ‘ What a sluggard!”’ 
7 Say “You are in error if you think him a sluggard,”’ 
replied Mrs. Lindly. ‘‘On the contrary, he was 
, habitually an early riser. When the servant said 
; that he had not risen, it was merely a form of 
» Speech intended to convey the idea that he was not 
ye visible. We were left a few moments alone in 
| the saloon, but not long enough to examine the rich 
' furniture with which the apartment was filled, or 
more than glance at the paintings that decorated 
_ the walls, before the servant re-entered, accompa- 
“by a middle-aged and very good-looking 
oman. Her dress was so neat and tasteful, and 
er whole appearance so refined, that Clara and 
: elf rose as she approached, in doubt whether 
he was one of the ladies of the house or merely 
an upper domestic. We only discovered that she 
_ was the latter by her politely telling us, that if we 
ould have the goodness to accompany her, she 
| show us some apartments from which we 
choose our own suite. We consented, and 
hered us into several suites of rooms, begging 
e would make choice of the most agreeable. 
‘instantly selected a chamber, with dressing 
g rooms attached, which overlooked the 
is and flower-gardens. I chose a suite of 
ry apartments, commanding a more exten- 
sw of the grounds. All the rooms were in 
order, and our baggage was instantly re- 
) them; that we might prepare our toilettes 
: . We were attended by a couple of 
p maids, who informed us that the count 
best and kindest master in the world, and 
fo understand, that in their opinion he was 
uch greater man than his renowned bro- 


master’s mother who died in Europe. 
affairs of the toilette were hardly com- 


e in the drawing-room. In an 
but Clara began to grow timid 
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and nervous at the idea of being presented to so 
great a personage. My attempts to reassure her 
would have proved ineffectual had I not whispered 
that the servants would report her agitation, if they 
expected its cause, to the count himself. She re- 
gained her self-possession at the thought, and, 
without any farther delay, I led her into the draw- 
ing-room, where the count was seated conversing 
with Mr. Lindly. At first sight, he reminded me 
forcibly of the likenesses we have all seen of Na- 
poleon, but the resemblance grew fainter after I 
was better acquainted with him. He was about 
Napoleon’s height, perhaps a shade taller, and his 
figure was not unlike. His features were strongly 
marked, but by no means uncomely. His eyes 


. were bright, dark and expressive ; the expression 


of his mouth was amiable—I might say yielding, 
and his snowy white locks gave him a venerable 
appearance somewhat at variance with the marked 
and youthful gallantry of his manners. 

‘*He received my lovely companion and myeelf 
with the most complimentary expressions of plea- 
sure. In a few moments, his private secretary, 
Mr. T——, with his pretty daughter, a fragile- 
looking being of about eighteen years of age, en- 
tered the drawing-room; and immediately after- 
wards, it was announced that breakfast was served. 
The count gave a peculiar look at the blushing 
Clara, as though he would have preferred offering 
her his arm, but etiquette prevailed, and he con- 
tented himself with escorting me to table, and 
placed me on his right hand, requesting my niece 
to honour him by taking a seat on his left. Miss 
T—— presided at the head. The apartment in 
which we were now seated was the count’s usual 
dining-room. It was plainly furnished, with a 
large table in the middle and several small ones 
at the sides. Behind each person stood a servant; 
and I could not help remarking what a fine con- 
trast the spotlessly white napkin, thrown over the 
arm, formed to the sable weeper which flowed 
from beneath it. The centre-table was spread 
with a quantity of the most luscious fruits. The 
smaller tables held tea, chocolate, coffee, eggs 
cooked in various ways, savoury viands, and a 
number of delicacies, which only the art of a 
French cook can prepare. 

““The count commenced with the fruit, of which 
he largely partook, and then satisfied his appetite 
from the contents of the side-tables. Clara and 
myself were both too much engrossed to appre- 
ciate this tempting déjewner a la fourchette. And 
the count was too much occupied to converse 
more than politeness required during the meal; 
nor was our repast quickly over—but when it was 
finished, and he led us back into the drawing- 
room, we found his conversation natural, agree- 
able and intellectual. Like a true Frenchman, he 
seemed always watching an opportunity to intro- 
duce some complimentary remark; but as he 
spoke the English language somewhat imperfectly, 
these compliments were so often ludicrously ex- 
pressed, that Clara forgot her diffidence in a strong 
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desire to make merry with her host. He possessed 
the happy faculty of placing every body at ease 
while bringing to light his good qualities, and soon 
engaged Clara in a strain of lively badinage into 
which I believed her incapable of entering with a 
stranger. 

** About half an hour after the dejeuner, a couple 

' of the count’s carriages drove to the door, and he 
invited us to take a drive around his grounds. He 
entered one coach with Clara and myself, and 
Miss T——, her father and Mr. Lindly, followed 
in the other. I cannot even attempt to give you 
any idea of the romantic beauty of the grounds, 
or even of the tasteful manner in which they were 
laid out. Your imaginations will do them greater 
justice than any description, and yet will hardly 
overstep the bounds of reality. If I remember cor- 
rectly, they are twelve miles round. We visited 
the site of his former chateau, but every trace of 
the conflagration had been carefully removed. The 
only portion of the building left is the observatory, 
which is surrounded by a stone enclosure and 
looked like a miniature ruin left purposely in this 
dilapidated state to add to the picturesqueness of 
the scene. A narrow stream winds itself grace- 
fully through one part of the grounds, over which 
several rustic bridges are erected. Equally rustic 
seats are scattered beneath the shade of the tall 
trees on its banks, and upon its clear surface a 
flock of snow-white swans were floating about, 
diving for fish, or flapping their wings as they 
bathed their fleecy plumage in the clear stream. 
A few years ago, a railroad was cut through the 
count’s property, dividing off one of the pleasant- 
est portions of his grounds. At this he was ex- 
ceedingly incensed, and could only content him- 
self by building a tunnel beneath the railroad, so 
that his carriage could drive through without tra- 
versing the offensive steam-car path. 

“*We occupied several hours in driving about 
and enjoying the beautiful views, and hardly re- 
turned to the house in time to dress for dinner, 
which was served at seven o'clock. The dinner 
was really sumptuous; the service was of gold, 
and every thing: on and about the table was in a 
style of corresponding luxury. The speed with 
‘which we Americans usually go through the ne- 
cessary ceremony of dining, would have rendered 
the length of time which we were forced to remain 
at table, tedious, had our host been less enter- 
taining. We ladies had not long retired to the 
drawing-room before we were joined by the count 
and his guests. The social style in which tea and 
coffee were then served was particularly to my 
taste. Two servants entered the apartment with 
a couple of large waiters, which they placed upon 
the centre-table and retired. Miss T—— then 

~ took her seat in front of the richly-wrought silver 
urn, and poured out the tea, while the count him- 
self carried the cups to Clara and to me. When 
we were helped, he took his seat beside the secre- 
tary’s pretty daughter and sipped his tea as though 
he really enjoyed it, saying at the time that the 
beverage would lose its flavour unless he drank it 
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at his ease and beside a lovely lady. T! 
service once removed, our host gave some 
directions to the servants, which they 
producing two handsomely bound volumes, I: 
enough to look (at the first glance) like good-si 
portfolios of engravings rather than books. On 
was placed upon a table directly beneatla t 
chandelier, which threw upon it a perfect flood f 
light, and the other given to Mr. T——to dispose 
of as he chose. The count then ae seats: 
for Clara and myself at the table, and Mr. T- 
invited his daughter and Mr. Lindly to join 
at another table. uted 
‘* Our host opened the book, which was full of 
costly engravings representative of Napoleon's 
life, and the different warlike acts he had per- 
formed. He paused at every picture, and grew 
enthusiastic as he recounted the different scenes 
which had been thus spiritedly commemorated. 
His cheeks flushed and his eyes grew brighter as 
he proudly and affectionately exclaimed—* = 
never was but one Napoleon!” Freanegiigy 
would sigh and place his hand on his 
say, in a tone which, perhaps, his brok: 
rendered more touching—‘ J sigh the death of m: 
poor brother!’ And at other times he would F 
—‘Ah! they did him great wrong—great 4 
--my brother had great wrong, madam; and 
he is dead!’ This excitement was at times ng 
and diverted my attention so frequently —— 
pictures that I could not do justice to their 
‘*Tt was past one o'clock before we had 
both volumes, and almost as soon as they: ¥ 
closed Clara and I retired, to dream of Napo 
and his wrongs, or the count and his frater 
affection. The next morning we rose early 
each wrapping herself in a robe de chambre 
into the garden and wandered for an hour or 
through the private pleasure grounds, which 
had not yet visited. Tea and coffee, with wi 
ever else we desired, were brought to us i 
dressing-rooms, and we did not see the 
until half-past eleven, when the regular d ‘ 
was served. We found the count as full o of vi- 
vacity and amiability as ever. When we re 
from table he asked us if we would like to) 
his private library and take a general tour of 
house. Our answer was, as you may § 
a joyful affirmative. Mr. T—— ordered the 
of the private library to be brought, and a ery 
preceded us up the stairs with the key in his 
The door was opened; we entered; 
closed again, and I heard the servant lock i 
us and walk away. I looked around—the 
ment was filled or rather lined from the c 
floor with elegant book cases and ha 
bound books; but there was no door vy: 
I was sure that we were locked in. 
‘Tt seemed ridiculous to feel any u ‘ines; 
and yet it was unavoidable, the proceeding seem 
so strange a one; but at all events, thought 
some consolation to know that we are all to 
After we had walked around the roo: 
amined the books and a few paintings on the 
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and many rich vases which had belonged to Na- 
poleon, the count touched a secret spring, and 
several rows of skilfully imitated book covers flew 
back and disclosed a set of drawers. These he 
opened, and drew forth a number of caskets con- 
taining splendid jewels of all descriptions. Seve- 
ral clusters looked like the jeweled handles of 
swords and daggers; others like portions of crowns 
rudely broken off; others*like the lids of small 
boxes, and many of them were ornaments entire. 
He showed us the crown and rings he wore when 
he was King of Spain; also the crown, robes and 
jewels in which Napoleon was crowned. When 
our eyes had been sufficiently dazzled by the glit- 
ter of diamonds and emeralds to satisfy him, he 
touched another concealed spring, which gave to 
view another set of drawers, and displayed to us 
. many of Napoleon’s valuable papers, his treatise 
and letters carefully bound round with ribbons 
and fastened with jeweled clasps. Some of the 
papers be opened and read to us, and then return- 
| oo the their places with a care which almost 
= veneration. At length all the papers 
7 id, the robes and jewels safe in their 
|  hiding-places, and the count looked round the 
, room as much as to say that he had nothing fur- 
- ther to exhibit there at present. 
1 ‘© While I was wondering how we were to 
; make our exit, he approached a book-case at the 
» end of the apartment, pressed his fingers in a 
» particular place, and the whole case flew back 
and showed a door which opened with a touch, 
and we entered into the count’s summer suite of 
sleeping apartments. It consisted of a chamber, 
dressing and bathing-rooms, with a small study 
or rather boudoir, The curtains, canopy and 
furniture, were of light blue satin, trimmed with 
silver. Every room contained a mirror which 
reached from the ceiling to the ground. Over 
the bed hung a very splendid mirror, and another 
over the bath. The walls were covered with oil 
paintings, principally of young females, with less 
about them than their originals would 
. found agreeable in our cold climate, and 
much less than we found agreeable when the 
count, without ceremony, led us in front of them, 
enumerated the beauties of the painting with 
‘air of an accomplished amateur. In every 
1 of the house there was a statue of Napo- 
in some different -position and of various 
sizes. ‘There were also statues of Napoleon’s 
. r and mother and all his family. To the 
of Pauline, in particular, the count called 
, and asked us to admire it. He 


out to us what a beautiful head Pauline 
t hair; what eyes, nose, mouth, chin; 
; what a neck ; what arms; what a 
t pus; w what a hitLentmérsiing all 
one after another, and demanding our 
them. Necessity made us: philoso- 
we were obliged to show as much sang 
> subject as himself; for it was impos- 
n away without our prudery’s exciting 


me time perfectly enraptured before it, ° 


more attention than would have been pleasant. 
When the count was content with the eulogiums 
we bestowed upon his fair sister, he led us on, 
remarking, as he turned away from the statue—- 
‘Ah! she was very beautiful-—-very beautiful was 
Pauline; but too ambitious. Nothing could sa- 
tisfy her; she always felt as if my poor brother 
was robbing her of a kingdom instead of bestow- 
ing one upon her—but she was so beautiful!’ 
He might have finished his sentence with great 
justness by quoting Pope’s lines-- 


‘If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face and you'll forget them all.’ 


‘The count next conducted us to his winter 
suite of apartments. ‘T'hese were decorated much 
in the same style as the summer ones, except that 
the furniture was of crimson, with trimmings of 
gold. We then visited his painting and sculpture 
rooms. It took us several hours to examine the 
fine specimens of art which he had gathered 
around him. He had several very large and va- 
luable paintings of Napoleon, with one of which, 
by David, I was particularly struck. It repre- 
sented Napoleon on his white horse, crossing the 
Alps. The horse was exactly such a one as none 
but a Napoleon should have mounted ; and in the 
life-like features of the great general, even so 
poor a physiognomist as myself could have read 
his whole character. Before we had seen all that 
the count was prepared to exhibit, it was.time to 
dress for dinner. We passed the evening in con- 
versing about Napoleon, reading his letters, and 
examining the count’s portfolio. Miss T—— 
made the hours speed faster by the aid of a few 
songs, and we retired that night even more de- 
lighted than on the previous one. The next day 
we continued our examination of the paintings, 
rambled about the pleasure- grounds, drove through 
the parks, and found, in the evening, that our 
host’s resources for amusing us were by no means 
exhausted. On the fourth morning we took our 
leave, and I think you can judge whether or not 
we had cause to be pleased with our visit.’’ 

**T know what I should have been,’’ answered 
Emma, before any body else could reply. ‘* But 
where is Joseph Buonaparte now, and where were 
his wife and children at the time you visited him?”’ 

‘* His wife and four children were then in Italy. 
About a year after we saw him, his uncle, Cardi- 
nal Fesche, died and left him his heir. He was 
obliged to return to Italy to look after his pro- 
perty. He made very munificent presents to all 
persons on board the vessel in which he sailed for 
Europe., To the captain he presented a complete 
service of gold, and one of silver to the first mate; 
and, besides many other: donations, gave each of 
the sailors a guinea.’’ 

“That was generous, indeed—as generous as 
you are kind for troubling yourself to relate to us 
this long history. And hark! there is the dinner- 
bell. The next time we are any of us troubled 
with ennui we shall feel as though there was no 
physician like Mrs. Lindly.”” 
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The moonlight’s shining; 

The flowers are pining ; 

The lea is spangled with dew! 
And I? and you? 
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fj And T and you 

> Bid grief adieu! 

, Come to my heart, 
Never to part! 

iF Come to my heart, 
Never to part! 
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| THe monthof April derives its name either from aperire, 
toc because at this season the earth seems to be open- 
ing and preparing to enrich us with its gifts—or from 
Aphrodite, the Grecian name of Venus, because April is 
Rr ara especially to this goddess: and it must be 
that the month is usually as capricious as a flat- 
1 beauty, and images forth the warm and cold phases 
§ and the tears and smiles that alternate to nourish 
‘pie ink flowers, in a very poetical manner. 
ides the changes to which love is particularly sub- 
this month might, very appropriately, represent the 
bility of worldly wealth, which, in our country, is 
g asthe sands on the sea-shore. In the Old World 
so, because there the great mass, being born to 
ess poverty, live and die without ever struggling 
t their lot; while to the favoured few the possession 
vealth, as well as power, has been so hedged about by 
and authority, and long-continued prescriptive usage, 
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Come to my side, Be my own bride! 


erase Seana: 


Come to my side, Be my own bride! 


Lovers are wooing; 

The doves are cooing; 

All nature blossoms anew! 
And I? and you? 

And I and you 

Bid grief adieu! 

Give me thy kiss, 

Pride of my bliss! 

Give me thy kiss, 

Pride of my bliss ! 
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that there are few of these chartered great who ever 
descend to the plebeian caste. We do not desire to see 
this order of the places of families, in the rank of rich 
or poor, thus permanently fixed in our country. We 
consider it a far better system for the general improve- 
ment of society, that the way to wealth should be, as it is 
here, open to the industry, energy and enterprise of every 
individual. But then there needs some better system of 
education to instruct men how to enjoy their, new wealth 
advantageously for themselves as well as for others. How 
seldom is it that people grow happier as they grow richer! 
and then the children of these new millionaires—how 
like an April day ig usually their fate! And not seldom 
comes “the frost, the killing frost,” that effectually nips 
their shoot, and levels their families with the lowest in 
the land. A story once told me by a benevolent lady, 
who had devoted many years to the comforting of the sick 
and broken-hearted, will illustrate my meaning, and, pe» 
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haps, give ita moral effect on some mind which may be 
beneficial. 

John Kimball (the name is fictitious) came to Boston a 
poor lad, and in fifty years, by constant application to 
business and the most niggardly economy, he had amassed 
a fortune of at least a million. He devoted soul and 
body to the pursuit of wealth. I do not mean that he 
actually sold himself to the prince of evil; though if the 
bargain had been possible and profitable, he might not 
have hesitated. But he seldom thought of any spiritual 
beings, evil or good—he only thought of his cash. His 
two children were left entirely to the management of their 
mother. She was vain of her beauty when young, and 
her vanity had only changed its aim, not its object, which 
was still self:—she was as vain of showing off her wealth 
as she had formerly been of displaying her personal 
charms. So she reckoned the mental advantages of her 
children by the money she lavished on their education. 
It was just such an education as can be bought—showy, 
. superficial and useless. 

The son was a spendthrift and drunkard at twenty ;— 
‘the daughter ran away with and married her Italian music 
master before she was seventeen. Mr. John Kimball was 
furious because his children had cost him so*much money, 
and seemed likely to spend so mucli more, and he declared 
that while he lived he would never give-either of them a 
sixpence. The next:month he died suddenly, and his 
wife and children had money enough. The Italian, doubt- 
less, thought the cash was the best part of his bargain, for 
after obtaining possession of his wife’s portion of the 
estate, he privately converted it into cash, and one bright 
morning went to take a stroll in the mall, as he said, from 
which he never returned. His poor wife was thus left 
dependent on her mother. This was a great mortification 
‘to Mrs. Kimball. People whose pride is fostered by 
wealth are seldom refined in their feelings or tender in 
their attachments. Mrs. Kimball! could not endure that 
her unfortunate daughter should be so constantly the sub- 
ject of remark and commiseration in her circle, and so 
‘she blamed the poor creature more and more severely for 
her imprudent marriage. This was both cruel and unrea- 
sonable. The girl had never been accustomed to self-con- 
trol of any kind, and how should she have been expected to 
resist temptation? But she died soon, and, as her mother 
‘said, it was a mercy. Her case was reported consump- 
tion. 

The son, young John Kimball, when he found himself a 
rich man, seemed for a short time to become an altered 
man. The attentions paid him by that large class who 
are on the watch to congratulate and flatter the prosper- 
ous, gave him a degree of self-respect which, it was hoped 
by some prudent people, might reform him. He married 
a pretty and very fashionable young lady, and began life 
in good style—gave sumptuous dinners and splendid par- 
ties, and, moreover, subscribed five hundred dollars to 
a noted charitable institution. Mr. John Kimball was a 
popular man. 

But he had no basis of character. He had been suffered 
to grow up without any plan of being useful in society. 
He had depended on the circumstance of being rich by 
inheritance for his credit in the world, and when the ex- 
citement of his new position was over, he fell back into 
his old habits of indolence and debauchery. He died 
of a fever brought on by his wicked excesses, leaving 
one daughter, a child of five: years old. His mother sur- 
vived him but a few weeks, and then the world was busy 
ealculating how much money the young widow and her 
little daughter would realize. It was thought they would 
have a good round sum; and so they had. 
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The widow was young and handsome. She had little 
reason to mourn for her husband—he had always been a 
brute at home—and she married again within six months 
from the time of his decease. Her second husband, Mr. 
Caleb Martin, was the son of a man whom old John Kim- 
ball had, from particular circumstances, hated with a bit- 
terness that seemed positively fiend-like. And now the 
wealth which he had drudged like a mule to earn, and 
watched like a m'ser to save, passed into the hands of a 
family whom, while he lived, he would not have trusted 
with the worth of a halter. The widow of young John 
Kimball became, by her second husband, the mother of a 
lurge family of children. She probably did not intend to 
wrong her eldest and fatherless daughter—but the 
of her young children engrossed her time and heart, an 
Susan Kimball was neglected. She was a proud, i 
girl, and not at all handsome, and her money was the 
aitraction on which she depended for her eclat in society. 
But it often happens that an orphan’s fortune is chiefly 
expended on her bringing-up and education. When Susan 
married, which she did at last, though not to the man she 
would héive chosen, the settlement of her accounts with 
her father-in-law, who was her 
perplexing affair; and her husband 
fied with the small sum which the 
rited. It made little difference, however, as 
trade in a few years after their marriage, 

a few years more in the practice of those 
dients by which the vain attempt to deceive a wand 
respecting their real circumstances, and then ran. away 
and left his imbecile wife to shift for herself. . ~ 

“When I first saw her,” said the lady who gave me 
this account, “she was in a miserable litle room parti- 
tioned off from the garret; a straw bed, two old chairs 
and a pine table, were all her furniture. She was so des- 
titute that I urged her removal to the hospital; but her 
pride was unconquerable.” 

“T will die where I am,” said she. 

One day, when the lady was sitting beside her, she held 
up her thin, bony hand, and waved it to and fro, laughing 
all the time, but in a bitter and scornful manner. The 
lady thought she was deranged; but = poor, heart- 
broken creature undeceived her. 

“T am not mad now,” she sald, “oaty Swale thinking 
how crazy I once was. I believed that I never could 
know want; and I was thinking, as I looked on my Poor, 
withered hand, how often my grandmother had said to 
me, ‘Susan, you will have a large fortune 5 you never 
need to set your fingers;” and again she bate into a 
peal of her unearthly laughter. 

“ Your grandmother was hardly pradent* anita lady. 
“So many reverses happen in this world that sas one 
should be warned of their possibility.” 

“Oh, true,” replied the dying pauper, “we all know 
that others are liable to misfortunes; but who 
will believe that reverses may happen to 


them?” — 


Nore To CorrEesponpENTs.—The rtic! 
accepted: “The Days of Minstrelsy,” “Know! 
Heaven,” “To the Evening Primrose,” * The Little 
er,” two Poems by Dr. McCabe, “'The Fisherman 
ding.” We must decline, for want of room 
reasons, “A Story of the Backwoods,” “ Atlant: 
Doomed City,” “The Ethiopians,” * Alice” 
Banner,” “On the Death of an Infant,’ “ The Shi 
“To A—,” “ The Spring,” “Queen oe ; 
Long Ride.” 


EDITORS?’ 


Yu 
Messrs. Harper & Brother have published, and G. B. i 
Zeiber & Co. have for sale, Dr. Turner’s learned and elo- ° 
quent “Essay on Our Lord’s Discourse at Capernaum,” in 
which the controverted doctrine of the real presence is 
handled, and the opinions of Dr. Wiseman are examined. 
At the establishment of Messrs. Zeiber & Co. may also 
be obtained “Dr. Jarvis’s Chronological Introduction to the 
History of the Church,” an exceedingly learned and useful 
work, which has already attracted the admiration of § 
Europe. Socomplete and careful is the Dr.’s examination g 
« . ofthe whole subject of chronology, that his work will here- ,‘ 
j after be considered indispensable to the historical student. ¢ 
Messrs. G. B, Zeiber & Co. have published “The Life ; 

H 

§ 
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and Exploits of his the Duke of Wellington,” embrac- 
ing, at one view, the whole military career of this illus- 
pect warrior, 


ing a complete history of the Penin- 
irit-stirring incidents and anecdotes 
ntest—illustrated by forty-four hand- 
This book,is in the cheap form, and 
lively, aneedotie style, suitable for popular 
use. have an extensive sale. 
_ Messrs. E. C. & J. Biddle have just published “ The 
United States Arithmetic, designed for Academies and 
Schools.” By William Vodges, Professor of Mathematics 
in the Central High School of Philadelphia We are 
better pleased with the plan and execution of this work 
than those of any we have seen. The rules are clear and 
explicit; the examples numerous, and useful as a prepa- 
ration for business and an exercise in the art of ealcula- 
tion; and the time and attention of the student are not 
frittered away on the useless verbiage which encumbers 
“many school arithmetics published of late. The reputa- 
tion of Mr. Vodges, as an instructor, is a guarantee for 
sound judgment and practical good sense in the prepara- 
tion of his book. 
_ Messrs. Butler & Williams have just published “A Brief 
; of the Constitution of the United States. For the 
ey Con By John S, Hart, A.M., Prin- 
of the Philadelphia, High School, and Brelenen: of 
, Mental and Political Science in the same. This 
ee school book. The method is such as to 
_render the provisions of the constitution intelligible to 
_ children; and the matter being put in the form of question 
and answer, it isa very convenient class book both for 
pupil and teacher. The obvious importance of the study 
will undoubtedly occasion its extensive use. Professor 
Hart's excellent judgment and extensive acquaintance 
with schools and teaching, are a guarantee for the judi- 
ious execution of the work in all its parts. 
Messrs. Harper & Brother have published “Principles 
‘ of Medical Jurisprudence, with so much of Anatomy, Phy- 
aera and the Practice of Medicine and Surgery 
eS8E) to be known by Lawyers, Coroners, Magis- 
ptes, Officers of the Army and Ni ¢.” By William 
Guy, M.B., Cantab., Prof. of Forensic Medicine in 
London, &e. First American edition. 
by C. A. Lee, M. D., who has added 200 pages of 
yal matter, adapting the work to the wants of the 
sodilogalprofemions of the United States. This 
diy the best, as it is the latest book on forensic 
The circumstance of Chancellor Kent’s volun- 
his useful aid to the editor stamps the work as 
one of the highest authority. He would not have noticed 
’ baa or second-rate book in this way. Messrs. 
: pers have just published “The Maid of Honour; or, the 
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BOOK TABLE. 


Massacre of St. Bartholomew. A Tale of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury.” Forming No. 46 of the Library of Select Novels. 

Messrs. Ferrett & Co. have published a new number for 
April of their invaluable “Lady’s Musical Library,” em- 
bracing the most popular music of the day, ata very low 
price in comparison with the usual rates at which music 
is sold. They have also published “Chants of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church.” By Charles Jarvis, the well- 
known able Professor of music, and Editor of the Lady’s 
Musical Library. The same firm have also for sale “The 
Brother's Temptation, and other Tales.” By T. 8. Arthur. 
Published by John Allen, of New York. This is an in- 
valuable collection of short stories, in the cheap form. 
Messrs. Ferrett & Co. have also for sale “The Magic Goblet; 
or, the Consecration of the Church of Hammarby.” By Mrs. 
Emilie Caslen, the popular Swedish novelist. 

Messrs Carey & Hart's new edition of Scott's “Lady of 
the Lake,” is one of the most beautiful books that has ever 
appeared in this country. The steel plates, from original 
paintings, are executed in the finest style of art, and the 
letterpress is magnificent. As a centre-table book it will 
long claim a place among persons of taste, because both 
the poetry and the pictures have a permanent beauty and 
value. 

Dr. Brigham, Superintendent of the State Lunatic Asy- 
lum, Utica, N. Y., has sent forth, through the press of 
Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, a third edition of his invaluable 
“Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivation and Men- 
tal Excitement on Health.” This book is so important as 
a guide to all classes, young and old, who study and think, 
that it will be considered indispensable in families where 
education is systematically pursued, It would not sur- 
prise us to see it become as popular as “Rush on the 
Mind,” which has been translated into all the languages 
of Europe. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published “Marston; or 
the Memoirs of a Statesman,” a fine, masculine, high-toned 
novel. Itis in the cheappamphlet form. They have also 
published “ Dickens’ Chimes,” in an elegant little volume, 
with steel-plate embellishments. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published “The Story of a 
Feather,” an amusing nouvellette from Punch, withembel- 
lishments. 

“Dunigan’s Illustrated Edition of the Holy Bible”—We 
have received Nos. 21, 22, 23 and 24 of this truly beautiful 
work, which complete it. Nos. 21,29 and 23 each contains 
a beautiful engraved design—one for marriages, one for 
births, and one for deaths. 

Colon & Adriance, Arcade, have sent us the “London 
Punch,” “ The Chimes,” by Dickens, and several other 
works. These gentlemen have all the new works for 
sale as soon as published. They have also the cheapest 
writing paper in the city. ! 


OUR FASHION PLATE.—ANOTHER NOVELTY. 


Six figures.—Evening dresses. We do not consider it 
necessary to go into a detailed description of the manner 
of making the dresses, as the plate is so distinct and the 
dresses so beautifully and clearly defined that any man- 
tua-maker’s. apprentice could make a dress after the 
patterns now offered. 

Our correspondent, Ellen H. R., will see that in this 
plate we cannot describe the ladies’ shoes, as they appear 
to have none—but her request shall be attended to in the 
next full-length plate we publish. ~ 
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THE PUBLISHER’S DREAM. 


A FEw evenings since, overcome by a little fatigue, we 
fell mto a gentle slumber, and straightway we “ dreamed 
a dream,” which, as it somewhat concerns a portion of our 
readers, we shall relate for their edification. 

We thought we were in a spacious hall, the dimensions 
of which far exceeded any that we had ever before entered. 
It was both wide and long, and from the elevated platform 
on which we stood, at one of its extremities, we could 
perceive that in all its parts it was crowded with a name- 
rous company bothof men and women. At the first glance 
we saw that these were gathered from all parts of our 
happy country, and that among them were representatives 
of almost every class of the general community. Judges 
and lawyers, doctors, clergymen, mechanics, merchants, 
tradesmen and manufacturers, with planters from the 
south, and farmers from the north, and all the indescriba- 
ble varieties of that exteusive herd who are known by 
the generic name of speculators, were here commingled, 
and interspersed among them were many comely female 
forms, though of these last it even then struck us that the 
proportion was much less than is usual in public assem- 
blies. While we yet wondered what could have led to this 
motley collection, a voice whispered in our ear, “ These 
are delinquent subscribers to the Lady’s Book, brought hither 
by means of natural magic for your especial advantage.” 
‘Though in our waking senses we are devout unbelievers 
in all modern miracles, we had full faith, at that moment, 
in the explanation, and so we forthwith resolved to im- 
prove the opportunity for the accomplishment of a purpose 
we had long desired to consummate. 

Accordingly, having, by various little arts usually prac- 
tised on similar occasions, succeeded in fixing the atten- 
tion of that large company, we thus addressed them, in 
tones which our good genius rendered so preternaturally 
distinct and clear, that they penetrated to the remotest 
corners of the spacious edifice. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen :—To whatever circumstances 
‘we are indebted for this unexpected meeting, we shall 
ever esteem it as among the happiest incidents of our life. 
In you we recognize our. honoured patrons; patrons who 
have kindly given us the sanction of your influence and 
the benefit of your names, and it is with proper pride we 
thus personally declare our gratitude.” (Here loud ap- 
plauses rang from all ‘sides, and many shouted “ Bravo,” 
and “ Huzza.” When order was restored we proceeded.) 
“But, ladies and gentlemen, while we acknowledge your 
liberality in taking our Book, we would at the same time 
respectfully suggest that our obligations to you would be 

“tenfold increased, if to the favours you have already be- 
stowed you would add that of paying your subscriptions.” 
[At this we could see there was some shrugging of shoul- 
ders in the crowd, but, as there was no positive interrup- 
tion, we continued] “Yes, said we, “it is undoubtedly 
a fine thing to have a long, ex¥énded list of patrons, and 
especially of such eminent persons as most of you are, 
and we are properly thankful for the honour you have 
done us; but do what we will with them, we cannot con- 
jure out of your names merely the wherewithal to meet our 
responsibilities. They look well on our books, and they 
sound well in our mouths—but the paper-makers, who 
care nothing for euphony, would laugh at them, if offered 
in payment, and not half a million of the most aristocratic 
which the land could furnish would silence the clamours 
of a,single journeyman printer. Therefore, honoured 
friends, we must have something more substantial.”, [At 
this point we paused, partly to recover breath, for we had 


' grown energetic in the last sentence, but mainly to note 
what effect had been produced by our declaration. No 


outward sign, however, manifested the inward feelings of 
our audience, and once more we began.) 
“To you, ladies and gentlemen, no doubt it seems a 
small matter, that each of you withholds the trifling 
amount that is due us. Individually, we grant, it is; but, 
in the aggregate, it is of the highest importance. Let any 
one of you cast his eye round this hall, and, noting the 
numbers here present, each of whom is indebted to us. 
roughly calculate what must be the gross sum from the 
use of which we are debarred by your carelessness, or 
your disinclination to make payment. Such a calcula- 
tion will, no doubt, astonish you, and yet it is only by such 
a calculation that you can realize the truth” [Here there | 
were some faint symptoms of applause, and we could see 
that several of the ladies began to search for their purses.] 
“Look at us, and judge whether we can live on the incor- 
poreal air. If that ‘chameleon’s dish’ could yield us sub- 
sistence, and we could persuade our creditors to adopt 
the same system of diet, we should have no occasion to 
trouble you. But they will not be satisfied with such ali- 
ment—and, unhappily, we cannot be. Our flesh is in open 
rebellion at the bare suggestion.” [This appeal to the | 
sympathies of the benevolent produ 
able impression, perceiving which, 
what we have said, you will readil 
must have money. We cannot longer do 
have wasted our substance in efforts for 
and to your justice we look for a return. Come forward, 
then, and pay us what you owe; and, besides the redou- 
bled exertions we shall make to requite you, you will bear 
with you from this place our thanks, and, what is of more 
value, the approval of your own consciences.” v 
As soon as we had concluded, a long and loud tumult 
of applause filied the air, and when it had perpen! 
nerable man rose and said,— 
“Our friend is right: let every honest man ahaisings 
his dues, and as those who are nearest fulfil this sacred 
duty, let them withdraw and make room for others.” This 
proposition was received with universal approbation, and 
forthwith it was put into effect. In a litle while heaps of © 
money accumulated beside us, and, as the last person left 
the hall, we felt that our difficulties were now at an end. 
Of all that throng but few had retired without 
their accounts clear, and those few were fe) 
fellows, who had no business in such good company. 
‘we were about to direct our clerks to make the pro 
credits, we awoke, and, to our great mortification 
regret, found that “?Twas but a Gream'\—thongh We € 


jects of our vision will shortly give us proof that, 
instance, J 
“Coming events cast their shadows before.” 


OUR TYPOGRAPHY.—COPYISTS. 


‘When we adopted, some two years since, the © 
rule around and through our page, it became the rage 
almost every magazine in the country—their pages 
altered immediately. Indeed, a magazine in a neighbour 
ing city copied dur page-so exact oat wo ee 
person to tell the difference between the two 
in the reading matter. Our taste has gone 
water, and, lo! the London World of Fashion, a 
tion remarkable for its continued theft of our artic: 
also appeared in our late dress. Worse than all” 
respectable five dollar magazine copies on its ec 
its own advertisement, Mr. Graham's announce 
1845, only altering the title and the price of the 
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This conduct produced a rising of the people en 
masse throughout the state, recruited Washington’s 
‘army from the neighbouring states, inspired horror 
and indignation in every part of the country, and 
- conyerted a political dispute into an obstinate and 
_ unrelenting warfare, which could only terminate 
by the death or expulsion of every invading soldier. 
Thus stupid brutality punishes itself. : 
Let us cite a few facts from a British historian 
in support of our estimate of British humanity. 
‘‘When the royal army entered the Jerseys, 
_ the inhabitants pretty generally remained in their 
houses, and many thousands received printed pro- 
tections, signed by order of the commander-in- 
chief; but neither the proclamation of the com- 
missioners nor protections saved the people from 
plunder any more than from insult. ‘Their pro- 
perty was taken or destroyed without distinction — 
of persons. They showed their protections: Hes- 
sians could not read them, and would not under- 
stand them ; and the British soldiers thought they — 
: had as good a right to share of booty as the Hes- P 
; sians. The royalists were plundered even at New 
} York. ‘General de Heister may be pronounced the — = 
_ } arch-plunderer. He offered the house he lived in 
} at New York to public sale, though the Property bso 
e t of this } of a very Joyal subject, who had voluntarily and 
it by the upi hospitably accommodated him with it. The goods _ 
aad fairs brutality. The unoffending inhabi- » of others, suffering restraint or imprisonmentamong 
tants of the rural districts were made to suffer all } the Americans, were sold by auction. The car- 
- the horrors which drunken soldiers inflict upon the { riages of gentlemen of the first rank were seized, 
inhabitants of acity given up to plunderand ravage. { their arms defaced, and the plunderer’s arms bla- 
VoL, xxx.— 17 193 
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194 AN HOUR IN THE ARCTIC OF FANCY. 


zoned in their place—and this, too, by British 
officers. Discontents and murmurs increased every 
hour at the licentious ravages of the soldiery, both 
British and foreigners, who were shamefully per- 
mitted, with unrelenting hand, to pillage friend 
and foe in the Jerseys. Neither age nor sex was 
spared. Indiscriminate ruin attended every person 
they met with. Infants, children, old men and 
women, were left in their shirts, without a blanket 
to cover them, under the inclemency of winter. 
Every kind of furniture was destroyed and burnt, 
windows and doors were broken to pieces—in 
short, the houses were left uninhabitable, and the 
people without provisions; for every horse, cow, 
ox and fowl, was carried off. Horrid depredations 
and abuses were committed on that part of the 
army which was stationed at or near Pennytown. 
Sixteen young women fled to the woods to avoid 
the brutality of the soldiery, and were there seized 
and carried off.” 

Other atrocities are narrated by the same his- 
torian, (Gordon,) which will not bear repetition. 
He goes on to say :— 

‘* These enormities, though too frequently prac- 
tised in a time of war by the military, unless re- 
strained by the severest discipline, so exasperated 
the people of the Jerseys, that they flew to arms 
immediately upon the army’s hurrying from Tren- 
ton; and forming themselves into parties, they 
waylaid the men and cut them off, as they had 
opportunity. The militia collected. The Ameri- 
cans in a few days overran the Jerseys. The army 
was forced to Woodbridge. General Maxwell sur- 
prized Elizabethtown, and took near one hundred 
prisoners, with a quantity of baggage. Newark 
was abandoned. The royal troops were confined 
to the narrow compass of Brunswick and Amboy, 


BY PENINA MOISE. 


HE Arctic of Fancy?” 
echoes the reader. Now 
who believes that that sa- 
lamander of the faculties 
would abide in a frozen 
region even for the space 
of sixty minutes?) Why 
not, my dear sceptic ?— 
Think you Nature i is ex- 
ucts poate it the privilege of bringing 
boiling springs and congelations into neighbourly 
‘Proximity? Not so, indeed. Fancy has her gla- 
cier and her Geysar within wing-stretch of each 
other. Verily she hath also her sleigh-song and 
her Summer-carol—her snow-shoes and her festival 
sandals—her green livery for the tropics, and ‘‘icy 


? 


} without loss.’? 


; picture of the spirit of those times. ‘The officers 


both holding an open communication with New 
York by water. They could not even stir out to 
forage but in large parties, which seldom returned : 
In examining a large collection of Hes 
from members of congress, written in 1776, we 
could not but observe that these patriots, deter- 


mined on independence, were only ive 
that the British would Sot a mild and © ncilia- 
tory Wdurse, and thus paralyze their to 


maintain the spirit of resistance in the peopl 
the next campaign in New Jersey removed 
prehension on this account. ; 4 

The scene represented in the plate 


But 


are soliciting the young countrymen to join the 
standard of liberty.. He hesitates, as if ; 

prophetic foresight of the dreary 
Valley Forge. His betrothed sits near | 
to dissuade, but to encourage, as the heroi 
of America were accustomed to do in 
age. She reminds him that the mo 
upon his hat is for his father, slain 
his sister. She tells him that hono; 
are only to be found in the American 
even offers to share his toils. But he 
this sacrifice; he decides for action 
in the Jersey Blues. He takes a 
the high-minded maiden, who retw 
in the city. He is subsequently e: 
a hard-fought battle, many a weary 
when the last cannon of Yorktown | 
the knell of tyranny, he returns to cl 
and heart so worthy of a soldier’s: 
claim his broad acres on peste peac 
of Jersey. ain 


ng | , 
brilliants”’ for latitudes that defy the | 
tute of zero. She it was who ing 
lover’s invocation to his rein-deer—as 
Greenlander’s grand chorus in honour 
eatching. Scanty provender, indeed, ¢ 
of the Muses find among lichens and m 
gallantly hath he borne full many a ba 
the pole itself, where failing gradual, li 
goes out.”? Less gifted, yet equally y ad 
my Muse would now spend — : 

AN HOUR IN THE ARCTIC. 
Te Monarch of Ocean once had a caprice 
To give audience to Fishes of every degree; 


For he said that his life in a moment might cease, ve 
Since Kings share with Commonsin Nature's decree. _ 


ip ‘ 


WHEN THE SILVERY STAR. 195 


} _ Besides, he had foemen Turk-like and nefarious, The Mullet, of classical memories proud, 
‘ Who treated his species like islands of grease, (Though now by the epicure strangely neglected,) . 
Bie Which | rendered existence in Whales quite precarious, Grew pedantic—and spoke of Apicius aloud, 
_ By violence shortning its natural lease. And the vases of glass that her beauty reflected. 
ih i c eae issued 2 card piscatorial, The tongue of the gossip, released from embargo, 
] St “By m I of that maritime mercury, known To modern Italia tripped flippantly down, 
y “Ast g-fish—native of seas equatorial, Where she boastingly said that her dainty botargo, 
& t slave to the meni of each polar zone. With Caviare partook gastronomic renown 
q ial lar brought to his castle of ice A Raja, (let Linnzus determine his caste,) 


by the spell of a mighty magician) Impatient of so much vain glory and pride, _ 


r of the deep—with some proper device Now struck the young braggart as onward he past, 
it ‘Set i forth i its pretence, whether base or patrician. And gave her a terrible Cramp in the side. 
et ; ‘ 
"7 The! alone was dompelied to decline, The Lady Barbatus lay seemingly dead, . 
4 : ug, with tears which condensed into pearls, Paralyzed by the blow which Electricus gave—_ we 
ia e eer were victini’s on Luxury’s shrine, And tears by her sensitive sisters were shed, “Ss 
ii _ For the prey of Panatle—or the pageant of Earls. As her motionless form drifted over the wave. 
: ; an 
a » loads of eleiieinrs and Minnows in shoals, The Drum, closely muffled, rolled sadly away— 
y Court, at the season appointed, repaired; And the Shark darted forward, betraying chagrin 
. * ‘ithmetic een could not number the Soles That no signal it proved for the seizure of prey, Pi 
is n ey kind hospitality shared. Which a treaty of concord at present must screen. 
@ 


What means this aggression? the monarch inquired, 
Count Thornback, your kinsman, has broken the truce ; 
His presence at court is no longer desired, 
Since he of his faculties makes such ill use. 


ee 


= 


i deny that King Cachalot’s reign, Now pray you, my liege, (plead his bristling relation,) 
his spermship is not locomotive,) Your wrath ’gainst my cousin Torpedo suspend; 

s of the substance derived from his brain, Let clemency conquer your strong indignation, = 
ral enlightenment e’er is promotive? And believe that he never again will offend. 


aristocracy gathered together, So then let it be! said the Titan aquatic; 
qj Pisces | plebeian were grouping apart, — While courtiers, Polonius-like, fickle and frail, 
‘ like mortals, the state of the , weather, Declared, in a tone the most loud and emphatic, 
i uching to polities, science and art. Such generous conduct was—just “like a Whale!” 
* J 
7 T (Gari, the Narwhal ranked second, Alas! what avail, hapless Lord of the Stream, 
a tily now was his horn elevated: Thy meekness, forbearance and greatness of soul! 


pus, likewise of the blood-royal reckoned, Since none of these virtues thy life may redeem 
to anon most pompously stated. From the tyrant whose will nought below ean control. 


Be On the shi of the Dolphin a bay-leaf was lying, Death spareth not even the head that’s anointed ! 
C ve of loyalty’s zealous devotion; For thee the abyss of destruction doth yawn; 

alric—“I change but in dying,” The Sword-fish his minister now is appointed— 

of the plant as the peer of the ocean. Against thee in secret his weapon is drawn. 


nprey, who England’s first Henry had slain, ~ What! ho! hast no body-guards near to defend thee? 


the Sturgeon with infinite scorn; To the rescue, ye knights of the spine and the shell; 
latter, of certain possessions as vain, Ho! treason—he perishes! Heaven befriend thee! 
lass emblem had loftily borne Thy blood changes foam-beads to rubies! Farewell! 
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And hallowed is our meeting Say 


t + ee the silvery mae of even 
ae : ‘From t the climes of bliss above, With a fond undoubting heart, 
») own, as if from Heaven And the mid kiss atgreeting, 
‘ vere an angel's smile of love; A And the impassioned when we part; 
hen the shades of night are creeping Each tremulous word she utters, 
_ Oer the mountain from the lea, And the mingled smile and tear, 
And the blue-eyed flowers are sleeping, 3 And the unconscious sigh that flutters 

T shall come, beloved, to thee: 3 From a child-like thought of fear: 
Oh! under Loye’s subduing power, ; Oh! under Love’s all-hallowing power, 

g How sweet to meet at such an hour! 


How sweet to meet at such an hour! 


CHILDREN. “ay 


(See Plate.) 


WE\HATEVER were the 
political faults of Charles 
the First of England, his 
private life was allowed, 
even by his enemies, to 


racter in his domestic re- 
lations may be quoted as 
an example of unsullied purity. It is for this rea- 
son, and not because he was a king, that his pic- 
ture has a place in our ‘* Book.?? We show him 
in his nobler style, that of a good father and faithful 
husband. The touching scene which our engraving 
represents is true to history, and may be briefly told. 
Three days were allowed the king between his 
«sentence and the execution. This interval he 
passed with great tranquillity, chiefly in reading 
and devotion. All his family that remained in 
England were allowed access to him. It consisted 
only of the Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Gloucester—for the Duke of York had made his 
escape. Henry; Duke of Gloucester, was little 
more than seyen years old, the princess about four- 
teen; but notwithstanding her tender years, she 
showed an advanced judgment, and the calamities 
of her family had made a deep impression upon 
her. After many pious consolations and advices, 
the king gave her in charge to tell the queen, that, 
“*during the whole course of his life, he had never 
once, even in thought, failed in his fidelity towards 
her; and that his conjugal tenderness and his life 
should have an equal duration.”” Well might the 
princess love such a father and mourn his death. 
Then taking his little son on his knee, the king 
said to him, ‘‘ Now they will cut off thy father’s 
head.” At these words the child looked very 
steadfastly upon him. ‘The king continued, ‘‘ Now 
mark what I say: they will cut off my head, and, 
perhaps, make thee aking. But mark what I say 
—thou must not be a king as long as thy brothers, 
Charles and James, are alive. They will cut off 


tO SOD oer —— 


THE BEACON. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


Tue beacon glimmers through the night, 
And looks far o’er the sea; 
Thou mariner! the storm, with might, 
May shatter soon thy vessel light,— 
a But here’s a bay for thee. 


be stainless, and hischa- ; 


> 


thy brothers’ heads when 1 
and thy head, too, they will « 
fore, I charge thee, do not 
them.” : 
The duke, eatin: 
torn in pieces first.?? , 
Tradition says that the kir cing 
with tears of joy and ; 
his little son give such a firm | 
orders. mg 
Tt has been stated at the 
naged the government of Engla 
the Princess Elizabeth 
maker, but she died soon after 
tion—it was supposed. from 
However, it is hardly probable t 
degrading this young, innocent gi 
riously entertained; for 2 
Protector, sent the Duke of G 
Holland, and had Elizabeth 
doubtless, have been slowed 
But he also died young, and 1 
throne of which his father had giv 
warning. The Eom 
in the true sense of the posta 


“ Look into those we call « ifor 
And closer viewed you'll ints 
Some flaw in their own e 


Such was the character of 
blood, now, happily for the ra 
world, extinct. The “‘martye kin 
of Charles I. term him, w 
scion of the stock ; and if 
ness of soul be to meet death 
nation and calm tranquillity of 
been agreat man. ‘The closin; 
were for the man a triumph, and 
be said, that he never showed 
majesty till he laid his ‘* gray, dise 
on the block. 


With anxious longing from the land, 
Hope looks to life’s rough sea; 

The torch is into blazing fanned— 

Here, mariner, is the flow’ry strand; 
But hither comes not he. 
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- PART THE FIFTH. 


ITH unwonted courtesy, 
Tommy Tring performed a 
work of supererogation in as- 
sisting the Bloxhams out of 
aa the coach. A basket of very 
fine apples was standing in 
the porch, and before going 
ini the house, the riding party sat down 
¥ to eat some. 
i ss Them’s fine apples, an’t they ?”— 
i “They're New- 


‘btown pippins.’’ 
“Pretty fair’? —replied Bloxham. 
~ ond 3 nothing to our English golden run- 


good no in my life as since I’ve been here 


E= house.’’ 
46 


—exclaimed Bloxham. 

!’’—ejaculated his wife. ‘‘ What do 

Good Heavens!""—cried the countess—“ into 
have I been betrayed ?’”” 

hy, did not you all know this was a hotel ?”” 

ommy Tring—‘‘such as your gal Molly 

‘ v 9° 

at's the sign?’’—said Horne Tooke— 

where:i is it?” 

ih, the sign’’—replied Tommy—“ the sign! 

y, the sign is General Washington; it was 

wn long ago. We all thought that (besides 


} to have him hanging on a high post like a 
s, and swinging about in the wind and rain, 
the sun broiling and the snow beating in 
e, noble countenance, with his regimentals 
And there was no manner of use in it; for 
house was too well known to want a sign at 
door. So it was took down, and cleaned clean 
brightened up, and framed in gold, and put 
he big room, and hung over the mantel-piece 
* 


¢ him) it was disagreeable to all our feel- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
=: 


} for a picter. 


; the road; it’s a large farm with a hotel to it. 


THE BLOXHAMS AND MAYFIELDS; 
OR, PEOPLE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


That's it you see every day; only 
you seem to take care never to luok at it. But. 
that’s nateral considering you're British. Yes, 
there it is, inside the house, over the big-room 
mantel. It’s a very genteel way of having a sign, 
and a new fashion.’’ 

‘* But where is the bar?’’—asked Bloxham. 

“* Oh, that’s a sort of a secret, and anew fashion, 
too. Public bars is going quite out. But you know 
whatever you call for you-can have. Besides, this 
is not a common tavern like the White Bear up 
We 
have many such about the country; and they’re 
found to answer very well. It’s like killing two. 
birds with one stone—a thing we American people 


; are very apt to do.”” 


“You astonish me!’’—exclaimed Bloxham. 


} ‘Have we been all this time staying on expenses 


at an inn ?”’ 

“To be sure you have’’—replied Tommy. 
‘* And hadn’t none of you the wit to find it out of 
yourselves 2”’ 

‘* We're all in the wrong box’’—said Bloxham, 
ruefully. 

‘A capital joke, though’”’—said Horne Tooke, 
laughing loudly. 

‘‘Hush, you graceless imp !’’—exclaimed his 
mother. ‘‘Is this a laughing matter? Things 
are bad enough without your making them worse.”’ 

‘* And shall we be charged with every item we 
have had ?’?’—said Bloxham. ‘‘ Why, we shall be 
ruined.’’ 

«To be sure you will’’—said Tommy Tring ;— 
‘every tittle is set down to you. Why, I thought 
you knew it all along, from the way you called for 


. things, and ordered about, and found fault.” 


‘*Here’s a pretty kettle of fish !’’—exclaimed 
Bloxham. 

**T never could tell’’—observed Tommy— 
‘‘why English folks call all sorts of bad things 
‘kettles of fish.’ ”’ 

‘*Mr. Bloxham and Mrs. Bloxham’’—said the 
Countess Wangledon, in a sharp, strong voice, not 
the least whining; and forgetting, also, to wave 
and bow about—‘‘this is all very strange. Re- 
member, I came here expressly by your invitation ; 
so I regard myself as your guest entirely. I can 
prove it by your own letter. So I wash my hands 
of the whole business ; and a pretty mess you've 
made of it.’’ 

“« After all we had heard of American hospi- 
tality’’—said Bloxham, ruefully—‘‘I thought we 
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should have had a fine time here as long as we 
pleased to stay, without its costing us a farthing. 
And now, to pay for all this, will strip us to the 
skin.’ 

** Many go for wool and come home shorn’’— 
observed Tommy. 

‘*Confound the place !’’—exclaimed Bloxham. 
“*T wish I had never set foot upon it. Why, what 
a monstrous bill we must have run up here; so 
many of us, too. How could I suppose when this 
infernal fox of a squire asked me to stop at his 
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house, that he kept an inn, and meant it in the ; 


way of business? Confound his Yankee cunning.’’ 

“Any how’’—said Tommy Tring—‘‘ you've 
behaved all the time as if you counted yourselves 
at an inn; so how could we suppose you did not 
know it?” 

** Mary’’—said Bloxham to his wife—‘‘ you re- 
member I told you, more than once, that perhaps 
we were going too far, and making ourselves too 
much at home under another man’s roof.”’ 

“To be sure’’—said Horne Tooke—‘‘ we never 
would have been allowed to go on this way in 
England in any but a public house. I thought, 
_tmyself, these American people were great fools 
“for bearing with us. However, if they chose to 
do so, it was none of our business to stop them.”’ 

‘What a monstrous bore’’—said Bloxham. 
‘* How on earth shall we get out of this scrape?”’ 

“*T think it quite likely you'll have your bill 
to-morrow’’—said Tommy Tring. 

“ The plain truth is’’—replied Bloxham—‘‘ that 
we are not in funds to pay it at all. Maybe the 
landlord will let us off.’ 

“*T guess not’’—answered Tommy. ‘‘I don’t 
know why he should—'specially since you've all 
given so much trouble, and behaved bad all along. 
Landlords an’t apt to let people off; even when 
"they make themselves agreeable.”’ 

“But if we tell him we were not the least 
aware of his keeping an inn?”’ 

** Well, then, he'll say it was your business to 
know what sort of a house you were in, before you 
tarried so long.’’ 

“Mr. Bloxham’’—said the countess—‘‘ I desire 
you again to remember that I came here by an in- 
vitation under your own hand. I have writing to 
show for it; which, if necessary, I can produce in 
a court of justice, as proof positive. Let this be 
a warning to you, in future, never to go to an inn 
that has not a sign outside.” 

“Tt would be better’’—observed Tommy. 

‘© Was there ever such a ridiculous country’’— 
pursued the countess—‘‘or one that was so hard 
to understand. I have been sick of it from the 
day I landed. I hate, detest, and despise the 
whole Yankee nation—a vile, low, contemptible 
pack of vulgarians!’’ 

_“Them's your sentiments, are they ?’’—said 
Tommy. 

‘Yes, they are; and I don’t care now who 
knows them.” 

“It must have been a pretty tight job all this 


time to try to keep them seitieiitaaien. 


‘And yet we all saw through Nrgr cea, asa 
glass windor. However, we that 
parts an’t Yankees no-how, and we do to 


be called #0. All hart, folate anes 


sea.’ 

“Dear Mr. Tring” —said Mrs. see mo 
had been for some minutes in consultation 
her husband—*‘ you are a sensible man, and have 
a right understanding of things—can’ ‘t e 
some way to get us out of this miserable mess?” 

‘This dreadfal dilemma’’—added her husban¢ : 

“This fish-kettle, you mean’’ 

“‘ Well, d don't know—there’s oy 
of you.” 

‘*Do, pray, good Mr. Tring” —poreued Bi 
ham. ‘‘I’m really quite dumbfounded —« 
a non-plus.”’ 

** Well’’—replied Tommy—‘ I’m ae ° 
fellow, and was always counted a good hand | 
helping a lame dog over astile; but this 
an ugly job, I’m rather at a none- 
Pity you've stayed so long.’”” 

‘‘Oh, a thousand pities’’—said Mrs. 
“If we had only known that the house 
inn, and those Mayfield people a landlord | an 
lady. ” * 

“‘T thought more than once” —said the 
—‘‘it was rather odd, even for such ° 
as the Americans, to keep so many Vii 
house so long, without giving them a hin 
had worn out their welcome. But after 
supposed they considered themselves 
repaid by the honour and novelty of h 
of rank under their roof, in a c 
countesses are rarities.” 

““Now quit all that humbug’ — 
Tooke. ‘‘ It's grown quite too flat; 
no rhore of it.’’ 

“*Yes—yes’’—said Tommy Tring—‘‘e 
is as good asa feast. And this an’t no ti 
keep up countessing—we’ ve other fish to 
a pondering and puzzeling how to get 0 
this ’ere fix.’’ pa 

“Be quick, then”—said Bloxham. _ 

**You say you can’t pay necliow iad 
Tommy. ‘‘I’ve a notion it will be at 
bill.’’ : 

The Bloxham couple groaned in conce 
we have been taken in!” 

““You took yourselves in’’—contin 
‘How could you be such ninnies as to 
were living week after week at free q 


nothing at all, with leave to ax any ; 


you chose 2”’ 
‘* Aye’’—said the countess, bitterly — 
the most unpardonable sin of all. 
believed that they were not visitors 
Could I have supposed that I was not 

visitor also 2” 
“«The receiver’s as bad as the thie 

ed Tommy. 

“To think’’—continued the countess, ( 


herself up as erect as possible—‘‘ that they should 
have presumed to take the liberty of inveigling a 
lady of rank into so vile a predicament. But I 
am rightly served for ever having honoured such 
persons with my notice—people that nobody knows 
—low-bred cocknies——”’ 
t “TI don’t know what cocknies is’ ’—interrupted 
-Tommy—“ but as to the standing of all of you in 
your own country, I guess it’s six of one and half 
a dozen of t’other. So as high words break no 
bones, I advise you to stop all this squabbling, and 
turn your eyes to the main chance—that is, the 
chance _ of getting off without paying; for, if I 
make you out right, to pay is no ways convenient.” 
4 out of the question'’—said Bloxham. 


. «eae “ 


ot prepared.” 
: —said Horne Tooke—‘‘ you know how 
off from London and Bristol.’’ 
ae ice makes, perfect””—observed Tommy ; 
so if you are used to the business you should 
} he cleverer at it, and get into no blunders. 
Till try and do you a good turn, though 


a ae: a 


sting’ fama Horne Tooke—‘‘ that you 
der yourself well paid by enjoying the 
tion of doing a good action.’ 

’t want no pay”—said Tommy—‘‘I an’t 
mn; and my conscience wouldn't let me 
othing, for this piece of business above all. 


‘willing to sneak off, then, like thieves in 


ees 


yor-yee—any way at all!’’—exclaimed 
“We can’t face the landlord and his 
we ” ‘ 

vastly disagreeable’’—said the countess. 
the fruits of coming to America. But 
one Mr. Bloxham, I have nothing to 


= 


» good people’”’—said Tommy—‘‘ mind 
vord I'm a going to put at you. As Morris 
when he’s speaking one of his speeches— 
e your ears, and be silent that ye may 
Firstly, it must be fixed that you are to 
o-night—this very night, after all good people 
ep in their beds. Secondly, you had better 
as well as ever you can at the tea-table, 
‘as much as ever you can, in case it should 

good meal free gratis. Thirdly, as 
pper is over, you must all go up stairs 
all to private packing. Fourthly, we must 

rags of Pompey, and take him into the 
hich is easy. We'll just praise the friz of 
* F 


’ , and dwell upon his straight 
Il he ask much for assisting us?”—inquired 


. does you can’t give it him’’—replied 
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Tommy. ‘‘ Where nothing's to be had the king 
must lose his rights. So Pomp’s pay may go with 
the rest, and be lost along with the squire’s—the 
landlord's, I mean. By-the-bye, if I wasn’t a 
good sort of a fellow you wouldn’t find me helping 
to cheat Lawrence Mayfield for your benefit. 
Well, seventhly or eighthly, (I forget which, ) you 
must all be ready whenever I have Pompey at the 
back-gate with the coachee, which he will steal 
out of the sfable, horses and all, for the purpose. 
It will be bright moonlight; and you must all 
slip down stairs softly and get in; and he’ll drive 
you up to the White Bear, three miles above, 
where you'll see a great sign swinging half across 
the road—so there’ll be no mistake there. The 
White Bear takes in people at all hours of the 
night, and you can stay there till to-morrow. Be 
sure, though, to hide yourselves well.’”’ 

“* Disgusting !’’—ejaculated the countess. ‘‘ For 
what vile scenes am I reserved? Such things 
could:only happen in America !”’ 

‘If we proceed to Baltimore now’’—said Blox- 
ham—‘‘ we may be traced thither.” 

‘*So you will’’—replied Tommy—‘“‘ and there’s 
great danger of you're all being brought back 
again. Depend on it, the pursuit will be hot. 
There'll be the squire and Morris, and all the 
neger men; and maybe I shall have to join the 
hue and cry myself, for the sake of appearances. 
But to put us all on the wrong scent, you'd better 
strike across the country and go to Philadelphia, 
or New York, or Boston. I suppose all places is 
pretty much the same to you.” 

‘Tg Philadelphia quite healthy now?’’—asked 
Bloxham. 

‘* Quite—and it has been so all along; and you 
knew it, too, only you never let on. However, 
there’s all sorts of stages a passing the White 
Bear, for it’s on the great road. So you may take 
your choice, and go east, west, north or south— 
only the farther off the better. I should advise 
Canady or else Kaintuck. Yes, as the song says, 
I think you’d better ‘hurry down into Kaintuck.’ ”’ 

‘*T don’t altogether like this plan’’—said Blox- 
ham—‘‘ but I see not what else I can do. So, 
Mr. Tring, we put ourselves under your guidance.’’ 

‘*Yes—yes’’—said Tommy—‘‘a drowning man 
will catch at a straw. Well—well, after supper 
T’ll steal up stairs to you, and we’ll settle the last 
of the hash. Remember, ’tis your last supper in 
this house, so make the most of it.”’ 

‘«That we will’’—said Horne Tooke. 

“Oh, yes’’—sighed Mrs. Bloxham. 

‘« A hard case !’’—ejaculated her husband. 

‘“Upon’second thoughts’’—said Tommy Tring 
—‘‘ you'd best not behave well at table to-night, 
for fear they should notice the change, and think 
there's something in the wind. And Madam Wan- 
gledon had better whine and twine about as usual; 
even more so, if she can.’ 

“* At least’’—said the countess, haughtily—“ in 
leaving this hateful house, we shall get out of the 
way of your vulgar impertinence,”’ 
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** True’’—said Tommy—‘‘ so, it’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody no good.” 

“Mr. Tring is a privileged character’’—observ- 
ed Bloxham. 

“* And so am I’’—said Horne Tooke. 

““There now’’—pursued Tommy—‘‘go in all 
of you and get your supper, and mind every word 
I’ve told you. Put yourselves under my rule, 
out and out, and I'll engage to get you off safe and 
sound. Only, when I’m about startigg you, mind 
you don’t be particular and boggle about inconveni- 
ences. Beggars must not be choosers.”’ 

As soon as the Bloxhams had all gone into the 
house, Tommy Tring had an interview with 
Pompey, whom he commissioned to watch their 
behaviour. Pompey afterwards reported that it 
was just the same as usual, only a great deal worse; 
except that Horne Tooke did not speak a word. 
Tommy then, as a great secret, explained his 
whole plan to Pompey, with strict injunctions not 
to say a syllable about it ‘‘to any living soul ;” 
alleging that the squire and little Patty might not 
think it quite honourable to play such a trick even 
on the British, and would be likely to stop the 
whole if apprized of it. Eventually, Pompey only 
entrusted the secret to every servant in the house, 
(with the exception of Molly Bloxham, as they 
called her,) and they all agreed to keep it, in the 
hope of ‘having some fun'’ out of the unpopular 


guests, in return for the trouble they had given 
, het “eet 


over, the Bloxham party pleaded fatigue 

t to their rooms, with the exception of 
Tooke, who wandered about silent and 
abstracted. Tommy Tring slipped up stairs to 
them for the final arrangement of the plot, and 
exhorted them to pack as quietly as possible, and 
not to make too much ‘‘tramping over head.” 
The Mayfields were engaged down stairs with 
some neighbouring visitors, who had come over to 


epend the evening. 


and wen’ 
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THE CHILD’S SONG. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBBINS. 
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- Frower! Flower! bending so lowly, 
Wet with the evening dew, 
_ Oh say, say, dost thou love me, 
Even as I love you? 


Child! Child! the breath of an angel 
_ Waketh the love in me; 
at The spirit of Beauty hovering over me— 
ite Ne © Dwelleth that spirit in thee? 


aia Stream! bathing the lilies, 
_ On thy calm breast asleep, 

Say, knowest thou the love I bear thee, 
AST gaze in thy: depths and weep? 


} Going to Befal you, perpared Unde 


When Mr. and Mrs. Mayfield 
night, they found on a bureau an 
written as follows:— > 


. cr nie 
: Be rar 
“To asquire Mayfield — vg tite it 
‘This is to in. Form you i 
Swimingly, and youre Likely to get « 
your trubbles. If you heer any Noyses to } 
trooping About like goasts and pharies, never 
on, but Make yourselves as Blind as b 
Deef as door nales, and dont Put you 
of the door and Ax questons. T' b 
Better for you in the End. A grate E 


a well Wisher. This is All at P: 
“ yours'to Coniasidl all 


“N. B.—Dont be Afrade that the E 
be any how Injured in ee 
in danger.”’ 


‘‘ Now''—said Mr. Mayfield—‘* we 
Tommy Tring, and make omni 
bats and as deaf as door nails. Since he 
it, let him play out his play. However 
the means, the end will i in all p bili 
well—at least for us.’ / 

“Really, my dear’’—replied Mrs. 
‘it is not right to trust to ‘Tommy 
quite too simple. ‘There is no knowing w 
may do with these people.” = Ae 

“Let him take his course’ —ani er a 
squire. ‘* With all his simplicity he 
ness enough not to go too far; and I a1 
tain that, as he says, they will not bo 
in life or limb. I shall, indeed, be ve 
have my house cleared of them, (that 
especially,) even through the 
Tring. 


Child, a vestal Parity 
Feedeth her altar-fires here ; ; 

Burneth her flame in thy breast bi 
Then art thou meee. dear. 


Star! Star! wines soft bosins 1 
From the far-off blue, 
Oh say, say, dost thou love me, 
Even asIlove yout 2 


Child! Child! Love my Father is 
Dwelleth that Father with you? 
Then ever, for ever I love you,— eal 
Such is the love of the true. _ we , 


HORH OTIOSH; OR, LOOSE LEAVES OF LITERARY 
: LEISURE. 


T was about ten o’clock on 
a wild winter’s night; the 
wind was howling with that 
strange melancholy wail, 
which sounds to an imagina- 
tive ear so like the voice of 
spirits riding the gust, and, 
perchance, reviewing scenes 
of past happiness. 

The feathery heads of the 
old cedars murmured and sighed to the gale which 
shook them, and the gnarled arms of one or two 
large timber trees creaked and groaned as they 
chafed one against the other, like the strained masts 
and cordage of a great ship in a tornado. 

But within doors the very contrast of the din 
abroad, with the thoughts it suggested of cold and 

discomfort, rendered the pleasant aspect 

— home fireside even more grateful than its 
“Bese a very cheerful room, in which, on that 
night of storm and darkness, a little knot of friends 
was collected round a bright and blazing hearth— 
a cottage library, of small dimensions, yet fitted 
up with admirable taste, and in perfect keeping. 
The walls on every side were covered with book- 
cases, reaching from the floor to the ceiling, of 

d walnut wood, the upper half of every door 
finished with Mathcad panes of glass, and lined 
¥ fluted damask of rich bright crimson. The 
door of the room, made to match the book cases, 
1 not be distinguished; the French windows, 
) in number, were mantled by soft, heavy dra- 

of crimson damask; the floor was spread 


a. th a thick carpet, in which the same hues pre- 
: , and the cloth covering the large library 


pe acai hid mankionsioS tha ponderous arm-chairs, 
= of the same colour. 

ceiling was wrought in intersecting beams 
panels of black walnut, and from the central 
re hung a lamp of dark bronze with 
Il burners, spreading a mellow light from 
— vane globes, through the pleasant 


, mantelpiece, of the same material with the 
ud ceiling, was made in the shape of a flat 
-arch, spanning a broad and capacious hearth, 

now, piled high with logs of hickory and 
s sending a glow through the whole li- 
h made the lamps on high look pale 


d this happy-lodking hearth, ensconced in 
1e deep cushions of as many soft arm-chairs, 
t this evening four men, chatting cozily 


together in a sort of easy idleness, by no means 
unprovided with those creature-comforts which, 
alas! are not always the concomitants of literary 
labour, much less of literary leisure. 

The library table, covered with books of refer- 
ence, and manuscripts neatly arranged and ticketed, 
inkstands and urns, and paper-weights of antique 
form, portfolios of morocco, and a superb carcel- 
lamp with a porcelain shade, was now pushed back 
a little from the fire, to make room for a small 
trivet, which stood within easy reach of any of the 
company. 

Thereon was ‘diaplayed! in glittering array, a 
coffee service of old-fashioned massive silver, a 
stand of choice liqueurs, a silver salver covered 
with cheroots and cigars of sundry chosen brands, 
and a small jar of Sevres-China, filled with the 
Indian weed, disguised by oriental aromatics. 

Dinner was over; and by the well-pleased faces 
and luxurious attitudes of the guests, it would not 
be rash to venture on the assertion that it had been 
a dinner worthy of its amphitryon. 

The dark Mocha was steaming fragrantly in the 
porcelain cups, and each of the four guests was 
smoking silently—each one a various preparation 
of the weed—in soft and languid luxury. 

He on the left of the chimney-corner, whom I 
shall designate as the author, who was, in fact, the 
owner of the sanctum, was inspiring and exhaling 
slowly the exquisite fumes of a manilla cheroot, 
suffering them to remain on his palate for some 
moments, and seeming to ruminate pleasurably on 
the rich aroma. 

He was a man not atlvanced beyond the middle 
age, though his face was worn with many lines— 
it might be of thought, it might be of suffering or 
sorrow—and his hair, which must once have been 
singularly beautiful and abundant, was now so 
blent with silvery lines, that its original dark 
chestnut was lost in a sort of hybrid colour. His 
features were hard and marked, but such as could 
not be called ugly, though certainly they were still 
less to be termed handsome—save his eye only, 
large, clear and tranquil, and beaming like a star 
out of the quiet melancholy which generally shroud- 
ed his face. His frame had once been very power- 
ful and athletic, but it was now considerably bent 
and emaciated, although there still was something 
about it which indicated the existence of the mens 
sana in corpore sano. 

Next to him sat a younger, smaller, fresher 
looking man, with a luxuriant head of light-brown 
curly hair, a merry, twinkling eye, and a face 
whose every line bespoke mirth, humour, genuine 
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good-nature and benevolence. He had, however, 
something of a roving air; his dress bore not a 
little of a sporting character, and eschewing the 
luxuries of the author’s smoking apparatus, he re- 
plenished, from a pouch of otter skin adorned with 
coloured porcupine quills, a long Indian pipe, with 
kinnekinninck, obtained from the wild tribes which 
dwell on the skirts of the Rocky Mountains. 

To aneye practised in judging the characteristics 
of men of different nations, it would have been no 
difficult conclusion to assign both of these to that 
wondrous little isle which, though scarcely a speck 
on its surface, exerts so vast an influence on the 
destinies of the universe, and spreads its sons so 
widely and on so many missions among its count- 
less kingdoms. 

Next to the traveler, whom I will call Heneage, 
sat the professor, a delicate, tall person, with that 
quick, eager and inquiring look and manner, and 
something, perhaps, of that pale complexion, which 
indicates the New Englander—probably the purest 
and most direct descendant of the old Saxon blood 
of England that now exists on earth, and to this 
day displaying singularly, though modified by the 
exigencies of a new climate and new institutions, 
the genuine characteristics of the old Saxon mind. 

He drew in quick, short puffs, as if he thought 
a pause even in that luxurious occupation would be 
a loss of time—a genuine Hayana. 

Last of the group, in the right hand corner of 
the hearth, the doctor had coiled himself away into 
his elbow chair, and was fumigating with such as- 
siduous obstinacy, that he had enveloped himself 
in a perfect mist of perfumed Turkish tobacco, 
surging incessantly from the vast bowl of a noble 
meerschaum. 

Suddenly he ceased smoking for a moment, and 
the dispersing wreaths revealed a noble forehead 
and very handsome features, although there was 
something ironical, perhaps sceptical, in the curl 
of the lip and the glance of the eye. As he with- 
drew his lips from the amber mouthpiece of his 
meerschaum, he addressed the author in perfectly 
good English, though with an accent, or intonation 
rather, which betokened his foreign origin. The 
doctor was a Hanoverian. 

It was singular enough—and it is on account of 
this singularity that I have insisted on it—that in 
these four friends, as they sat on that winter’s 
night chance-assembled, there had come together 
four clear types of the four great siemens of the 
general English mind. 

In the face and figure of the Hae it would 
not have been difficult to discern the existence of 
the unmixed Norman blood—that blood whence 
came, undoubtedly, the active and mounting ingre- 
dient which, combined with the persevering reso- 
lution of the Saxon strain, has carried to destinies 
so wondrous the great Anglo-Norman races which 
have'sprung from the vigorous, admixture. 

The traveler was of the old Saxon blood, as it 
is found i ina few isolated families, proud of their 
lineage ¢ older. than the conquest, and older, too, at 
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home, in parts of the island last and a ' 
subdued. = 

The professor was of the Gace reas ten eae 
exists, pure and almost unmixed, and apart from 
the influence of any other, and that other a pre- 
dominating people, in New England. = 

The doctor was, in very deed, a T n—a_ 
genuine inhabitant of that pMberge tied 4 
and deep-minded north, from one or another part 
of which, Englishmen and Americans, we all draw 
the whole of our breath and being, our qualities 
and characteristics, our prejudices and our princi- 
ples, our tendency towards peculiar vices 
culiar virtues. 

And here had these four met in easy and 
freedom, as many times before they had met, and 
as many times apfepeeretinc 
course of the men, the matters and the ma 
the day. ‘ 

Perhaps their Incubrations may notiprovelaliai- 
interesting to the general reader, for I think one or 
two of them, at least, were rather vigorous: 
bold thinkers. 


away, said to the author, after a long and sle 
pause, during which the process of di 
superseded that of conversation. > ed 

**Ts it true, D*Acre, that you are going to 
late Eugene Sue’s next work ?”” ‘ ; 

‘*T think not,” replied the other. ‘‘ButIshall |. 
not make up my mind until I have anaes 
of it.” 

‘*What new work do you mean?” : 
neage, the traveler. ‘‘ Herbert is tra 
Jew,’ is he not ?? , 

‘*He does not mean the Jew as T 
him,” said the professor, ‘‘ but ‘ The Se 
Sins,’ which Sue announces afterward.”? 

** Ah, I did not hear of that. And 
think you will not translate it, D’Acre 

“Tam sure I will not translate it w 
what it contains. Herbert told me, the 
that when he undertook to translate ‘'T 
dering Jew,’ he fancied he was about 
a work of imaginative fiction, and, to’ 
may, found himself, when half way th 
volved in a polemical and political tract ! 

‘«Ts it that?” asked the doctor. *“*! 
read it, and shall not, until it is comp! 

‘*T should have waited, also,” repli 
‘but that being compelled to give 
the publisher, I wished to satisfy mj 

“And are you satisfied? Do 
good ?”” asked the doctor, onperlysaat f 

“Yes and no!” 

** As how—yes and not? vn 

“ -Yes—I am satisfied that it is 1 
and no—I do not think the aim of | 
or good.”? f 

** Oh, morally, you mean,” re i 
‘That is all nonsense about m 
not make men and women go 
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they are good or bad themselves, men and women 
extract the good or the bad out of the books! I 
do not care about the morality—is it amusing? is 
it true 2”? 

**In the first place, it is vastly amusing and 
powerful, as every thing that Sue writes is; in the 
second, J do not think that it is true. And that 
is the moral wrong, to which I object in its tend- 
ency—not to what is commonly understood by the 
word immoral, for, in that sense, the book is not 
immoral at all—there is not in it, so far as I have 
read, a single voluptuous passage or indelicate 
thought.” 

**'Then, as a work of art, you think very highly 
of it??? asked the professor, eagerly. 

**No, I do not, by any means.” 

“ Explain.” 

_“*T do not think very highly of it, because I 
think that for a work of fiction it is entirely too 
didactic.” 

**Do I understand you, then, that you would 
exclude didacticism altogether from fiction, as you 
said, the other day, that you would from poetry ?”? 

‘7 did not say, the other day, that I would do 
so from poetry.” 

_ “Surely you did—at least, so I understood you.” 
_ ** Poetry that teaches nothing is not poetry,” 
said the doctor. 

** Poetry that professes to teach any thing is not 
poetry,” said the professor. 

“Right, professor,” responded D’Acre; ‘‘ and 
that is what I said the other day. And now I say 
the same about fiction. If the didacticism is so 
transparent that it stares me in the face at every 
turn through the thin covering of personal adven- 
ture, it makes me sick—as the rhubarb and jalap 
ort child, if they reach his palate through the 
eurrant jelly. ” 
one Welly, and what is the didacticism of ‘The 

ndering Jew?” asked the traveler—‘‘for I 
read two numbers of it, in which, 
n-like, Mr. Sue writes with the cool 
‘nial of absolute and self-complacent igno- 
rance, about foreign countries of which he knows 
“nothing at all, and, I imagine, has sought to know 
ene mean his account of the Rocky 
$ Indians’ crucifying a missionary—roast- 

x him they might, perhaps, have thought of—and 

‘still more absurd blunderings relative to the 
‘Tienes whom he makes up of negroes—who 
are very abundant, indeed, in Hindostan!—Malays 
I American half-breeds.” 

fes, that is rather French,” said the doctor ; 
er like his apostrophizing Shakspeare as 
mortal Williams !—making his English tho- 
rough-bred horses rejoice in the names of Onion 

Plower! and such like merry hits. But, as 
ze ome what i is the book about ?”? 

‘ourierism. The author is a®furious Fou- 
4 and in his zeal to build that up, would 
own every thing that counteracts it.”” 

hat counteracts it?” asked the doctor. 

eh . : 
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‘*Ah, I understand. Because he attacks the 
Jesuits and the Catholic church, you mean ?? said 
the professor. 

‘*No, I do not. Catholicism is religion—but 
religion is not Catholicism, to my mind.” 

‘* What do you mean by religion 2°? 

“The existence of an over-ruling God; the 
immortality of the soul; future reward and punish- 
ment; the existence per se of good and evil. ‘The 
belief in these things I call religion—although 
there goes a good deal more to make up my re- 
ligion.”? 

“The 
‘you do 
things ??? 

‘1 do mean to say that he does deny these 
things, and must deny them if he supports Fou- 
rierism.” 

‘* How does he deny them ?—and why must he 
if he would support Fourierism ??? 

‘He denies them not by argument, but by care- 
fully insinuating that every virtuous and worthy 
person in his whole narrative is an utter disbeliever, 
and every villain a believer, in revealed religion.” 

‘* Examples ??? cried the doctor. 

‘First of all, his heroines, the twin daughters 
of General Simon, educated by a mother—who is 
described as having been the very perfection of 
humanity—at the age of fifteen years have never 
even heard of a prayer; and their ‘simple and 
touching creed?’ is limited to this, that a good God 
allows their mother, who is existing somewhere 
or other, to overlook them, and that their miscon- 
duct would afflict her. Secondly, Dagobert, who 
is the virtuous, energetic hero of the work, ‘is as 
far as possible from partaking these sweet illusions’ 
— i. e., the existence of a God, and the conscious- 
ness of identity in the dead mother. Thirdly, 
Agricola, the best son, truest friend, bravest and 
most self-sacrificing young man in Paris, ‘is as 
far as possible from being devout,’ and is so con- 
scientious that, being a poet, he cannot write a 
hymn for his mother’s charity-school class, because 
he cannot condescend to teach what he cannot be- 
lieve—i. e., the Christian religion. Lastly, Adri- 
enne de Cardoville, the Patrician heroine, all taste 
and purity and natural virtue and benevolence, 
erects a pagan altar to beauty and to love—why 
not to the nude goddess of Reason of the Revolu- 
tion?—and avows that she never goes to church 
or prays to God, because ‘to work is to wor- 
ship.?” 

“‘We must grant that you have proved your 
first position,”? said the professor, deliberately, 
‘taking the facts to be as you state them.” 

““They are as I state them.’? 

“*T do not doubt it.’? 

‘* Well, why must he upset religion in order to 
set up Fourierism 2??? asked Heneage. 

** Because religion teaches that self-control is 
virtue—Fourierism, that self-indulgence is obedi- 
ence to the laws of God, and therefore is virtue.” 

“By George!”? shouted the doctor, ‘then I 


devil!”? said Heneage, jumping up; 
not mean to say that he denies these 
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think Fourierism is by far the best religion, after 
all! Ishall become a Fourierite.” 
_ Ts this really their doctrine ?”” 

“‘Distinetly so. ‘They hold, that we have only 
to ascertain which are the real passions implanted 
in the breasts of men by God, and then to obey 
them. They hold that it will require three ge- 
nerations to arrive at this knowledge; but, once 
arrived at, the rule is absolute. Self-indulgence is 
virtue.”? 

‘*Do they expect to arrive at absolute una- 
nimity ?”? inquired the professor. 

‘*No. At most, at a very large majority.” 

‘* And are the minority to be permitted also to 
indulge their passions to the utmost, contrary to 
the rule of morality established on the test-of pre- 
valent passion as existing in the majority ?”’ 

“Certainly. Why not? since, at the end of 
three centuries, all the evil bent effected on the 
mind of man by civilization will have been eradi- 
cated, and no passions will remain but those im- 
planted by God.” 

** And will the men and women, indulging 
those passions to the utmost extent, which the ma- 
jority consider unsound, be admitted with equal 
honour to the society of the rest?” 

** Surely. Why not? since they will be merely 
obeying the dictates of God. Why should they 
be answerable for feelings which they did not 
create, but which were created with them ?” 

“Are you in earnest? Are these really the 
loctrines of the Fourierists ?”” 

** Absolutely and distinctly they are so.” 

** And do they admit this ?”” 

“ Unwillingly.”? 

_ ** And does Sue really advocate all these things?”’ 

** All of them.” 

‘«Then why is the book not utterly wicked and 
demoralizing ?”” 

_ **T cannot pronounce any thing to be so, which 
has great and noble ends in view; which directs 
its efforts to the amendment of great and confessed 
‘evils—to the reorganization of society on vaster 
and grander principles, and to the increased hap- 
piness of the human race—however erroneous the 
principle, however disastrous the consequences 
may be.” 

‘* Are you certain that, putting religious morality 
out of the question, the principle is philosophically 
erroneous, and the consequences disastrous, as you 
state 7”? asked the doctor. 

“TI am. I believe it to be a moral, physical 
and immutable necessity of our nature, that the 
consequence of associating the minority of pure 
and virtuous minds on terms of honourable equality 
with the impure and vicious, is the deterioration of 
the high and noble to the lower level, not the 
-eleyation to the higher of the groveling and ig- 
noble !?? 

Good; I go with you,” said the professor. 
“*Tbelieve all of that.” a 
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} favourable to promiscuous intercourse, 
; then be clear that promiscuous interco 


’ the rich; it lashes unsparingly the 


“‘ Facts go with you,” said the traveler. ‘* Where 
else the advantage of the icombctivelepetent of e0li- 
tary imprisonment ??? i Andi 

“‘And for the Consequences of et — 
said the doctor. 

‘‘T hold it a necessary corollary from their own 
doctrines, not to speak of agrianism or of mental 
deterioration, that promiscuous intercourse — 
sexes must be the final conmeqneniar® * 

‘* And do they admit this 2”? pert 

‘‘ No—not in so many words; but t 
reluctance to entertain the question 
they feel the necessity. And they de 
should the moral law, as established by 
human passions at the end of three generat 


state of things intended by God, and ther 
right thing. Me judice—this is 
‘*T think so, indeed,” exclaimed, sim 
ly, the traveler and the professor. 
smoked assiduously. 
‘* And yet,” said the professor, ohecni 
‘*you do not think this book burefal: art 
ral??? 
“Not when thieo thingsiore iiiadall 
only danger is, that the mind may 
led, step by step, it knows not whither. 
as it perceives the end, the danger is‘ 
‘* And in other points ——? t 
“In other points I think the book: m d 
good. It points out graphically, olnel 
fully, the sad sufferings and destitution 0 
bouring classes; it calls attention, str 
sarcastically, to the dereliction of their di 


self-constituted religionists. It ineuleates 
in its broadest sense; it holds up ben 
manity, pity, mild judgment) mercy, | 
all the Christian virtues, to imitation 
while it eschews Christianity. It is a y 
book, by a very clever man; full of s 
strong delineation of character, intense 
rapid narrative and vivid description.” _ 

“* And afier all this, you yet rae i 
as a work of art, and as a work i 
moral,” said the doctor. ‘‘I think, 
words, you have granted all.” 

“No, Lhave not. I have not gr 
a work of art, either naturalnes 
for the nonce—probability or con 
pendent of the ‘transparency of i 
which, in my opinion, destroys its e 
fiction. And as to its morality, I he 


a 


to establish good morals, or to 
by any plan of which religion 
omega—the first and the last. 

“* But it is growing mere 1 
till to- - morrow. % 
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cient oaks and elms, is the pret- 
Cy) ty little town of Penelopeville. 
It can boast of its walks by the 
mill-stream side, groves for 
lovers, romantic scenery for 
a the painter, and the harmony 
A vi bird and bee and babbling 7 to in- 
" spire the poet or musician. It isa secluded, 
lovely spot, not far removed from one of 
_ those beautiful lakes so frequently met with 
in the state of New York, and is, in sum- 
. _ mer, the resort of persons desiring retire- 
sent! or searching after health. Like most small 
towns, its society is shaded, graded, divided and 
‘subdivided into circles numerous almost as the in- 
habitants themselves, and is considered (particu- 
larly by those who compose it) as refined and aris- 
‘toeratic in an extraordinary degree. Much fashion 
is affected, and the title ‘‘cityfied’’ is gloried in 
beyond and above every other. Comfort, conve- 
nience, and even respectability, are sacrificed to 
display, while 
Pak. anderous reproaches and foul infamies, 
Leasing , backbiting, and vain-glorious crakes,” 


abound and thrive in the midst of nature’s lavish 
gifts, scenes so serene, so tranquil, and so well 
calculated to exalt and refine the feelings. 
- Sust i in the centre of this village, occupying op- 
Hi are two elegant mansions, towering 
im stately magnificence above the tasteful but less 
aspiring residences of their neighbours, and having 
i hem extensive grounds, laid out in the most 
e and exquisite manner. One of these 
. is the abode of its wealthy owner, Mr. 
on, who, late in life, united himself (greatly 
e discomfort of a host of dutiful and affec- 
e nieces and nephews) to the very pretty 
ghter of his very excellent housekeeper. Harry 
ter is the fortunate man to whom the other 
and is married to a wife whose father died 
e since, leaving an immense estate 
ie only child. The modes and methods by 
this large fortune was acquired, it is unne- 
present to inquire into; but rumour 
softly whispers, that when the Leesters 
into their ‘‘ big house,’’ Mrs. Cranston, 
accidentally, of course, was walking in her 
just as the evening shadows fell, and 
zh a very small crack in the fence, she saw 
ing from the midst of some old carpets in 
was carefully enveloped) the ‘‘ankle’’ of 
thing which she opined belonged to a shoe- 
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maker’s bench, upon which she was almost sure 
Mrs. L.’s dear, deceased papa had presided for some 
forty or fifty years—or why would so much care 
be taken of it? Be this as it may, the story rolled 
and gained, traveled and increased, until every 
doubt as to the identity of the article vanished, and 
certainly became more than certain sure. 

Never had any great cordiality existed between 
these two ladies, but now that the unfortunate 
bench had shown its cloven foot, feelings keen and 
bitter, of ‘‘sundry kinds and sundry qualities,’’ 
sprung up, and each hated the other with the deep- 
est hatred. Mrs. Leester felt her superiority as 
established. Had she not been to school in Phila- 
delphia for full three quarters, and studied, while 
there, French, Italian, music, and ‘‘ painting, with 
the use of the globes,’’ while, above all, and greater 
than all, she had gone through every word of that 
stupendous compendium of all the arts and sciences, 
entitled ‘‘ Jaudon’s Polite Learning ?’”’ Superficial 
she certainly was in each and every one of these 
accomplishments, but there was a natural quick- 
ness and tact about her that made her appear well 
in general society, converse fluently, and acquit 
herself with considerable ease and grace. Mrs. 
Cranston had, on the contrary, possessed no ad- 
vantages, except those to be derived from a com- 
mon country school, her early associations had 
been among vulgar people, and she was, moreover, 
a remarkably dull woman, and not uncommonly 
amiable. Yet, as education and worth (the only 
distinctions that ought to be acknowledged among 
us) were thrown aside as standards in Penelope- 
ville, these ladies, such as they were, were regarded 
by all as leaders in society, and from their lofty 
eminence, looked down with contempt upon their 
more humble, but better educated neighbours. 

The flowers of summer were blooming; the vil- 
lage was filled with strangers; Mrs. Leester was 
rejoicing in a new pair of chandeliers; and now 
was ‘‘just the time’ to give a party: therefore 
was Harry’s first leisure moment seized upon to 
discuss matters and arrange preliminaries. 

“The weather is too warm, Anna, dear; ya not 
think of it.’’ 

‘But, indeed, T shall, Harry; you kaw we 
ought to give a party, and now is just the time. 
What’s the use of having fine furniture, and ser- 
vants in livery, if we never entertain and show 
them? So not anothef word. I’m dying, more- 
over, to let Mrs. Cranston, the envious thing, have 
a peep at our chandeliers. She'll be sick for a 
month; but she deserves a come-down once in a 
while, the little upstart.’’ 
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** And yet you will invite her to your house. 
What insincerity ! 
never have company than indulge in such feelings 
towards one of my guests.’’ 
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For my part, I would rather » i 
’ first circle people who are too poor to apy 
, in it? Let them be where Providence | 


** Well—well, let it be so; and as I have no 
time for prosing, suppose you make out a list of . 


those we wish to invite. I want to have a regular 
squeeze. Now, there are all the Style street 
people—they, of course,—the people on the hill, 
and the St. Germainians, one and all.”’ 

“* What, the Tobys, too?”’ 

“‘ Surely none but persons in the first circle live 
in any of these streets, and all must be invited. 
Besides, what do I care if old Toby did fail and 
cheat his creditors? They live just as elegantly 
as ever, and are truly fashionable.’”’ 

‘* But the principle ?”’ 

‘* Never mind, just now; but see how many we 
can muster for the party. Only forty !—scarcely 
worth lighting upfor. Who can we get besides ?’’ 

“Invite the Morleys.”’ 

**1 cannot, indeed; they are not in our circle at 
all, and the Style-street people would swoon to 
meet them in a parlour. The smell of the tannery, 
too, would shock even my poor, weak nerves. So 
think of some one else.’’ 

“«The Lynches.”’ 

“Worse still. Don’t you know they sew for 
their living, and are making shirts for you at this 
very time. They'll not do.” 

‘Poor things! they deserve a better fate, for 

rey are most estimable women, and their father 

one of those brave men who so nobly fought 
to secure our independence—but poverty is the 
bar.”” 

“Now I think of it, Harry, there are Mr. and 
Mrs. Clifton. She’s awful homely, ain’t she ?—and 
has no taste in dress ; but he, you know, is Gene- 
ral Putnain’s great- grandmother’ s aunt’s. second 
cousin, and true nobility—so count them. And 
Dr. Craig’s poor, forlorn, old girls; they'll come, 

t fail, punctual to a minute, before the lights 
are up or the servants ready; and they’ll wear 
their Spex snuff-coloured silks with more 

a before than behind, and pea-green satin 

, made in the ‘good old days of Adam and 
Eve. Such people are regular bores; can talk 
and eat one out of house and home. Then there 
are the Blacks; don’t let’s forget them ; they help 
along with the noise, and a party in Penelopeville 
is considered parpeatie or not, just in proportion to 
the noise.’’ 

“That's true. “And now, Anna, I'll tell youa 
family I would like to have invited—the Woodleys; 

are very well educated, and—' 

“Not presentable. Can’t take the responsibility 
upon me of bringing them out. The girls are no- 
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what has made them such?, Misfortune. 
Obie will the time come that merit shall meet 
ite reward, ros. So9, reign of money be less omnipo- 
tent?” oe 


} daughter looks so ‘ Frenchified.’ 
> Mrs. Brown says Mrs. Warren is very ' vulgar and 
> a perfect ved but so much the better—she’ll 


‘Pray, don’t preach; we 
and if we could, why should we 


them. I’ve a notion, however, to call ¢ 
Warrens, they are so enormously rich, and 
It's 


to see the strangers.. Iam anxious 
it’s so convenient to know, eOp 
we visit the city, They. can’t fail, to 
civility and give us a party.” 

“ How unreasonable ! Country p } 
foolish ids on this subject. City pe os a 

“‘T must go, so, don’t explain at present. But, 
pray, dear, do write some invitations while I ay 
out, and be sure you call the party a soirée. 
Cranston, the silly creature, called her grand 
a ‘petit souper,? and Mrs. Brown declares 
didn’t know what it meant, only she b d ~ 
Miss Warren speak of being at one in New Y 
so what should she do but adopt the 1 
apply i it to her vulgar squeeze. So don't f 
s-0-i-rée, accent over the first 6.” 2 ith 

And away went the light-hearted wife te 
her calls, while her too-amiable husband 
himself to his task, his mind filled with 
upon the heartlessness of fashion, the i 
of the world, and the utter worthlessness o 
attentions with which we are each day fla 
delighted. ; 


‘Here, Polly Caroline, here’s som 
ticket fixed up for you in flowered paper,’” 
father of an ultra-fashionably dressed yo 
as he handed her a note in a beautifu 
envelop. 

“Oh, paw, do give me my proper n: 
Caroleen. It is so vulgar to speak. 0 

“It’s nature, child, and there's little of 
the world. But what's that FOR, MABE 
a gatherin’ ?”’ 

“* A bid to a gathering! ‘Why, it’s. 
to Mrs. Leester’s soirée, and I must r 
maw the news. How very attentive. — 
yesterday she called on us for the first ti 

“She wants to have a big party, 
folks is scarce hereabouts. Such 
ples gettin’ mad—followin’ all Qu 
fashions. But they’ll not catch me a 
sore eye, or whatever they call it. . The 
I s’pose, ‘ll run stark, starin’, er 
The visit was bad enough, dear kn 


Craw jy ofr Mi, Wan 
told her of Mrs. Leester’ and i 
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} ‘was forthwith set on foot as to what should be 
i “worn. Mary would have preferred that her mother 
x should have remained at home, and accordingly 
: hinted something to that effect; but the simple- 
minded old lady said she could ‘‘never think of 
: bein? so crel as to stay away and disappint Mrs. 
t ‘Leester—she'd go if she had a leg to go on.” 


a _ “But we'll ride, of course,’’ said the daughter. 
: What, jist round “the corner?” inquired 
mamma. 


t “ A@etainly § it’s very vulgar to walk; and they 
h — ‘in the eity,’’ replied Mary Catoleeti 

. , I’m very sorry, for it’s sich awful hard 
gy wath eo witicere - through the door of that ’ere 
it shanerydan you and Washington Kosiusko got in 
U 


ee, ‘Daddy says he’ll get an ominous for 
hen he goes down agin.”’ 


 * An omnibus, maw; and oh, for pity’s sake, 
4 a say ‘daddy,’—it is in very bad taste, and 
4 asnaentcten But what are you geing to 
! ) the party? I would advise a black velvet 
ti ladies look so dignified in velvet.” 
uh , I would like desperate much to have 
is ‘one, but I'm vafeared there be’ent rione in town; 
to the stores and see.”’ 

"The velvet was soon procured, the mantua- 
pans set to work upon it, and for several days 
‘and her mother did nothing but make pre- 
. Finally, all was ready, and Mary’s sole 
was as to how her mother would look, 

> was so uncommonly fat and ‘‘ vulgar.’’ 
‘the invitations were given, the village 
= tumult. Stores were crowded, mantua- 
° “up o’nights,’’ tailors charged just what 
they pleased, and ladies talked of nothing but 
satins, flowers and jewels. The Blacks 
‘to “crack their sides laughing’’ at some 


mn 


ie i a 


er’s bench would be brought down on 
ion, and Mrs. Cranston wished the chan- 
ould break down and oil the Saxonys. 
ch (from New York) could not imagine 
d **those vulgar villagers’’ to invite 
e would never return the compliment, she 
ile another New Yorker, Mrs. Piney, 
‘she was tired to death of entertaining 
people, and would never trouble herself 
hey were forever coming to the city, and 
r went down Broadway but she met a 
Another family, from Philadelphia, 
ecount of their being in second mourn- 
cooled tocome ‘‘ very sociably,”’ 
hemselves to drop in about half-past 
ey should not think of changing their 
invitation was so explicit. - 

re, in the mean time, pouring in 
while she, poor creature, was 
ed’ by a host of miserable ser- 
icings ranning, jellies getting 
¥ out, and, to crown all, the 
ame i eut-glass dish into 
d to put her strawberries. 
‘wher dilomms Harry was 
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Satie Lansers ‘*attempts;’’ Mrs. Brown hoped ; 
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applied to, who, after kindly running over all the 
stores in town, and driving to the nearest village, 
announced that nothing to answer the purpose, 
either in the glass or china line, could be procured 
anywhere; and Anna must, of course, borrow. 

‘But where shall I borrow? The Smiths have 
glass bowls, I know, but they are cracked; the 
Jonsons always borrow mine; the Taylors’ are old- 
fashioned, ugly things, and, besides, I have already 
borrowed all their silver forks and spoons, trays, 
glass dishes, silver pitchers, and nearly a basket 
full of artificials from the girls to ornament my 
cake, so I cannot ask them.’’ 

‘*T hope you do not intend decorating yoni 

with the flowers the girls have been wearing ‘in 
their heads ?”’ said the husband. 
_ ‘Why not? The effect is charming, and every 
person uses them here; therefore ask no more 
questions, ‘for conscience sake.’ But I am for- 
getting the glass bowls. Do you think Mrs. 
Cranston would lend me hers? Iam sure it is too 
bad to live in such a miserable place, where we are 
obliged to be under obligations to low, vulgar 
people, whom we dislike! But I'll send, at all 
events, and if she don’t lend it, a Til cut 
her at once.’ 

Most kind was the note penned by Mrs. Ladies 
to her ‘‘dear friend’? Mrs. Cranston, who, after 
reading it, declared she would not be lending 
her glass bowls for Mrs. Leester to make a show 
upon—she set a great store on them, and none but 
an ‘‘impedent’’ woman would have asked for 
them. Just at this crisis Mr. Cranston entered ; 
a short conversation ensued, the splendid glass 
bowls were sent with ‘‘ Mrs. Cranston’s love, and 
would be happy to lend Mrs. Leester any thing she 
wished.” 

The whole of the day of the party was spent 
by Mrs. Leester in assisting to arrange the parlours, 
putting on white spreads and ruffled pillow-cases 
in the chambers, fixing lamps, straightening the 
candles in the candlesticks, setting the supper- 
table, decorating the cakes, sighing over the un- 
frozen ice-cream, sweetening the lemonade, mar- 
shaling the dumb waiters, and, in short, doing any 
and every thing to which persons, however wealthy, 
who live in a country town, are subjected on such 
occasions. The last touch was given, the last 
look looked, and poor Anna, fatigued and exhaust- 
ed, resolved to rest for a few moments before be- 
ginning to dress. Accordingly, her wearied limbs 
were stretched upon her couch, and she was pre- 
paring for a refreshing nap, when, lo! the filthy 
cook was by hér side, her red arms bare to the 
elbows, her dress torn and tucked up about her 
waist, her red hair flying to all the points in the 
compass, and her bare feet thrust into the toes of 
a slip-shod pair of shoes." © 

** What's tesa paris that "ee come to dis 


turb me ?"” i 
“hare be ladies ine the Spada; ssinin Sis 
wants to say you. ee aeeig Fe Gt me Ow 


‘© Qh, horror! those Philadelphians! And did 
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you dare to go to the door in that trim, you stupid 
wretch, after I have so frequently forbid your an- 
swering the bell? But I'll dismiss you to-morrow, 
you good-for-nothing—so go along, and tell Mr. 
Leester I want to see him.”’ 

Harry was soon in readiness to do the honours of 
the house, and after exhausting the usual topics of 
conversation, wondering why Anna came not, and 
hoping (inwardly) that this might be their last § 


party. He was, at length, relieved by seeing his { 


wife enter, most elegantly and elaborately dressed, 
and receive the strangers in the easiest and most 
graceful manner possible. 

Monstrous were the preparations at Mrs. War- 
ren’s. An early dinner was eaten, warm water 
ordered up stairs betimes, Koshy’s pumps blacked 
and re-blacked, his cravat tied and untied, straps 
lengthened and shortened, and finally, by seven 
o'clock, there was nothing left for him to do but 
to comb his whiskers, brush his hair, and equalize 
the height of his snow-white shirt collar. 

Mary Caro‘‘leeri’’ was busy, too. Her long 
curls were of an unusual length, her grass-cloth 
stiffer than ere before had grass-cloth been, while 
her waist was screwed and tightened, her feet 
pinched and compressed, and her whole form so 
metamorphosed and distorted, that naught of nature 
was there left. She looked exceedingly well, ’tis 
certain, and was not inconsiderably relieved when 
she found that her mother’s figure was somewhat 
concealed by her black dress, while her turban was 
far more becoming than her usual gaudy, country- 
fied caps. Koshy, too, (who looked as if his legs 
had been trained over a barrel,) ‘‘ became tights 
amazingly,’’ and his yellow vest, green coat with 
bright buttons, and crimson and purple plaided 
crayat, (making him a perfect parrot in appearance,) 
found favour in Mary's eyes, and were more than 
admired by his delighted mother. The squire, Mr. 
Warren, could in no way be induced to go to the 
all important ‘‘ gatherin’,’’ and was sitting coolly 
looking over the Evening Times, when Mary en- 
tered fully equipped. 

“* You're not goin’ so, Polly? Why, your neck 
is too bare for decency, and you'll catch your 
death of cold, besides. Do put somethin’ on it, 
child, and don’t be exposin’ yourself in-that man- 
ner. ‘The men’ll talk, and you'll be put in Ben- 
net’s Herald, beyond a doubt.’’ 

‘* Nonsense, paw, it’s all the fashion; and you 
old men, who never mingle with the world, can 
form no idea of decency or propriety. So come, 
maw, let’s go; I’m sure you must be tired waiting, 
for you’ve been ready these two hours. ’Tis now 
almost ten o’clock.’’ 

By this time, the street leading to Mrs. Leester’s 
was thronged with carriages, and foot-passengers, 
too—for some there were who owned no vehicles 
themselves, nor could they hire or borrow from 
others. Mrs, Leester, in all her glory, was re- 
ceiving her guests. The rooms were a blaze of 
light from the new chandeliers, and every thing 
wore the appearance of splendour and gaiety. 


: 
| 
| 


Before leaving home, the Warrens had agreed 
among themselves to enter upon Koshy’s arm, but 
as the fates would have it, they were met at the foot 
of Mrs. Leester’s stairs by an admirer of Mary’s, 


| who, offering her his arm, poor Koshy and his mo- 


ther were left to make their entrée into the room as 
best they could. This they did by stopping full in 
the doorway, reconnoitering the company for a 
moment, and then, while Mrs. Warren dropped a 
curtesy, and pronounced an audible “* good evenin’ 
to you all,”” poor Koshy donned and doffed his seal 
skin cap, (carried with him as directed by his 
sister,) scraped his right foot, nodded his head, and, 
at length, succeeded in getting into the middle of 
the room, his cap again upon his head. Of what 
followed he remembered nothing, until he found 
himself near Mary, who whispered to him to re- 
move the cap, which was accordingly done, but 
not without a sly pinch being given to the ‘‘darn’d 
thing,” and wishing it at the bottom of the little 
lake. Mrs. Warren, on the contrary, was a happy 
woman, quite at ease, and perfectly satisfied with 
the graceful manner in which she had entered the 
room; nor was she long before she seized upon the 
heavy chair on which she had been sitting, and 
dragging it after her, placed it by the side of Mrs. 
Gregg, a widow, with whom she had not met for 
some time. th 

se How do ye do, Mrs. Warren? pensar 
you,”’ said Mrs. Gregg. 

‘*Thankee, I’m well; and how's vuntaaan, 
Gregg? I’ve not seen you for this many a long 
day. Where have you been?” TOE 

‘On a visit to my daughter, at Jericho, on Long 
Island.”’ 

‘‘Jerico! Bless me—why, do tell, if raed 
raley be such a place; for, as sure as I live I 
always thought it was fabulsome when I read about 
it in my Bible. But it’s live and larn, now-a- 
days, that’s a fact. Hows'ever, ain't this a charm- 
ing beauty of a house? Such furniture! 
splendid salamanders! Why, they give a 
that beats even day itself. But have you seen the 
grounds in the yard, Mrs. Gregg ?—for my Mary 
says there’s the beautifullest turpentine 
tending from the Pentateuch at the back door clean 
down to the stable, that ever she seed, and 1 r 
of every prescription borderin’ along it. Tf it 
wasn't so dark, I raley would like tot . retro 
spective glance at it myself. But 
comin’ over this way ?”’ ‘ 

Just then they were joined by Mrs. oval! 
young married lady, who came with an anxi 
face to inquire of Mrs. Gregg at what tim 
usually cut teeth—hers being three mor 
and very much given to thrietingyis leat : 
its mouth and showing great sym 
ness, accompanied by crying. - age 

Now, Mrs. Gregg was a person of xperi 
having had a large family of hildren. 
opinion, consequently, was of much i 
She, therefore, told Mrs. Lovall th 
ble the child was teething, or, mayhap 
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‘only cross; still it was always well to know what 
to do, and her advice was to send for Dr. Scarify 
and let him examine the gums. Mrs. Warfen, on 
the other hand, prescribed half a teaspoonful of 

“* paragyric, * and soon the three ladies were lost 
in remedies, symptoms and opinions. 

' “What, talking about the baby, Louisa? 1 
thought somebody was resolved never to touch 
upon ‘that subject or housekeeping, but I’ve caught 
you,” said a lady, who approached to Mrs. Lovall. 
i _ Pray, don’t laugh at me, Mrs. Ritchie, for I’m 
so anxious about my dear little Johnny, and had 
not enjoyed myself in the least all the evening 


i i es 


with me, and allow me to talk about his little com- 
plaints and winning ways. He’s a sweet boy, and 
you miust come to see him.” 

- “YT shall, dear. 
and philosophize ? 


Remember, I pro- 


ieart’s content. 

promenade and look at the company.” 

_ ** Oh, raley, I’m glad to lay eyes on you agin, 
Mrs. Cranston,” said Mrs. Warren. ‘‘ Me and 


BR Stes ia eee fr wee 


ittle tow-headed girl. 
? Tell him [I’m comin’ to see you both 


it old friends; and if ever I get as near your 
‘(as Mary calls it) as I did the other day, 
are to come in, depend on’t. But you look 
- Are you well, or are the rooms too warm ? 
a ce care of yourself, and let us see you soon. 
d now, Mrs. Gregg, who’s that queerish-lookin’ 


r_there””—pointing—“ behint that big frizzette 
“monstrous ching on the top of it?” 
Phas: a Mrs. Elton, I believe, from down 
- Here comes Mrs. Brown; she can tell us 
her, 7 dare say.” 
_{ can’t,” replied Mrs. Brown. ‘ But 
at dress—made of two old black lace 
vow! Such a show—all old finery fixed 
TT nt she’s a poor widow, come a spe- 
mg. But do listen to the music, ‘Still so 
‘ly,’ murdered after the most approved fashion, 
ith all possible despatch, by Miss Fanny : 
e from boarding-school. «She’s through, ‘ 


; and I must go and congratulate { 
‘Warren was next handed to the piano, 
a sweet and plaintive voice, sung several 
ds of the day, and was about retiring, 
s were assailed by the harsh tones of 
asking her, quite from the opposite 
; m, to sing her favourite air, ‘‘ Nose, 
nor featur,” which ‘‘ Mary had 
e tire toplease her.”” Mary wasabashed, 
, Mrs. Leester gave a significant 
laughed outright. Supper 
d, as Mrs. Warren remark- 


until I met with these ladies, who can sympathize | 


But isn’t it folly for girls to | 


‘to laugh at you, and can do it now to my 
But come, ladies, let’s take a | 


‘your father used to be great cronies ; and it’s many : 
‘cut of beef he sarved us with when you was ; 
But how’s your old : 


of these odd-come-shorts, for I don’t like to | 


ed, it was a “feast for an epecac.?? Such pyra- 
mids of cakes, wreathed and festooned with the 
aforesaid ‘‘ artificials,?? dishes of jellies, encircled 
by lilies and roses, blancmanges, (or bluemonges, 
as they were called in Penelopeville,) bowls and 
dishes filled with fruit, interspersed with lemon 
and orange leaves, while Cupids tossed their 
naughty little legs over various baskets filled with 
good things, and Diana sat enthroned upon a lofiy 
} iceberg. The table was ‘‘raley splendiferous,” 
} according to Mrs. Warren, who, aided by the 
elderly Misses Craig, ‘‘ate, drank, and” was 

$ merry.’? 

; Near them sat Miss Reeder, a blue, wad ae. 
i spising ‘‘ the beggarly elements,” sought for an 
‘ jntéllectual treat in the society of Mr. Washington 
: Kosciusko Warren. 

**Do you read much, Mr. Warren?” asked the 
$ learned lady. 

‘*Sometimes,”? replied the dandy, tremulously. 
“‘ And what books are your favourites? I’m 
. sure you have a taste for poetry, from the colour 
: and expression of your eye; so do tell me bw 
} your favourite piece !?? 

‘*Why, I can’t exactly say; but there’s some 
fine things writ by the ‘ Penelope “er and pub- 
lished in ‘The Times.’ Them about the moon, 
: I expect, is about the best. Then, as to plain 
reading, I’m mighty fond of every thing that my 
namesake Mrs. Washington Potts writes, and I 
take the ‘Lady’s Book’ just to git her pieces. 
They make me nearly die a laughin’, and I guess 
I know nearly all the folks she writes about. 
They’re real characters, and beat natur’ all 
hollow.” 
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cides with mine, pray tell me, Mr. Warren, who’s 
your favourite on the other side of the water ?>? 
inquired Miss Reeder. 

‘© What—over the lake, or the mill-pond ?”” 

‘Neither, but in Europe, Mr. Warren.” 

“* Well, I disremember, at present, but I know 
there’s some elegant things in the English Reader, 
which, if you have not read, I’m sure would please 
you desperately. Howsever, I believe the party’s 
about bein’ out, and mother and Mary will be 
lookin’ for me—so good-night, miss.” 

Curtsies and bows were made in due form, and 
Mrs. Warren pronounced their ‘‘ exile” to have 


g 
é 
| 
; 
bey wi with the little face and big curls, standin’ i “Certainly ; and since your taste so fully coin- 
' 


, and Miss Thump’s galloping ac- { been ‘‘most graceful and with much dagnity,”? 


while poor Mary thought how much more pleasant 
her evening would have been if her ‘‘maw and 
Koshy had been at home,’? 

Few of the villagers slept that night. Mrs. 
Cranston knew Harry Leester would be ruined by 
his wife’s extravagance; the house was entirely 
too much furnished, the chandeliers no great things, ~ 
the ice-cream salty, and the cake doughy. in 
short, nothing suited. Dr. Craig was up twice 
during the night administering peppermint to 
Wealthy and Flora, and Mrs. Gregg was obliged 
before retiring to take a very little soda. ‘The 
Blacks ridiculed and laughed about every thing 
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: procure no bowl that would answer. 
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they had seen; the strangers were amused at the 
‘* apeing ;”” Miss Reeder dreamed of Koshy’s in- 
telligent eye and long purse; Mrs. Loyall hastened 
home to see if the baby had got its tooth through 
during her absence, and Mrs. Warren raved of 
every thing in the most exalted terms. But Mrs. 
Leester, poor woman, where was she? In no less 
a situation than a predicament! Emphatic word. 
Like all good housekeepers, she was putting away 
in their proper places all that could be put aside 
before the morrow, arranging silver, glass and 
china, and distributing among the servants the 
fragments of the sumptuous feast. ‘‘ Let no one 
touch Mrs. Cranston’s bowls,” said she, just at the 
instant that an awful crash met her ears, and the 
shivered pieces of one of the self-same bowls were 
presented to her despairing glance. ‘‘ Oh, misery 
—misery! Paddy, *twas you, you awkward Irish 


bog-trotter! Begone instantly, and pack up; I’ll 
have no such clumsy creatures here. But what 
shall Ido? Oh, Harry, dear, telime. I’m to be 


‘pitied, if woman ever was; but I’m done giving 
parties—so don’t think of one again, I beg you.” 

** Be cool, Anna, love; and to-morrow L’Il write 
to Cousin Bob and he’ll get one in the ety. It 
ean easily be here in a fortnight or ten days, and 
in the ime you must explain to Mrs. Crane 
ton what has happened.” 

Mary spent a miserable night, and was too ae 
engaged the next day to visit Mrs» Cranston. In 
sub, several days passed thus, and Mrs. C., grow- 

nt, sent for her bowls, saying she ‘wished 
Pgs them herself, and could wait no longer. 
the time of trial, but Anna met it he- 
roically ; and after submitting to a severe lashing 
from Mrs. Cranston’s ‘ unruly member,” sought 
consolation in visiting several of her friends, to 
whom she related all the circumstances, and from 
whom she had much sympathy and comfort. 
A fortnight passed, and nothing came, save a 
letter from Cousin Bob, saying that he had been 
to every china store in New York, but he could 
Harry next 
» to a friend in Albany, but with no better 
, and finally determined himself to go to 

‘ew York, which he accordingly did the next day. 

OM Cranston, ad interim, was ‘‘ full of wrath 
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re a pil in the ancient fane 

Nature, even at her altar-stone, 

Troam am this eve, not lonely, though alone; 

_ For, though the day’s bright chariot rolls its wheels 
_ Low, ‘neath the horizon, and the twilight star 
- Scarce shows her jeweled forehead from afar, 


ISED be thy am ever-chaunting main! 
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; wanderings among the. china and glass 


: time, she sent Mrs. Leester word shat 


’ France, and that she wanted shone dae 


’ ceased to bow to Mr. Cramton ab 
: friend, for allowing his wife to be so v 


, warmly espoused his wife’s cause, 
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and evil-speaking”? against Mrs. 

solved upon having no bowl unless it 

‘exact match” for the one that 

have that she would, be the cost or 

what it might. “te her friends. moar 
forth her grievances, and many were the anathemas 
pronounced against Mrs. Leester by the Cranston 
party as they each day waxed warmer anne 


But Harry came at last; not with an 
match,” however, but with a very m 
pair of bowls, that very closely re 
Cranston’s except in one or two minor pi 


whither Harry had come after his u 


not being an ‘‘exact match; while at tl 
match she would, if it had to be i 


a fortnight or three weeks. Harry was outr 


while Mr. Cranston, finding himself thus 


more bitter than was even she. The. 
Whites, the Jonsons, the Blacks, talked in 
of the matter. Stories were carried, th 
said, notes were written, people abused ¢ pipes 
friends separated, and, finally, the village was a 
battle-field of words, and the wounds th 
there inflicted by the little tongue reamsin. 
unto the present time. i 

Packed up in a neat box, the un 
was sent to Pittsburgh, under the esp 
a most careful person, who had an ‘‘ ex: 
manufactured in due time, and on his 
presented to Mrs, Cranston, who, with 
grace, accepted it, ‘‘ because,’?,as sh 
was made of different glass.” And 
Mrs. Leester’s party, the friendships of yi 
the happiness of many who had b 
selves in the cause of the “broken. 
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Fairest mid ether’s hall—and t 
No wl red perfume from the 
That ever loves to kiss the twiligl 

Yet is my spirit filled with joy | 
As thy sweet cadence, in deep org 
Rises, then falls again with m 

Stilling to holy calm the: 
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5 . THE COUNTESS MERLIN’S LETTERS FROM THE 
: Cie ain HAVANA.* ee 
; - . y BY J. F, OTIS. 
J vid : : 
h y@5\ E have had the satisfac-. { ments, and the romance of the island are dwelt 
4 A, tion of perusing» this upon in the course of the correspondence; and, 
i beautifully printed as } take it altogether, it may be fairly set down as by 
2 well as beautifully writ- far the most valuable, and as likely to prove by far 
a ten work, and, as it will, } the most popular book upon Cuba ever laid before 
< perhaps, be a long time { the public eye. We hope it will soon be issued 
7 bet before it makes its ap- } in a becoming English dress, rivaling even that 
e —e } pearance in our ownlan- } elegance with which the dainty Paris publisher 
A _we shall take great pleasure in giving the } has produced it. ; 
2 —, the ‘‘Lady’s Book”? some idea of its 3 In the mean time, we offer to our fair readers a 
" mients. Emanating from the pen of a distin- { few specimens of the material of the ‘‘ Letters,” 
A guished woman, and one of whom American so- | humbly hoping that our hasty translation, or rather 
5 ciety has had an opportunity, within a few years i rendering, of them into our own tongue, will not 
" ph oe Hap something by pleasant experience, { have the effect of deterring the lovers of literature 
i it has a claim upon the attention of those for whose } from procuring and perusing the whole, either in 
i literary taste itis the happy task of the editors of { the original or in some future and better translation 
5 3 magazine to provide. than that now offered them. 
‘ author is herself, we believe, a native of The countess thus graphically describes the 
! id of Cuba, and is connected by birth with } Guajiros, or native people of Cuba, their manners, 
2 the best blood of that island. She mar- customs and way of life:— + 
= h officer, who was distinguished in the ‘«The Campagnards, who are indifferently called 
‘ the mpire, and who is now no more. Her | Monteros and Guajiros, have an eccentricity of 
a at Paris, where she is the centre of } character by which they are easily distinguished 
4! and of literary celebrity. She came to } from all other Cubans. Troubadours, men of 
b ca, a few years ago, and passed most of her } pleasure, champions in the tourney, they divide 
the capital city of Cuba, whence she wrote ; their lives between the devoirs of the lover and 
ri of letters to her family connections, and } the prowess of the cavalier. ‘They would have 
' distinguished individuals in France and } figured as well in the polished court of Francis the 
5 _ Among these may be named Prince } First as in the midst of these primitive savannahs, 
4 Frede of Prussia, the Vicomte de Chateaubri- but that that indomitable passion for independence, 
‘ d,. 1 I. Berryer, Baron Dupin, Baron Rothschild, which so pre-eminently characterizes them, destines 
: While in this hemisphere, the countess } them to the freedom of a savage life rather than to 
; ed the principal cities of the Union, making ; the yoke imposed by civilization; and their simple 
n successively the places of her residence for } and rustic mode of living is in accordance with the 
4 and some of them months together, and § spirit of romantic poetry that breathes around it. 
5 ssing all who knew her with the rich stores The whole forms, together, a life which invests 
tellectual acquisition, the degree and re- } all they do with a character at once simple, naive, 
] of her manners, and the liberal yet dis- } romantic and original. jes 
| ing tone of her opinions. A portion of “« Commercial pursuits are followed by Spaniards 
a « before us treats of this part of her travels, ; and Canarians generally, who come here with the 
will be read with interest by all who remember } intention of making fortunes at any cost of time 
or during her residence in the United ; and trouble. Bred and educated in civilized com- 
er munities, they have learned, in good time, to bend 
ers from Havana are the gems, how- } beneath the. yoke of conventional restraints, and 
the work, and it is to them that we would } to make concessions, however hard, to those po- 
direct the attention of our lady readers. {| tent taskmasters, ambition and cupidity.. But the 
varied in their character and in the } Creoles, by which term is meant the natives of the 
p as they are elegant in style, dis- { island, rarely submit themselves to a dependent 
D | observation, amusing in description, } state. When they do engage in business, it is 
eligl in romantic fancy and brilliant ima- ; i Bisa? rye digte gally 
1 a. D only the history, the topography, * Havana: by Countess Merlin. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
economy, but the manners, the amuse 1944. eh. 28 F ? 
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most often in sugar planting, a pursuit considered 
as highly reputable as it is permanent and pro- 
fitable. There is a haughty fierceness in their 
character, which is probably the result of the wild 
nature around them, breathed into them by the free 
winds that blow, and impressed upon them by the 
liberal beauty of the skies that hang over them. 
The Creole of the city, indeed, who employs him- 
self in trade, exercises it but as an amateur, and 
still, in its intervals, devotes himself to the dance, 
the song, and the making of rhymes. 


‘Nor is this difference between the Spaniard | 


and the Creole, or Guajiro, less strongly marked 


in the country than in the city. ‘he former fills § 


the municipal stations, the commercial walks, and, 
in brief, every thing to which emolument is at- 
tached : these are freely conceded to him. But the 


| beneath the burthened boughs. ‘The ps 


Guajiro, heedless of gain, so he can live free and 
gay, turns his back upon such pursuits; preserving | 


the tastes of the old Indian race, he sets up his 
penates, as chance throws a pleasing locality into 
view, just as the wild bird chooses a place for his 
nest. ‘There, modeling his house from the primi- 
tive thatched cottage of the olden time, he encloses 


his little domain with eight trees of equal height, » 


which he makes the boundaries of a perfect square, 
the spaces between them being occupied by a 
bamboo-fence, beautifully intertwined, and fasten- 
ed to the trees by red bands. This trellis is then 


tastefully covered with palm leaves, which they | 
call the 


guano. 

__‘*To.accomplish this more than one day’s work, 
the proprietor calls to his aid all his native neigh- 
bours, who never refuse the call; and no sooner 
is the simple structure so far finished as to afford a 
covering to the workmen, even before it is divided 
into apartments, than a young pig is put down to 
roast, before a roaring fire kindled in the very 
centre of the rude hut, and the feast, being ready, 
is eaten by the pay with ae minthiel a 

anger agh eM 

_ ‘*The interior being pi eran four days being 
the time usually occupied in the entire work, the 
proprietor proceeds to raise another thatched cot- 
tage, facing the house just finished. This he con- 
structs of the same materials, but narrower, and 
divided into only two compartments. In one of 
these repose the dogs and horses during the rainy 
season, and the other is the kitchen. These are 
open on the sides, a middle partition wall running 
between the two. .To protect the interior from the 
heat of the sun, the guano, or palm, is again 
brought into requisition, its leaves being trained to 
hang, a luxuriant shade, from the eaves. On the 
floor (made of earth) of the kitchen are placed 
three large stones, which serve for the fire-place 
or furnace. A kettle is suspended from the ceiling, 
and heaps of bananas, buniatos and papas, are 
scattered around in profusion, as, indeed, are plat- 
Pk i cups and other household uten- 
sils; and amidst all these may be seen the servants 
sleeping upon the tables or on the floor, chickens 
and other poultry rising up from their nests or 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 


flying down from their roosts, 
blowing into the kitchen, cove 
clouds of ashes from the fire-p! 1e whole 
guarded by a formidable sceetill rhe t and 
anon, growls savagely and displays his teeth, as 
some stray bird beats its wings against the leafy 
screen that overshadows this primitive cuisine. 

“To complete this picture, a glance at the gar- 
den is absolutely necessary. It is laid out: 
the building just described, and, besides the ri 
abundance of pulse and roots, it is v 
most superb trees, which are loaded ¥ 
size and weight so prodigious as 
threaten the passer-by with danger as | 


banana, whose large leaves are of a size su 
for robes de chambre, the camphor a 
whose fruit would of itself sustain a w! : 
ment in a time of scarcity, the vanilla, coral 
odorous pods, the tree whence flows tl 
elastic, with thousands of the cactus in full 1 
—all these gracefully commingle and inte 
with each other and with climbing” 
creep over the roofs of the houses or 
from the highest branches of the — 
pleasant shelter from the sun that: 
upon them. 

‘Thus the Guajiro is settled neat 
atime. His rude dwelling is so easily: 
leaves it when he pleases to build ano 
chance or fancy may dictate. To cé 
cottage, to set up his penates, to sow hi 
but the work of four days, and as to a co 
and pleasant location, that is easily fo 
wherever the sun shines here, the beauties o 
ture are equally attractive. ve 

“The menage is very simply alts i 
The husband provides two pigs a year 
product of the garden; the wife, more 
rears the children and increases the profi 
family by pursuing the mystery of straw. 
ing with her daughters. ‘This is an 
calling of the goodwife, a kind of v 
which is rated as a much more aris 
than the common household duties, 
formance of which madonna never d 
it matters not how humble soever may 
tune, she is always allowed at least o 

“The Guajira ladies, rude as the 
delicate and extremely careful of their figt 
their dress. Madame is always attired 
and sports natural flowers in her hair. 
the greatest influence over her hus 
delicate attentions and politeness would 
the purest models to the élégans of 
is by no means a rare thing to see th 
campagnard accompanying his wife 
bearing upon his arm the little i 
she is to kneel. And it is @ 
among the Guajiros can rarely, 
in winning the good graces of one 
his wife while there is the sli 
ing on his charaeter as a ‘g 
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The most constant and exclusive devotion to the 
choosn sins: can alone attain the desired object. 

» ‘* For the rest, all his affairs sit so lightly on his 
mind, that his life seems all divided between the 
two pursuits of love and pleasure. ‘Trusting in 
the never-abating prodigality of nature, sure of 
finding everywhere fruit for the plucking and fish 
for the netting, every action shows him the slave 
of a voluptuous love of idleness and independence. 
He loves to be luxurious in his person, passes 
whole days in cock-fighting and whole nights at 
the ball or beneath his mistress’s lattice, guitar in 
hand. He is a poet, and he is brave. Should he 
perceive a rival as he sings, he would stop between 
the couplets, and ergaging. with him, would give 
or receive a wound in honour of his lady-love. 
He then thrusts his verses between the blinds of 
the cottage, mounts his fiery steed, and, having 
staunched his wound, with a threat of vengeance 
for the next day, he returns en cheval—for what 
would his mistress say were he to appear before 
her on foot? Would she not look upon him as a 
Be lover, indeed, who should come to her in a 
plight ‘inconsistent, if occasion were to present 
with an immediate elopement ? 

- {© When the sun’s first rays are just beginning 
to gild the heavens, Guajiro, with his faithful ma- 
by “his side, and his spurs at his heels, makes 
mount. He puts upon his horse the bridle, 
Pee = gn with points and small bands or 
‘coloured wool; then he smooths down the 
r of his steed, pats him gently on the neck, 
s him with .a Jump of sugar, during which 
ations from his master the faithful beast stands 
‘and pawing the ground, delighted with 
’e sunshine and the affectionate caresses of 


_ “A straw hat with a broad brim, and around it, 
a band, a silk *kerchief, white pantaloons, and, 
coolness, a shirt open in front, with an em- 
ered collar laid back upon the shoulders, and 
d the neck a coloured ’kerchief tied negli- 
and floating loosely; shoes of elegantly 


@ or mistress; a rich girdle, also a gift from 
love, poet to which is the machete, 


; and when on an errand of love, the 
occupied by his guitar, his parasol 
to. his saddle. Once en route in the 
_goes from sugar-house to sugar-house, 
to market, overlooking his workmen, 


to dinner with his family, upon 
and fruits of all kinds. Then, the 
being over, he brings forward a pack of 

ith magi of valve corn for count- 
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comrades and neighbours; and as the game goes 
on, amidst the delicious flavour of the fragrant 
cigars, which were rolled into shape by the fair 
hands ef his wife, his daughter or his mistress. 

‘* This being over, behold him once more upon 
his steed. Animated and soothed by sweet and 
tender thoughts, he is on his way, beneath the 
slanting rays of the setting sun, to the door ef his 
Guajira, who, with her head out at the door, a 


‘flower negligently entwined in her hair, stands, 


dressed in pure white, regarding and smiling upon 
him as he appears in sight. 

“* Next to his love, that which the Guajiro holds 
dearest is his horse, then his machete. This im- 
plement is the friend of his wandering life. It 
gives him precedence at the ball and at the cock- 
pit, and it secures safety at the rendezvous of love. 
His machete, a true and much-prized bijou, is to 
him an object at once of luxury and of gratitude ; 
for it is often his sole defence, in single combat 
against his rival, in coming from the ball, against 
robbers, and the dogs who lie in the courtyard of 
his mistress’s house. 

“The dances of these people, like every thing 
else of theirs, are simple yet full of ardour and 
feeling. ‘T'wo persons, one of each sex, commence 
the dance, which consists in a gliding step, ener- 
getically marked from time to time by strokes 
upon the floor, according to the rhythm of the tune. 
But how full of passion are the eyes and the atti-. 
tudes of the Guajiro!' What bewitching naivéte, 
what enticing poses are those of the Guajira! Her 
hands just touch the folds on each side of her 
dress, which she coquettishly draws before her 
person, like those timid flowers which close up 
their petals at the approach of the sun. He, with 
both arms behind him, one hand pressing his 
poignard, with eye of fire and triumphant attitude, 
advances towards his partner in the dance, who, 
keeping time to the measure, retires and shelters 
herself in her entrenchent of coquetry ; and now, 
sometimes feigning to retreat, he awaits her pur- 


-suit, and then, as they join, the dance assumes 


rapidly a character almost of delirium, which ter- 
minates only in utter exhaustion. Still, however, 
it keeps on. If one couple are exhausted, their 
place is taken by others, but they leave the figure 
in time, the music never presuming to cease when 
any one pair gives out.”? 

We have given a specimen of the countensts 
manner of describing life and painting scenery ; 
we now offer something in a somewhat different 
vein, and treat our readers to an example of her 

skill in the romantic style. She thus illustrates 
the stirring life of the Guajiro, with his boat his 
lady-love and his machete :— 

‘« Like all his race, Pepe-Maria divided his life 
between cock-fighting and love-making—not that 
he had many loves at atime. Thank Heaven, the 
Guajiro is too full of sincerity as well as of passion 
to be guilty of such wickedness, But he admired 
all the fair sex, and, although he only loved one, 
he courted all, and, by his gallantries, had long 
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been the terror of fathers and of husbands. He 
existed only in love and music. His disposition 


was affable and gay, his soul generous and faithful 
in friendship, and in love passionate and enthusi- 
astic. His memory was prodigious. Besides the 
verses of his own composing, he remembered so 
much poetry as to astonish every one, and he 
passed his whole life in singing, ‘ Let me live an 
hundred years !? 

‘* When he would make a declaration, he wrap- 
ped a ring in a sonnet, which he would contrive 
to have placed beneath the pillow of the loved one. 
If she wore the ring, he believed himself accepted, 
and afterwards was exclusive in his devotion to 
her, and would pass a portion of the night singing 
at her window, until she deigned to open the door 
for his admission. It should be mentioned, entre 
nous, that Pepe had often to sing a very long time 
before he succeeded, and oftener yet was not suc- 
cessful after all. 

One calm and solemn midnight, when over 
every thing were spread deep shadows, relieved 
only by the phosphoric light of the dim stars, the 
moon had already descended towards the horizon, 
and was nearly concealed behind the tree tops 
which crowned the summits of the Villa. Negli- 
gently leaning against the rustic pillars which sup- 
ported his little dwelling, Pepe-Maria watched the 
stars in their silent march. He was equipped for a 
ride, with his machete at his girdle and his spurs at 
his heels. His horse Moro, all harnessed and tied 
to a post, only waited the well-known signal to be 
in motion, but his master was immovable. With 
eyes fixed intently on the moon, he seemed to be 
impatiently watching its decline. In this silent 
mood he remained some time, and then suddenly : 
starting towards Moro, he vaulted into the saddle, 
whistled, and galloped away. 

“Tn about half an hour he found himself upon a 
plain, on the banks of a river that laved the base of 
a mountain; there resting, he remained some mo- 
ments motionless, fixedly watching once more the 
moon. He had arrived too soon. His desire, his 
impatience to meet his mistress, had deceived him 
him, ever so skilful in counting the hours by the 
course of the stars. The moon which, concealed 
by the mountain, he had judged was near its set- 
ting, was still quite high. What should he do? 
He had anticipated the hour of rendezvous; he had 
exposed himself to immediate and sure discovery, 
unless, crouching beneath the thick bamboos which 
shaded the mansion of Marianita, he should await 
the signal agreed upon. ‘Besides, he was fully 
confident that she would not fail him, for Marianita 
could read the stars as well as Pepe. 

“So, impatient and in no very gentle humour, 
our Guajiro murmured to himself, ‘ How could I 
have thus deceived myself? All the cocks have 
crowed twice—the cocks of the Merced, of San 
Ignacio and of the Condelaria, and all the cocks in 
the world! The moon has gone down; not a 
mortal is stirring. Voto @ Dios!’ and, forint, 
that he held fiot in his grasp the reins of his horse, 
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{ manageable; 


\ the close of his night excursions with Pepe, instead 


he struck the pummel of his saddle with ‘his 
clenched fist. Alarmed, the spirited 

like the wind. Pepe-Maria, can 
self by passion, seized the animal by the mane, 
thrust into his sides the spurs up to the rowel, not 
perceiving that the blood of the noble Moro was 
flowing over the blue satin strings which bound 
them to his heels—a present from his mistress. 
Moro, feeling the wounds, was furious and un- 
he listened to no voice, he knew no- 
thing but his own rage. But, as accustomed at 


of retreading the road to the home of his master, 
he found himself, in a brief space, a few steps from 
the estate of Marianita’s father. i la ad 

‘Here commenced a terrible contest between 
the horse and the cavalier. The first wished to 
advance, the other preferred to stop. The anger 
of the Guajiro was past all bounds; he had lost his 
hat from his head in the chase, and his pouch filled 
with cigars, and the verses which he had designed 
to give his mistress. At last, seizing the reins 
and uttering a tremendous cry that 
amongst the distant mountains, he’ 
stopping the furious animal, which, finding a firm 
hand upon the bridle-rein, stood 

“Tt was now the master’s turn. ee 
ing the long-proved docility of the breve? 
no sooner had Pepe recovered his 
him, than the montero, leaping from the + 
and blind with rage, drew his machete and ¢ 
angrily at the neck of the horse. Pepe Ic 
noble Moro with passionate affection—it wet 
easy to say whether his fondness were 
him or for Marianita. The animal had 
always; he had reared him, and was proud of b 
surpassing beauty, of his supple and deli 
the fiery port of his head, his ee aon 
charming and wonderful intelligence. 
a faithful dog more obedient to its 
courser of the desert more fleet. plier ver 
back, Pepe-Maria had never feared the robber 1 
the arm of justice, and often the —— fF hi 
course had saved the montero from am 
rivals. His passion for this splendid ¢ 
amounted almost to madness, and © 
seemed to reciprocate it most fully. 
his master had arrived, at evening, in so 
lightful spot upon the journey, and had le 
drink at the river or thé fountain, the joy of J 
would manifest itself in a great variety of w 
would neigh, beat the ground with his fee 
if to caress his master, would fall on his 
lick Pepe’s feet; then leaping up, his 
his ears pricked forward, his nostrils e3 
would gambol round the Guajiro as 
spaniel. And at such times would Pe 
throw his arms around the neck of his : 
porting his head like an infant’s, pat 
head gently, stroking his flowing me 
ing him ‘bend his knees again, wou 
leading him to the water, where he ¥ 
him to indulge himself to his full con 
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a shompgsesrily over him, all these things 
ina crowd upon the mind of the Guajiro, 
f whose weapon had already touched the 
rched neck of the horse, as he stood with 
erect, ears raised, and bending on his master 
illiant eye, calm, as if submissively awaiting 
ortal stroke with courageous resignation. 
= int of the machete slipped towards the 
i und. _ The Guajiro, resting his elbow upon the 
saddle and his brow upon his hand, with heaying 
t and a voice quivering with emotion, ex- 
claimed, «Pardon, ‘Moro mio!” as if the creature 
could u understand his words—' pardon, Moro mio! 
I am ‘not myself. She—she is the cause of my 
madness! And I to threaten thy life—thine, com- 
"my distant wanderings, sharer of my 
aker of my sorrows! Perish the un- 
thought. Thou so faithful, and I so cruel. 
nce, gentle Moro. Let old age come to thee, 
e fire of thy youth expire, and I will give 
D thine own, forever, the fairest pastures and 
and | repose !? 
hus spoke Pepe-Maria to his courser, and 
his pouch and chapeau de paille, with 
‘8¢ ed cigars and fugitive sonnettas. 

The hour advanced. The stars, declining to- 
wards the v west, began to pale in the light of early 
day. moon had disappeared, and the palms 
on hest mountain-tops were already re- 
first rays of the rising sun. The valley 
juiet, sombre calm. The steps of the 
e strode along, resounded amid the 
if the ground he trod on covered a hol- 
It, Pepe-Maria advanced slowly along a 

ered upon one side by thick pine hedges, 
d the river from his view, and on 
by the walls of a cemetery. 
; is bravery, renowned among the brave, was 
baken, yet his heart beat quicker as he neared 
D0 where his mistress dwelt. ‘There was a 
of the river, and the road crossing just 
in the middle of a rising ground, passed be- 
A the rocks, Pepe was within sight of the 
door of Don Morella, the father of his Ma- 
With a trembling hand he seized the 
tood still. ‘The eye of the Guajiro 
for a moment upon the dimly-discerned 
the village; they were surrounded by the 
hi trees, sh ag them in deep shade. 


‘the casement of his love. A black 
was over it; he knew it as it stood out in 


between the road and the house, Pepe- 
ghted softly from his steed and tied him 
bough of a tree, threw his hat care- 
it side of hig head, half drew his 

ainst one of the orange trees, 
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hope. He waited the appearance of his mistress 
among the mangoes which raised their high sum- 
mits between him and the walls of her dwelling, 
and sighed for the moment when, white as a dove, 
she would fly into his arms in all the timid flutter- 
ing of confiding affection. 

‘* Still all remained quiet; and the white walls, 
surmounted by the large black cross, seemed rather 
like a stone sepulchre than the abode of life and 
love. The montero, immovable, fixed his ardent 
and piercing gaze, from beneath the broad brim of 
his sombrero, upon that part of the building where 
he knew his Marianita reposed. So great was his 
apprehension of discovery ere he could see her, 
that he regarded nothing else, even the stinging of 
the bees, whose haunt he had disturbed as he dis- 
mounted. Their humming made his blood flow 
with yet greater anger against them, for it pre- 
vented his hearing any sound which, perchance, 
might proceed from the lattice of his love. 

‘Four days before this rendezvous had Pepe 
left the ball to fight with a rival for her love; this 
she knew, and he doubted nothing, therefore, that 
her sympathy with his devoted affection would 
bring her to the tryste to acknowledge his bravery 
and to calm his fears. Butstill the hour advanced, 
and Marianita had given no sign that she was 
aware of the presence of her lover. Had her stern 
and watchful father discovered their rendezvous ?— 
or, amidst apprehension for her destiny or for his 
own, had she yielded to weariness and been sur- 
prised by sleep ?—or, yet more intolerable doubt, 
had she, ungrateful, forgotten to keep her appoint- 
ment with him? 

*** Ah, well,’ at length murmured the Guajiro,, 
‘I will sing: perchance she will awake; and if I 
am heard, be it father or brother, whoever sur- 
prises me shall rue it. She shall not say, to-mor- 
row, she knew not of my fidelity. Cruel! Does 
she not know that I love none so well as her? 
And she will tell me, when next we meet, ‘ Ah, 
yes, Pepe, I was sleeping.’ 

** Suddenly a cock crowed, and all the surround- 
ing farm-yards echoed with the sound. The day 
was rapidly appearing, and every thing was begin- 
ning to stir. ; 

‘* Leaning—still leaning against his orange-tree, 
as at first, his hand yet grasping the hilt of his 
machete, the Guajiro sang boldly forth, with a clear 
and manly voice, the following couplets :— i 


“*T die of cold beneath the orange boughs, 
While, wrapt in dreams, my Marianita sleeps: 
Through wind and wave, ’neath sun and rain I come, 
But nought I find to give my weary soul content.’ 


‘© ‘Content !? repeated echo, and the heart of 
Marianita bounded with joy. She raised herself 
upon her couch, and stretched forth her arms to 
the pallet of the Moorish attendant, who slept ever 
by her side, and touching her shoulder, said, with 
energy, but in a whisper, ‘ Francisca—Francisca, 
awake. Pepe—Pepe is there. Poor youth, he 
dies of cold.’ 
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**But a loud snore was the only response of the 
slumbering Francisca. The maiden shook and 
pinched the slave, but still she stirred not. 

**Once more the voice beneath the orange-bower 
was heard— 


** And thou knowest not the pain thou causest me. 
Thou fearest me, or else suspectest my heart.’ 


** *Never—never!’ cried the maiden, burying 
her head in the pillow; ‘I know that thou dost 
not deceive me, Pepe mio! I fear thee not, be- 
loved. *Tis but my father’s cruelty I dread: his 
sleep is as light as the flight of a bird.’ 

** Again the song replied— 


**T tell thee thou art wrong thus to doubt my faith. 

In my quiet home, away in the plantain plain, 

Thou shalt ever bé my idol, my enchantment; 
There, love, I swear to thee, thy every wish to obey.’ 


~ “Ah! sighed Marianita, still sitting on her 
couch, ‘so is it ever said at first !"—and then she 
added, as if struck with a sad remembrance—‘ but 
afterwards, alas! Francisca—F rancisca, 
sleepest thou still? Arouse thee—how soundly 
art thou slumbering. Listen to Pepe-Maria. Hear- 
est thou not his plaintive song! He suffers in the 
orange-bower. What shall I do? Say, negrita, 
say!? : 


-*€*Oh, I hear nothing,’ responded the slave, 
still lying on her pallet, and stretching out her 
il her old back cracked again. 

Nagas: !—nothing? Rise, quickly, and watch 
‘ey: the casement, which is ajar, and tell me, 
- tell me quickly, if thou perceivest aught. Arouse 
, now, I say, negrita!? 
Ny ‘Santa Maria, mistress mine !? peevishly ex- 
claimed the negress, ‘why should I arise and stiffen 
‘my poor back with cold? The night is drear and 
dark, and not a ray of light is shining. How can 
‘Tece? 
«Dost thou refuse met Knowest thou not 
“that Pepe is suffering, and all forme? Rise, ne- 
grita—rise, I say” ~ 
‘And the fair maiden rose from her bed, and 
beside Francisca, with her snowy palms 
‘patted the sable shoulder of her attendant coaxingly. 
- But the slave, who knew her mistress’s ways, pre- 
tended to be hurt, as, in her impatience, the maiden 
shook the sleepy head of her negrita rather rudely. 
For the love of the Virgin, Nina, what are 
you doing? You will kill me outright!’ 
“Scream not—scream not! Seest thou not 


thou wilt awake thy master? He sleeps lightly in 
his hammock in the hall. But go—look out at the 


casement, ong oon me what thou seest.’ 
yn 


nn nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn 


“«* Nothing but the leaves of the b 
Nina, and the sky -——’ 

‘* * Art thou blind, then ? Bookie ce ™ 

* Oh, mistress miney heve you no\ 


bones ?” 
T have only fear for im Tove? 


see No—no! 
‘+ Bat none such, maiden, is there——? 
“*T tell thee thou art a 
Have I not heard him ?” 
‘And thrusting away the negress, 1 
impatiently continued—* 
nought; give me thy place voand tl 
proached the lattice with trembling 
ouring in vain to stop the tumull thr 
her heart. No sooner had she ¢ —_ 
from the casement than she paler 
“** See, he is there—brave yout 
his cloak !? cried she, joyously. 
Moro by his side. Look—look, France 
to me. Go thou and bring me hithe 
golden cage some cocuyos,* for I 
signal to him.’ 
“* Marianita, taking the brilliant inset 
held it out of the lattice, and waved ii 
quickly, making it appear as if upo 
fluttering, like a will-of-the-wisp, 
ment. Pepe understood the signa 
of the necessity of caution, he dart 
dened with delight. But, alas! 
had scarcely turned the angle of the gr 
an enormous hound rushed furiously uy 
bore him to the earth. The mon 
himself immediately, and made a 
machete at his assailant, which, sm 
recoiled an instant. As the brute 
spring upon him again, Pepe raise 
letting it fatl heavily, severed the ho 
Then what a din ensued! All: 
village began to howl dismally ; 
arose from their slumbers and rushed 
rianita fainted in the arms of Franci 
doors of the house were flung open wi 
crash. 


But Pepe- Maria had m 
ful Moro, who fled over the road 
bird, and——I will tell you more’ 
fortunes on another day.” 


* A West Indian bug, of the beetle species 
and quite luminous. The Spanish ladies 
their hair with them, at parties oron e} 
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FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY MISS MARY E. LEE, 


CHAPTER TENTH. 
SECOND SKIRMISH, WITH ITS TERMINATION. 


HAT gave me most plea- 
sure in my late military 
achievement, was the fact 
that I had not shed a drop of 
¥ a fellow-creature’s blood. 
® Certainly this was not owing 
to any individual merit of 
mine, and yet I suspect that the exploits 
of our greatest generals are quite as 
doubtful when viewed in the light of 
truth. Often, in some great onset, the 
lucky thought of a lieutenant, the bon- 
. mot of a corporal, or the accidental say- 
‘aga a private, has more effect in determining 
the chance of a battle than is usually suspected. 
Would that we could read accounts of the conflicts 
of Marathon, Pharsalia, Marengo and Jena, as 
‘written by an omniscient being, to prove the truth 
of “my assertion. At daybreak we were ready for 
ent. The weather proved exceedingly 
, but our commander significantly observed 
we would probably have a hot day of it, since, 
according to the statements of the peasants, troops 
of the enemy hovered in every direction, and it 
~~ therefore determined, in a council of war, that 
e should defile through the woods by by-paths. 
‘Scarcely had we left the village, when, lo! just 
ore us, and issuing from the very direction we 
e about to take, marched a detachment of the 
sh troops. Our general was noways discon- 
but with admirable coolness made his ar- 
ents for the encounter, and set his little 
army in battle array—the right wing leaning to- 
tw a ditch, under the hussar, the left near an 


walnut tree, with myself at its head. 

‘And now, comrades,” said he, ‘‘ remember 
s day that you are Prussians; and since we 

oast no banner, follow the white plume of your 

nder, and be assured that it shall ever be 


This i wk reminded me of Henry the Fourth, 
made a similar one under less critical circum- 


f our small host cannot conquer,” continued 
Tet us at least determine that we will not be 
' The worst that can befall us is, to 
to-night with Ziethen, Schwerin, Winterfield 
ed ie the Great, instead of at some wretched 
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Leonidas spoke not with greater emphasis when 
he addressed his devoted Spartans at the dread pass 
of Thermopyle, than did our valorous chief; and 
yet our troops appeared to enjoy the prospect of an 
earthly supper of pork and turnips, however com- 
mon it might be, more than the view of a festal 
board, though spread in the fields of Elysium; and 
for myself, a crust of bread from Frederica’s hand 
had been sweeter than ambrosia itself, though 
quaffed in the society of all the heroes of antiquity. 

It was a fearful: spectacle, to watch the long co- 
lumn of the enemy as it slowly advanced over the 
stubble-fields ; and as I stood at my post near the 
walnut tree, it seemed as though every limb had 
become suddenly palsied, and judging from the 
countenance of the hussar who had charge of the 
left wing, where his four trumpeters were blowing 
their loudest blasts, I suspect that he was in a 
similar condition with myself. , 

A moment before the conflict commenced, 
Charles the Great dashed towards me, and hur- 
riedly exclaimed, ‘‘ Adjutant-general, I feel that 
on this day your valour will show itself in its full 
extent ; but, let me entreat of you, do not yield to 
the impetnosity of your feelings. Be prudent 
amid your enthusiasm; and should I fall in the 
conflict, take immediate command of the army, 
and drawing back to the village we have just left, 
maintain your ground there even to the last man !”” 
Then setting spurs to his horse, he left me, unfor- 
tunate man that I was, to the misgivings of my. 
agitated mind. 

In the meanwhile, Queen Bess had attempted 
to make a precipitate movement to the rear of the 
ditch, but probably interfering with some of the 
hussar’s evolutions, she was forced with her brandy 
casks directly in view of the enemy’s fire, and 
thus, by this accidental movement, as I shall pre- 
sently explain, an unfortunate issue was given to 
the combat ere it had really commenced. 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 
CONTINUATION. 


Jusr at that moment, when our thirsty troops 
were watching the safe locomotion of the wagons 
which contained their spirituous treasure, the ene- 
my fired their first cannon upon us. Sad to tell, 
the ball found its way direct into the largest brandy 
cask, and as the nectar gushed out in a crystalline 
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“every moment. 
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torrent, the horses of the vehicle took fright and 
dashed wildly across the battle-field, while the 
courage of the soldiers seemed to ooze out as their 
favourite liquor, for the van-guard began to hesi- 
tate, and the rear-guard made a retrograde move- 
ment towards the village they ‘had just left. In 
tones of authority, Charles the Great cried, ‘‘ For- 
ward, march!” but our men seemed as‘if suddenly 
dispossessed of life, since there was not one who 
made the least advance. Probably their conduct 


_ Was owing to the fact, that while their leader had 


insisted that they should follow the direction of his 
plume, that plume was constantly seen, though, 
perhaps, unintentionally, in the rear, as if to imply 
that the path of honour lay towards the village. 
The second cannon was fired, and again with 
some effect, for my horse became very restless, and 
I could not refrain from glancing occasionally 
round, to discover whether the path of retreat was 
still unoccupied, till, when the enemy let fall their 
musket shots and several of the French cavalry 
rode towards my detachment, I shrieked aloud, in 


frantic tones, “‘ Take aim—fire !”? and then press- 
ing my hand over my eyes, exclaimed, involun- 


tarily, ‘‘ Heaven have pity on me!” as I sought to 
turn my hard-mouthed nag in the direction of the 
village. Just then my obedient soldiery fired, and 
my horse, frightened as much as his master, leapt 
high in air, and then tore directly to the open 


' plain, where the enemy were stationed. Three 
French cavalry galloped after me, but as they saw 


me’ suddenly turn upon them, (thanks to my be- 


_wildered steed,) with drawn sabre in my hand, the 
“effort to keep my chapeau on my head with the 
“sabre hand gave me quite a military mien, they in 
“turn became alarmed by my seeming valour, and 
‘dashed off at full speed, while my Pegasus, in spite 
of bit and bridle, galloped madly after them. 


I swore, I lamented, I cried aloud, ‘* Halt! 
halt !*? but no, nothing would suit him but to follow 
in their track. At length they chose a narrow 
by-way through the woods; instantly my steed 
took the same direction, while, struck as if with 


-panic, the enemy drove spurs in their horses’ sides, 


while my bewitched Rosinante drew upon them at 
Doubtless my foes held me for a 
most determined fellow, if one might judge from 
‘the frightened glances which they occasionally cast 
behind them. On turning the corner of the pine 
forest, we suddenly reached the open plain, where 
the Freneh army had pitched their tents, and just 
then, because of my losing my stirrup, the fugi- 
tives escaped, and several soldiers fired upon me, 


_ while my horse, making a side leap, threw me, like 


a heavy sack, to the ground. ‘‘ Farewell, Frede- 
rica! false world, farewell!?? I sighed—for, like 
the soldiers, I gave myself up for dead. 

The fellows sprang towards me; tremblingly I 
“looked up. They demanded my asord, and I re- 
linguished it without a word. One of them now 
‘Proposed. rifling me of my small effects, but just 
“then _my three fugitives came up, and declared that, 
asa reward for my valour and courage, I had a 


’ thought me insane had I declared myself Master 


: partake of their breakfast of cold 
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right to their full protection; and n 

soner of war, I was led to a small tent, 

a French colonel, along with several of his officers, 
at breakfast. After inquiring from the guard the 
circumstances of my capture and the reason of my 
having thus rashly driven into their very 

they turned towards me, and questioned of my 

and station in the army, ee 
constant occupation. 

What could I answer? They would an 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy ; therefore, think- 
ing it best to make the most of my hateful military 
title, I informed them that I was adjutant-general 
of the Prussian troops! Some one has a 
clothes make the man, and amsure ti 
for the colonel immediately insisted t t I 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. — 
PRISONER OF WAR. 


Tue officers now mounted their stee 
remained under the care of a strong ¢ 
whose company I sat before a huge fire, 
warmed my frost-bitten limbs, while my reflec 
naturally turned to conjectures concerning tl he 
of my present imprisonment; for 0 
sincerity I had assured the officers that, , 
give them my word of honour never aga 
found in arms against the emperor, 
clared that my fate rested with a hi 
that they could not act in the matter, b 
must be carried to Frankfort, and ost 
would be probably transported, with other pr 
of war, to France. ‘‘To France! to a pr 
life !? was my sad expectation. What. 
from the time when I sat quietly i 
chamber, adding a fresh ode to my list 
victories, or reading Plutarch in the s 
tobacco pipe; then, after giving 
scholars in their respective houses, to 
moments each evening in the vicinity 
loved Frederica, who listened in sm 
ness as I sketched glowing inten 
off future. 

But just then a thought struck ments a 
fact of having those very productions at 
minute in my pocket, all filled as x ) 
invectives and taunts against 
there was not a moment to loon 
opportunity when .my guard were ¢ 
window by some passing excitement, 
_dangerous manuscript from its hidin 
it quickly into the blazing fire, : a 
destruction with even more joy than L 
its birth, ' : 

But the deed was not entirely un " 
then one of the guard turned round 
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what it was that I had tossed on the fire, muttering 
some threat of announcing me as a spy. 

Iwas at a loss for an immediate answer, and 
thus made matters worse, till, in their suspicion, 
one of the guard insisted that I should take off 
overcoat, boots and hat, to show that I had no 
other secreted papers, and then taking possession 
of the same, he left the hut immediately, and I 
never saw my habiliments again, but barefooted 
and bootless, obeyed orders to accompany the 
enemy in their evening march. 


CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 
Fy ~ > 
aie | AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

Ir was abou: twilight, when I observed a long 
line of. lights i in the. distance, and on approaching 
nearer, found that they proceeded from the en- 
campment-ground of the French. I passed near 
a fine country-house, where torches flared in every 
direction, and sentinels, both on foot and horse- 
back, kept watch before the doors, and was or- 
dered to take my place at the huge fire of burning 
faggots, around which sat several men, apparently 
enj ‘their evening meal, and on approaching 
I found them to be no other than my old 
Charles the Great and the hussar. 
tAb, general,’? I jestingly exclaimed, ‘‘is this 
feast you promised us, to be eaten in company 
-Ziethen, Schweren, Winterfield and Frederic 
aikeos 97? 
ay well-known voice, the lieutenant sprang 
and pressing me most affectionately in his 
Secinined, ‘* Heaven be praised that you yet 
‘and that our king has not lost one of his 
soldiers! Ah, how much we regretted 


, rate the excess of your,courage? I knew 
xa how it would turn out, when I saw you 
¢ so wildly into the very teeth of the enemy. 
, your valour really enkindled my dispirit- 
, for they fought bravely for a half hour ; 


IL share | ‘on supper with us, although we 
‘a crust to offer,”.and the good-natured 
; etna wish friendly force to, his side. 
not held long companionship, when one 
tinels approached, attended by a corporal, 
glitely inquired, ‘‘ Who among you, gentle- 
the Prussian adjutant-general?”? 
les the Great chuckled loud, as he pointed 
os self-satisfied air, 
int,’’ exclaimed the officer, as he Grepued 
respectful courtesy, ‘‘I regret much 
treatment wheh.so brave a man as 
as received, Will you oblige me by 
use of these »articles of clothing, along 
; Posie of excellent | wine, which may 


x probable death. But why did you not seek 


sured, sir, that Frenchmen know how to prize a 
brave man even in a foe, and that the plunderers 
and marauders you may have met with, were only 
exceptions to the general rule.” 

I, in turn, proffered my warmest thanks to my 
polite adversary, assuring him that, through his 
kind attentions, I had been that day twice van- 
quished by the conqueror of the world—a courteous 
and full-sounding speech when uttered, as it was, 
in the language of the most polite nation under 
heaven. 


CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 
ON PAROLE. 


On the following day we reached the city of 
Frankfort on the Oder, where I had many acquaint- 
ances, a fact which, under present circumstances, 
gave me little pleasure. As we marched through 
the principal gate, my heart beat violently; and 
anxious to disguise myself, if possible, I drew my 
military hat over my eyes and buried my chin in 
my ample cravat—for I truly dreaded to appear as 
a prisoner and impostor; the latter I certainly was, 
in accepting of military honours which were not 
honestly mine. Crowds of inquisitive and, per- 
haps, sympathizing people, followed us in our 
humbling march through the principal street, and 
I was glad to shrink behind some of my more 
shameless comrades, who strutted along with an 
air that seemed to say, ‘‘ See how much we have 
to suffer in defence of our king and our country,” 
till at length we reached the inn selected for our 
night-quarters, and where we were allowed to re- 
main unguarded, on giving our written parole that 
we would on no account attempt to escape. As I 
added my name as adjutant-general, it struck me 
that such an oath was in no way binding in my 
true vocation, that of a poor curate; and, accord- 
ingly determining to act thereon, I requested per- 
mission to visit some friends who were residents 
in Frankfort, and this being readily granted, I set 
off about dusk, bidding an eternal farewell to my 
military title, and most happy in resuming my 
former humble station. 

After an hour’s rapid walk through the narrow 
and dirty alley ways, I ventured on a wider and 
more agreeable path, which soon led me to the 
outskirts of the city, where, amid the perfume of 
the pine groves, the murmur of the streams, and 
the sight of the silver moon, as she steered amid 
fleecy clouds, I might at some other time have 
fallen into a romantic mood, but, under present 
circumstances, felt that I would cheerfully resign 
all the beauties of nature for a straw pallet and a 
dry crust. And now I questioned myself concern-— 
ing my plan for the future. Where was I going, 
and on what would [ subsist? were inquiries which 
I found it impossible to answer. Perhaps it is 
well that man cannot foreage:these secondary mat-. 
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ters—for does it not give a certain zest to life when 
we are thus turned at random on the wide world, 
without any definite aim or purpose, and with only 
hope and curiosity to bear us on? So it seems to 
me now, if not at that time. 

I once knew a man who, in the enjoyment of a 
full share of worldly goods, was cruelly afflicted 
with ennui. He despised, aye, even loathed the 
existence which had never given him any real 
cause of anxiety, and, at times, actually meditated 
suicide. But what alone prevented him, day by 
day, from rudely snapping off the brittle thread of 


life? The reading of the Gazette—the wishing to | 


know what would be the next news—and so he 
postponed from morning to morning, until, at 
length, a certain honest merchant, a friend of his, 
embezzled the greatest part of his wealth, and by 
a pious act of fraud, reduced him almost to bank- 
ruptey. Now there was necessity for exertion, 
and that necessity drove away ennui. Hunger is 
never so voracious as when it knows not where to 
find food, nor life so alluring as when it is exposed 
to some imminent peril. These reflections fully 
engaged me as I traced my weary course through 
the murmuring pine forest, curious to know for 
what new adventures my fate had reserved me. 
Just now the barking of dogs was heard, lights 
gleamed from a distant window, and I presently 
found myself in an obscure village, while before 


the door of its only inn stood a neat chaise drawn * 


by two fine horses, whose faces turned to the road 
I was about to take. 


The stand-board of this said chaise was not fur- : 


nished, as they frequently are, with iron-guards to 
keep off weary passengers, who are willing to be 
carried through the world at other people’s expense, 
and therefore I determined to seize on a fair oppor- 
tunity for resting my aching limbs, and yet making 
progress in my journey. A fumble in my pockets, 
in the hope of finding some stray penny to buy a 
crust of bread, brought me no success, and ac- 
cordingly, trusting to chance, I took my way into 
the house. Ona corn-bin in the corner lay a 
peasant’s felt hat, round frock and whip, and with 
a blessing on the faculty of ready wit, I quickly 
exchanged my handsome chapeau for the dirty felt, 
relinquished my handsome uniform coat for the 
dusty, broad-backed frock, and had I possessed a 
sword, would have certainly left it in exchange for 
the whip, which, however, I took possession of, 
thinking it might serve to defend me from the 
village curs if from nothing worse. I could not act 
the thief so far as to seek for a gratuitous meal, 
but heartily thanking the good Providence which 
afforded me means of continuing my journey in a 
less conspicuous garb than that of the adjutant- 
general of the Prussian’ troops, I returned to the 
street, where I stood a moment viewing the chaise, 
behind which I hoped soon to take an unobserved 
station. Suddenly the door opened behind me, a 

stentorian voice thundered out, in French, ‘ Let 
us be off—let us be off! A violent blow on the 
back threw me prostrate in the dust, and ere I 


| 
| 
; 
| 
; 
| 
| 
; 
| 
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could recover my position, the assai 
by the collar, placed me on the front | 
conveyance, and then springing in, 
drive on immediately. ete 
Mistaken as I probably was for the postillion, I 
cheerfully submitted to my fate, and with a free 
use of the whip, succeeded in driving at full gallop 
from the village, ensconced in the seat of honour in. 
front, instead of sneaking stealthily behind the 
chaise, and leaving my apparell of sdjutent-gaseeal. 
to the unknown, whose office I now 
usurped. : 


CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 


My rapid driving won repeated encousiearie Shee 
my new master, who seemed to be in as” great a 
hurry as myself. From what I could gather from 
his half-uttered soliloquy, his conscience was no 
cleaner than my own; and as far as could be s 
in the cloudy night, he appeared to be 
personages who, in the French army, are— 
nated attachés. Our conversation was — 
monosyllabic, for he spoke not a word of G 
and I, in conformity to my supposed origin 
French; yet, with some difficulty, by mea 
signs and gestures, I gave him to understa: 
I was hungry and desirous of something to 
on that hint he produced a huge roll of b : 

And now behold me, seated on my beni 
happy as a king on his throne, perfectly re 
to my situation, and looking with wna : 
bright future—for whether as curate, 
adjutant, or field-chaplain, it mattered ios } 
the man dignifies the station, and not the s 
the man. , 

We took the direct road to Poland, ai 
trotted along the dim pathway, various con; 
flitted through my mind. ‘* Who knows, 24h 
I, ‘but that I may be rolling to the 
some army on the bank of the Vistula, o 
high office of state, such as I never dr 
Who knows! Let no one despond.  T 
Providence that rules above; and althe 
clouds look dark, there are yet gleams o 
and the sunshine will certainly break 1! 

Suddenly I was startled from we p! 
by the flash of fire-arms in the n oh 
companion, who must have pereeited 
same moment, drew his sword. a 
pistol so "ear my ear that the s 
weapons actually brought on a eaii 
er! drive faster !”? he shouted aloud, as 
slapped his sheath on the horses’ backs. 

‘Halt! for your lives, halt!”? was th 
of the party of soldiers, who now spran 
side of the chaise and held their b 
alarming proximity to my ribs. 

Whom was I to obey? Mys 
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deed, bewildering, till, suddenly, the hope of 
‘rescue through an innocent falsehood flashed in 
my mind, and with momentary courage, and a 
notion that they were French soldiers, I cried out, 
in tones of authority, ‘‘ Make way for the French 
general—make way !”” 
_ Alas! for my mistake ! 
of$Hale! 
whole band of assailants; and with a loud oath, 
the so-called general sprang fearlessly from the 
chaise, with such speed as to knock down two of 
the soldiers; and piff! paff!. puff! sounded on 
each side, as the pistol balls whizzed by my ear, 
filling me with a shrinking terror. ‘The horses 
felt a like aversion to the noise of fire-arms, for off 
they dashed at full speed—a pace which my well- 
applied whip would not allow them soon to relin- 
quish ; that is to say, not until the clash of swords 
-was lost in the distance, for only then, thanks to 
their terror and activity, did I feel myself safe. 
t: My first care was to take a chirurgical exami- 
of every limb, for it seemed as if the balls 
have pierced my skin like a sieve. Pleasant 
to relate, nota hair was harmed. And now again 
Thad time for thought and conjecture. ‘To whom 
did the equipage belong? Ought I to return 
and incur the risk of being bayoneted and cut to 
Pieces, or ought I to continue my journey? ‘The 
last was quickly resolved on, since my duty as 
postillion could not require such a sacrifice, and 
iets kept on my route, and never learned 
rha of the attaché, although in my travels 
0 same road several months after, I made 
diligent i inquiry “6 him. 
_-As my horses were greatly exhausted, I went 
along at a slow pace, till, on reaching the outskirts 
village, I drew in my reins, and took 
é to consider how I should next act. Should I 
ranight’s repose at the village or hasten on 
uy journey? What should be done with the 
ise and pair, now that I had become proprietor, 
her by force of arms nor robbery, but purely 
h accident? How dispose of the baggage 
it contained? Shall it be sold, given away, 


Thus mace, I reached the village 


9» and found that the hour was much earlier than 
us . ‘The stable boy came ; I assisted in 
’ z the horses from the chaise, saw them plen- 


pplied with fodder, ordered a tankard of 
arm beer, and stretched myself comfortably 
uge stove, determining, if driven to neces- 
my tavern expenses with the felt hat 


surrender !?? was the shout from the- 
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before me, and politely inquired whether I intended 
to remain for the night? I answered nv. Whether 
I should proceed as far as the nexttown? Yes. 
Whether I would take charge of a young lady 
who had arrived at the inn on foot, and was now 
lying down to recover from her fatigue? Certainly. 
And this assent proceeded from my heart, for, be- 
sides feeling happy in the thought of a gentle com- 
panion, I did not fail hearing her added hint that I 
should be liberally rewarded—a prospect which 
removed my anxiety with regard to my tavern 
account. 

Emboldened by my seeming good nature, she 
next inquired if I would be willing to postpone my . 
departure til] the dawn, jas the young lady was 
timid about night-riding, now that the roads were 
infested with vagrant stragglers, and every day 
brought to light some murder which had taken 
place during the preceding night. 

Shudderingly I bowed an assent to this prudent 
suggestion, for, beside the comfort of the lady and 
the fact that my horses needed longer repose, it 
seemed that the early dawn must be the safest time 
for travelers, since guilt naturally shuns the holy 
light of morning. With these necessary prelimi- 
naries all settled, I retired to rest. 

The village clock struck four as I stood beside 
my chaise, and while the stable boy harnessed the 
horses, I took a hasty view of its contents by the 
light of a dull lantern. 1 found the box carefully 
locked, and the proprietor had very unnecessary 
possession of the key, but in the pocket was stuck 
a scimetar sheath—the weapon was gone—a hand- 
some Turkish pipe, an embroidered and well-filled 
tobacco pouch, with forget-me-not’s gracefully in- 
terwoven with the words ‘‘ pensez a moi,” proba- 
bly some token of remembrance won by the gallant 
attaché trom some susceptible German maiden. 

My hostess now appeared, and yawningly count- 
ed over the amount due for my night’s lodgings— 
an amount which was immediately settled by the 
young lady, who now made her appearance, and 
was handed into the equipage, while I leapt after, 
taking the seat formerly occupied by the attaché, 
both because it was warmer and more comfortable, 
as that it placed me at the side of the stranger 
maiden. With a cheerful adieu to my landlady, 
we set off on our early ride, and I endeavoured to 
engage my companion in conversation, but, shrink- 
ing into the corner of the carriage, she effectually 
set aside all my attempts at sociability by answer- 
ing my modest remarks—that the weather was 
cold, that it was still quite dark, or that it was an 
unplaseant time for traveling—by a sleepy ‘‘yes?? 
or ‘‘no,”? until, at length, I was er left — 
own reflections. 

My pretty companion, mean time, (in the early 
dawn it was only ‘conjecture, not certainty, that 
she was pretty, ) inclined nearer and nearer towards’ 
me, as the chaise tossed her about, until, at length, 
out of compassion for the gentle sleeper, I ventured 
to draw a few inches nearer, and in a few minutes, | 
when her head sank on my shoulder, (a hard pillow 
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it must have been,) I even bashfully placed my 
arm around her slender waist, and thus kept her 
in my embrace. She slept as quietly as innocence 
could sleep. Strange that she was not awakened 
by the beatings of my restless heart, that trembled 
and fluttered as though its owner were committing 
some heinous deed. 

It was the first time that my arm had ever en- 
circled a feminine form during a whole hour! But 
thou wilt forgive me the deed, my own Frederica, 
when I tell thee that my soul remained faithful 
throughout, and that the thought of thee alone oc- 
cupied me in that agitating season. How often 
did I imagine that thou wast at my side! The 
gentle pressure with which I drew the sleeper 
nearer was for thee alone. The deep sighs that 
stole from my excited bosom were all thine; and, 
ah, Frederica, dearest, thine too, thou wilt not 
doubt it, was the hurried, half-uttered, stolen kiss 
which, with daring yet nervous audacity, I perpe- 
trated on her bonnet / 


— 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 
BREAK OF DAY. 


Our chaise now rolled gently along through the 
light sand, and giving my horses a loose rein, I 
planted myself firmly by the youthful sleeper, and 
closing my weary eyelids, gave myself up to a 
delicious dream of Frederica, the curacy and Hea- 
ven. Soon the sandy soil became changed to a 
pebbly one, and a sudden jerk awoke both the 
maiden and myself from a refreshing nap. 

The shadows had passed away; the road was 
perfectly clear, and the distant landscape, as seen 
through a vista among the trees, seemed bathed in 
rosy light. My first glance was towards my faith- 
ful steeds, my next to the half-awakened maiden, 
who, like me, was rubbing her heavy eyelids at 
the needless arousal. We both looked shyly at 
one another; then she rubbed her eyes again, and 
I must needs do the same, for methought I was 
quite blinded by the morning’s glare. Once more 
I met her gaze and she mine, and yet I seemed to 
sleep, for how else could I metamorphose the 
seat mere sae her whom I best loved on 


‘* For Heaven’s sake, doctor, is it you?” ex- 
claimed a clear, merry, silvery-toned voice, in my 
vicinity. I would have known it among a thou- 
sand as that of my betrothed. 

‘* Frederica, is it thou??? was my astonished an- 
swer, as I fully returned the bewildered stare with 
which she gazed upon my large beard and mous- 
‘tache, (the only remains of my military costume,) 
my dirty felt hat and my tattered frock. 

Not another word was spoken; our eyes swam 
in tears of ecstacy; our tongues were speechless ; 
and letting the reins fall from my hands, I clasped 
her passionately to my breast; cheek touched 


cheek, lip sought lip, and in one long, lingering, 
ever-renewed kiss, we exchanged our very beings. — 
Oh, to meet again, so strangely and unexpect-— 
edly, after such hopeless separation! The sorrows 
and privations of the past were all forgotten. My 
carking cares, her bitter tears, the future with its. 
mists of uncertainty, our want of resources, our 
certain poverty—all became as nothing in that 
blissful present, where, breathing a new atmo-— 
ephere of joy, our pulses tingling with ——— our 
hearts throbbing almost to faintness, the earthly 
passed away, and the heavenly, steeped in colour-— 
ing of the rainbow, beamed full around us. = 
At length we found speech, and questions and 
answers flowed out in rapid succession, as, clasp-— 
ing each other’s hands, we pressed nearer together, 
as though we feared that some dark power might 
yet separate us. Again I took up the reins, and 
again I let them fall, so overpowered was I by~ 
Frederica’s loveliness, as the morning light wrapt 
her like a glory. «Dee 
The warlike exploits which won from my be- 
trothed her most breathless and absorbed attention, 
are already known to my readers; but Frederica’s” 
adventures, although simple, must be briefly nar-— 
rated. Having received a discharge from her mis-- 
tress, who left Berlin at the first rumour of the 
approach of the French, she remained in that city, 
agitated with cruel misgivings at my long silence, — 
until, at length, she received a letter from her 
anxious mother, bidding her leave her present 
protected home and hasten to her. Like © dutfel 
daughter, she set off immediately on her j _ 
giving all necessary information to a m y 
quaintance in case that I should arrive during her 
absence, and reached Frankfort very undisturbedly, — 
when, finding that the French had taken. Posses- — 
sion of every possible equipage, she was 
continue her lonely way on foot. Weary and t 
roughly dejected, she reached the village 
hour before my arrival, and there, thanks” wera 
overruling Providence, found her happy lover in- 


her willing coachman. 2 ggediens 
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FULL DAY. 


Even the most devoted lovers cannot : 
without eating, and as the residence of Fred 

mother was yet some miles distant, we stoppé 

a near inn by the road-side, where, while we 
happily engaged in freeing my face from its unbe- 
coming excrescences with the aid of a good r 
my betrothed contrived to purchase for me 


me appear as a more ecemily eacort to & Jove 
well-dressed maiden. After a hasty ‘meal x 
tinued our journey in the morning ligh 
our excited feelings all looked bright as | 
so happily occupied were we in talkin 
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future prospects and in mutually agreeing that an. 


immediate marriage was absolutely necessary after 
the already published bans, while I determined to 
write that very day to Frankfort on the Maine, and 
make inquiry concerning the ex-count and the 
much-needed curacy. 

By the closest economy Frederica had saved one 
hundred dollars from the scanty wages of gone-by 
years; this, she declared, would keep us going for 
some time, and I suggested that if the worst came 
and no curacy could be had, I could readily open a 
private school; and, at any rate, we felt that with 
only bread and water, if shared in company, we 
could be perfectly happy. 

While thus, amid utter poverty, we chatted 
gaily together, she boasting of her skill in con- 
eocting cheap soups, I calculating the income that 
must certainly ensue to an industrious teacher, 
something was heard to strike against the board- 
stand behind the chaise, and on looking out I found 
that it was a bright Louisd’or which had just found 
its way to the ground. ‘‘ You had almost lost it, 
Frederica,” I smilingly observed, as I sprang in, 
after taking possession of the precious coin. 

“IT had no gold about me to lose, Ferdinand,” 
was her reply, as she looked wonderingly on the 
piece of money. 

With this assurance I quietly pocketed the same 
as a sort of recompense for my services as driver 
to its probable owner, the attaché. 

Presently we heard another clink, and again a 
Louisd’or was found. ‘‘ Some good fairy has taken 
us under her especial favour,” I observed to my 
companion as, seizing on the treasure, I searched 
in vain for its companion. None was to be seen, 
and so we quietly jogged on until the mysterious 
game was for the third time played, and another 
Louisd’or was revealed. 

““There must be something wrong about this 
chaise,”” was my sudden thought, and on making 
search I perceived a fourth coin which was just 
about issuing through a small crevice in one corner 
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of the chaise box, which proved to be our gold 
mine. With some slight effort of strength I suc- 
ceeded in breaking it open, and found that the 
noise and continual rattling which I had supposed 
to proceed from some secret spring or chain, was 
really a bag of gold, which had become worn into 
holes by the constant movement of the chaise. 
Other bags, but closely fastened, were within the 
box, and on being handled, seemed to be filled 
with similar contents. 

How my predecessor of the chaise had come 
into possession of so much gold, or whether it was 
really his, I know not, but Frederica and I mutu- 
ally agreed that we had no right to a cent of the 
same ; that it was far more than we, with our mo- 
dest desires, could ever need, and that our first 
duty must be to advertise for its owner. With 
these observations, we made the contents more 
sure, carefully closed the box, and continued our 
journey as if nothing especial had taken place. 

At length the ride was ended, and Frederica’s 
loving mother received and embraced us both with 
tears and blessings. ‘The treasure was given over 
to her safe keeping ; a full advertisement of chaise, 
horses and money was written out and despatched 
to the Gazette office, whence it was issued during 
several months, but no one came forward to lay 
claim to the property, and it necessarily became 
my own. 

And thus my adventures have reached a most 
happy termination, for, besides being blest with 
the possession of a most amiable, faithful and lovely 
wife, I found myself richer in worldly goods than 
even in my most sanguine moments I had hoped 
to be. After sending a generous remuneration to 
my Berlin friend for his lost equipage, I wrote a 
letter declining the expected curacy, and purchased 
a beautiful little country-seat, with its tasteful cot- 
tage completely embowered in linden and chestnut 
trees, and just large enough to afford free space to 
my wife, my wife’s mother, and myself—which 
three were the first inmates of that earthly paradise. 
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* 
Twarxep a short distance into the wood, 
And saw what I'd like to describe if I could :— 
apy: huntsman rode from tree to tree, 
Passing along on the banks of the sea; 

Many a stag sprang timidly by,— 

| Not one of them caught the huntsman’s eye: 

blew a loud blast in the forest green,— 
pc Nowe.tell me, good people, what could that mean? 


And as I walked farther into the wood, 
more that I'd like to describe if I eould:— 
ps om elt boat plied her oar, 
astening inwards towards the shore; 
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Fishes sprang carelessly, fearlessly by, 

Not one of them caughit the maiden’s eye: 

She sang a loud song in the forest green,— 

Now tell me, good people, what could that mean? 


And as I came back again through the wood, 

I saw what I'd like you to see if you could:— 
A lonely horse stood still and neighed; 

Round an empty boat the waters played; 

And as I passed under the alder trees, 

Two voices I heard on the evening breeze— 
Two figures there seemed in the forest green,— 
So tell me, good people, what could it mean? 
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My pear Goprr: — 

wes, ELL, what I predicted 
A, ‘in my last is virtually 
becoming true. An Eu- 
ropean artist of merit 
must have traveled in 
the United States to be 
respected and appreci- 
ated at home. Vieux- 
Temps is scarcely back from America, and every 
one who pretends to taste must go and hear him. 

No sooner was his intention to give a concert in 
Brussels known, than the queen herself sent word 
that she should be present to hear his ‘‘ variations 
on the popular airs of America.”? ‘‘ Hail Colum- 
bia” is making the tour of the world. Liszt is 
still in Spain, but determined to visit the United 
States. He is unquestionably the greatest per- 
former on the piano now living, but as yet he has 
exhibited no great talent as a composer. 

_ The new opera composed by Meyerbeer for the 
opening of the new opera-house, Berlin, (text by 
Louis Tieck,) has been a failure. It was an occa- 
sional composition—one might almost say an im- 
promptu, if they had not spent six months in 
getting it ready. It is entitled ‘A Camp in Si- 
lesia,?’ and is intended as an apotheosis of Frederic 
the Great. ‘The character of Frederic, a man of 
will, decision and action, was singularly metamor- 
phosed by the prince of the romantic school, 
(Tieck, )—so much so, that the critics assert the 
music was much more intelligible and character- 
istic of Frederic the Great than the poetry. Others 
say that Meyerbeer treated the subject with great 
diplomatic tact, and that his music is a chef d’@uvre 
of diplomacy. The fact is, music and poetry made 
to order seldom produce the desired effect, though 
it is conceded on all hands that Meyerbeer did all 
that could be expected of him to give satisfaction. 

The French government have at last resolved to 
build a new opera-house for the Royal Academy 
of Music. The present one, built in 1820 in great 
haste, is only constructed of wood, plastered over 
to give it the appearance of stone; and in this the- 
atre from five to six thousand people are nightly 
assembled at the risks of their lives, to listen to 
the compositions and look at the ballet of the mo- 
dern school. ‘The pompiers (firemen) are con- 
stantly at hand to extinguish the fire which almost 
nightly communicates to some scene, gauze or 
other apparatus, so that, as we are informed by 
the Journal des Debats, the theatre would burn 
down nightly but for their constant exertion to save 
Ste erie tes person jammed to 


; over, another fault which requires action on 

; subject—it does not stand free on all sides t 
, law requires the playhouses of private 
» to stand, but is leaning on three of its si 


death during one of the pueioanasamiet 
opera ‘* Maria Stuart!” The eins 
which was erected by the government, has, more- 


other buildings, rendering a possibility of its 
flagration a scourge to the whole neighbour: 
What would French writers say of a 
house in New York, with two or three fire com- 
panies present during the whole perfor: 
save the actors, the audience and the. i ik “a 
hood? ‘The estimate of the cost of the new build- 
ing is 5,000,000 francs, or about a million: 
4,000,000 of francs, or about $800,000, will | 
for the space and the tearing down of a 
buildings, to make it stand free on - ; 
the Astor House in New York. . 

Half the season of the Italian opera ii 
gone, and yet no new piece has made i 
ance. Instead of these, some old ones: 
being revived, among which ‘‘ Le 
lane,” ‘‘ Jl Pirata’’ and ‘‘ La Beatrice 
deserve to be mentioned. Fornasari, 
who was formerly engaged at the 
New York, is quite making fu: 
quisition which Europe received second- 
the United States. 

While the Italian opera and the ballet (Z 
a Quatre, which will soon appear on t 
not yet finished), seem to linger, the Fre 
pers proudly publish the statistics of the 
the whole kingdom. ‘There are in France 
than 3000 actors, 2900 actresses, and 6000 
more or less attached to the stage. This, y 
perceive, is a number twice as large as th } 
standing army of the U. S., and requires fc 
support 30,000,000 francs from the gov 
which sum is raised by direct taxation 
furnished by the theatre-going public. 

M’lle Rachel will soon re-appear o 
in the part of Camille des Horaces, 
in Bajacet, by Racine. Mbllle St. 
appear in ‘‘Les Pharaons,” by M. Dug 
and Lafont are to appear in two new { 
Varietés. Q 

But the most brilliant 
during the present season ‘took pla 
at the Theatre della Pergola (tk 
the town). The performers Viasitiw, a 
among them shone no less f ges 
cess Eliza, and Princes’ Charles and 
atowsky. They were crowned 
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flowers at the close of the performance, and the 
money produced by two representations of Doni- 
zetti’s Lucrece. Borgia, amounting to twenty-one 
hundred dollars, distributed among the sufferers by 
the inundation of the Arno. 

I will now keep my promise in reference to the 
painters of Europe, and commence with the three 
continental schools—the Flemish, the German, at 
Munich, and that of Dusseldorf. I shall devote a 
separate paper to the artists of England, who cer- 
tainly merit to be classed by themselves. The 
painters of France form no school, and those of 
Italy are almost exclusively occupied in copying 
the productions of the old masters. Italy is truly 
the seat of art, but the great living artists belong 
to other climes. As regards the present Flemish 
school, at the head of which is Wappers, the di- 
rector of the Academy of Antwerp, Keyzer and 
Jacob Jacobs, the marine landscape painter, it is 
certainly one of the best in Europe, and promising 
to revive the palmiest days of Rubens. Wappers 
is an historical painter of great merit, but his con- 
ceptions are strictly within the pale of the church, 
and principally taken from the New Testament. 
Keyzer is more of a general painter, and often ap- 
proaches the genre after the manner of Tennier. 
Jacobs i is inimitable as a marine painter, but I like 
his recent productions less than his previous ones. 
It is usual for southern painters to delight in a 
lowering sky, and to give a sombre colouring to 
their landscapes; while northern artists seem to 
prefer a clear, cloudless horizon—the very opposite 
of what they see in reality. Jacobs’ manner has, 
since his return from Italy, taken to the southern 
beau-idéal, and this gives to his new productions 
a harshness of which his former ones were desti- 
tute. Ingeneral, however, I am no admirer of the 
Flemish school. Their imitation of nature is 
slavish; their subjects generally chosen from the 
commen walks of life. To the ideal the Flemish 
painter seldom soars; and the conception, with the 
exception of the old masters, is rarely superior to 
the execution. Their subjects are pleasing, but 
they seldom inspire the beholder with a new 
thought. Neither is the talent for painting accu- 
mulated in a few individuals; the whole nation 
possesses a genius that way. It is very common 
in the ordinary walks of life to discover dilletanti 
who, in other countries, might rank as professors ; 
but the art of painting stands alone in Flanders— 
it is neither supported by a national literature, nor 
by music, architecture or statuary. It has, there- 
fore, no national direction, and cannot, of itself, 


am or refine the national character. 


school of Dusseldorf was, until lately, 


3 


“wing with that of Flanders, which has its prin- 


seat in Antwerp, but the encouragement they 
met from the science-loving King of Prussia was 
so small, that most of the members of it quitted, 
and are now dispersed all over Germany. The 
most noted talents went to Munich, where the 
munificence of the King of Bavaria has tendered 
nnn: 


But the most remarkable historical painter of 
Germany is, at this moment, Kaulbach, and one 
of his most genial conceptions, in which he will 
probably spend his life, and which he is painting 
on so large a scale that a special building had to 
be erected to cover the canvas, is ‘‘ The Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem.» The artist combines with 
great technical execution a rare degree of fancy 
and a philosophical contemplation which might 
well secure him the rank of the first historical 
painter of the age. Mr. Kaulbach understands ad- 
mirably to clothe the symbolic forms of a world 
without time and space with terrestrial matter, 
without crushing their ethereal existence as Cara- 
vaggio has done, or creating that striking contrast 
between reality and fable, by which Rubens’s pic- 
tures in the Louxembourg, and, indeed, all the 
allegorical and ecclesiastical paintings of the seven- 
teenth century are distinguished, and which, from 
the impessibility of producing illusion, leave the 
heart cold and cheerless. It required all the hu- 
mour and elasticity of imagination of Correggio or 
Paolo Veronese, and the whole fire of the Spanish 
sensual-religious fanaticism, to give these ideal 
creations a reality in the world’s mind. Kaulbach 
attains the same end by philosophical combination. 
He forces the beholder of his conceptions to yield 
himself up to the same chain of ideas which pro- 
duced his pictures, so that the artist’s and the be- 
holder’s thoughts center in the same object, or 
become, as it were, identic. 

Kaulbach, in his ‘‘ Destruction of Jerusalem,’ 
seizes not only on an historical moment or catas- 
trophe in the downfall of the Jews, but on its po- 
etical signification and its connection and relation 
to the human mind, which, after all, is the great 
laboratory of history. ‘The most accurate descrip- 
tion of an event by an eye-witness is yet far from 
being an herodical account of the same, and so is 
the representation of an historical event yet far 
from being an historical picture. Kaulbach shows 
us the awful calamity of the destruction of the 
holy city in its historical signification, in its rela- 
tion to our religious consciousness and to ourselves. 
The figures which he presents to the eye of the 
beholder were never in life thus grouped together, 
and yet—his painting is eminently historical, 

In the middle of the picture you see a group of 
dead bodies, dying men and women, and some 
who, in their despair, attempt to destroy them- 
selves. That is the high priest, with his family; 
on both sides and behind him you behold the cause 
of their distraction—the sources of these rivers of 
blood. The Roman imperator enters in triumph 
the holy city; the horrors of heathenism are plant- 
ed on the altar of the only living God; the daugh- 
ters of Zion are robbed; mothers, in despair, at- 
tack their own flesh and blood; and the people, in 
wild dismay, throng the streets leading to the 
temple of Jehovah, whose burning columns threat- 
en to bury them under its burning ruins. But the 
painter, in producing this wild confusion, has in- 
troduced the unity of design by the higher religious 


source from which these evils spring. The reli- 
gious faith of the world saw in the destruction of 
Jerusalem a visitation of Divine Providence, which 
was expected as it was prophesied. This idea is 
introduced into the picture by the angels with 
burning swords which descend from Heaven, and 
the holy prophets which are there enthroned. The 
destruction of the holy city, therefore, is an act of 
poetic justice—ihe last act of the Jewish drama 
which reconciles the beholder to her fate. But, 
also, the relation of the catastrophe to our own 
times is admirably indicated. It deprived the peo- 
ple of Israel of their home; what remained of 
their faith was doomed to endure the yoke of per- 
petual slavery. ‘This fact the middle ages have 
dressed into the story of ‘‘The Wandering Jew;” 
and him, scourged by demons, the artist has intro- 
duced into his picture. But what of the people of 
Israel belongs to the New Testament, destined in 
the name of the Saviour to possess the world, our 
Christian ancestors, leave under the guidance of 
angels the burning town. This group concludes 
the picture. 

The design is, as you may conclude from this 
short description, conceived in the most elevated 
and philosophical sense. It is, as regards that 
conception, unique and unsurpassed by any work 
of art, ancient or modern. The whole is, as it 
were, a picture in motion—save the middle, the 
destruction of the high priesthood of Israel, which, 
forming the centre of the Old Testamental state, 
had to perish to give life and substance to Chris- 
tianity. ‘The destruction of Jerusalem is com- 
pleted in that of the priesthood, and that priest- 
hood has merited the divine punishment by volun- 
tarily disbelieving the new doctrine taught by our 
Saviour and foretold in their own books by their 
prophets. 

The high priest is represented in the moment in 
which, having slain his children, he is determined 
to plunge the dagger in his own breast. His wife 
seizes his right arm to guide the deadly weapon to 
her own bosom. His dying children are still 
clinging to him, and the Levites, whose psalms 
have become mute, lie with broken harps and 
utensils of the temple, also bleeding and dying at 
his feet. The group of the ‘‘ wandering Jew” 
pursued by demons is in itself a master-piece. 
The demons are not, as in some of the paintings 
of the Flemish school, unnatural grimaces, forms 
that have no reality in time and space, but human 
figures with demoniac expressions. The artist is 
too much of a philosopher not to comprehend, as 
Goethe did in his Faust, that demons, like angels, 
must partake of the human form, and that the 
mind, which speaks through. them, communicates 
with the light of heaven or with eternal darkness. 
The impression produced by these demons in hu- 
man forms is far deeper and more lasting than any 
borrowed merely from the terrors of fancy, and 
does not disturb the harmony of the design. 

_ The effect of the whole picture of Kaulbach on 
the mind of the beholder is tranquilizing. In the 
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midst of the terrible destruction—the awful judg-— 
ment of God which it represents—there is mercy 
and salvation. It is not a wild, ruthless, human’ 
power, which devotes Zion to an everlasting ruin; 
for high above the conquering Titus and his legions 
are enthroned the prophets which predicted her 
doom—he is but an instrument in the hands of 
Providence. Her fate depends on an avenging yet 
merciful God, who, while he smites the — 
(the high-priest and his Levites in the centre 
picture, ) saves those who believe on and put | 
trust in Him. The light which rose in demain. 
does not perish in the storm; young Christianity 
is saved from the flame, and tranquilly, under the 
guidance of angels, withdraws from the city which 
must perish, to spread the new faith in distant 
climes. Of this last conception I send you here 
the outlines, which, perhaps, you may give as an’ 
artistical appendix to the readers of the magazine. 
The artist has, in this group, united the whole 
transition from the infant at its mother’s to 
the venerable old man—the whole generation be- 
lieving in the Saviour of the world. The pe 
the Lord dwelleth on the countenances of 1 
wanderers, who are no fugitives, for they are 
tected by His holy angels, who, in their 
uphold the covenant of the New T ~ 
cup which Christ shared with his apostles. ‘The 
serene calm which pervades this group contrasts 
beneficially with the scene of death, murder and 
destruction which forms the main character of the: 
picture, and is even depicted in the quiet browsing 
of the beasts of burthen that carry the women. 
All are guided by a superior power; the scene of 
death and terror passes by them 
to the Christian is but the beginning of another 
life. But the artist has yet given expression to 
another idea. The little ones on the wayside, 
who, on their knees, implore the blessed wanderers: 
to be taken along, are kindly received by a child 
of the saved, which is bending down to them, 
while the kind regards of one of the 
angels assure them that all who have faith shall be P 
saved, and that the Lord did not in vain say, “Let , 
the little ones come unto me, for theirs 4 is the ki 
dom of Heaven.’? 4 
Now, although it is impossible to pranoe 
picture any more than a piece of music, yet I 
flatter myself I have at least conveyed an idea 
of its design, which is by far more vast and philo- 
sophically correct than any composition I am ac- 
quainted with, Leonardo’s “Last Supper,” I lichel — 
Angelo’s frescoes in the Sixtinian Chapel, an 
Raphael’s stanzas and cartoons not excepted 
deep current of Christian enthusiasm and Gern 
philosophy runs through the whole, reflect 
only the artist’s mind, but awakening a chi 
thoughts at once beautiful and sublime. 
The second great picture which is now » 
process of painting, is Horace Vernet’s “ Conqu 
of Imalah.”” Horace Vernet is, beyond all 
the greatest genre painter that France: ¢ 
duced. He does not in his battles introduc: 
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or two great personages, appearing in a favourable 
moment at the proscenium, but the real strife of 
contending nations, in which the meanest individual 
takes his share. He is, par excellence, a demo- 
cratic painter, and as such speaks to the masses. 
His new work will far outvalue the ‘‘ Conquest of 
Constantine.» It is not a common slaughter of 
human beings; it represents the interior household 
of an Arab prince, the inmates of his harem in 
flight and confusion, Another difficult problem 
which he has proposed to himself, is the attack of 
a squadron of light cavalry, not in profile, as they 
are usually represented in battle, but in full front 
with drawn swords—a task of the difficulty of 
‘which I leave your readers to judge. All the pro- 
minent personages in the picture are portraits, and 
‘the whole will doubtless be the crowning piece of 
the great French master. He is from early in the 
morning till sunset occupied with it, and receives 
in his atelier the visits of the king, the members 
of his cabinet, and other persons of the highest 
distinction. The picture is destined for the Na- 
tional Gallery of Versailles. It is remarkable that 
Vernet inherited his great talent from his father 
and grandfather, and that his daughter, who is 
married to Mr. Paul de Laroche, also an eminent 
painter, possesses likewise a portion of that heredi- 


tary talent. With the exception of the portraits 
introduced in his compositions, Horace Vernet 
paints no portraits. But his daughter he painted 
more than thirty times, from her cradle to her 
womanhood, and these portraits form the only 
ornament to his drawing-room. 

Of statuary I can only say, I am afraid the art 
is degenerating from its frequent abuse. In addi- 
tion to the great poets and composers, statues are 
now in the process of erection for the various tor- 
mentors of mankind — Tilly, the commander of 
the Bavarian army, whose terrible sacking and 
burning of Magdeburg is still annually commemo- 
rated by the inhabitants of that city as a day of 
humiliation and prayer. The statue of Charles 
IV. is to be erected in Prague, one of William IV. 
(good old soul!) in London, and no doubt a few 
Prussian and Russian generals will close the rear. 
On the other hand, the monuments of Goethe, 
Beethoven, Mozart, &c., are offsets to this de- 
grading apotheosis of mere men of accident, who 
have no other than a genealogical existence in his- 
tory. The statue of Goethe, the Jupiter tonans 
of modern poetry, has not yet been placed on its 
pedestal; and the bones of Mozart could not be 
found, because his widow (unfortunate woman!) 
forgot the place where they were buried. 


AOD III 


TO A PIECE OF STALACTITE 


, pe FROM THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


> Recorp of a time gone by, 
Who can tell what thou hast seen? 
Changes in the earth and sky— 
- Winter’s blight and Summer’s green! 
Heard’st thou that wild shout sublime, 
ad When, with one eternal dash, 
= The prisoned waters burst on Time, 
With their deeply stunning crash? 


Sawest the rainbow’s gorgeous arch 
_ Thrown above his frosty brow, 
When the Monarch in his march 
. Shook the firm-built earth below? 
| _Heard’st the water-spirit’s shriek? 
_* Heard’st the Ocean’s “thunder dram?” 
Heard the sea its welcome speak, 
“Come, bold Niagara, come?” 


> inet the first low wail of wo, 

When the stern, proud Indian wife 

“Shot that gulf in birch canoe 

> _And saved her honour—lost her life ?* 

ft -Sawest the first wild lightning’s gleam, 
‘Over that sheet with sulphurous glare, 

- While the genius of the stream 
“Seemed to hurtle in the air? 


oo meee ‘Baweestihie mpizie hold their feast 


On that broad, flat “Table rock,” 


BY DR. JOHN C. M’CABE. 


While the billows (foamed like yeast) 
Back their revels seemed to mock? 

Who cai tell what thou hast heard? 
Who can tell what thou hast seen? 

Sounds that mortal man hath feared— 
Sights that better ne’er had been! 


Visions of unreal things; 
Eyes all glaring, stony, wild; 
Rustling of dark, brooding wings; 
Sacrifices all defiled: 
Hellish midnight orgies there, 
Lighted by the phosphor gloom— 
While spirits to the feast repair, 
Sheeted spectres from the tomb! 


There they revel till the dawn 
Flushes in the distant east; 
One elfin shout—the crew are gone— 
Ghost-revelers from a Godless feast! 
But no—this is my fancy all, 
Lone fragment from that spot/sublime, 
Where billows back to billows call, 
Pealing their everlasting chime! 


* I have seen somewhere, I think, an account of an 
Indian woman who, to save her honour from the assault 
of a British officer, threw herself into a canoe, paddled 
into the current, and was carried over the falls, 


THE LAKES OF SCOTLAND. 


BY THEO. LEDYARD CUYLER. 


ACH of the 
Kingdoms” has its lakes. 
Treland has its beautiful 
‘* Lakes of Killarney.” In 
England are the lakes of 
Westmoreland, world- 
known not less for their 
exquisite beauty than for 
being haunted by such 
spirits of song as Words- 
worth, Hemans, Southey and Coleridge. Scotland 
has a score of clustering lakes, of all sizes, from 
Loch Lomond, thirty miles in length, down to that 
little shellful of water which, by courtesy, is de- 
nominated Lake Achray. It is difficult to draw 
any comparison between these several groups. 
The Irish lakes, perhaps, have more of the soft, 
quiet beauty of unbroken nature. The English 
have more of the artificial beauties of cultivated 
banks; the Scotch are remarkable for their rude 
and picturesque wildness. 

The trip to the lakes front Edinburgh is a de- 
lightful one, and carries you through some of the 
most interesting places in the history of Scotland. 
A little way from Edinburgh the cars whirl you 
past the ruins of Linlithgow Palace, once a splen- 
did structure, now entirely deserted. Here that 
most unfortunate of women, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
was born. The room is still remaining in which 
she first saw the light. When her. father heard 
of the birth of this daughter on his death-bed, he 
mournfully replied, ‘‘ The crown came with a lass, 
and it will go with a lass,” and turned his face to 
the wall and expired.’ Falkirk, celebrated for the 
important battle fought here between Edward I. 
and the heroic Wallace, is just beyond; and near 
the town is Castle Carey, well known for the 
popular song by Macneill of ‘‘ Mary of Castle 
Carey.” From aneighbouring height you may see, 
on a dark night, the glaring lights and hear the 
roaring furnaces and hammers of the Carron 
Foundries, the most extensive iron works in the 
world. Here all kinds of cast-iron articles are 
made, from a forty-two pounder to a garden rake. 
All day and all night they are in operation, and 
around their roaring furnace-fires there are congre- 
gated the same wild, spectral objects, begrimed 
with soot and smoke, moving about among the 
sulphurous vapours like demons of the pit, that are 
to be found in these mighty prison-houses of Mam- 
mon all over the land. 

_If tradition is to be believed, the neighbourhood 
of Falkirk is the scene of the beautiful tale of 
“Gill Morrice.” Lord Benard’s castle is said to 
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have overhung the waters of Carron, and » burr 
in the immediate vicinity bears the name the 
unfortunate earl. This beautiful ballad furnished 
the Rev. Mr. Horne with the aire 
celebrated tragedy of ‘‘Douglas.” By the ' 
there is a bit of literary tradition connected 1 

this tragedy worth remembering, which my read- 
ers will pardon me for introducing here. The 
rehearsal took place in the lodgings of Mrs. Ward, 
in the Cannongate of Edinburgh, and before 

of the most distinguished literary characters of 
Scotland, such as Lord Kames, Lord : 
and Lord Elibank. Nor were the pe! ers 
illustrious. Dr, Robertson played Randolph; 4 
historian Hume played Glenalvon; the 
played Douglas; Dr. Adam Ferguson 
Lady Randolph; and Anna, the maid, was enacted 
by that precise, old rhetorical prude, Dr. = 
author of the ‘‘ Elements!” Never had any 
rary production such sponsors to stand at its -christ- 
ening. 

I have no time to linger at Stirling and Bannock- 
burn, and the hundred other hallowed places which 
rise before you at every step through this | > 
and we will hasten on to the more 
neighbourhood of the lakes. Soon afier 
Callender, our driver pointed out a bit of veh 
meadow-ground on our left, and asked us if we 
had never heard of that spot? It was Lanrick 
mead. ” 


“The muster-place be Lanrick mead, 
Speed with the signal, Malise, speed!” 


We were now in the midst of the scene of te 
Lady of the Lake. Our carriage rumbled 
little stone bridge—that was the “Brigg ¥ es 
where 


nei 


jit 


“The hondmost horseman rode alone,” or 


From the summit of an eminence near ‘this far- 
famed brigg, there burst upon our sight a sudde: 
and wide prospect of the windings of the rive 
issues from Loch Achray, with that sweet 
itself in front. The gently rolling river pur: 
its serpentine course through an extensive mea¢ 
at the west end of the lake is the deligh 
of Ackray, belonging to the Duke of Me 
level field in contrast with the rugged m 
which surround it. From this emine 


Scotch mountains are generally b 
tree to break their dreary outline. © 
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pee cate! ent of unbroken heather, two or 
or te ddidkiiodl When this plant is covered 
with its delicate lilac covered blossoms, the moun- 
tains have a light picturesque aspect, which gives 
them more favour in the eyes of an American, who 
is accustomed to the varied hues of forest trees 
clear up to the summits of our mountain ranges. 
For this reason, most of our countrymen are griev- 
ously disappointed with Scotch highland scenery. 
& Nat the western extremity of Loch Achray is the 
of Archean O’Crachan, where guides and 
mn may be found for the voyoge of Loch 
ne. This little inn, made of logs and covered 
_over with ivy, we found full to overflowing of 
lionable® visitors to the lakes, and we ‘had to 
content ours with the Saratoga luxuries of bad 
e nce, crowded tables, and siz in a room at 
ht. Whole droves of romantic tourists, in 
ngarry caps and Glasgow shawls, with forlorn 
looking damsels on their arms, came toiling up 
“from the lake at night, and begged hard for a lodg- 
but allin vain. The bustling landlady told 
p n she: “« was owre full already, and they must 
"gang on to Callender.” 
The next morning we went down to the lake, 
with a troop of porters carrying our lug- 
= on their backs. Between the inn and the 
. famous Trosachs, or bristled territory. 
possible to give any definite idea of this 
r region. It is covered with a multitude of 
cones or peaks, from twenty to one hundred 
_ feet in height, which are densely wooded with 
_ evergreens ; and among the deep recesses between, 
ire ‘old trees with mossy trunks, and gnarled limbs 
F re ‘crooked like arms :’? 


vue 
Ty So 
. 
‘ 


‘wandzpas wild, the whole might seem 
: me scenery of a fairy dream.” 


oi st 
& walk of of a mile brought us to the lake. This 
Place is famous for its echoes. A fat, old squire, 
- a whole bevy of romping girls about him, 
pped before us every now and then, and with 
, shouted to the top of his voice, while 
r jades ceased their clatter and laughing 
ng enough to Tieton to the echo. One of these 
“hoydens was as fair ‘a specimen of Scotch beauty 
‘as the heroine of “‘ Waverley.” Like her, she 
eyes as blue as the faity flax,’’ with a pro- 


at Mas 


tiie * 
as 


on the surging reef, 
ed the long ng night at the ocean's will, 


ng will bring relief. 
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fusion of hair of paley gold, and a skin like the 
snow of her own mountains in whiteness. Yet 
she had not a pallid cast of countenance, and her 
features had the most lively expression. Her 
complexion, though not florid, was so pure as to 
seem transparent; and her elegant form and inde- 
scribably easy manners proved her to belong to 
the higher ranks of her countrywomen. 

This troop of damsels, with some score of other 
travellers, an American friend and myself, two 
London cockneys, four stout Gaelic boatmen, with 
all our baggage, were thrust pell mell into a row 
boat no more than eight or ten yards in length, and 
we pushed out into Loch Katrine. wu 

This, the most beautiful of the Scotch lakes, is 
about ten miles in length, and from one to two in 
breadth. Its waters are remarkably clear. On 
our right, as we were rowed along the narrow ex- 
tremity of the lake, was ‘‘ Benledi,’’ three thou- 
sand feet in height ;— 


“ While on the north, through middle air, 
Ben An heaves high his forehead bare.” 


As we came round a low promontory, we saw 
Ellen’s Isle, known to all the readers of Scott’s 
beautiful poem. On this island, no more than a 
few feet in diameter, Lord Willoughby d’Eresby 
erected.a grotto similar to the one described by 
the poet; but it was unfortunately burned to the 
ground about five years ago. Our sail down the 
lake was charming. With the flying clouds and 
mist hurrying along the face of the heavens, a 
striking diversity of light and shade was given to 
the landscape, and a new sublimity was added to 
the gigantic forms of the mountains. From the 
inaccessible clefts of the rocks came the melodious 
harmony of birds; the sheep and wild goats were 
clambering among the loftiest pinnacles; the wild 
fowl were perched along the banks and skimmed 
before us on the face of the water. Over all, the 
genius of Scorr had thrown the charm of poetic 
association, and peopled every nook with beautiful 
creatures of the imagination. Imposing and grand 
as is the natural world, the genius of the magician 
has thrown around it that witchery which belongs 
so peculiarly to the 


“Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, | 
Land of the mountain and the flood.” vet 


When vain are the efforts of love and of art—_ ; 


7 peace may be found in the grave. i 
‘There's hope for the loved one lost, ‘i 

‘That again on the shores of Heaven pre 
Will find her among that red host 


Through pity. and love ey —G. B. we ¥ 
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SCENA IV.—THE MORO BAY. Alone along the lomas proudly pu 
Ha! thou art sad pertinent im 
But in thy silence I can read their doom. 
Name, nation, all, have passed into 
The tomb? No—no; they have not 


: 
$ 
Loans the lone wave the golden sun, declining 
Along that sea whose crystal waters epan 
The isles of Ind, its broad blue billow lining 
Yaa fair ap as ears pencil can | To tell that they were once and now 
lect upon the naked canvas never! The golden light grows we 
f And though less bright those parting sunbeams quiver, In pee 3 pe bis coh nk wees 
Their mellowed light is lovelier than ever, “So sets the sun-o’er Cuba, with a smile, — ay 
; : 
| 


Flashing on foam, and glancing through the azure The sweetest that he sheds upon this lovely 
On many a pearl, on many a priceless treasure :— 


Upon the wave now rests his lower limb, 
And many a thoughtful eye is tarned on him; 
From terraced roof above the noisy town, 
The Spanish maiden watches him go down, 
And joy now glistens in her liquid eye, 
For sunset brings the masquing hour nigh; 
Through loophole barred in yonder battlement, Guards the entrance of the strait: 
‘Where darkly frowns the Moro’s mountain wall, And mattering, “it must be late,” 
There’s many an eye in weary watching bent, Nerves anew his weary limb— 
There’s many a sigh (alas! too idly spent) 4 With sinewy pull against the deep, a 


* . . . ae 
Slowly steering for the shore, 
Toughly toilingathisoar, = 
Homeward pulls the pescador; 
Turning, roams his fierce dark eye, ; 
Where, against the southern sky, 
Castle Moro, looming high, * 


From pinioned captive, pining in his thrall! Makes the light barqueta leap. 
gg = saa that his fetters gall, Sb redld, telliwacds pase 
scene upon the distant sea, Hoarsely chide in passing him. ~ 
‘may to his memory recall He’s thinking of the masquerade, 
me happy thought of days when he was free— In the Faris La Raha 
4 that fits his haggard eye the burning tear, Perchance or the #iid _ 
+ jango rade— 
- ‘The first that he has shed for many a year:— “4 
es—he moves—alas! the prompting steel Or, haply, "is 9. daxk-eyeg atte a " 
At ei him how his fetters feel, Nerve Oe ee ae bloga? my 
ly calls him back to slavery; 
he could tell how feels it to be free ! By the Moro’s frowning wall, — 
oy S pacing on the serried wall, Tn the shadow dark and deep, 
Le Iedors feet the burnished carbine fall, Soon the dripping oar blades fall, — 
And} g down upon the busy bay, Breaking on the sentry’s sleep— = we ss y, . 
ms to himself some Andalusian lay ; Waking, from the giddy height, = 
gazing on the banner broad and gay, Growls the watchword of the night. ed 
‘1s out the wonted words, “ Viva el rey!” “Viva!” uttered only once— Ke ei 
“Bak on the hills that skirt this southern town, “ Viva!” is the quick response. i pe 
‘A thousand dark eyes beam from faces brown— Now with lighter heart andoar, 
»Tis they that joy to see the sun go down. Onward pulls the pescador; ot 3 
‘The muleteer, mounting homeward turns his face, Leaves La Punta on the rj ~e eae 
And goads his laden mule to quicker pace ; Sweeps intothe openbay. 


Many a burning, beacon light, ‘ 


'e 


” ‘The weary slave, from out the fields of cane, 
A moment glances at the far free main, 
And sighs as he bethinks him of his chain;— 
Short-lived and silent is his mental pain, Onward—on, with sinewy pull, 


Quivering on his gladdened si 
Tells him where the vessels 


Jy r 
For stopping ere the first sad thought is gone, Past the black and frowmng hull, 
He gazes sphirnniap is sovind setting sun, , ' Steers he still his lade ee 
Blessing the herald of his labour done! - : Till, within the s! dark 
bok a Bozal, who knows not yet to pray, Of the mangroves on | 
sof his wife and children far aways. Rests his weuried arm a1 | 
pelea rade kriial b by Loango bay. \ 
re are they, that mild and gentle race, Hardly had the ast faint . 
Died upon the distant flood, 
Ere a voice the stillness 


saten ane Se ae 
Issuing from th 
Close by the barquet 
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“You, Gaspardo?” “Si senor!” 
eG “ating by the guava grove, 
tme. Muffle well your oar ; 
” Closely hug the shaded shore— 
~ Ne’er was caution needed more ;— 
‘To-night will crown or cross my love! 
You will not fail? Pll trust to thee.” 
“You may, good captain—fear not me.” 


7 


“Good night, Gaspard.” “Good night, senor.” 
They part, and in a moment more, 
_ The fisher bends upon his oar, 
The cavalier hath sought the town; 
And on a loue and voiceless shore 
The cold clear moon is looking down. 


_ SCENA V.—THE MASQUERADE. 


‘ r me !—night is turned to day ; 
streets are filled with masquers gay; 
" ‘The salas ring with revelry, 
And there is not a sign of sadness— 
' Fortis a night of festival, : 
Of phantasie and fancy ball :— 
The merry town is masquing all, 
As though they sought to mimic madness, 


Nor seek in vain—the town is mad 
With riot, revel, passions bad; 
_ And though each eye is glistening glad, 
*Tis then the sou! sins—not in sorrow. 
"Why should they care? The priest will shrive 

Their souls, and sweet indulgence give. 

_ Then be their motto, “ Live to live,” 

Nor let to-day wait on to-morrow. 


There’s laughter ringing on the air, 
_ And music melting everywhere, 
_ And lovely lips of ladies fair 
‘Their jew @esprits on all sides flinging ; 
_ And yet, behind that smiling shroud, 
Should they but breathe their thoughts aloud, 
- Are hearts with anguish deeply ploughed, 
And sad remorse aye sharply stinging. 


_ Bad passions rule the revel now ; 
-"Phere’s lust upon that lovely brow; 

_ There’s liaison in that low bow— 

See! to the house of shame they’re wending! 
: There’s treachery in that fair smile ; 

In yon dark eye is deadly guile, 

‘Luring its victim to despoil — 

See! to the house of game they’re tending! 


_ The lashing of the billiard ball, 
rattling of the dice, the fall, 
“The gamester’s oft-repeated call, 
* “Are heard from open salons ringing. 
» ‘The nasty word, the answer “ No!” 
“The oath, the knife, the deadly blow— 
_ The bleeding victim lying low, 
¥ eas blood from his bosom springing. 


, _ Three i » murdered bodies found loday, 

wee sre in their blood congealed they lay, 

Jannehed into eternity, - 

| wounds by curs’d assassins given, 
asbrift from Priest or fray, 
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The Havanero cares not this; 

He only thinks of present bliss— 

The fair Cubana’s love and kiss, . 
The star that steers him on to pleasure. 

The masquing ball is just began— 

See how the crowd is rolling on. 

Tn that gay crowd let us make one, 


And dance with some fair girl a measure. 
* * * * * * * 


Like suns, the blazing chandeliers 
Fling abroad their gushing light; 
Darkness now as day appears— 
Who would not be gay to-night? 
Mildly now the music melts, 
Now it fills the quivering air; 
In the soft, voluptuous waltz, 
Forms are cireling every where. 
Many a heart is wildly beating, 
Many 2 lip is love repeating, 
Bold beneath the burning glance 
Of dark-eyed maiden in the dance— 
Oh, it is a glorious sight, 


. The merry masquerade to-night! 


In the soft and sombre shade » 
Of a marble colonnade, 

Stand a maiden and her lover. 
Tis not easy to discover, 
Through the domino’s disguise, 
The owner of those brilliant eyes. 
Let us draw a little nearer— 
Honour no restraint may prove— 
Since it is so sweet to hear her 
Lisp the burning words of love. 


Ha! they see us! 
See her starting— 
List! * Adios!” 
They are parting— 
* * * * * *- * 
Each hath gone alone and single, 
With the masquing crowd to mingle. 
But before they left the shade 
Of the marble colonnade, 
Heard you what the lover said* 


When the crescent is crossing the edge of the sky, 

Then fear not, Juana, my boat shall be nigh. 

Waich for my signal the waters o’er, 

In the shade of the palms on the eastern shore. 

Have caution, Juana, and this night will free us— 

May the virgin protect thee, sweet angel—Adios !” 
* * * * * * * 


SCENA VL—THE ELOPEMENT. 


Sweetly smiling on the town, 
Slowly sinks the crescent down; 
Shadows now loom longer, deeper; * 

Hum and horrid shouts are hushed. d 

Many a cheek of lovely sleeper, = 

Still by passion’s fire flushed, *. 
Kisses the deelining ray— J ik 

Seeming sad, it cannot stay v2 
To lengthen out such sweet delay. 


Ha! who is she that woos not sleep, 
Nor yet hath sought her silken pillow ? ‘ 
From yonder lattice dark eyes keep 


Love's voiceless vigil o’er the billow. * 
Who looks so longing on the water? 
Tis Lord Zavala’s lovely daughter! 


How sweetly silent is the hour! 

The very aspen, motionless, 

Hath ceased to woo the wind’s caress, 

And droops above the darkling bower. 

The dew is nestling on the flower 

As though it wept;—to dry that tear, 

The land-breeze soon will revel here : 

Already its soft hum is near— 
Coming laden from the grove, 
Where it hath been glad to rove, 

Fanning flowers, that it might bear 

The perfume of the ravished blossom 

Across the ocean’s purple bosom. 


_ The mock-bird on the mango’s limb— 
There's none in song can rival him— 
‘So loudly breathes his mimic note, 
Half waked, the sleeping zopilote 
Looks if the day-star in the east 
Bids him begin his carrion feast. 

Bat there’s no life upon the bay— 

It cannot yet be break of day! 

Close to his mate the vulture creeps, 
Half droops his sable wing and sleeps. 


The mock-bird still his varied song 
Flings o’er the forest loud and long; 
‘While other songsters all are sleeping, 
Birds of the sunbeam and the day, 
-. Through the lone night his liberal lay 
__ Ingolden groves is revel keeping, 
ei! many a wild and winning tale 
Nae on the glade ere morning pale ; 
4 ne through the grove sweet voices float, 
¥ In many a soft, voluptuous note, 
The loves of the lone nightingale. 


: ‘List! how sweetly he is singing— 
_ Echoes o’er the city ringing, 
‘To its turrets cleaving, clinging. 
‘He mimics now his songster queen, 
\¢ prima donna of the grove— 
the borrowed notes between, 
‘He pours the soft appeals of love; 
‘mocks the boding pelican, 
Micoaiean lone lagoon; » 
he mimics the moan and the plaintive groan 
_ From the distant baracoon : 
For the slaver has landed his buitos at even, 
And the poor Bozal who has suffered so long, 
Cramped up in the slave hold and hid from heaven, 
Half stifled and stiffened by stench and throng, 
Though his bolts have been drawn and his fetters riven, 
aches with the wounds of the chain and the thong. 
Poor victim, he only knows half of his wrong; 
And his pangs spring not from his body’s pain, 
For he fancies still that the savage men, 
have torn from home, from his, Quillimane, 
‘ill but fi fatten him now in this human pen 
For their cannibal feast—and he groans again ; 
‘That groan rings e’en to the vieeroy’s wall— 
“You can hear it standing in his portal ! 
‘From his roof, by the light of the midnight moon, 
"You may see the dark walls of the baracoon! _ 
Fee groan not awake thee? 
: gre: fem eee oon: no terror now shake 
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Sleep on, Lord Za: joundly : 
Ere you wake, a thy Apel 


Round yonder point, vinse unta’ 
Flings its shadow afar on the sleeping 
When the moon looks her last on the 
An oar-boat wil! break on the wave to-ni 
And many a nameless night before, _ \« 
Along in the shade of the silent shore, 
That boatman hath stolen with muflled oar. 
It is not the first—it will be the last—_ 
For the promise is plighted, the 
The barqueta to-night will return with 
For the lovers have wearied at bidding slow 
Of had they met in the almond grove, 
Oft had they listened the language of so 
Pare as the stars that were watching above 
But morn would come, and but lovers ¢ 
How wild is the sound of the s ora haa 
It was aye unwelcome, and ever fell, 
Sad as the knell of a funeral bell. _ 


They have bargained to bid that «farewell no 
And yon flashing eye, from the lattice 
Now scans the dark shadows along the shore, 
Impatiently wishing the hour ‘nigh. 

“ When the crescent is crossing the edge of 
And wantons her limb in the pure, purple water, 
Then look for the flash of the feathered oar, 
In the palm-trees’ shade on the eastern shore.’ 
Sleep on, Lord Zavala, thy beauteous 

Is waiting that signal, nor wafts thee a sigh. 
Dream, despot, of what thou hast yesterday 
“That she weds not unless with Castilian 
Ere the sun of aa has sought the b 
With a poor cavallero who owns but his 
She shall rivet a bond but by death to va 


“Oh, when will set yon crescent cold, 


So slowly sinking to the sea? Ve ti 
Mother of God!—a cloud hath rolled 
Across her light—I cannot see! 


Nuestra senora—pity me!” 
Fear not, maid, the cloud hah passed 
The moon is on the wave at last! 


Down upon the sleepingsea 
At last—and yonder flashing light! pee Lay 
“The signal !—yes! ‘la beste as ew 
A steed is standing by the tree, 2» 
With foaming bit and harness bright} r y bey 
Hark, an oar blade lightly lashing Agr 
In the water—brightly ‘flashing! yd 
Swift through the mangrove shade cleavi 
The shallop is bounding far out on the bay; ee nf 
And the maid sees her track on the fie: 

One lingering look from the | ¢ 
A passing prayer at the vegataines i 
One kiss to the robes of the saint 
Now fear not, San Rosa, Sete 


So light on the stairway her footsteps 
Still slumbers her maid in the si 
So light is her foot on the marble 
She baffles the bloodhound 8 
One bay from him and her flight 

She crosses the Quadra, the 
She hath gained the one BI 
She glides among roses half fol 
And so softly her footsteps fally : 
That the dew still reposes, 
The shallop by this should have 1 


rw 
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She stops by the stem of a plantain tree; 
rf A moment she scans the darkling sea :— 
There’s a rushing sound through the sleeping billow— 
A boat hath shot out from the shade of a willow; b 
It makes for the garden; it strikes the rock— 
1 The maiden starts at the sudden shock— 
Then follows a sound of falling feet, 
As though one leaped over the garden wall; 
And now those footsteps nearer fall— 
And why does her bosom so wildly beat? 
And why like a fawn does she tremble and start? 
e She is meeting the hero of her young heart. 


She fears for him, who life and limb 
Hath periled to make her his own, alone, 
And she thinks of him, whose cup to the brim 
Will be filled with vengeance to find her gone; 
Whose curses wild, 
On his dutiless child, % 
Shall be heaped when he finds her false and fled ; 
And vengeance dread 
On her lover’s head,— 
_ And a frantic father shall wish her dead. 


No wonder then that the peerless beauty, 

Thus placed on the threshold of love and duty, 
Sould fear for the future—should tremble and start: 
She is plucking the parent from out her heart. 


She fears no more— around her now 

She feels her lover’s arm caressing; 

His lip is on her pallid brow 

In wildest kisses clinging, pressing. 

* * * * * * * 

“There is no time for love’s delay, 

Though thus forever could J stay; 

But there is danger on the way, 

We could not shun, once broke the day— 

Darkness is over all the bay, 

Then come, sweet love, let us away!” 


The moon hath gone behind the water; 
All now is darkness—bnt to-morrow 
Shall light a scene of wildest sorrow— 
A father frantic for his daughter. 
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(To be continued.) 
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s THE LILY AND THE SUNBEAM. 

; BY HELEN MATTHEWS. 

i ‘Waene the clear lake revealed its silvery crest, Pure and unsullied yet by human breath, 

, € moonbeams glittered o’er its azure breast, The sun majestic climbed the gilded wave— 

A sea-god bursting from his ocean cave! 


reathing sweet odours from her dewy bed: 
Her pensive leaves drooped o’er the star-lit wave, 
‘Seeming to wear the trembling beam it gave; 
Then softly rose to meet the amorous wind, 
_ That left the breath of many a flower behind! 
‘The fire-fly lingered on her slender stem, 
resplendent like some fairy gem— 
While the pure flower, as the dew-crowned queen, 
‘Waved in calm beauty o’er the tranquil scene! 
Ah! never could the starry lake's cold kiss 
‘Thrill the bright lily queen with thoughts of bliss; 
Nor could the fragrant breeze one sigh impart, 
‘Whose, genial power might warm the frozen heart; 
2 , Pacdes white leaves the dew-drops seemed to shine, 
of innocence on Virtue’s shrine! 
t ‘who would linger out this weary life, 
all its many scenes of woe and strife, 
nout one gleam of love, one cherished form 
‘ __ To feed the thoughts, and cling to ’mid the storm? 
Life without love ’s a desert of despair— 
Awinty blast of cold and cheerless air— 
e ary weight, from which we fain would part,— 
s—the starless midnight of the heart! 
hus, s, though the virgin lily bloomed alone, 
e suitors gathered tound her moon-lit throne, 
s shad dreamed of some endearing tie— 
| So ene fea link of sympathy! 
the morn unclosed her beaming eyes, 
red soft lustre from the eastern skies, 
night's jewels from her diadem, 
li ‘hill and vale with many a gem! 
bering flowers their fairy leaves uncurled, 
enact on the waking world! 


2 A graceful lily reared her fragile head, 
] 
! 


e t r appeared the radiant earth— 
e inant, nursed by joy and mirth! 
‘ eze swept o'er the fragrant heath, 


Proudly he flung his rays across the vale, 

While the meek stars retired, all dim and pale! 

One wand’ring sunbeam sought the lily’s bower, 
Kissing the petals of the gentle flower; 

Glowing with light and beauty from above, 

He warmed her frozen heart to life and love ! 

And now no longer pensive and awake, 

The lily drooped upon the placid lake— 

But, fondly turning where the sunbeam lay, 

Her fragrant soul seemed mingled with the ray; 
Whilst he, descending more divinely bright, 

Bathed her pure leaves in sunshine and delight: 

But soon a threat’ning storm rose wild and high! 
The black’ning clonds obscured the radiant sky ! 
The dark-winged tempest, rushing through the air, 
Wrapped the whole earth in desolate despair! 

The faithful lily, shattered by the fray, 

Still sought with anxious glance the fleeting ray, 
That, faint and misty, scarcely pierced the cloud 
Whose envious vapour strove its light to shroud; 
Still, as it feebly lingered in the sky, bg 
The dying lily turned her gaze on high, 

Till the rude whirlwind quenched the flickering beam, 
Like the last faint remembrance of a dream; 
Then—the bruised lily breathed one sorrowing sigh, 
Closed her crushed leaves—and bowed herself to die! 


Fen so with woman—"midst affliction’s storm, 

Her love still lingers round the cherished form; 

In joy and sunshine, misery and grief, 

Her smile revives—her hand still gives relief! 

And when Death’s angel summons him away 

To brighter realms of everlasting day, 

Then, like the lily when the beam grew dim, — 

She bows her head—and meekly dies for him! 
Puwavecrua, Dec. 1844. . 
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HAREM. 


HILST we were all seated 
on the broad, low sofa of the 
harem parlour, one of our, 
hostess’ hallaiks (white Cir- 
© cassian slaves) suddenly en- 
tered the apartment to inform 

— her mistress that Ayesha 
74 Khauum, the lady of the minister of 
finances, had arrived in her araba, at 
the outer door of the selam lik, and sent 


the harem) to say that she was coming 
to pay her a visit. The husband of this 
visitor being superior in rank to that of my hostess, 
this announcement created no small commotion in 
our little circle. 


the sofa; her mother-in 
one of the hallaiks, with directions to give notice 
of the intended visit to her companions, and have 
refreshments ready for the guest. 

All the females present—the only male was the 
little son on the sofa—now arose to our feet, I to 
mine so as to witness the ceremony of reception. 
The hallaiks smoothed down their dresses, let fall 


the long skirts of their anteris, and ran pell mell ; 


down the staircase to the door of the harem, at 
which the khauum was to enter, there forming a 
line on each side of it. Our hostess also hastened 
to the head of the stairs, and had began descend- 
ing them when the door below opened, and the 


thick felt curtain which hung over it was thrown } 


back, and Lady Ayesha Khauum, followed by 
_fernale attendants, entered. Gur hostess’ 

3 all simultaneously made the usual low re- 
verence, viz.: touching their hands to the floor, and 
then carrying them up to their heads. Two of 
them took hold of her feradjee (cloak), two unpin- 
ned her yashmaek (veil) and the fine muslin folds 
which concealed her face and neck, and another 
loosened her antery, so that it fell on the steps and 
trailed behind her, and a sixth gathered the ship- 
ships or over-slippers of the visitors, and put them 
inside the door on the lower step, ready for them 
when they should depart. Our hostess, in the 
mean time, ran down the steps, without any excla- 
mation of pleasure at seeing her guest, stooped 
down and kissed the lower part of her antery, and 
bidding her welcome, took her hand in hers and 
assisted her to ascend the stairs—the hallaiks all 
following with their arms crossed before them on 
their breasts. Our hostess’ mother-in-law and the 
two guests who had arrived before me, saluted the 
khauum by touching their hands to their mouths 
and heads, which she returned by the same move- 

234 : 


in one of the ayvaz (male attendants of | 


inquired for her health, and she likewise inquired 
; were, ‘Guzellik, saghlik,’’—literally, ‘ 


Our hostess immediately raised ; 
her little son from her lap and sat him upright on » 
-law sent her pipe away by ; 


, chases for her hallaiks, and now returning had j 
; called in to ask for their healths; on which s 


ment, and kissed the hand oli the old lady in re- 
spect for her age. : 

Our hostess now led her visitor to the most 
nourable seat on the sofa—that which faced th 
entrance; the mother-in-law sat close beside 
but her daughter-in-law remained standing 
the guest requested her to be seated, when she took 
a seat on the joining angle of the sofa—her pc . 
and movements being evidently intended to show 
the respect which she bore for her guest. — ; 
the khauum was welcomed by all present; each — 


for theirs—the only answers to which questions 
‘Beauty 
and health.’? Inquiries were made for some ladies, 
inmates of her own harem, and her children, but 
none for her husband. She said she had been to 
the bazaar of Broaza for silks, and made some pur- 


was again bid welcome, and thanked for the honor 
she did them. ‘The little son of our hostess a 
this time awoke from a short nap into’ 
had-fallen on the sofa, and without any d 
from his mother, rubbed his eyes and hasten 
kiss the hand of the honoured guest, and 
it on his forehead; she patted him on his" 5 
and asked his mother to let him come and vis it 
little Amin Bey and Mehmed Bey, her two sor 
which was promised. Here one of my 
hallaiks brought in a narguilay, or water 
handed the worm of it to the Khauum ; 
followed with coffee, and the tray, cups an 
boiler held by a third, all covered by a elc 
worked and fringed with gold: Of this r 
ment all partook; none other of the comp 
smoked, except the mother-in-law, who 
her tchibouk, or stick pipe; and after the gi 
finished smoking, one of the hallaiks- p 
her with a richly cut-glass goblet of sherbet, and 
a towel to wipe her lips after drinking it. Fs 
After these preliminaries there was. 
tory conversation about children and f 
of such and such a khauum having bov 
some hallaik, or received one as a 
was tall in stature, and could sew well 
singer, or danced with grace. Inquiry ¥ 
about me; my height recommended me 
to the khauwm’s favour; who invite 
her a visit, and jokingly said that if 
would part with me she would be 
for me as much as ten thousand k 
$550). Of the females who accom 
was a near relative of the k 
on the sofa near the elder lady, but 
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PERUVIAN ROSITA. 
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being hallaiks, they remained on their feet among 
the other white slaves, now and then conversing 
with them in a low tone. 

er remaining, perhaps, for half an. hour, the 
khauum made a sign to her own attendants, and 
they, after disappearing for a few minutes, returned 
dressed in their yashmaek and feradjees, accom- 
panied by two of our hostess’ hallaiks, carrying 
bundles in their hands. These were laid on the 
sofa, and when opened, proved to contain the cloak 
and veils of the two: guests neatly folded up, each 
bundle also containing a Turkish round mirror, 
the backs of which were made of embroidered 
velvet. The stuffs of the two envelopes were each 
different in texture and richness—that of the 
khauum being of crimson shallee worked with 
gold, whilst the other was plain. The khauum 
arose, and, aided by the hallaiks, put on her veil, 
and the lady of the house held up the mirror with 


: 
| 
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her hands before her face ; then she tucked up her 
long anteree,* and one of the hallaiks laid her fe- 
radjee over her shoulders; and turning round, ac- 
companied by her companions, all scampered away 
to the foot of the stairs to call for her carriage, and 
salute her as she departed. The hostess and her 
mother-in-law and ourselves accompanied her to 
the head of the stairs, the former kissing the skirt 
of her feradjee, and the second having her hand 
kissed by the khauum. After she had passed out 
of the harem, I went to the window of the shah- 
nichin, or gaze-bow, to see her enter her araba. 
Besides her coachman, who was a Greek, she was 
attended by a white servant and a black slaye, who. 
aided her and her companions to enter the vehicle, 
and followed after it when it drove off. 
Constantinople, March 1844. M. A. P. B. 


* Anteree is -&@ long dress, worn over the chemise and 
trowsers, with a long trail. 
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“2 ’ PERUVIAN ROSITA.* 


BY D. E. WILSON. 


How fair is thy climate, sweet land of Peru! 

Where rain never fell, and where gales never blew;t 
No lightning or thunder disturbs thy mild sky, 

But sunlight and moonlight alternately vie: 

In thy gay, smiling lap Nature lavishly showers 

Her silver and gold; and her richest of flowers, 
That dying bestow us their health-giving powers. 


vere Aurora looks forth from light curtains of red, 
nd Vesper withdraws to a gold-coloured bed; 
at no gaudy rainbows with tinted plumes fly, 
Since Flora has plucked their bright wings from the sky, 
And sprinkled them over the beautiful flowers, 
i ies distilled by the warm sunny hours, 
And dew like the sparklets that diamond-dust showers. 
pa ns 
po : ‘ 


Tod y daughters the muses and graces resign 
‘musical skill and their beauty divine; 
id and happy the days pass along 


thine and flowers and dancing and song: 

he fair Cora dwelt. and the brave Rolla died, 
shade of Pizarro is still said to glide 

1ce§ that stands near the Rimac’s|] gay side. 


an Rosita! though absent so far, 

not her charms nor her dulcet guitar; 

less fair maid was the pride of Peru, 

of the sun’s vestal virgins so true, 
m, pure and bright as their glorious sun, 
silently loved and adored by each one, 

d to be sacred to heaven alone. 


: by the sun’s glowing vertical heat, 
yed to Rosita’s green, shady retreat; 
to suffer the sun’s burning gaze 
nelting glance of her eyes’ softer rays; 
ghts to that moment still often recur 
the kind look that was beaming from her, 
of beauty she deigned to confer. 


veil and stepped forth from her bower, 


to all eyes like some beautiful flower ; 


= ed 
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And with grace, to which nothing on earth can compare, 
She moved like a sylph that was floating in air: 

Though I often returned with delight to that place, 

And lingered to gaze on her exquisite face, 

Tt had still the same halo of heavenly grace. 


When we sat in her rose-covered arbour alone, 

And her voice and guitar were commingling their tone— 
Round her fingers the cords would all crowd for a kiss, 
Then vibrate and tremble in accents of bliss; 

Like the strains of some magical harp they long dwelt, 
Till the soft, floating cadence my heart seemed to melt, 
That the glance of her eyes might the deeper be felt. 


We met the last time at her beautiful home, 

And she knew *twas to bid her farewell I had come; 

I thought—nay! I hoped she was pensive and sad,— 
Though her sadness could never have rendered me glad: 
But I felt that she sung in a holier strain, 

And she spoke of our meeting in heaven again i— 

She was doomed in a convent till death to remain. 


There’s a moment in life that is always most bright, 
Which our memory treasures and views with delight; 
Like an oasis set in some wide-spreading waste, *~ 
That our traveling thoughts often run to in haste,— 
And ’tis thus, whether dreaming or waking, I see 
One scene that is ever the brightest to me, 
While around it a wilderness life seems to be. 

- 


= Rosita is pronounced Ro-zée-ter, and is literally Little 
se. 

t Peru is on the South Pacific ‘Ocean, near the Equator, 
and within the mild trade winds that blow constantly from 
the eastward, where the Andes Mountains, twenty thou- 
sand feet high, intercept all the clouds. ¥ 

¢ Remarkable medicinal virtues are found in the plants” 
of Peru. | : 3 

§ The Palace built by Pizarro is in Lima, and many 
persons there say he haunts the room in which he was. 
killed. ; 

|| Rimac is the name of a river running through Lima, 
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THE DEATH BELL. 
POETRY BY “G. M. W.” 
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MUSIC COMPOSED FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, AND DEDICATED TO THE EDITOR net 
BY A. H. COON. nwt here 
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Of fond friends? lips 


tells of the grave, Wherethe wil-- lows wave, 
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“9s ng lines, which first appeared in the Reveille, derive a melancholy interest from the recent = 


e 
q Ae z a oO Ses 8 ae fertile fancy gave occasion to their composition.” (Suggested by “ Phazma’s Spitit B 
7 yi a ev y aes 
3 See al Hark! ‘more faint and still, 3 It tells of the grave, es 
“Uy Than the rippling rill, . Where the willows wave, yi 
: ’ _.. That steals through the woodbine dell, Of fond friends’ lips that quiver, te 
. = mak Or the distant strain, Of an eye that’s hid op te 
nf } e of the shepherd swain, By a leaden lid, > 
‘ed Rings out that weird bell. Of a heart that’s stilled for ever. 


Oh! “tis soft and sad, 


Tis a gentle thing 


q _... Bat it makes me mad, That “ Death Bell’s” ring, 
| ‘< _ Withits tinkling chimes repeating, Like the locust’s song at even; f 
c ihe For it tells of woe Bat its “still small” swell, aa 
7 : That TI soon must know, It sounds the knell 

i Ere its notes shall cease from beating. Of the loved that are fleeting to heaven! 
; or eo 
= en nt DO pee jarisge 

aka 
f - THE GAZELLE OF THE MENAGERIE. 
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é, from thy loved native mountain 
borne thee across the wide sea! 
gush of its cool silvery fountain, 

g breeze, spring with freshness for 
a ad 
< he its mild glory streaming, 
r »;‘from the deep of thy tender black eye— 
l stam from a sepulchre beaming, 
ines: — and in silence to die. 
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ar Palestina hast wandered, 
th kindred at freedom may roam, 

» with hopes of salvation, are pondered, 
mi to his soul reads her Guide-Book for home! 
ed, exiled foot may have passed in its fleetness, 

had in light on his mercy-seat shone ; 
where the lone cpt shed her sweet- 


ice of armies édiiombite and mown. 


‘rigverbed those ancient high places, 
ee and altars were razed, 

otion to show but the traces, 

Jehovah the sacrifice blazed : 


Jooked below.on Samaria’s well; 


Haswras-weenagion Gilboa sounded, 
re the beauty of Israel fell. 


\ ranged where—the ial only o’er him, 
the wilderne compassed around— 
herald came erying before him, 
: nations still spreading its sound? 
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BY Miss H. F. GOULD. 


Thou may’st, too, have breathed where the Kir and the 
Holy— 
The Life of my spirit, the Sun of my day— 
At midnight once kneeled as the meek and the bw 
Where Jesus went up in the mountain to Pray! 


Perhaps thou hast cropped the young flower of Mount 
Tabor, 
Where o’er him the voice in the glory-cloud came, 
Attesting his power unto man from his labour _ 
To give rest and peace in his own sacred name: 
But mighty the thoughts, and like cataract waters, 
That rush to my soul from their fathomless spring, 
At view of aught born where the sons and the daughters 
Of Zion first looked on the face of their King. 


More grateful the shade than the broad tents of Kedar 
To him who from scathed Idumea roams wide, 
To thee may have spread in the patriarch cedar | 

That hoary Libanus wears green on hisside: 
Yet wilder in heart in her wanderings vaguer— 

Though endless in being, more brutalthan thou— 
Deformed to a Moslem, the swart son of Hagar pew 
Hath lurked on thy path but to make thee: asnow. — 
Posteo 


To see thee companion of all 'm surveying, ongsck : 
This strange congregation—base, fierce and rayne 
To know how thine innocent heart is decaying, 
Faint, home-sick and lorn, plants an arrow in mine: 
Thou, beautiful captive, hast none to befriend thee, 
Till death come to darken that soul-touching eye! _ 
For thee Linvoke him; to him I commend thee;— aie ts 
Oh! die, sweet Gazelle, show art ready to die! | 
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EDITORS’ 


“ Every person has a pet,” said the gay Emma Morvin 


to her aunt, who was counseling her not to let her whole 
heart and soul be engrossed with her German studies; 
“and is not mine as good a pet as you could reasonably 
expect me to cherish? Is it not better than to devote my 
whole time to fashion? Remember the conversation of 
the Misses Dover, when they called here yesterday. 
‘Did you ever see such sweet spring hats?’ ‘What an 
elegant stripe that dress is.’ ‘Have you seen my new 
French cape” . ‘I have not been able to get a single pair 
of shoes to fit this year without sending to New York on 
purpose!’ and such is always their theme. Now, who 
can doubt that dress is their pet?” 

And so the young lady ran on, proving that every person 
has a pet; that married ladies make pets of furniture, 
husband, children, and, what is more to be regretted, 
many of the really sensible and excellent will have their 
peteclergyman. But to this last petdom—as Willis would 
call it—the maiden ladies are even more devoted than 
the married, (and most dangerous it is for the petted!) we 
ure sorry to say. 

But not to disparage the pets of others, only to acknow- 
ledge our own, was our intention. The pet subject of the 
iste Book” has always been the improvement of our 
as our readers are well aware. We are the 

of a therough and comprehensive system of 
ition as only means by which woman 
ed to wield her immense moral influence for 
é best good of the world. Every instance of this on- 
rd progress we welcome with pleasure and thankful- 
ne s, and the following communication, from a gentleman 
long and favourably known as the principal of a young 
in this city, cannot fail of interesting our 

. Those who have the Lady’s Book for 1843, will, 
ling to the February number, find, in the Editors’ 
letter from this same gentleman, Rev. C..H. 

Montevideo, in which he gives an interest- 
ount of the school for young ladies established in 
that durk and distant region, by a Mrs. Jenkins, of New 
and now he thus details her new plans for doing 


" “Brisron, R.L, March 4, 1845. 


“Thave just received a letter from our friend, Mrs. 
Jenkins, in whose self-denying and efficient labours at 
Montevideo, South America, you have always evinced a 
most ly interest. Hitherto she has, with wonderful 
perseverance, sustained her school amid the terrors of a 
besieged. city; but—she writes—‘I must give up the estab- 
lishment here for the present. At all events, the con- 
tinuance of the siege and blockade for nearly two years 
has produced such a disastrous state of that it has 
been with the greatest difficulty that I have sustained this 
barden until now—and I can do so no longer.’ 

“Mrs, Jenkins, with the advice of her friends, proposes 
to leave Montevideo for two years, accompanied with 
some six or eight of her interesting pupils, for the purpose 
of superintending their education in this country. When 
peace shall have again returned to that afflicted country, 
“a be enabled to resume her labours. Meantime, 


Ly 


she io deste ata apapnllp iadaade at 
number she will bring on with her, in 
while in this country. Parents who + ] 
manner promote the improvement and 
children, could scarcely place them under the charge of a 
lady better qualified in all respects than Mrs. Jenkins. 
They will, besides, aid in a good degree the cause ; of edu- 
cation and pure religion in one of the most i 
portions of South America. 
“Mrs. Jenkins is now, I Presume, on her passage 
New York. 
“With gratitude for your exwantve’ influence in the 
cause of female improvement, and with great esteem, I 
am your affectionate friend, ‘ C.H. Aupun” 
Since the above letter reached us, we have 
one from Mrs. Jenkins, who pred oe be 
She says— a ia) 
“ With what delight shall I avail myself of all the 1 
sand means of improvement with which [ can 
my dear children in New York, and knowing, as. 
what is needed here to elevate female cha 
confident that, if my designs for them 
effect, a new era will be commenced 
Perhaps I am too sanguiio—79t the pleas 
fully practicable, if, in addition to those It 
here, I can procure the ten more of whom. 
spoken. The superior advantages that I pall be 
give my pupils in the acquisition of re 
may be, with the fact that the school v 
lect, an inducement to extend to 
will bear me out in my plans.” 
May, though favourable to love, 
reputed an unhappy month for marri 
sider it was intended as the season o 
Strew flowers in the pathway of th 
for the redemption of the world from th 
rance and evil, and you will make the m 
omen = your own success in whate’ 
> . * ad 


The pr nae Nature is simplicity: I 
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dours. Nature attracts us to tute’ 
and pleasantness, by | drawing. the 1 
with her sighis and sounds. It is but 
disposed to dazzle, and more rarely | 
astonish. We may find a thousand soft 
for one foaming and thundering cata) 
watch for years the beautiful clouds, a 
white as angels’ wings and radiant as t 
beholding one rise black with the imp 
Why do we not fashion our own tastes b 
of nature, and prefer simplicity to pomp? V 
make so great efforts to dazzle and 1 4 
loved, it is only necessary to be pleasing? 7h 
Green and blue—above, below—n 
and blue! And yet there seems no 
the beauty of the sky and earth. Ibis by 
of the colours, the contrasts, b i nt on 
this fine effect is ees ee the 2 
charming. : 


EDITORS? 


So in the human world, from two motives of action may 
be displayed the perfection of all moral beauty. Love 
to God, pure as the blue, bright heaven—Love to man 
rich as the green, fertile earth—were these displayed in 
all the warmth and feeling of which the purified heart 
is capable, with all the freshness and bounteousness 
which the immortal spirit would prompt, how blessed it 
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We have no room for the following :—‘“ Ellen Gran- 
ville”? “The Drunkard’s Wife, “ Resignation,” “A 
Song,” “Love at First Sight,” “The Loves of the Birds,” 
“A Thrilling Story,” “Spring,” “May Morning,” and 
“Too Late.” 

“Incidents of a Cruise,” by Mrs. J. H.C., is accepted. 

*“Miantonimoh” is not suitable for our “ Book.” 


would be to live! The Academy of Fine Arts will be noticed in our next. 
ur Kes Also, some accounts of our Private Gallery. 

} Correspondents are informed that we decline publish- 
iat Note To CorREsPoNDENTS.—The following articles are ing any article that “has been once printed in a periodical 
et on file for publication when we have room :—“ Parting,” of limited circulation.” We again repeat, that copies 

f “The Last of the Asmoneans,” “Catherine Seaton,” must be kept of all MSS. submitted by new contributors 
Ty i3 
pest “Sabbath on the Hills,” “Twilight Music,” “Lines,” ; as we cannot be responsible for the return of any ani 
bie “Bonjour and Adieu,” and the “ Aims of Life.” 3 sent for publication. 
hid ao ae 
pa! 
as rn " 
as 
ie: ; EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE. 
pas . 
bie ny 
— G. B. Zieber & Co. have published “ Nights of { inestimable value to the farmer. The chemical part of 
] the Table; or, Stories of Aunt Jane and her Friends,” the work is unexampled in minuteness, accuracy and 


by the author of “Clan Albin” and “ Elizabeth de Bruce.” 
This is a delightful collection of stories, forming the third 
volume of the “Home and Traveler’s Library,” a form of 
cheap publication which cannot fail to become exten- 


Appleton & Co., and Mr. George S. Apple- 
shed “The Cross of Christ ; or, Meditations 
and Passion of our Blessed Lord and Saviour,” 
alter Farquhar Hook, D. D., Vicar of Leeds. 
ly devotional book, written under the pres- 
ib yi and well adapted to the cultiva- 
r ‘st ‘religious feelings. It is printed in a novel 
T : fal style. , 
rs. ey & Putnam have published “ awe 


¢ one of the most successful commanders 
_ Every military man should possess it. 
excellent plan to take the entire works of 
eat and the Duke of Wellington, and 
ae of the military maxims of 
“4. commanders. The same thing could 
to the writings of Washing- 

va. directly 


ology and history. In this little volume 

s of years of labour and research con- 
pocket volume, ready for reference. 
jis kind, we look more particularly for 
ss, accuracy in facts and dates. The well- 

acter of the author of this work is an ample 
‘in this respect. We hope this edition (the 


pleton & Co., and Mr. Geo. S. Appleton, 
Meaur Meisel tn: tes vations with 
Physics and Meteorology; or, Chemistry Applied 
t * by J. B. Boussingault, Member of the In- 

France, translated, with an Introduction and 
“Row by poser Law, Agricultorist. This is a work of 


practical utility. The vegetable physiology is beautifully 
written and full of interest. The treatise on manures 
will, however, be considered by most farmers as the most 


' valuable portion of the book. ‘The rotation of crops and 


the economy of the animals attached to a farm constitute 
avery important part, however, and these subjects will 
be regarded with great interest in this country. The 
meteorological considerations will furnish the farmer 
with a sort of perpetual almanac, so far as the relation of 
temperature and weather with agriculture are concerned. 

Simultaneously with the above-mentioned work, the 
same publishers issued, “ Stable Economy: a Treatise on 
the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, Groom- 
ing, Feeding, Watering and Working,” by John Stewart, 
Veterinary Surgeon, with Notes and Additions by A. B. 
Allen, editor of the American Agriculturist. Thisis what 
it professes to be—a treatise—a complete and thorough 
work on the subject of horses, their management aud 
uses. It covers the whole ground, and leaves nothing to 
be desired for the purposes it hasin view. As a manual 
of reference, itis invaluable. There are many engravings 
introduced, to show the proper forms of stalls and stables, 
hay racks, horse shoes, head gear, &c., which add greatly 
to the value of the work. 

Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have published “The Memento: 
a Gift of Friendship,” edited by C. W. Everest. This is 
a beautiful book, to which the contributions of some of the 
most popular writers in America give a solid and perma- 
nent value. Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Osgood, Mr. Greeley, 
Mr. Channing and Park Benjamin, are on the list. The 
embellishments are in the mezzotint and stippled etre; 
and are splendidly done. 

Mesers. G. B. Zieber & Co. have published Mrs. Hous- 
ton’s popular and delightful book entitled “Texas and 
the Gulf of Mexico; or, Yachting in the New World.” Ttis 
got up in a very neat form—a sort of Cabinet Library size, 
comprising multum in parvo, with neat embellishments. 

Messrs. D: Appleton & Co., and G. 8. Appleton, have 
published a new story by Mrs. Howitt, entitled “My 
Own Story; or, the Autobiography of a Child,” to us the 
most delightful of all her narratives. The descriptions » 
are so graphic, the characters so racy and original, and 
the domestic scenes so redolent of peace, affection, and 
all that makes home happy—that one rises from the peru- 
sal of the work refreshed and invigorated throughout 
one’s moral system. The same publishers have just pub- 
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lished Dr. Taylor’s “Manual of Ancient and Modern His- 
tory,” for colleges and the higher seminaries. This is an 
excellent text-book, and will. no doubt, come into exten- 
sive use in the high places of education. The geographical 
and commercial information judiciously interspersed with 
the civil, political and military history, greatly enhances 
the value of the work to the student. 

- Burgess, Stringer & Co., New York, have sent us “He- 
len Halsey,” by W. G. Simms, and “ Castle Dismal,” by 
‘the same. Both admirable productions. 

The same publishers have sent us a new version of 
“ Jack the Giant Killer,” a sort of work for older heads 
than masters and misses. The engravings are excellent 
and well coloured, and the poetical deseriptions witty and 
far above the common order. 

Carey & Hart have sent us the “Comic Blackstone,” No. 
2. It is as humorous as No. 1. 

The same publishers have also sent us “ Mrs. Peck's 
Pudding,” by T. Hood. We need not praise Hood ;—his 
name is a sufficient guarantee for fun. It also contains a 
humorous paper, by Dickens, and a “ Dramatic Sketch,” 
by E. L. Bulwer. 

G. F. Coleridge & Brother, New York, have sent us 
“Webster's Elementary Spelling Book,” with pictorial illus- 
trations, which greatly assist the youthful mind in its early 
studies. The popularity of this work may be estimated 
‘when it is understood that a million of copies are disposed 
of annually. 
| “The Wandering Jew,” Nos. 9 and 10, Harpers’ edition, 
have been received from Carey & Hart. The interest 
thickens, and we are most anxious to see the termination. 
In this number of our “ Book” will be found an admirable 
Teview of this work, by one of our first authors. 

; Popular Lectures on Astronomy,” by M. Arago, with 
addi ions and corrections by Dr. Lardner, LL.D. An 
ex xe ent work by admirable authors. Greeley & McGrath, 
nd Zisber & Co. are the publishers. 
__E. Ferrett & Co. have issued another work by T.S 
entitled “The Maiden: a Story for my Young 
Co omen.” It is a delightful book, and breathes 
i purity of i its author's mind. 
; » Orleans as I Found It,” by H. Didimus, published 
‘Harper & Brothers and Carey & Hart. And a queer 
ce it was. This is a lively and piquant book, by one 
0 ‘appears to be well versed in what he describes. A 
C hic picture of New Orleans, 
4 ‘of Harpers’ “Family Bible’ has been received. 
ntains its usual beilipney, 


re OUR COPYRIGHT. 
din v. S. Gazette gives us credit for taking 
voto book. He understands our reason, 


 *Co pvnicnT.—We perceive that our neighbours, Godey 
and esa have both taken out a copyright for their 
respective n This is rather new, but on looking 
at the matter carefully, we think it entirely correct. The 
if ineach magazine costs, we suppose, from $300 to 
phone are frequently taken out bodily, and before 
°s Book or Graham’s Magazine reach half their 
subscri 13, their contents have been made familiar to 
the « community through the daily or weekly papers. Not 
to give offence to any body, we will state afact. Graham 
gave us fifty dollars for a story, and we published the 
same article in the United States Gazette almost as soon 
as it appeared in the magazine. We, of course, asked 
permission.” 
‘The Baltimore Visiter, on the contrary, finds fault with 
us. Hear him:— 
“Tae Lapy’s Book. gives two pictures and a fashion 
plate. One of the pictures is a fancy piece, called ‘The 
Intercepted Letter,’ the other represents Genera! Marion’s 


An 


“ment of the press to w! 


» the “handsome fe 


potatoe dinner. It pains us to see that Mr. Godey has 
resorted to the narrowly selfish course of taking out 2 
copyright for his book. He will rue it bitterly. Think of 
this insulting proposition—' i[7" We have no objection to 
any-paper copying any story from our magazine, if they 
will not do it until the succeeding number is published? 
' that) depart- 


Wonderful liberality, a 
you om 
for a benideoens Sorinne” S500 eo 21 

We see nothing “insulting in “a cspdaition” Good 
articles can be procured from the writers whom we pay 
so liberally, and if they are wanted so promptly that they 
cannot wait a month for them, they must e’en go to head 
quarters (the authors) and procure original articles. For 

fortune” he has so liberally bestowed upon 
us, we thank him, and for his favourable notices from time 
to time we also thank | him; _and we trust, that when he 
peruses our motive for the course we have taken, that he 
will praise, not censure us. 

We have always been obliged to our friends of the 
press, but it is idle to say that we owe our entire success 
to it. Had our Book not have been meritorious, it would 
not have been praised. The entire power of the press 
cdnnot make the public patronize a work that is not in- 
trinsiecally good, but they can deal for a publi- 
cation where there is merit as a foundation for praise. 
It is not intended to debar any paper from copying from 
us, but we only ask that we may have the benefit of our 
own work for one short month. At the end of that time, 
all papers will be on the same footing, and can copy any 
article. It requires abstinence but for one and 
then all can startfair. Our present step has been taken 
to guard us against papers” in our i 
the large “ swallow all up.” P 

An instance occurred, sone gti 
bouring city, where nearly one-half of 
the ensuing month was copied into— Soe 
papers some week or ten days before v 
publish. We had sent an early. copy 
editor, then absent, who placed it in the 
tleman publisher to have an article ¢ 
his paper. Having the book in his essi 
as stated above, nearly one half of f the on 

We trust that we shall never 
kindness we have received from the g: nt 
ers of newspapers, and we trust that b few 
narrow a view of our proceedings + 
Baltimore Visiter. 

Let the public look at our nun 
months, and see if we hav 


on our cover for 1 
issued. lis republished here 
all the engravings of the Lo) 
immediately upon its arrival in this yun 
is so reasonable, that every | ‘medical man 
can avail himself of this bana superior 


A singular coincidence eae be 
number by those who will look over our tabl 
butions and names of contributors. They 1 
article written by Helen Berkeley, and a tale k p 
Davenant, entitled “ Helen, oa . 


to “ Annual” plates. 


itsten to me, dine 
Julia,” said the 
aged nurse. ‘‘ Your bless- 
| ed mother, when I stood 
~ by her bedside with you 
*#)) in my arms, and the pale- 
Mey, ness of death was on her 
~ beautiful face, she strug- 
%eled with the king of ter- 
rors, and shook off his 
ag be faithful. ‘ Watch,’ said 
hild, nurse Gibson—watch 
ngels will guide you in 

g saint said, and I have 


have been faithful. I 
wn your life to insure my 
counsel me to accept the 
Lady Julia, in a pleading 


we have many, many crosses 
world. ‘The earl is a man 
father approves him.” 
t he is old hd disagreeable, and I cannot 
love hig?” 
“« Because your heart has been given to Sanghi 
| : 

The Lady Julia’s fair cheek crimsoned, and for 
a moment the flash from her soft blue eyes seemed 
like the summer lightning; but she checked the 
hasty, perhaps haughty rebuke of her humble 
monitress, which was rising to her lip, and turning 
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ADMONITION. 


(See Plate.) 


towards the aged woman, and laying her hand half 
caressingly over the arm of her chair, said, ina 
low, sweet voice—‘‘I will hear you, dear nurse; 
I know you have something that you think im- 
portant to say to me, or you would not have walk- 
ed hither from your cottage, when you are so lame 
and the weather is so warm. Speak, then, freely ; 
but do not, if you love me, urge me to wed the 
Earl of Athol.’ 

‘*No, darling; but I must urge you not to wed 
—Ormond Grosvenor!” said the aged woman, 
placing her brown, wrinkled hand on the white 
arm of her foster-child—as she always called the 
Lady Julia—and pressing it as though to prevent 
her from starting as she heard her lover named. 

There was a pause of some moments, and then 
the nurse resumed. 

“Tt is a hard thing, I know, for the young to 
bear disappointment; they expect so much happi- 
ness, and the whole world looks so bright in the 
morning of life. Your lot, darling, seemed woven 
of flowers; but you must not hope to gather all 
unblighted. There is only one that never fades— 
if you keep peace of conscience you will not be 
unhappy, whatever sacrifices you make.” 

“But I cannot marry the Earl of Athol,” said 
the Lady Julia, sadly. ‘‘ If my father would only 
permit me to remain as J am, to live here, with 
him, I could give up all other hopes—I could, I 
would, while he lived, give up—Ormond Grosve- 
nor !”? 

She breathed the name, rather than pronounced 
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it, as though she feared the sound might reach her 
father. 


and be happy always; but you are no longer a 
child, and your high station makes your appear- 
ance in the world necessary. You cannot choose 
retirement, if you would. You are the last scion 
of your ancient house, and it is your duty to per- 
petuate the noble race. The armour yonder,” 
continued the monitress, raising her hand from 
the Head of her staff, and pointing upward to a 
complete suit of mail, showing like a knight ca- 
parisoned for the battle, which adorned a niche in 
the spacious gallery where they were sitting, 
‘«was worn by your brave ancestor when he fol- 
lowed ‘ William the Conqueror’ through the bloody 
battle of Hastings, and—as your father has often 
told you—saved the life of the monarch, and was 
rewarded by the grant of the barony and title 
which will soon be yours. That armour you must 
keep, as it were, around your heart, and never 
allow any feeling to enter it that would, if indulged, 
cast a shade on the fame of the house of Roch- 
dale.” 

“You speak as you are instructed, my good 
nurse,” replied the lady, smiling. ‘My father 
does well to confide in you, for he could not have 
more eloquently enforced the duties of my station. 
But I have other duties ;—I owe it to my mother’s 
memory, to my own sense of honour, to my hopes 
of heaven, not to marry.a man I despise and hate. 
You say the Earl of Athol is of high rank ; but he 
is weak-minded and selfish, and old—and I cannot. 
T will not kneel at God’s altar and promise to-love 
and honour that man.” 

~The nurse was silent for some time ; and while 
the Lady Julia was gazing on the face of her hum- 
ble friend, the latter still kept her finger raised 
towards the armour, with such an expression of 
deep, sad thought on her usually placid features, 
as made the lovely girl tremble, and instinctively 
she pressed her hand on her heart to still its 


“T must tell you my dream,” said the nurse, 


solemnly. ‘I dreamed, last night —and three { XVI. es 
times the same vision came before me—I dreamed ‘ 
DARIO ren 


Youper, from the suntly mountains 
Looks the chapel to the vale— 

And below, by streams and fountains, 
Sings the shepherd boy his tale. 


Sad the little bell is ringing— 
Woful sound the funeral choirs; 


| 


$ for her child. 
“* Ah, darling, how I wish you could live here 
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THE CHAPEL. 


that your dear mother came to me and asked me 
I ran hither to the castle; I sought 
you everywhere, but I could not find you. You 


| were gone—gone, I thought, and your father had 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
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cursed you—for you had fled with—Ormond Gros- 


“1 mustifell you all. 
eee ee a c 
—and, oh, how he»wept a 
his dear mother.” 


** Oh, nurse, tell me 
only invenied to frighten r 
mercy’s sake—for I am mai 
‘The nurse clasped her i si 
Heaven have mercy on you, n + dar 
was true, and it will be accom} 

Those who wish to know he 
Julia and her children, will find i 
dramatic sketch, entitled ‘* Or 

and published in the 


‘ 

} 
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Upwards lists the boy, his singin ae t 
Now in silent dread expires. h 
«ott Sie a ie 


To the grave they there are bringing le 
' Those that were below in joy: = . 

Soon for thee that bell be swinging, = i 
Shepherd Loy—oh, shepherd boy! 5 
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‘the huge Higa Marmion shaking his aa 
the towers of Douglas. ge F 
The coachee and its valuable Soa ee 
out of sight; and ‘Tommy Tring, who had wate 
it till the last moment of visibility, turned house- 
th ward from the gate, smilitig and rubbing his hands 
* always is when ey body is ;} in ecstacy. A sound like a multitude of low laughs, 
trying to keep quiet. And it } or rather giggles, was now heard about the pre- 
was certainly, ete tim d; cincts, seeming to issue from various” localities ; 
est of all persons under the May- and Mr. Mayfield throwing wide the. shutters, saw 
r — ‘as silent as possible—the | heads openly — “appearing from all the’ ‘doors and 


the mansion being the only } windows; + peeping and whispering being no longer 
~ hecessary. He perceived that the secret had been 

kept in the usual way—that is, as no secret at all; 
-and that his whole household were parties: > 
Tommy ‘Tring’s plot. 

Tommy came under the window, and looking 
op—"Ah, squire’’—said he—‘‘ what do you say 
“now? You see how I’ve ridded your house of 

ihese warmint in short order; while you, with all 

your edication, would have been | ‘pondering for 
means till doomsday. A handful of mother-wit i is 
“worth a bushel of larning ; and that’s what makes 
our American people the greatest a 
“world. It was our own wit that go so We 
through the war; though -~we begun | y 
coats and jackets, with mee hee. mnifor 


itirel: unadvised of what was sup- 
ing on; all the rest having 
come wa ital peer guessed or 


y hin wi in a deep sleep, } 
3 bat stealing to 
h a crack in the | 
ely;) and he saw, 
one the gate, 

yand the baggage—Anglicé 
i eating the most of his 
eding the parting guests.” | 
gly mufiled up, as to look © 
t_and strange,” and (the 
ately asleep) they all preserved 
ce; which was partly owing to 
arnestly engaged in the act of 
of gingerbread, provided for 
e cook, who said ‘it was always 
for stopping the mouths of 
tier than whipping ;? a 
1 hildren are 
ever, of an 


better things dhe we fout at ‘Brand 

“‘T cannot imagine’—said Mr, MV 
what means you have contrived to get 
away. I confess you have done 
vice. But how did you manage i 

You should never look ¢ 
mouth’’—replied Tommy. ‘An 1 ; 
be sartain that they are quite off. We won't liol- 
ler before we are out of sie d. Wet may y 
~ see them all arrivin ain in the coa 
like so many bad | Ti stay up and ‘200. 
I charged Pompey to oes liste oo. the moon 
goes down. So as it’s a fine night, ‘more 
like summer than fall, and I an’ te it sleepy, (I 
never am after doing a good action, ) I'll go in and 
get something to eat, and then keep watch out 
here to see the first of Pompey.”, 

“Do so”’—said Mr. Mayfield. 

“* Squire’’—continued Tommy—‘‘’tis well for 
you that, at last, you gave me leave to follow my 
own plan, and fix these people just as I pleased 
at my full freedom; else I should not have got 


nother and requested a 
jude she had sense enough to 
#else (now that heii is a man) 
his name in the papers, either 
i Ysa ansel thief, or ceenes, 


ers Sil not be said to 
[ pany upon the order of their going,’’ for 
‘along, each trying to be foremost; 
‘ooke having got the lead, kept it. In 
lly short time, the whole troop was 
‘into the coachee, with all their goods and 
fy Pompey jumped into his seat, gave the 

a gentle hint with his whip, and as the 
| e off, the elegant and dignified Countess 

on put out her head, and shook her fist at 
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along at all, A mittened*cat can never be a. 
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good mouser. 
time ?”’ 

“* She is still asleep’’—replied Mr. Mayfield. 

**So much the better’’—observed Tommy— 
“*for if she had been awake, I doubt if, in her 
goodness, she would not have called the enemy 
back and spiled all. Little Patty’s quite too par- 
ticular, and very fond of straining at gnats; though 
I can’t say I ever saw her swallor a camel.’’ 

Mr. Mayfield retired from the window; and 
Tommy ordered in all the heads that were peering 
out from other casements, and the hands that were 
holding open the doors. Two hours passed on; 
during the last of which he stood or rather sat 
sentry in the porch. At length he started up at 
the sound of the returning coachee, which Pom- 
pey now drove rapidly and boldly up to the gate. 
Mrs. Mayfield awoke; and having exchanged a 
few words with her husband, who was putting on 
his wrapper, she put on hers, also, and accompa- 
nied him down stairs. 

The moon was now going down, and the gray 
light of coming day began faintly to ascend above 
the eastern trees. In a few moments the porch 
was filled with a gathering of the whole Mayfield 
clan, in costumes of half night, half morning. 
Pompey, having hitched his horses to the gate- 
post, came grinning and laughing so, that at first 
he could scarcely reply to the questions that were 
put to him. : 

“Yes, yes’’—said he, stroking up the tall wool 
above his forehead, his custom always when much 
elated. ‘‘It's all done, master. I minded ‘zacily 
what Tommy told me, only when I acted on my 
own hook, which is the best way mostly. And 
a T’'ll tell you the contents of it.’ 

~“Do—do, Pompey”’—cried half a dozen voices, 

Well, then, to begin at the beginning’’—said 
Pompey. ‘‘ Once’t upon a time——. No, that's 
not the way to begin this here. It an’t an old 
story, for it’s new and true. Well, then, what 
shall I tell first? Master, please to set me off, 
and then, afier I get siarted, [ can go on right 
smart.” 

"You drove them safely ?’’—said Mr. Mayfield. 

“That I did, because Tommy said I must. He 
told me not to offer to upset them, for if they got 
hurt they would have to be brung back, and spile all. 
They kept pretty still till we got quite out of sight 
of the house, and then they begun crying it down, 
and "busing every body in it, and saying all sorts 
of badness about us, as if because my back was 
to them I couldn’t hear. They minded me no 
more than a dog. It amost took the friz out of 
my hair to have to set and listen tothem. The 
new woman (she as they called the Counties) was 
-worst of all. And her voice differed considerable 
from what it was in our house. It was a heap 
more louder and hash-like. And instead of twist- 
ing and squirming about as she used to do, she 
jumped right up and down, and said she was 
eatched in a trap, and wouldn’t pay for it.’’ 

“T always saw with half an eye’’—observed 


But where’s little Patty all tia 
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Tommy Trisg—‘‘that all them wavery actions. 
and whiney tones was put on, and nota bit her 


nateral way. It was all meant as a show off, and 


a sign that she was high quality. But good wine 
needs no bush.”” : 
“ Well'’—proceeded Pompey—‘‘I ¢ a at 

last to the White Bear, and put Guacayne fies 
and baggage. ‘And then I told them I must drive 
back right away, and leave them to knock up the 
house, and aging tele Fi oe 
wouldn’t do to let him know that I brung 
them away from Squire Mayfield’s like in 
the night, a stealing off when a 
in their beds. You know you to to 
And I 'vised them to keep dreadful « 
you said,) and not to let nobody know * 
come from, for fear the Black B 
word to the squire, and then they 
he’d raise his whole house, and be 
it early in the morning ; and 
of all, J should get into = cnn teal n 
*betting them. — I put that part in of my 
cord. And I begged them to cut stick 
off from the Black Bear, and get out of 
as soon as ever they could: ‘for,’ vhe 
knows but Tommy Tring (that sinful or) 
is playing you false all the she cise 
very minute awakening up the sq! 
state’s evidence and telling him e 
you, and ’zactly where you're to 
“You villain’’—exclaimed To 
dare put all that in of your own 
‘* It was only ie a 
Pompey. 
‘To be sure they're fools 
any thing’’—remarked Tomi 
‘If you'd like to hear it”— 
‘“‘T can tell a great deal more th 
you, just to seem more ‘like spe: 
“T wonder how you kept y 
this’’—said Tommy. 
“*T always find it easy enough ta 
steady in a good cause’’—answered 
‘* Well, they axed me about all the diffe: 
that passes the Black Bear; and se > 
couldn't make up their minds ‘ 
But I guess they'll take some.’ 
‘*T guess they will’’—said Tor 
doubt if we shall see them again 
** And so’’—resumed Pompey- 
there was nothing more to be 
Black Bear was beginning to r 
out of the winders, I turned about 
off as hard as I could, leaving these 
all standing about the tavern porch 
their rubbage, to answer for them 
they chose.’’ 
“Well, Pompey” —said Tommy T 
it’s all over, we must give you 
of this business, for all you 
enemy than was needful. You've 
pretty much like a man with a 
amost as well as the squire or 1 
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Mayfield could have done it. 


ry We often see. sense 
i and ‘cuteness where we don’t expect it, as in your 
i case, Pompey. An ape may sit among the doc- 
" tors.’” 

bi Tommy''—inquired Mrs. Mayfield—‘‘ what 
z can you possibly have been telling these people to 
7 induce. them to leave the house in so strange a 
st manner?’’ —_ 
tt _ “* Little Patty’’—replied Tommy—‘‘ you know 
i the truth should not be spoke at all times.’ 
it “Yes it should””—said Mrs. Mayfield. 
" “Well, but then—who does?’’ — answered 


£ Tommy—‘‘or who can, when they haye to deal 
with people the like of these we've just got rid of 
_ ks to me and Pompey. If you’d spoke 
the truth, you'd have told them long ago how very 
disagreeable they were, and the squire would have 
informed them how much pleasanter their room 

‘ould be than their company; and Morris would 
ha stated how hard he found it to keep from 


ae = 


voice—‘ ‘and even master’s coloured folks would 
id *em how we hated and despicated ’em.”’ 
_ “No—no, little Patty’’—continued Tommy 
Tring—‘‘I've_ let them down easy; and through 
i ; of me you’ ve got them well ridded off. 
m should praise the bridge that’s carried you 
er. Now it’s high time for all good people 
in bed, or the sun will rise before we get 
'e’ve only time for a short nap; so we 
it up by sleeping long and hard to- 


tell m me how it was, and how did you get 
I fear you have been saying and 
yery wrong things’’—pursued Mrs. May- 
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—_ 


me, riddle me ree’”’—replied Tommy. 

knows the secret will sleep well for 

the thing’s well over, and them that 

ow it will sleep better for not knowing it at 

now good-night, or good-morning, which- 
” 


well, my dear’’—said Mr. Mayfield to 
“let us then enjoy the bliss of ignorance 
meet at the breakfast-table; though I 
“suspect that you and I are the only un- 
aed persons in the house.’? 

all was explained, though, Mrs. Mayfield 
‘much, and her husband a little, of the 
which Tommy Tring had manceuvred to 
ear of their troublesome guests, (the only 
said, that was likely to start them,) the 
inding them gone seemed so great, that 
was all day unsettled with rejoicing. 
ascertained that the Bloxhams had 
ane for Lancaster—the countess having 


rs st at the White Bear, had kept entirely 
; and given no reason for leaving the 
e in the night, or for leaving it at 
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; went back to England nobody knew when. 
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all. *Bloxham had murmured so much at paying 
the very small bill presented to him at the White 
Bear, and insisted on so many curtailments, that 
the landlord told him he would make him a pre- 
sent of the amount of their entertainment, and 
regard him and his family as traveling paupers. 
Bloxham gladly took him at his word, and put up 
his purse; and Horne Tooke said to his father— 
“*Pa’, we would never have been let off so easy 
in England. So we had better not go back there.”’ 
The expenses of the Countess Wangledon being 
included in this forgiven bill, she became some- 
what tranquilized; and at parting, signified to the 
Bloxhams, that ‘‘though she had found by ex- 
perience that it was always safest for a lady of 
fashion to keep within her own sphere, and never 
to associate, directly or indirectly, with persons 
who moved in inferior circles, yet still they should 


; always have her good wishes.”’ 


‘“Thankye for nothing’’—said Horne i a 
with a low bow. 

The soi-disant Countess Wangledon was a 
woman who had been educated for a teacher in a 
boarding-school. She had married a provincial 
actor, and appeared in various provincial theatres, 
but had never reached the rank of heroine. After 
her husband’s death, she quitted the stage, or 


; rather the stage quitted her, and suppressing her 
; real name, she lived as governess in several fami- 


lies where there was more money than gentility. 


’ In this capacity she had been enabled to visit the 
; continent. 


On returning to London, she concocted 
several novels for the Minerva Press of that time, the 
authoress being designated on the title-page some- 


,*times as Augusta Fitzroy, sometimes as Matilda 


Stanley. Her excessive pride chiefly originated 
in a tradition that her grandmother had a sister-in- 


: law whose brother had a brother-in-law whose 


wife was cousin to an attainted and exiled Scot- 
tish lord. Therefore the countess was a jacobite, 
which, as she truly told Mr. Bloxham, was a very 
different thing from a jacobin, It was this that 
had put the widow of the Pretender into her head. 
Like many of her compatriots, the Countess Wan- 
gledon had come to America nobody knew why; 
she stayed there nobody knew how long; and she 
But 
she certainly did go back, for she published there 
a work entitled ‘‘ Fashionable Life in America, by 
an English lady of rank,’”’ in which she proved to 
the satisfaction of her cockney readers, that the 


* conversation, manners, habits, and way of living 


among the highest class of Americans, was some- 
what inferior to those of the servants’ hall in the 
establishment of an English gentleman. But the 
book was chiefly a melancholy detail of her own 
sufferings. She complained bitterly of the ple- 
beian arrangement of American tables; grieved 
over the absence of silver forks, and mourned 
pathetically about finger-glasses. * 

As to the Bloxhams, they reached Philadelphia 
by the way of Lancaster, and afterwards visited 
several of the principal cities; traveling as cheaply 


: 
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as possible, and staying at cheap houses—for ‘they 
never again were able to make a lodgment with a 
private family. They had a few invitations to 
dinner and tea from a few persons, who (like Mr. 
Mayfield) were deceived by Bloxham’s vitupera- 
tions of his own government into a belief that he 
was friendly to ours; but the mask soon wore 
itself thin. He several times obtained employment 
in his old vocation of writer for a scurrilous news- 
paper, but soon disgusted even his employers. 
Finally, at the end of a year, they went back to 
London, where Bloxham immediately turned tory. 
He then made more money than he had ever pos- 
sessed in his life, by writing for one of the peri- 
odicals a series of American biographies, in which 
he professed to have a personal knowledge of all 
the distinguished men of the United States, and 
gave anecdotes of their private life. We need not 
say that there was not a word of truth in any of 
those farragos of impudent nonsense. He repre- 
sented most of our principal public characters as 
having sprung from the very humblest classes; 
commencing his pretended narratives with “this 
man began the world by sawing wood, or that by 
carrying a hod.’’ One gentleman had originally 
driven a dirt-cart, and had a brother who was still 
a scavenger. The father of one sold clams at the 
corners of the streets; the mother of anotlier cried 
‘‘hot corn.” An eminent American personage 
had been born in a jail where his mother was a 
washerwoman, and wife to the under-turnkey. 
But, lest his English readers might imagine that 
America must be a very fine and thriving country 
when men of such low degree_could so soon arrive 
at honours, dignities and wealth, he took care to 
specify that all these eminent persons were really 
in a state of very hollow prosperity. The great 
merchants were deeply involved in debt; the 
statesmen had been abandoned by their party, the 
office-holders were trembling on the brink of dis- 
missal; the practice of the distinguished lawyers 
and physicians was declining; the popular preachers 
were losing their popularity ; the artists were now 
starving, and the authors had starved always. 
Such was the success of these lucubrations, that 
Bloxham, being now a red-hot royalist, was em- 
ployed to write an octavo, which he called the 
‘**Decline and Fall of the American Republic.” 
Its decline he triumphantly represented as in rapid 
progress; its fall he positively promised in less 
than three years. In support of this opinion, he 
proved that nine-tenths of the American people 
had now come to their senses, and were groaning 
under the miseries of the federal union, and pining 
to throw themselves at the feet of their rightful 
king, to confess their sin in exchanging his legiti- 
mate rule for that of the rebel Washington and other 
rebels of still blacker dye, and to beg to be allow- 
ed the glory and happiness of again forming a part 
of the British empire. He described all the re- 
sources of the country as already exhausted, and 
proved that even the agricultural interest was de- 
stroyed by the unnatural system of every farmer 
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owning the land he cultivates. ‘‘ In evidence of 
this’’—said Bloxham, in his book—‘*I was im- 
portuned by a man who kept a little tavern (an 
alehouse we should call it in England) on the 
road-side between the river Delaware and a place 
called Baltimore, to help him along, and give him 
my custom (which he seemed to think would be a 
feather in the cap of his house) by bringing my 
family to board and lodge there during the preva- 
lence of the yellow-fever, which was then raging 
in Philadelphia; that city (if I may call it one) 
never being entirely free from the scourge of pes- 
tilence. The man aforesaid owned a straggling 
worn-out farm, and a few miserable slaves, whom 
he treated so barbarously that a smile was never” 
seen on their expressive faces, and their tearful 
eyes were perpetually turned upwards ot pari ( 
supplication.” ad 
‘“To make ont a living he was fain to kegs. 
wretched tavern. He was also a Coma, 
Though his majesty’s provinces are 
population is so thin throughoyt the United States, 
that every man is obliged to exercise several trades, 
besides holding offices civil and military. Small 
and contemptible as the American army is, the 
officers of the regular service are obliged to eke 
out their paltry pay by turning their hands to any 
thing they can do. So captains cobble shoes, ma-— 
jors make breeches, colonels are carpenters, and 
generals are grocers.” + why gre 
“‘To return to our landlord of the Washington 
tavern, (whose pride would not allow him to hang 
out a sign,) nothing could equal the impositions— 
he practised upon us. One among the most in- 
tolerable was, that notwithstanding a lady of | ane. 
quality belonged to our party, he obtruded upon 
us, at every meal, his own company and that of 
his wife and children; among whom my own 
darlings appeared like lambs, amid a troop of young 
wolves ail howling out democracy. My eldest 
son, William Pitt, a fine spirited boy, and a true 
sprig of the British lion, manfully stood up for the 
honour of his country whenever it’ was assailed, 
till I laid my paternal injunctions on him to 
And being the most obedient of children, he 
fully submitted to restrain himself, and put a Lae 
on his fire. In fact, we bore every Cin 
patience of martyrs. Otherwise, I should in, 
probability have been ridden ona tea zy 
wife tarred and feathered.” » Rae ; 
‘* The food our host provided for us w scat >" 
mean, and consisting of articles most ting t 
English stomachs; especially to those 
been delicately brouglit up—so that we 
state of almost perpetual starvation, and \ 
to appease our hunger with a few sour ° 
(whenever we could obtain them,) and 
then a knotty worm-eaten apple. And 
extortionate scoundrel presented me_ 


_ whose extravagance, as Hamlet says, almc 


my hair stand on end like porcupine qu 
when I mildly remonstrated (for you must 
in America—that is, if you area native of . 
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t chalky cliffs), the rogue threatened me with imme- The following year an Englisi: gentleman came 
’ jail, and assured me that (being a constable) { over with his family, and bought a fine estate, on 
t he would delight in taking me there himself. I } which was an excellent house, in the immediate: 
: understood from good authority, that with an eye { vicinity of Maplewood. Mr. and Mrs. Temple- 
i to this purpose, most of the tavern-keepers and ; ford were people of sense, feeling, tact and refine- 
a tax-gatherers in America are also constables. It { ment, and highly prepossessing in appearance and 
i is found convenient. manners. They had three noble boys, and two 
J ~ Among our numerous annoyances (and not } charming daughters. The whele family made a 
P e least) was the bar-keeper; a lame old fellow, } pleasant impression on all who saw them; and this 
bd somewhat idiotic, whose faculties (if he ever had } impression was amply verified on farther acquaint- 
| any) were impaired by the hourly use of brandy { ance. 
i and wine mixed together—a favourite beverage in With an earnest disposition to judge favourably 
: America, where alone it is to be heard of, and } of the country of their adoption, they retained a 
it bt a the head of this animal (named Thomas ; warm regard for the country of their birth; though 
ie ) was always full.” they neither vaunted its superiority, nor made in- 
as nthe ‘book of Bloxham had prodigious success. } vidious comparisons between their time-honoured 
- At that time we were not in the practice of re- island and the young nation that has sprung from 
printing with avidity all the vulgar abuse and non- } it. ; 

i val falsehoods ‘poured out upon our country Notwithstanding Tommy Tring reminding him. 
i e worst Class of British visitors. But acopy } of the adage that ‘‘a burnt child should dread the 
x sv ork reached the Mayfields, in some way fire,’’ Mr. Mayfield, at the suggestion of his kind- 
is tapi the instrumentality of Horne Tooke, who } hearted wife, pressingly invited the Templefords 
ie on the inside of the envelope—‘‘Papa’s } to take up their residence at Maplewood till their 
o Lies.” ' ' own house should be quite ready for their com- 
it SpaRHNit bh fortable reception. The inyitation was accepted, 
i” On Rpdtiiserties of the the Bloxhams from Maple- } and they remained there a week. The visit was 
a sighbours made visits of congratulation, { a delightful one’to both families, and the Temple- 
a1 2 heir” ‘wonder at such guests having i fords ‘‘won golden opinions’’ from all of the 
a) adured so long. In discussing the merits, } house of Mayfield, including Tommy Tring. 

k the demerits of these unpopular foreigners, To the whole neighbourhood the Templeford 
is" r were certainly ‘‘not handled with gloves on.” | family was found a most valuable acquisition. In 
“a And ‘Tommy Tring remarked, “‘ how the ears of ; some respects the Mayfields improved by almost 
s all Ens d must be burning.” daily intercourse with these polished and amiable 
7 ~ Mayfield took shame to himself for having } Europeans; and the friendship thus commenced 
ie n ly deceived by such a man as Blox- ; Was never interrupted. 

: ; mdered why he had not seen through ; If among the people of England there are many 
& i ‘the first hour’ 's conversation. i Bloxhams, there are also many Templefords. 
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TO A BEAUTIFUL LADY, 


writer had often observed become suddenly sad in the midst of a gay crowd, as though some unpleasant 
sits Seiki memory had been revived. 


BY DR. JOHN C. M’CABE. 


Yes, even then the yielding string 
Of recollection thrilled my breast, 

And memories of the past would sing, 
‘Each like a sorrow-stricken guest. 

But thou, why, why should anguish rend 
A heart so gentle, young as thine? 

Why withered leaves with flowers blend— 
The cypress with the wild-rose twine ? 


Break, lady, break that cruel spell 
5 Which binds the spirit with its chain ; 
Keep down those anguished drops, that well 
From feeling’s troubled fount of pain. x 
The past with all its sorrowing train 
Forget, or give one farewell tear; 
Nor wear upon thy brow again 
Despair’s corroding cirelet—eare. 


lly t bow 
é wandering far away. - 


STAR 


BY A CLAIRE VOYANTE, 


»- HERE are those, I am told, 
who deny the truth of Mes- 
merism. 


ness at the present timé to 
establish principles or to form 


simply to relate my experience as a subject 
of spontaneous Mesmerism. I leave the 
several gradations through which I passed, 
and take the reader by one step to the 
point when I first fell into the state alluded to 
above. 


PAPERS.—NO. 


With such I have } 
no mind to enter into any con- } 
troversy, for it is not my busi- | 
$ welcome, and every clinging bamariad as 
: stirred in the soft air, seemed to put it 
a theory, since both of these have been } 
already done by abler pens than mine, but { 


; a thousand years. 


I was alone, walking, in a pleasant and quiet » 


place, on a lovely day in June. The deep scorch- 
gone over me, yet still I slept not; though, from 
the deep and almost breathless silence, it seemed 
as if earth had yielded herself, a wonted and will- 
ing subject, to the terrible-eyed sun, and was 
slumbering so deeply that even the small children 
that fed upon her bosom might hardly be placed in 
communication with her. I knew not that the 
“influence which I had marked in others was over- 
whelming me. I was not sensible of the least 
drowsiness, but, gradually, even while my eyes 
were looking upon it, the scene changed. I re- 
member there was a little brook that went jumping 
' along down the slopes, singing like a happy child, 
“and on the opposite bank stood a fine linden. I 
was sitting leaned against the stem of a tulip-tree 
in fall bloom, and my eyes were continually turn- 
ing from the splendour of its magnificent flowers 
to the beautiful heart-shaped leaves and pea-green 
bractes of the linden, or to the rich and glossy 
foliage of a small magnolia just beyond, whose 
swelling buds were tipped with a gleam of snowy 
whiteness. I remember my attention was fixed 
by one of these, which seemed near bursting into 
bloom, and I gazed until my eyes lost the power 
of motion. Then a single white star, radiating 
lines of fairest light, shone on a ground of deepest 
blackness, and all was dark; then, perhaps, there 
was a period of complete unconsciousness or total 
absorption of the senses. 
~ Beauty in all its loveliest forms was represented 
in the landscape that surrounded me. It was as if 
a picture of more than oriental magnificence had 
been suddenly transformed into actual being, or a 
dream of paradise made real, while the soul ex- 
panded with the continually growing beauty, as if 
its nurture and ite growth were simultaneous. The 
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: ed to worship, it is a beautiful tree. ds 
ing noon, that most potent of Mesmerizers, had | that the roof-tree has been made th 


; popular veneration in hut and kraail, 


; 
$ 
; 
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te 


surface of the country was sometimes w 0 
then hilly, and, in the far view, mount: 


a fairy hand and beckon me to approach 
carpet from the looms of Turkey could 
finely shorn turf where I reclined—or 
seemed an exquisitely delicate moss ii 
with the beautifulest flowers. There v 

in every variety of form and L 
stage of life, from the tender sapling to 


If there is any object in nature I aside 


a at 


; simple African bows down to the ] 
idol of his domestic worship. 
guardianship, in the bending cove 
there is love in the refreshing capineeg 
there is life in the ever-stirring bi 
as if with conscious feeling at the 
invisible wind—and these three are 
God. Far in advance, then, of him v 
images made of wood and stone, ¢ 
as we are wont to do, is he who ¥ 
pervading life, as manifest in trees. 
beneath the shadow and behold 
that have grown strong with the s 
and turn my eyes up to the lofty | 
upon nought but heaven, and 
light, like a spiritual presence, stealing 
leaves, and hear the strong branches s' 
light stems bow themselves at 
wind, as if worship were an i 
feeling of awe, of reverence, com 
no other earthly thing excites; 
of my fellow-man, with his hea 
into the dust, his soul corroded 
damps and his cunning hands. 
searching for gold. .'There is : 
jesty of trees as well as in all o 
nature. Let the groveling my 
and lift’himself up to the erect 
he was originally created—in the ima, 

Mountains succeeded hills, unti 
stretching far to the northeast, 
distance. Clouds white as 
sometimes bordered with 
fringed with purple or amber, { 
like the airy palaces of sojourn 
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is a charm in the mist which envelops distant 
mountains to be found in few other things. It 
introduces a barrier where all else were boundless. 
Tt excites the curiosity of the soul, inviting it to 
look beyond; and when the eye can penetrate no 

, We turn away, excited still—believing still 
that the. shadowy veil which, curtains the infinite 
may yet be withdrawn. 

_A fine stream, which could yet hardly be called 
a-riyer, girdled the land like a zone of silver—a 
zone set with brilliants; for the pebbles flashed up 

from the clear waters like living gems. After 
making a graceful bend, the narrowed stream went 
dashing down a precipice, through a ledge of white 
marble, forming a cataract of great beauty. Still 
rther, on the verge of the horizon, towards the 
‘southwest, jay the ocean, mighty, fathomless, 
, chainless—fit symbol of eternity, where 
the infinite is made legible to man. Close at hand 
‘there were bowers and grottoes, decorated with 
ereeping plants and curious shells and brilliant fos- 


flowers were of innumerable varieties, 

exquisite, their beauty could only be 

| by each other. There were brooks and 

3 fountains whichever way the eye might 
turn. Just before me, and girdled with a bower 


: + Which, acted upon-by some internal 
. force, rose into the air, forming a jet of great 
beauty; which. sent the sparkling waters far abroad, 
until they were diffused through the atmosphere in 
} vapour, of.a refreshing coolness. Con- 
ain, the water fell into a deep alabaster 
hich was sculptured with such infinite 
e and beauty, it seemed as if the soul 
might have been elaborated in its 
Statues and busts flashed through de- 
enings: of the glade, all chiseled to such 
2 proportions of outline, such expression of 
s lofty and beautiful in life and character, 
iihend: ever wrought, unless it had first 
the drapery of the eternal and drawn deep 
fountains of the infinite. The light was 
at of any sun or star, but it was as if 
of being were now first shining 
illuminating external nature. 
creature, and knew not that any 
L-heard a low murmuring as of a 
, calling my name in the sweetest ac- 
d quickly—for the voice had a strange 
mast musical cadences of the wind 
to articulate sounds, or the tender- 
the waters were breathed in words 
-so I caught this sentence: ‘‘ Behold 
lation of the divine in nature to the 
BPs Just beyond the shadow of the 
Lreclined, stood a female form—but 
nan or angel I know not, so loving and 
she appear. Lucid as woven light were 
nts, and wings whose plumage had 
inge of azure, drooped gracefully from 
. Her features might or might not 
fect in outline, but they were so ra- 


deglantine, welled up the waters of 3 
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; diant with the unveiled light of a perfectly deve- 
; loped soul, that my eyes felt blinded, and I could 
¢ not look upon her. 

3 She drew near, and spoke again: ‘‘ Mortal, 
3 shrink not; I come to bless thee—I am thy friend. 
} From alittle child [ have led thee until the present 
} time; but, lo! now IL stand before thee, face re- 
vealed to face, and spirit to spirit.” 

‘* And who art thou, beautiful one ?”? I exclaim- 
ed, with rapture. 

She smiled, and as she spoke once more, the 
voice seemed to be filled with a still deeper har- 
mony. As I listened, the senses, one after another, 
as if at the touch of some lulling and soothing hand, 
seemed to fall asleep, while the mind gathered 

«strength and activity of which it had not before 
been conscious, until only itself was awake and 
active. 

‘* Child of earth,” she continued, ‘‘bathe in the 
; fountain before thee, for not yet art thou fully 
cleansed of the flesh so that pure spirit wpe. ap- 
proach thee without shrinking.”? 

i With deepening astonishment I stepped into the 
} water and obeyed. As I reascended the bank, she 
again approached. me, and taking a few drops, pure 
as molten pearls, from the neighbouring jet, she 
’ bathed my brow, saying —‘‘ Mortal, receive the 
baptism of the spirit.?? 

} I was conscious of transition. My sensations 
’ were not, perhaps, entirely without pain, but so 
intense were they that I could not then analyze, 
; nor can I now describe them. But the instant the 
} water touched my forehead [ became conscious of 
the presence of spirits. _Numerous beings sur- 
rounded me, all lovely—none lovelier than my 
spirit-friend; and the harmony of their voices 
seemed to fill the: air. 

“« Mortal, or, rather, Jmmortal,’? said my new 
friend, with a sweet smile, tempered by an expres- 
sion of pity, ‘‘thou wonderest at the beings thou 
beholdest, and believest they are all strangers; yet 
listen.. Have not such voices murmured in thy 
dreams ?—and, behold—have not such forms glided 
among the imagery of thy purer visions? Thy 
senses are asleep, or their obtuseness would cast 
3 a shadow on the spirit-presence; yet these, and 
3 such as these, hover continually around the paths 
; of man, and the very air that fans the feverish 

brow is stirred by the plumage of ministering 

angels—yet unseen. Were men true, the presence 
of pure spirit would become visible. But I. will 
speak now of mine errand. My name is Visron- 
amre: I preside over the imagination. I now 
come to test thy strength, and, finding it true, to 
make thee mine forever. The seven trials of ge- 
nius are now before thee. Many have sunk, and 
many have died, even from the first and weakest 
of these. I will. not ask if thou hast courage. I 
read it in the soul, which, clear.as the expansive 
page of heaven, now lies open before me. Sum- 
mon all thy strength, and, in doubt or weakness, 
think of thy own unconquerable divinity, wherein, 
if thou art true, lieth power for whatever thou wilt, 
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and the spirit of the Eternal himself shall sustain 
thee.” 

She vanished from my sight before I had time 
to reply, and, indeed, the tongue cleaved to the 
roof of my mouth and refused utterance. 

I was wandering over a desolate region, dark 

and sterile and cold. Myriads of poor wretches, 
clad in the coarsest garments, or hardly clad at all, 
and faint from want of food, or sinking from ill- 
ness, were toiling, toiling, toiling, day after day, 
as they had done all their days and their fathers 
had done before them, withyno hope in life but to 
keep the shreds of their coverings patched together, 
and to stifle the wants of nature with the coarsest 
food. Some wore heavy chains and were driven 
to their work by cruel taskmasters; others had no 
chains on their limbs, but the eye that looked into 
the soul might see worse than chains there. Many 
were whistling idly, or singing bacchanal songs, 
with a levity which was sad to witness. But far 
the greater part appeared conscious of wrong, of 
waste ;—such were restless in their labour and 
uneasy in all their motions, and there was the sad- 
dest look in their dark gleaming eyes, as if they 
were conscious that life was wearing away with 
the struggles of something that would not be satis- 
fied with black bread and sackcloth—no, nor with 
any cloth, nor any bread, though it might be the 
finest. There were little children of this character, 
and while their companions were happy, even as 
the lower animals, in their miserable condition, 
they neglected the sports common to their age, as 
if their instincts had foreshadowed the future; and 
their little slender limbs and wan complexions, and 
large melancholy eyes, looking out from the matted 
hair as if for something she might never find, 
were pitiful to see. 
_ “Ts it possible,”? I cried, (that these poor chil- 
dren of labour and bondage are gifted with the 
same powers and inheritors of the same promises, 
with this divine Mr?” 

And a voice within my own soul answered— 
‘Yes; these are all thy brethren. Labour—help 
them: they cannot help themselves.” 

But at this moment my eyes were attracted by 
a distant object—a fine temple, which crowned a 
lofty eminence on the distant horizon. Far off as 
it was, I had a telescopic view of it—for hope and 
faith were the lenses that strengthened my vision. 
The noble courts and spacious rooms, I could per- 
ceive, were filled with specimens of every thing 
wonderful and curious in nature or exquisite and 
divine in art. Libraries of the choicest books ap- 
peared illumed by an inner light that came from 
their own pure truths, and these bore the date of 
every age, and were written in the characters of 
every clime. A lovely spirit, whom I instantly 
knew to be Wispom, presided over all; and she 
stretched out her fair hands and beckoned me to 
approach. As I rose and girded myself, with the 
intention of obeying, an impassable mountain 
seemed to rise up between us, and only through 
niches and clefts of the rough granite and piled up 
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crags could I catch the raperaepres * that 
beauteous temple. : eer 
‘Merciful heaven !”” I exthioaalh as I sank 
upon the ground, overcome with my exertions to 
ascend, ‘‘ is the soul to perish of hunger and thirst, 
even here, where the bread and the waters of life 
lie refreshing and coolalmost within arms? length ?”” 
‘‘ And why art thou better than all these, my 
children ?”? inquired a voice, whose harshness made 
me shudder; and a being appeared to me, whose 
stolid visage seemed to wither every thing she 
looked upon. She needed not to say, aie am Po- 
verty,”? for I knew her. ‘All this region is 
mine,” she continued, ‘‘and here’ my, power is 
absolute. Turn thy thoughts from Wisdom, and ~ 
seek to employ thy hands in some useful labour? 
‘‘T have not merely hands,” I replied, **but @ 
heart and a soul. These, also, must find employ- 
ment and food, or the eter par of iwi pti 
‘Yield thyself willingly,” she 
we are friends; hesitate, and I have agents that 
may compel thee. Hunger shall gi 
nakedness shall cover thee with 
shall drive thee mad. It was*I who 
atom by atom, the great heart of Joh 
I who quenched the fiery spirit and brow 
the lofty thought of Burns; it was I” 
the empyrean wing of Keats and po 
on the soul of Chatterton; and mil : 
lights have I quenched even in their « 
they have gone'down into the silence an 
ness of oblivion, unnoted and unknown 
‘* Avaunt, hideous shape !”? I replie 
courage; ‘‘I defy thee and thy power. 
the names of Burns and Johnson, 
Chatterton, stand where even thou can 
shadow on them? And’these'million 
soul beams—shall they not be rei 
who bear them quickened for the 
highest and the strongest, where thou 
stand—in the presence of God?» € 
that the temporary check el 
overcome by the sincere spirit, and th 
regained, until the trae human pee 
soaring, may outspeed the ken of al 
“All this is very fine talk, she et 
a malicious laugh; ‘‘ but words que! 
ger nor thirst, neither will they eo 
naked body. Show thyself 
Most of the avenues to the ki 
which is near, lie in my domains. © 
advice, have trod them to a hi 
this, and they have returned to ble 
“Tempt me not,” I replied; “I will n 
bed upon the bare flint; I” will clothe 
barks, and subsist on roots, if it need 
but I will never consent that this soul-Ii 
God has placed in my bosom and e 
to replenish and keep bright, even 
day, shall be quenched by thee. — 
true remedy. I will work, but I 
The'true soul can compel even tl 
flight. I will wrench those: ha 
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i limbs; I will compel that stern spirit of endurance, 
which only thou canst give, to labour for me. 


1 Does Truth dwell only in certain places? Behold, 
* , is not Wisdom even here? Wherever the foot- 
3 steps of the Eternal may be traced, care is Truth 
f and there is Wisdom.” 

I felt myself growing stronger as I i The 
e) spirit vanished, and, relieved of her presence, I 
5 immediately commenced the labour of making a 
t path for myself over the mountain that lay between 
dl me and the object of my wishes. Fragment after 
:! fragment was removed, with. still increasing 
a strength, until more than the fabled power of 
e Hercules acted in my single arm. Still was my 
t steady eye turned to the bright being in that far-off 
"ia temple; and I knew not that my labour was com- 
4 pleted, when, again, the scene changed to the very 


es the eet, and yet it was hard by. 


; hot-houses, filled with the luscious 
ous flowers of the tropics, opened 
) the sun; vineyards groaned be- 
V = ae their purple clusters; fish- 
gathered in natural basins, where, 
clear waters, the trout, the perch and 
: ht be ‘seen vying with each other 
‘i Ice-houses, summer-houses, bow- 
peter ington all that gives a fancied right 
to the human reptile to fatten on the juices of his 
a. were represented in the scene. 
‘The . was crowned by a lofty palace, whence 
i t ounds of revelry, and the low; sweet music 
lute and the viol, and the exotic perfumes 
S aint: a delicious languor into the 
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. An tall this has babi wrung,” I thought wish 
y int y as I looked around, ‘‘ from the : myriads 
of ing labourers I have left, to be lavished 
" and ° ed for the pleasure of one.” 


I’ thought thus, a young man of pleasant 
D ap proached me. His graceful air and cordial 
ner were quite rafesbing. after my late inter- 
th the vixen. 
rceive you are a enue» said he, regard- 
@ with a smile, which, spite of his civility, 
: ‘* Few such have en- 
ain of Wealth—for that is the name 
aed lord; and, to speak truly, he has 
ery little respect for people of your 
{ nder lies the path which most of 
y aken; it leads, you see, to a bit of a 
temple over the hill yonder. One single acre of 
this fair land, one rood of. my lord’s garden, ay, one 
ring on his finger, would buy the whole concern. 
!—why, there’s nothing there worth buying. 
lord would not now take that temple for a 
ble. ‘To be sure, he did once offer ten times 
‘eeietth; intending to make it a house of enter- 
yment for his private carriage-horses during his 
S - + pabiaiona in that part of the country, and wishing 
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also to rid the country of that company of incen- 
diaries and madmen—for he does not feel himself 
safe while they remain; but they refused with as 
much pride as if Niders, who, they say, is a mor- 
tal rich old fellow, had been ready to set his name 
to their bottom line. And now to come up with 
them, his lordship says that when they’re obliged 
to sell—for they’re as poor as church mice—he . 
won’t take the stock at no rate. Perhaps you 
don’t know about that little concern they call a _ 
temple. Small companies of pilgrims come there 
from all parts of the Earth—(how under the sun 
they hear of it, is more than I can tell, for certainly 
that spot can’t be bigger than the extreme end of 
nothing on the map of the world !*?)—here he 
laughed heartily at his own wit, and then con- 
tinued: ‘‘ when they get there they’ve nothing to 
do but talk about the mind and the soul and eter- 
nity, and all such light and frivolous subjects, or 
to rave over the cheapest and commonest things, 
that may be picked up any where, such as shells 
and birds and flowers, (flowers! they’re half 
weeds!) and bugs and worms, and bits of dirt and 
stones ; and they do say they have names for every 
kind! And I have it from good authority, that 
this medley mixture of things is nothing more nor 
less ‘than idols, that every one has a particular 
niche in the temple, and these strange men do 
actually bow down and worship them, performing 
their devotions in unknown tongues—so you see 
they are no betterthan heathens! It is said that a 
new idol always calls forth more zealous worship 
than the old ones, which shows that they are both 
fickle and insincere. Whether that is true or not 
I cannot tell, but as to the worship, I do know, for 


- I have seen with my own eyes and heard with my 


own ears. You look surprised; I will tell you. 
I was one day on business going across the land of 
our next neighbour, Poverty, when, on passing 
through a hideous swamp, I was attracted by cries 
of the most extraordinary character: As they did 
not appear to be cries of distress, I concluded there 
was no danger, and approached. But what was 
my surprise to find three men, in the act of wor- 
shiping something which I could not at first see, 
two of whom were upon their knees, and the third 
was entirely prostrate. I stood by to observe them. 
They would shout and laugh and clap their hands, 
uttering the strangest incantations with the queerest 
gestures, sometimes quite rolling on the earth, in 
spite of bush and briar, then starting erect, then 
falling prostrate. The object of their attefition, I 

soon perceived, was a plant about a foot high, with 
a few large yellow flowers, but noways remarkable 
for beauty. As soon as I discovered this, I fled 
quickly, lest, if they believed in human sacrifices, 
I should become the victim of their new-found 
god. - And over all presides a sort of a half-witted 
woman, whose name, I think, they call Wispom. 
The word means, I believe, that she knows all 
about these bugs and worms, and dirt and stones, 
better than any body else; but I have no acquaint- 
ance with her whatever, I assure you!”? and he 
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bowed and stroked his moustache with an air of 
infinite self-satisfaction. 3 
I could not forbear smiling at the simplicity of 
this declaration ; and while my entertainer is revel- 
ing in the instinctive consciousness that ‘ ignorance 
is bliss,’ let us adjourn for the month: so there I } 
break off my narrative, and yet unwillingly, I } 
have already filled the allotted space, which, though ; 
somewhat less than that 1 have been wont to figure | 
in, is all this circumscribed state of being will | 
allow, and I must learn therewith to be content. | 


OBL IOI Crm 


(See Plate.) 


T was the fashion among a 
certain set of philosophers of 
the last century, to praise 
the innocence and happiness 
of savage life. According 
to their theories, every In- 
dian hamlet was a paradise 
of domestic enjoyments, and 
the hunting- ground a theatre 
where men attained the per- 
fection of the human character—that of sovereign 
over the animal creation, or rather the dignity of 
brute destroyers. These absurd opinions, cherish- 
ed by the fancy of those who had been disappointed 
in their hopes or disgusted by the follies and 
crimes of the civilized world, have now very few 
advocates. The savans of ‘‘ young France’’ are 
wiser in this than the “ Encyclopedists ;”” the for- 
mer look onward, have faith in the progress of 
social improvement, and do not sigh for the de- 
lights of the wigwam or envy the simplicity of the 
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BY Ww. R, MORRIS. 


Tux one had locks of deepest jet, 
That crowned her forehead’s spotless snow, 
Like some dark cloud 
That spreads its shroud 
Over the bright Alpine cliff below. _ 


The other’s locks of wavy gold 
Around her gentlest bosom swept, 
As rays of light 
_ Fall soft and bright 
Where Summer showers have sweetly wept. 


?*Twere vain to paint the lightning glance 
From those dark, lustrous orbs that came, 
As in some stream, 
To fix the gleam 
Made by a crossing meteor’s flame. 


. ings of the men. The lives 


" will induce one son or d 


THE PROUD LADY AND THE CERES Ld 


No further apology need be considered necessary, 
inasmuch as the reader will be put quite in good 
humour at the true Hibernian absurdity of my title 
thus far—claiming kin with the stars, yet adhering 
to the earth—as if a locust should say, ** I am an 
eagle ; I will'soar above the clouds and bring down 
stories of the upper air,’? and straightway perching 
himself on a head of rye, begin singing songs of 
the grasses. Nevertheless, kind reader, I claim 
thy courtesy, and my title shall yet be vindicated. 


wild Indian, with his painted r 
eagle’s feathers, Ame F 
Indeed, the charm bide } 
mance and poetry have : 
savage life, is all illusory... Thi 
the poor Indian is now- ‘knows 
ship and suffering. We donot 
sympathy over the females « 
think in savage as mie 
always remains where the Crea 
—by the side of man. "He 


ciently hard and sad ; nor dow 
engraving we give in this t 


leave their homes of civil n 
enjoying domestic life among the | 


iris 09 essa 
Whore floats the light elou@s 


‘That voice a hero’s deeds conld 


But here, where loves and joys : 
For simpler souls my strains 
For her whose smile ris 
Can still beguile, = + 
I rwine my wreath-al singly niga 


Mi mea 
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Miran, 4th May, 1811. 


M I dreaming ?—or do I still 
tread the earth? Scarce two 
) days have passed, and yet I 
have lived througlfevents that 
might occupy a year. On the 
second of May, at eight in the 
* evening, I arrived at this place. 
ed brought me first to the cathedral. 

slender sickle of the new moon hung 
let expanse ; the western sky was 


"lamps just lighted, threw a red 
m the streets. ‘The lofty obelisk of 
Ce surmounted with its bronze 
ne clear blue ether; a holy silence 
ts. summit, that Ccaiteatied with 
age below, of people hast- 


if i be gear. f they were 
familiar voices, and sprang for-. 
et Hermann and Adolph, two intimate 
1 I had not seen for several years. 
‘unexpected meeting. 
the nearest café, and took seats 
e door, to enjoy the fresh breath 
While the lights flared in. the breeze, 
the Lombard champagne—the foam- 
—stood before us, each told what 
im since the current of time had 
ace Ailferent directions after our last sepa- 


en our fatherland. My friends 
e Tyrol; they had visited the 
scene of that holy strife which 
d sons sof the, mountains, trusting 
ajar against 
Our conversa- 


read al he drew out his tablets, 
d to me—‘‘a poem which I composed on 
| spot.” Here he read me some verses 
Hofer’s dwelling, a copy of which I 
nd have placed i in my journal. 

remained in conversation till midnight, 
vou. XXX.—22 
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when the people came back from the theatre, then 
separated with promises of seeing each other again. 
I had gone but a few hundred steps on the way to 
my lodgings, when I became aware that the heavy 
jingling tread of a French gendarme was closely 
following me. To see if I was the object of his 
pursuit, I suddenly turned and crossed towards a 
side street. He followed. I glanced at him; he 
seized me by the ‘* Monsieur, votre porte 
feuille,” said he. I gave it up. ‘‘ Vous me 
suivrez.? I obeyed. I now understood all. 

He led me to a lofty old building, which I had 
never before seen; a huge door, fastened with 
heavy bolts, was opened: within were French 
soldiers on guard. My conductor spoke a few 
words to the officer, apart. I was then led away 
by two soldiers, preceded by a turnkey with a 
lamp. We mounted some steps, then passed 
through a dark gallery. The turnkey stopped at a 
door strongly secured with iron bars, and I found 
myself in a narrow cell, ventilated only by a small 
grated window, through which glimmered a ray 
of starlight. ‘The gendarme entered after me, and 
I was subjected to a rigorous search. My papers 
were all taken away, but my watch and purse 
were courteously handed back. ‘The jailer asked 
if I wanted any thing; I laughed bitterly. ‘‘ Well, 
to-morrow morning,” said he, and went out. I 
remained alone in the darkness. 

For an hour or more I lay on the straw matting, 
and pictured to myself the horrors of my fate. 
Only twenty-one, and full of hope—ready to serve 
and save my country, to perform great deeds! 
What was now before me? Was I ever again to 
see my parents, my sisters, my beloved? A pri- 
soner, perhaps to be led forth to-morrow to kneel 
on the ground and receive the bullets of the soldiers 


_—for my love to my native land. Thoughts on 


these subjects filled my tortured brain. But sud- 
denly my attention was arrested; the stillness of 
night was broken by a tone of melody so soft, so 
exquisite, so melancholy, that it pierced my inmost 
heart, and tears sprang to my eyes. Was it a 
song? No; there was no voice, but a melody 
such as was never heard before—such as Orpheus 
might have drawa forth! It was—yes, let the 
cold-hearted laugh—it was the sound of a violin! 

How shall I describe that music? Sunk in de- 
spair as I was—the dungeon, the galleys, death 
before my eyes—it raised me to the height of rap- 
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ture ; it filled me with the joy of freedom, and yet, 
strangest of all, with feelings solemn and profound ! 
On the silence of night it stole like magic; the 
light breeze wafted it through the bars of my 


; imparted a touching interest to his face. I looked 


window clear, softly swelling like the sigh of the 3 
mourner’s breast—plaintive and imploring, like the ¢ 
accents of love—gently yielding, like the timid ; 


bride—that wondrous harmony took possession of 
my care-fraught soul. Then the player, as it 
seemed, improvised airs on his instrumeut; now 
glided the tones along; now he rose into energy 
and power, now melted in the most seducing me- 
lody ; yet the notes were ever clear, as if they 
had been drops of pearl. After these rhapsodical 
strains, he passed, by a strange but charming 
transition, into a harmony of wonderful pathos. 


Never can I forget the effect of this music, so ° 


sweet and exquisite, yet full of sadness; now 


swelling into silvery richness, now dying gently | 
away. It was like the noble, melancholy plaint of ‘ 


an imprisoned king. 
bosom—how much have those who are better than 
we oft to suffer!—and in the midst of misfortune 
I felt a calmness and a trust which I could never 
have obtained through the pleadings of reason. 
The player continued his music, and I knew not 
whether to wonder most at his compositions or his 
execution. He seemed at length under the influ- 
ence of inspiration; his music was full of fire; he 
passed into stranger combinations, into bolder and 
wilder flights, yet surpassing harmony was in all ; 
and he appeared to create difficulties only to tri- 
umph over them. Friends who read my journal, 
you will say, perhaps, the imagination of the pri- 
soner deceived him. No, I have myself played 
the violin, (I do it now no more,) and could never 
haye conceived aught like what I heard. The 
music at last ceased, but it lingered unforgotten 
in my soul—ay, I longed more to hear it again 
than to recover freedom. 

It was day; I heard the beating of a drum: I 
climbed to my window and looked out. A com- 
pany of soldiers marched into the court; three 
prisoners stood in front of them. Ata sign from 
the officer, they marched away. The jailer opened 
my door; I asked him aboutthem. ‘‘Inan hour,” 
he replied, ‘‘they are to die; they are suspected 
of treason—of having favoured the insurrection 
among the Tyrolese.’? 

These words were my death-warrant. I heard 
them shuddering, but with composure. The jailer 
continued—‘‘ It is now the hour when the prisoners 
are allowed to take the air in the court. Will you 
go down ?”” 

We went. Isawinthe court a rough, vagabond 
crowd, ruffians whom the energy of the French 
government had collected out ofall Lombardy, to 
shut them up here. Leaning against a pillar, his 
eyes fixed on the sun, which had just risen, I ob- 
served a young man about twenty-five, who seemed 
worn out with suffering. He was pale and emaci- 
ated; his eyes were sunken; a prominent, bent 
nose, a high forehead, black masses of hair, and 


The thought entered my { 


along beard, gave him a wild 
the ec premide of deep aiscvou:tl aaa 
his chiseled mouth, and his pale, attenuated cheeks, 


long at this singular person; he seemed not to 
see any one, but continued to gaze upwards to- 
wards the sun. 

All at once he perceived the jailer, and hastily 
went to him. ‘‘I entreat-you,”? he said, speaking 
earnestly, in Italian; ‘‘can I not move you???” 

‘* No,” replied the old man, sternly, ‘“ you can- 
not; and if you are not quiet o’ nights, ligne tase 
cut your last string for you.” 

This, then, is the player, thought I; ai I was 
hastening to speak to him when I heard my name 
pronounced behind me. It was the gendarme 
who had arrested me. ‘‘Suivez moi, monsieur,” 
he said, stefnly. I was compelled to obey. Be- 
fore the door stood a coach; we entered, drov 
and stopped before a handsottie’ Weleds ‘My odes 
panion was silent as the grave. We aKghieh) 
he led me up the steps and into the house. 
waited some time in the hall. At last te: door of 
a side room opened, and a voice cried, ‘ 

Joyful surprise! I stood aus Oe 
who, four years before, had been brought 

to the house of my parents in Berlin; and, al 
an enemy, had received generous attention ¢ 
nursing. 

‘*My young friend,” he cried, sien 
hand, ‘‘how imprudent you have been. Had I 
not, by mere chance, occupied this Post, nothing 
could have saved you. You are free.” sera 

* ‘And my friends??? a | 

‘They are also at liberty.” : a ‘ 

‘* A thousand thanks ——” : teat? 

‘« Silence ;.I am yet in your debt. Be foreen 

to-day, with your friends. ‘To-morrow you must 
depart, for I leave Milan with my troops, and 
adventure here might still have serious | 


quences for you. Your passports to Germany ar 
already made out.” J ; 


I received from M. —— the ne 

‘Your story of the musician in ane Li 
and your longing to hear him again, 
romance; but, like other rom it sa 
strongly of imagination. I told it to - A Ar 
day; he laughed, and said, ‘I pledge r 
cure this feverish enthusiasm: I must gi 
violin concert.? I have taken him at 
This evening his promise is to be fulfi 
to put you down completely, Barzxe 
and Ropé are also invited! Can you ¢ 
I shall expect you this evening.” z 

I cannot describe what I felt at this inv 
For the last four years I had heard all 
players in the different cities where I 
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m| eis nothing in the smallest degree approached what 
ie I remembered. Now I was to hear the four most 
lie famous masters the world knew. I trembled for 
de - With a beating heart, I found myself in the 
mi brilliantly lighted saloon. Ah, the splendour of 


the scene, the elegant dresses of the ladies, were 
displeasing to me; I thought of my dungeon in 


another sphere. 
_ The concert began. Laronr played first. The 
most perfect polish, a tone of silvery clearness—in 
andante, as in allegro, grace itself—were his; but 
it was as a finely wrought miniature beside the 
nameless charm of that glorious picture before my 
mind’s vision. 
‘e _ Next I heard Krevzer. Brilliant as a string of 
diamonds were his passages, full and clear were 
his tones, and of surpassing boldness and strength; 
but his .was the brilliancy of pure metal, or of 
jewels—not the living beam that penetrates the 


&B aye now came forward. The full, energetic 
harm ony he drew from the instrument, roused 
memory in my breast. A noble fire glowed in his 
work ; he ruled like a monarch over the realm of 
sound. But my prisoner ruled like a god! 
At last. appeared Rove. His noble, expressive 
» his air of graceful, manful dignity, in- 
fluenced me in his favour. He began. I started 
‘involuntarily ; he brought back to me powerfully 
lection of the player who had so deeply 
joved my heart. His representation appeared like 
the sculptured image that pictures forth the very 
form of a loved being. The same fervour breathed 
. ar his music, the same fire, restrained by kindred 
_ power. _ At the moment, I almost fancied he 
fe the mysterious stranger ; but as he pro- 
“ceeded, I felt that what seemed in him so wonder- 
1, so finished an effort, would have been accom- 
shed at once and with ease by my prisoner. 
Py chainless spirit would have soared upward and 
onward still, seeking more distant heights, more 
- fathomless depths ;—him the bounds of earth could 
= never shave contained. He swept the empyrean 
towards the confines of other worlds, and the har- 
"monies heard there he gave back to men in tones 
_ of unrivaled melody. 
T felt during the remainder of the concert. 
= was over, M. —— introduced me to the 
ed artists. Courtesy required that I should 
Performance—and who would not have 
2 Of my prisoner I was silent; but La- 
whom M. —— had told the story, began 
to question me. I endeavoured to avoid 
on the subject, in vain; at last I related 
irrence.- All except Rope smiled; and 
‘mentioned and described some peculiar 
which T had heard overcome in a won- 
anner, Laront exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, you are 
us! “In short, it was plain they did 
. | was vexed, and soon after took 
Hardly was I out of the door when I 


Milan, and the melody that seemed wafted from ; 


perceived some one following me hastily; it was 
Rope. 

Sir,” said he, ‘‘ your narration has deeply 
affected me. Is it true—upon your honour?” 

I assured him it was. 

‘*Yes,”? he answered, ‘‘I believe you; but I 
am convinced there lives only one man on earth 
who can be your mysterious prisoner. Fifteen 
years since, when I was a young man, I chanced 
to be in Genoa. Going home late one evening, I 
heard the sound of a violin. The playing filled 
me with astonishment. At first I could not per- 
ceive whence came this enchanting music; but I 
soon discovered the performer to be a youth hardly 
grown out of boyhood, who stood on a garden wall 
not very high, and, looking towards a dimly-lighted 
window, drew from his instrument those heavenly 
sounds. I stood rooted to the ground. At that 
time I was myself a performer; but never had I 
dreamed of such mysteries in music as were here 
revealed tome. Hidden in the shadow, I remained 
ligtening. 'The moon came from behind a cloud, 
and shone full on the figure of the youthful player. 
His features were like those you have described, 
but softened, probably, from his extreme youth. 

‘*He ended his playing; the window opened, 
and a female figure appeared and threw something 
down. An instant after, a harsh voice cried, 
‘Traditore, pel diavolo!? At this outery, the boy 
sprang down from the wall into the street, plunged 
into a side alley, and disappeared before I could 
recover from my surprise. At the same time I 
perceived a head peering over the wall; oaths and 
menaces were poured forth without stint. The 
light in the window was extinguished. Evidently 
it was some love affair. After some minutes, I 
came out from my concealment, and as I passed 
along the wall, I trod upon something which 
proved a violin bow. The lad must have lost it as 
he leaped from the wall. I have this bow yet: it 
is marked with a P. I hoped by means of it to 
discover the young musician, but the troubled state 
of the times compelled me in a day or two to leave 
the city. Since then I have heard nothing of my 
unknown artist. But I owe him much. The im- 
pression his magical performance left with me was 
deeper than I could express; by it I have modeled 
and improved my gwn. Yes, I am indebted to 
this strange appearance—this revelation, I might 
call it—for, perhaps, the greatest part of my fame!?? 

I heard this relation of the great artist with 
astonishment. Then I owned to him that I had 
found in his playing some resemblance to that of 
the unfortunate stranger. It seemed as if RopE 
had apprehended and followed the first flights of 
that wild spirit. wit 

We parted. I have hope so mighty a 
genius must one day sway the world. If tyrant 
fate have not already crushed him, that spirit must 
one day be crowned sovereign over all hearts! 
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Bern, 30th March, 1829. 

After long residence in the north, I arrived here 
at half-past eight in the evening. 

‘* What is there at the theatre to-night ?” said I 
to the butler. 

‘Nothing of consequence. , But you should go 
to the concert, mein Herr. A violin player ——” 

“*T have had enough of violin players.’ 

‘But this one is a wonder. The critic, Reii- 
STAB, writes his pen to the stump in praises of 
him. Look here, in the paper.” 

‘Very well. What is the name of the wonder- 
ful performer so praised by the critic ?” 

“His name? I will tell you in a moment. It 
has just escaped me. An Italian ——” 

“An Ttalian 2”? 

“Yes. It begins with a P.” 

“A P? I must go instantly to the concert. 
Where will I find a ticket?” 

‘*Over the way. Ido not think you can PIg- 
cure any now elsewhere.”? 

T hastened to get one. 

The concert hall was so crowded that I could 
not get in, but was forced to remain outside with 
many others. The tutti of the last composition 
was ended; the solo—a pollacca—began. 

“**Tig she, or none!” cried I. ‘‘I have heard 
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_ ‘Tere somewhere stood an inn, whose humble host 
_ For many a night was troubled by a ghost. 

To drive him off, he learned the magic art 

Of e excommunication, all by heart: 
Yet fruitless proved the secret spell and charm— 
\e ghost showed no emotions of alarm: 

. With noiseless step, and clad in robes of white, 
It paid our friend a visit ev’ry night. 


Sheba” 3 
_ A trav’ling poet chanced to call one day ; 
_ For sake of company, he bade the poet stay, 
And read his poems through to pass the night away. 
‘The poet stopped—a tragedy displayed, 
Which vanity, if nothing more, betrayed. 
The spirit, whom the host, but not the poet, saw, 
Appeared and listened to one seene—no more: 
‘His heart misgave him when that scene was done, 
_ And ere the next commenced the ghost was gone. 
~ Our landlord, thus by sudden hope elated, 
With ¢ anxious mind next night his guest awaited: 
‘The poet came and read—the ghost was there 
And heard te es, then vanished into air. 
_“ Ah, ha!” & med the host, “this tragedy 
Is, after all, the magic spell for thee!” 
_ The third night came; all lonely sat our host; 
“ae clock struck twelve, when, lo! appeared the ghost: 
oe ! Michael! fly!” he cried with voice of fear, 
‘Go, tell the poet Tam waiting here!” 
‘The ghost, appalled, his bloodless hand he waved, 
To tell the host this trouble might be saved: 


THE GHOST. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF C. F. GELLERT, BY J. T. 8. SULLIVAN. 


those tones before; they are unforgotten 
my heart. But whata miracle! Do two: 
three? That I have never heard. I will 
my ear. If I might but see him—only one. 
In vain: the crowd presses the door too 
will, at least, lose not one note.”? 
The performer ceased. A indotiveabel 
plause shook the building. I pressed forward and 
strove to get a sight of him; others, equally eager, 
pushed. before me: I was again 
What thoughts swelled in my heart! I waited 
with impatience to hear him begin once more. At 
last ——. ‘‘ Now he plays on the G s! 
some one near me. He began. Is it 
That was the very melody I hea 
Those were the self-same tones th 
ing, elevating, faith-inspiring, as if se 
heaven—shed light into my gloomy soul! fe 
I forced my way forward through the Ww 
I saw once more the pale, 
sunken eyes, the long dark hair, the ‘sai 
aspect of the whole person. It was 
mystery of nineteen years was at k 
The stranger who had filled my yout! 
with feelings wonderful, unutterable, 
ceaselessly accompanied me since, ‘lik 
apparition, familiar, yet from which 
tear the covering, stood before ae 
saw: PaGanint! 


In brief—the spirit vanished into wits, + 
And never more was known to 


MORAL. 


Let ev’ry one who reads this simple 
A lesson learn to all, save poets stale 


As not to be of some use in our need: 
And since all ghosts have such a pious fe 
Of wretched poems—let them all a 
FE’en should they come, in these e1 
By legions, they will find no 
Quite bad enough to frighten ev'ry g' 
Who ventures to appear to suse or 


host. 
= 
‘agen 
A Word to the Editor :— —" 
Pray, do suggest, dear Godey, to the e 
Seeking a cause for each effect to fi 


Why ghosts nor goblins in this lai 
Pve often heard mamas and ni 
That ghosts are quite essential in. 
*Tis deemed convenient, too, when 
To frighten children into being 
Now, if we do not stop this 
May Heaven protect all mothers 
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CCORDING to the 
provisions of an act 
of Assembly in a 
neighbouring _ state, 
. an insolvent debtor, 
on giving up his pro- 
perty, is released fronr 
all his moneyed obli- 


ar ao tee are, 
7 é& 
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law is concerned. If 
“ he should become 
of a million of dollars, the result of ap- 
\ | to business after his failure, he can hold 
all the demands of his creditors, pro- 
y does not acknowlege his indebtedness in 
writing, or verbally in the presence of a witness. 
It often happens that a man who has a good deal 
of hope. in his mental composition, with intelli- 
gence and energy of character, gets beyond his 
_ depth and fails. The insolvent law releases him 
_ from the burden of debt, and a wiser and more pru- 
dent man, he starts again in the world. As soon 
as he is fairly under way, a certain class of his 
former creditors approach him, and endeavour to 
_ get from him some acknowledgment of his old 
_ claim. ‘Too often it happens that the debtor as- 
sumes enough of these obligations—which are 
_ usually pressed for at once—to swamp him again. 
—~Bat, in general, even the strictly honest debtor— 
that is, he who fully intends paying of all claims 
him, if ever able—is very cautious not to 
ledge any thing until he is ready to pay it. 
be There are too many, however, who positively 
refuse, even after becoming comparatively wealthy, 
_ to meet a single obligation contracted previously, 
though the debt be to one who greatly needs 
what is owed to him. A case of this kind occur- 
‘ted with a man whom we will designate by the 
_ name of Woodfall. He was a fellow of the coolest 
temper in the world, and had a high regard for 
and honour when they brought dollars into 
pocket. He did business rather carelessly, 
led in consequence. One of his creditors, 
Jacobs, was a man who had a large family 
rt. He could not bear the loss of five hun- 
without great inconvenience. On the 
x Woodfall went ‘‘through the mill,” as it 
was called, Jacobs met him in the road. They 
pot! rps country village. 


“But what 
I shall try 


am L > was returned. 
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ACKNOWLEDGING A DEBT. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR, 


“With more success, I hope.” 

‘‘Doubtless, And then I will canta you, 
Jacobs. I know you have as much as you can do 
to get along, and it grieves me to think that, 
through my failure, you should be brought into 
more trouble.’? 

“‘T know, if it is ever in your power, all will 
will be made up to me.?? 

‘Yes, principal and interest. I shall see the 
day yet, 1 hope, when I can look every honest 
man in the face—when no one can say to me, 
‘Pay me that thou owest.? ”? 

“Tf that is your spirit, you will see it.’? 

‘*T believe so,?? was the confident reply. ‘‘ So 
don’t let the loss you have met with through me, 
inconvenience you more than you can help. All 
will turn out right. Your five hundred dollars 
may come at a time when they are needed much 
more than they are at present.”? 

After this conversation, Jacobs felt more com- 
fortable. He knew that Woodfall was an active, 
enterprising man, and he believed that he would, 
in the course of a few years, be in a condition to 
pay him his five hundred dollars, “principal and 
interest.”? 

Time passed on. Woodfall, who had kept a 
store previous to his failure, managed to get a new 
stock of goods, and again commenced business. 
At the end of the second year, he had done so 
well that he was able to build a house. But not a 
word had he said to any one about paying off old 
scores. At length Jacobs, who, poor man, had 
been growing poorer instead of richer, thought that 
it would be no harm to call his debtor’s attention 
to the fact of his having promised to remember 
him. So, one day, he called in and said to him, 
in the presence of his clerk— 

“* Mr. Woodfall, if you think you are able to do 
a little for me—no matter how little—I shall feel 
greatly obliged. I wouldn’t have said one word, 
only I am dreadfully put to it to get along.” ; 

“Do a little for you? How? I don’t exactly 
understand you,” was Woodfall’s reply, with a 
look of innocent surprise. 

‘That old account, you know, Mr. Woodfall.” 

“*Old account? I don’t know of any old ac- 
count, Mr. Jacobs.” 

“‘Oh, yes! Don’t you remember the five hun- 
dred dollars that you owed me ?”? : 

“I do remember that I once owed you that 
sum; but it was paid long, long ago. No man 
can come forward in this world and claim a dollar 
from me.” 

Jacobs looked confounded. At first he was 
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strongly tempted to get angry, and speak out a 
piece of his mind pretty freely ; but he restrained 
this feeling, and merely remarked, in a low tone 
that reached only his debtor’s ear—‘‘ From you, I 
did not expect this.” He then turned off abruptly 
and left the store. 

Poor Jacobs was terribly disappointed at this 
unexpected issue. He had watched all of Wood- 
fall’s operations with an anxious eye, counting 
every dollar that he made, and seeing in his evident 
prosperity the surety for his money. But now the 
fond hope, so long cherished, of recovering his 
own, faded away, and left his mind in gloom and 
despondency. 

On the next day he met Woodfall on the street, 
and was about passing him, when that individual 
paused, and reaching out his hand, said, with the 
most perfect self-possession, and as if nothing had 
happened to interfere with their friendly relations— 

‘* Ah, good morning, friend Jacobs. How are 
you to-day ?”” 

Jacobs yielded his hand reluctantly, and replied, 
coldly— 

“T am well.” 

‘How are you getting on now?” pursued 
Woodfall. 

‘Badly enough,”’ was briefly returned. 

**T am really sorry to hear it. But don’t be 
discouraged; there is nothing like perseverance. 
It is one of the main-springs of success.” ; 

This made Jacobs angry, and he said, with a 
good deal of warmth— 

“ There is little good in perseverance if, at last, 
you are to lose the hard earnings of four or five 
years at a single stroke of an insolvent’s pen.” 

** You allude to me, I suppose ?”” 

“'T certainly do.” 

** Don’t make yourself uneasy, my friend; that 
matter is safe enough. I will pay you every cent 
I owe you before long.”” 

“*Didn’t you deny being my debtor to the amount 
of a single cent yesterday ?”” 

**T did; but that was in the presence of a wit- 
ness. Do you understand? I am not quite ready 
to pay you yet, and don’t intend acknowledging 
the debt until I am. But make yourself easy 
about it; your, money is safe enough.” 

, Thus assured, Jacobs felt relieved in mind. His 
business was bad, not really yielding him a com- 
fortable support for his family ; but the promise of 
Woodfall buoyed him up, and inspired him with 
new energy. He counted on his five hundred dol- 
lars as certain, for his debtor was making money 
fast, and would, without doubt, feel perfectly able, 
ina little while, to make all straight with him. 

Six months more rolled by, during which time 
not a word was said about the old claim, although 
the debtor and creditor met every few days. There 
began to be quite a marked contrast in their ap- 
pearance. Woodfall had a cheerful, contented 
look, while the whole aspect of Jacobs’ face, ap- 
parel and all, was dejected and poor. 

The business of Jacobs required him to keep a 


| 
| 
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; have no objection, will keep you company??? = 


horse and wagon, and to make frequent short jour- 
neys into the country. In the winter time, a 
roughly constructed sleigh took the place of the 
wagon. So much reduced did he at length be- 
come, that it became a serious question whether 
he would not be obliged to sell his horse, although 
he might almost as well sell the tools with which 
he worked as his horse. 

One cold day in January, he hitched old Tom 
to his sleigh, and started off with some of his wares 
for a neighbouring village. In passing the store of 
Woodfall, he was hailed by its owner:— : 

‘*Stop, Jacobs,” cried that individual; ‘‘I am 
going for a mile or two out of town, and if you 


* ‘None in the least,” replied Jacobs, over whose 
mind instantly spread the pleasing hope of being 
able to persuade his debtor to remember him even 
at this late day. Ft 
Woodfall got into the sleigh with a bright, cheer- 
ful face. They had not ridden far, before he said— 
“‘T believe, Jacobs, it is most time that I was 
beginning to remember you. How are you getting 
along ?”? tyes 
‘Badly enough. If you don’t do something 
for me, I shall be broken up.*? sa wed 
‘* Oh, no—not so bad as that 2??? pL 
‘Indeed it is, then. Iam hardly able to keep 
soul and body together.”? athd> 
‘Really, I am sorry to hear you say so. But 
take courage ; times are growing better. It wont 
be long before I shall have it in my power yaaa 
all straight with you.” st 
“‘Couldn’t you do a little for me now? Ir it 
was only a five dollar bill at a time, it would help 
me very much.”? THAD 
“Oh, yes; T can do that fer Samhain a 
“IT thank you from my heart, Mr. Woo " 
replied the grateful creditor. ** When shall I call 
on you ?”? eh RS 
‘* Almost any time.” “ees 
«To-morrow 2??? bar 
* Yes, certainly.’? co a) 
«Very well; I will see you to-morrow.? = il 
Woodfall rode with Jacobs for a couple of miles. 
The latter promised to call for him in Sones ; 
as he returned home. . . 
On the next day, Jacobs went. to the . 
debtor with a cheerful spirit. He in to as! 
for fifteen or twenty dollars, to enebledilant « 
off a little debt in order still to retain his he 
which he had seriously contemplated selling 1 
view to get money to liquidate this very obli 
Woodfall smiled as he entered. Jace 


“In about a week you shall have it. 
week.”? ~— 
This was. snid.inse Aenea 
who was in the store could not possibly h 
Disappointed, but still hoping, the ere 
ed another week, and then called in agai 
“You will do something now, I 
Woodfall ??? he said. 2 aaa 
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a 1g am sorry, but I cannot do any thing to-day,” 
a was replied, in a low voice—so low that it reached 
i mo ear but the one for which it was intended. 

x _ “* When will you let me have a little money? 
re The smallest sum will be of great use to me.” 

a “Very soon.” 


_ ** How soon??? _ 
“* Say three or four days.” 
_ Jacobs went away with a troubled spirit. He 
began to distrust his creditor’s intention of paying 
at all. At the end of the time specified, he called 
in again upon Woodfall, determined, if possible, to 
get him to make some acknowledgment of the 
debt before his clerk, and then sue him, and bring 
up the clerk to prove that an acknowledgment had 
been made. But Woodfall was too wide awake 
for him; he took especial care not to commit him- 
self in the smallest degree. 
Foiled in this attempt, he became angry, and 
said some rather hard things to his creditor, who 
is took it all very kindly. When Jacobs went out, 
‘ae Woodfall went with him, and after they were be- 
_ yond ear shot of any one, said— 
____ ** You needn’t try to make me acknowledge that 
_ debt; I am too prudent a man to be caught. But 
-: T tell you now, as I have often told you before, that 
you shall be paid every cent.” 
“But why don’t you show your willingness by 
doing something for me now? You are able 


‘ te 
=: may think so; but I am the best judge 
. es 


«You are building a house.”? 
True ; but it is all in trade. 
"pay, on a single dollar of cash.” 
** But I’m sure you might spare me a little.” 
_ w “* And so I will, very soon, if’ you will only 
have Patience. ” 
ae It is very hard for a man to have patience 
ied he sees himself on the verge of ruin. If I 
can’t get a little money I must sell my horse, and 
then dear above only knows what I shall do.” 
**T am sorry for you, Jacobs, and will do some- 
thing soon, depend upon it. Keep up a brave 
heart ; you will come out right side up at last.’ 
___ ** No thanks to you,” muttered*the creditor, as 
, ‘turned on his heel abruptly and strode off. 
here, Jacobs,” cried Woodfall, after him. 
‘stopped and looked round. 
are you going in the direction of Milton 


} 


after to-morrow,’ replied Jacobs. 


I don’t have to 


> some talk with you.” 

8 promised to do so, but with no cordiality 
his manner, On the next day he was called 
n by a man to whom he owed fifteen dollars. 
s debt he had been dunned over and over 


ym f Rather sharp words passed 

n them, and the interview ended by a threat 
part of the creditor to proceed against him 
next day and recover by law. This threat 


seriously alarmed him. For more than half of the 
night that succeeded he lay awake, thinking and 
thinking what in the world he should do to avoid 
the threatened evil. 

On the succeeding morning, he seni much 
calmer, and even in a cheerful tone of mind. Soon 
after breakfast he called over to a neighbour’s 
house, where he had a long conversation with a 
young man named Parker, who, like him, had 
lost money by Woodfall, and who did not feel very 
kindly towards that individual in consequence. He 
then returned home. Half an hour afterwards, the 
young man just mentioned came over to his house, 
and held another long conference with him. 

It was, perhaps, about ten o’clock, that Jacobs 
drove out of his yard in his sleigh, and went off at 
a brisk trot. Woodfall was ready to improve the 
opportunity for a ride; he stood in his door, and 
smiled very graciously as Jacobs came up. There 
was a large sized barrel on the sleigh. As Wood- 
fall took his seat along side of his creditor, he 
turned himself partly round, and placing his hand 
upon the barrel, said— 

** What have you here 2”? 

** Some of my wares.” 

** You take a good lot of them t ” 

‘© Yes; I hope to make the best trip of the season 
to-day. If I don’t do so, it is all over with me, for 
Cassell is going to put the screws to me.?? 

** Oh, no.?? 

“Yes, he is, though. He’s mad ag a March 
hare about the trifle that I owe him.” 

‘*Pll see him, and persuade him not to do so.?? 

**T wish you would. Tell him that I am doing 
my best, and will honestly pay him every dollar if 
he will only be patient.’ : 

**T certainly will, Jacobs. I will tell him to 
wait a few months, and, perhaps, by that time I 
can settle the bill.” 

** Couldn’t you relieve me by assuming it, even 
at a longer date? Cassell will be glad to take you 
and release me.”? 

“*Why, no; I don’t exactly wish to do that. 
However, I can make him wait, and, perhaps, 
before he troubles you again, I shall feel able to 
pay it for you.” 

‘«That will do; any thing to give me time. * But 
I do wish you would consider me. I dislike to 
say so much to you about my claim; but, indeed, 
Iam in real distress. bie do not know how near 
I am to the wall.” 

‘© As I have often said before, I feel deeply for 
you, and will, as soon as able, pay you what I owe 
you, principal and interest.’? 

‘© That is, five hundred dollars with interest.?? _ 

‘© Yes; I owe you five hundred dollars justly, 
enbacioy 

‘* Gee, Tom!” cried Jacobs, in a quick, éshited 
voice, reining his horse around so suddenly as nearly 
to upset the sleigh; and then putting whip to old 
Tom with so free a good will, that the horse dashed 
off towards the town they had left at full gallop. 

** Jacobs, what do you mean ?” inquired Wood- 


fall, with a look of surprise and alarm. The man 
seemed to him suddenly bereft of his senses. 
_ ‘All right! I thought this would be the best 
day’s work I had done for five years. Hurrah! A 
bright idea that of mine, wasn’t it, Parker??? 

A loud laugh sounded from the barrel in the 
sleigh. The head flew up in the air, and a man 
stood erect in the barrel. 

Woodfall started to his feet in mute astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘T believe you owe me five hundred dollars, 
Mr. Woodfall,”? said Jacobs, with a broad smile, 
as he looked around into his debtor’s face, while 
he touched up old Tom with the whip. ‘‘ Our 
mutual friend, Mr. Parker here, has heard your 
frank acknowledgment of the claim, and is ready 
to testify to that fact at any moment. Ain’t you, 
Parker 2?” 

“* Oh, certainly.” 

Woodfall sunk down upon the seat from which 
he had risen, and Parker climbed out of the barrel, 
while Jacobs, elated beyond measure, urged on his 
old horse to the very top of his speed. 

The confounded debtor remained silent until they 
had nearly reached his store, when, looking up, he 

» said— 
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THE DAYS OF MINSTRELSY. 


BY BR. H. DUNLAP. 


A way for the days of minstrelsy! 
For the golden age of song— 

When the ringing sky glad harmony 
Did echo loud and long, 

As if Music’s sprites held revelry— 
A bright and fairy throng. 


A voice awoke ’mid the fragrant bowers 
Of Araby the blest, 

With the mingled sweets of the thousand flowers 
That her bosom richly dress’d, 

With a spell to wile the lingering hours 
And lull to a dreamy rest. 


That wildering strain is heard again, 
And it soundeth joyously, 

As borne by the laughing zephyr-train — 
From the land of Araby; 

Its witching notes swell out amain 
Neath the bright Italian sky. 


Its breathings arose on the “stilly time,” 
The plighted troth to prove, 

In the silvery rhyme of that glorious clime, 
On the roseate wings of love— 

When the spheres were singing in starry chime, 
And the stars were bright above. 


Anon there ringeth a trumpet-tone 

. In the Troubadoric lay, 

And the armed bands are pressing on 
For the holy cross away, 

fee a proud, resistless unison, 
To the Song- -God’s mighty sway. 


‘Don’t, for merey’s sake, mention this. i 
siBon's fr mere’ eke, mention his, vil 

‘‘Humph; you have been talking that way for 
I don’t know how long. No, no; Fan PUR eee 
up to the chalk at once.’ 

‘*PIl give you a hundred dollars to.day, ond. a 
hundred every three months until all is. paid off 
Won’t that do?” 

“Oh, yes; but I must have your notes.”? 

Woodfall thought for a little while, ant atone 
said— 

‘* You shall have them.” 

‘Very well. ‘Mum? is the word. __ 

In half an hour the happy creditor had one hun- 
dred dollars in his pocket, and four notes, payable 
at three, six, nine, and twelve months, for one 
hundred dollars each, duly signed by Augustus 
Woodfall. These have all been paid, and 
is again on his feet and doing well. d 
since been able to meet Woodfall wi 
voluntary smile. Although he kept t 
Parker thought it too good a joke t 
town soon rung with it. Z 


Several other creditors have laid tr 
fall, but the old fox is not to be ¢ 
time. 


at 


Right gallantly the fleurs-de-lis 
Tn the sunlight glitter there, — a 

And the lion’s mane, as it floateth free, 
‘Is kissed by the ambient air, ae 

That echoes the strains of chivalry 
From the lute of the gay Trouvére. eee ay, 


Tis the minstrel’s art that has wreathed ye 
The myrtle o’er the steel— ) 

That has blazoned scan 
With splendour to reveal 

The meteor path of red victory 
To the loyal and the leal. 


They have held like kings their 
Their glorious path along; < 
Sweeping the myriad silver strings 
Of the heart’s rich lyre « of song, 
Or wafted on Fancy’s buoyant wings 
The gorgeous clouds among. 


They have strewn with ami 
That covers the arm of might— 
And its silken thrall had a charm fe 
As the hand of the belted knight _ 
Enwove the blossoming 
For the maiden’s brow of light. 


Then twine a chaplet of verdant ba 

For the minstrel’s holy art; : 
Wit qraehe Mle ceioeaai 
For the true and gallant heart, — 


OME had attained the 
summit of her greatness 
—a summit which no 
nation in those days had 
ever yet attained, and 
but one nation since. 
No country had been 
found which could com- 
pete with her in arms; 
no shore of the known world but sought her 
‘ Seat. dreaded her resentment. 

_ But absolute as she appeared to be, and, indeed, 
abroad, yet within was she like the house of 
‘which we read in holy writ, divided against her- 

tir and on the point of falling. 

: The admirably balanced representative constitu- 

ier had succeeded to the sway of her early 

had gradually been sapped and undermined 
little but the forms thereof were now in exist- 


» Sinee led to the first change is alike foreign to 


s tale, and tedious to relate;—enough, that 
or gh the increasing wealth and luxury of the 
and ‘noble, and the increasing corruption and 
of the people—who were, indeed, 
one people now, except in name, but rather 
( | rabble of all climes and creeds and coun- 
;—the links that held the different orders of the 
@ together ‘were all unstrung and shattered. 
@ state, in fact, was, it may be said, at an end. 
- from henceforth until the very semblance of 
was crushed out by the imperial despotism 
2 Cesars, the ‘history of Rome presents but 
cession of brief struggles, and yet briefer 
—the democratic party now, now the 
uppermost ; both alike quoting the con- 
and appealing to the laws when depressed, 
treading the one under foot and violating 
when pre-eminent in the scale of blood- 


ole stru struggle ended the world knows. 
- rs foot upon the neck of 
f asa aie so exalted, transferred 
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Quid illo cive tulisset 
Natura in terris, quid Roma beatius unquam, 
> re ae Si circumducto captivorum agmine, et omni 
. Bellorum pompé, animam exhalasset opimam 
a Cum de Teutonico vellet descendere curru.—JuveENat, Satire X. 


ever, passed long before the last close, although in 
it a sagacious eye might have discovered, what the 
shrewd Frenchman marked in Paris as THE Br- 
GINNING OF THE Enp! 

The sixth consulship of the great leader—the 
great type of the plebeian party, Caius Marius— 
was over. The Marsic war was ended, wherein, 
as lieutenants to the consuls of the day, he and 
his future rival, Sylla, reaped laurels side by side 
with swords soon to be turned against each other. 

The Mithridatic war in Pontus, first stimulated, 
it is said, by Marius, greedy of military fame, and 
conscious of his inability to shine in peace, had 
blazed out with formidable fury. 

Nor was it fame alone or martial glory, that this 
new sphere of conquest opened to Rome’s stern 
veterans. 

The East, in those days, was, to the grasping 
and victorious Roman, what South America has 
been in latter times to the chivalrous Spaniard—a 
mine of wealth, a fountain of corruption, a first 
cause of degeneracy, degradation, ruin. 

Therefore, between the leaders of the two par- 
ties which tore Rome’s intestines, it was a natural 
cause of ambitious strife which should first bear 
the eagle beyond the far Symplegades— which 
should first grasp at the rich prize of oriental con- 
quest. 

Nor less between the followers had been the 
roar, the riot, and the hatred, in struggling to elect, 
than between the leaders battling to be elected. 

But, for the time, weakened by past excesses, 
brought into odium by the evident treason of 
Glaucia and his friend Saturninus, and by the 
punishment of these deprived of their shrewdest 
chiefs, the democratic party strove at a disadvan- 
tage, and proved but a weak though turbulent and 
loud minority. 

Sylla was chosen by a powerful vote to the 
command of the oriental army, and admirably 
fitted to the post by his unrivaled talents as a ge- 
neral, as he was indisputably entitled to it by the 
voices of his countrymen, left Rome for Nola; 
where he was busy forwarding the preparations for 
that career of glory which he so proudly ran there- 
after. 
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At this crisis, a panting messenger brought 
tidings to the camp that faction was at work again 
in the great city; that the tribune, Sulpitius, had 
joined Marius, and surreptitiously carried a second 
law, depriving Sylla of his rank and conferring it 
upon his rival. 

The tidings also stated that ‘during this, their 
sudden elevation, the friends of Marius were con- 
ducting themselves with violence and cruelty so 
terrible, proscribing this man for his opinions, and 
that man for his wealth, and this again for his 
fair wife or lovely daughter, that the city was sick 
of them already, and would open its gates gladly 
to the patrician force of Sylla’s veteran host. 

That host was full of spirit, disciplined admi- 
rably, equipped thoroughly, devoted to its glorious 
chief, ready to march at a moment’s notice to the 
world’s end, if the trumpets bade them. 

It did march—to Rome! and then was the truth 
of those tidings proven. For not one hour did the 
faction dare to abide its coming. Without a party 
on which to rely, without a cohort on which to fall 
back, as soon as they heard that the eagles had 
commenced their flight from Nola, heartfallen 
before, and subdued already, the faction was dis- 
persed to the four winds of heaven, leaving no 
option te their leaders save to consult for their 
security by sudden and swift flight. 

The army ‘entered not the gates, but, in obedi- 
ence to the ancient laws, encamped beyond the 
‘walls of the Janiculum, as though it had been 
‘waiting for a triumph. Multitudes poured out 
from the city to meet the child of fortune, nor ever 
did the old Tarpeian send back a louder clang of 
gratulation when Carthage ebbed from its half 
shattered barriers; or the Teutonic myriads were 
-more than decimated at Vercelle, than now, when 
senates, nobles, knights, patrons and clients, all, 
save the lowest of the low, streamed through the 
crowded gates to bid hail to the pacificator. 

Nor in the ivory chariot did he enter, nor drawn 
‘by snow white horses. The tunic, called of Jove, 
the palm-woven toga, bedecked not his majestic 
Jimbs. No slave stood at his elbow to whisper, in 
ithe midst of triumph, ‘‘ Remember, thou art but a 
man.”? 

The simple laticlavian tunic, the plain senatorial 
toga covered no breast-plate; no guard followed 
the patrician leader. 

He came not to break down, but to build up— 
not to destroy, but to restore. 

He calmed the tumults, reinstated the true ma- 
gistrates, repaired the breaches in the constitution, 
sacrificed in the capitol to Jupiter, and went his 
way—no man proscribed, no man exiled or slain 
—went his way to wage war upon the foreign 
foes of the republic, until a greater day should call 
him back from conquered Asia to a greater ven- 
geance. 

When his voice was heard no longer inculcating 
moderation, recommending peace, the senate list- 
ened to their indignation, and proscribed one man 
—that one, Caius Marius—the great plebeian! 
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the captor of Jugurtha! the slayer of the Cimbric 
millions (5 es ee Rome 

A price was offered for his head : eigh 
virgin gold. Yet he were a brave man 
the stern, war-worn hero had passed his 
year—he were a brave man, who would n tl 
dangerous trophy. Tore 

Arms glittered through the Massic and Setinian 
vineyards, the tramp of horse disturbed the wild 
gorges of the Appenines, banners te Ponta 
seen threading the tall reeds of 
marshes—but all in vain. 

Days passed, aod the tary of te an 
had relaxed already, and it was half believed that 
he al a 
the sterile scenes of his first glory—the v 
the untamed Numidia, 

* ws . 

_ was a clear, pa frosty orig in 
autumn, and yet there was @ spt n 
white on the topmost Appenines, a 
and crackling ice over the stagr 
pools and marshes, through which, 
winds its way to the sea, a ‘‘silent 

There had been a fierce gale on th 
evening, a wild, short, sudden gust from 
west; and in the dead of night, a tall 
had been driven in, shattered and almo 
little way above the harbour of Minti 

No one knew whence she came Ass! 
was bound ; but there she stood i 
sands, almost at the highest mark Wiel 
less waters leave on the unchanged coast, 
broken, her sails in shreds ; 
mistrail, which was now blowing from the 
ward, her yards swinging to the le, em 
alone, abandoned. 

The Sue-Worr—there she stoc 
sculptured effigy of the fierce nurse of : 
founders, glittering i in gold above the | 
never again to exult amid the din of b 

No one had seen a mariner, a ‘ x 
crew; no one knew when she had 2 Ss 
thither—no lights had been seen, no hou 
signal-blasts of the wild trumpet, h 

Yet had there crept a rumour | net 
streets of the seaport town—no one 
to its source, no one knew whe 
no one appeared so much as to 
himself had heard it—a rumour 
terrible old man, with hair as ae 
on Soraete, and an eye full of lu 
the lava of Vesuyius—an old m 
ponderous and time-worn, yet 
cules, majestical as Jove, and t el 
brother. Toa 
And as they listened to the strar ve an 
rumour, they knit their brows, t 
pale, even of the most re 5 
the dreaded name of Caius 

Two peasants were an h 
thers; one held two heavy b ‘ 
the other had a roll of heavy nets 


& 


. » meshes, of two feet in circumference, 
‘a bt of stout cords, across his shoulders. 


a _ Atall, rough dog, of the Molossian breed, half 
a soe dog, half mastiff—yet with a cross of 
7 yhound, it would seem, from his gaunt flanks, 


p chest and sinewy, straight limbs—stood at 
ei heale; a powerful brute, that might almost 
¢ have pulled down a buffalo, and that a wise man 
; would have shunned encountering as he would a 
famished wolf. 


o 

he _ “Ho, whither go ye this cold morning, Volero 
and Caius ?” cried one of the bystanders, a sailor, 

» as it seemed, from his red Phrygian bonnet and 


legs. 

& To. rouse a boar down in the marshes yon- 
der, » eried he with the spears ; “‘I tracked a huge 
one to his lair last night, in the high reeds beside 
the Liris.. Will you go with us?” 
_ “NotI, »? replied the mariner, half jesting, half 
“There is a boar, I fancy, in the 
of Minturn, that will be more like to 
than ye to capture him ?”? 
it do you mean??? said the rustic. ‘‘ What 
boar is that? I never saw a boar that 


d Perrginiee and I saw a a once with 
one hand in the Appenines ;—they said the 
el r had been torn off by the dogs when they 
e hounded on her in the shape of a white wolf; 

Bins heard tell before of a boar-man. If it 
by Pan, we will not go to-day, my Volero.” 
No, no!” exclaimed the sailor, laughing now 
It mirth—‘‘no, no; I know no more than 
do of boar-men, and sure I am I never saw a 
v I meant the old plebeian boar of 
om e—old Cains Marius.” 

Tush, I care not for him,’ returned the pea- 
nay, I should be right glad to meet him. 
ad were worth the winning.” 
ell, every man to his own taste. For my 
would fight unarmed against fifty Lycan- 
ere I would face one Marius. Didst ever 
him, lad 2? | 
‘Not I,” saidethe other, sturdily ; “‘ but I know 
is—a man, a big, stout man, and a brave 

haps. Well; I never yet saw the’ man I 


time is to come, then; and, mark me, 
, when you see Caius Marius. He who 
his eye untrembling, can gaze upon the 


0 , sailor, replied the men; and 
h the long street that Ted from the 
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each side with monuments and cenotaphs, and 
tombs of the best or richest of Minturne’s citizens 
—for even then was gold beginning to stand in 
lieu of virtue, and win the reverence of men, the 
love of women—but beyond that it wound through 
olive grounds and vineyards, the latter gleaned of 
their last red clusters, and,then through stubble 
fields and pastures to the banks of the marshy 
Liris. 

Thence they had not gone far into the marsh, 
before they struck upon the track, deep-printed in 
the mire, of the hige cloven feet of the monster 
in pursuit of which they had come out. The frost 
of the past night had so greatly hardened the mud 
that the peasants were now able to pass nearly dry 
shod the sloughs wherein the boar had on the pre- 
vious day sunk almost to the hocks. 

The track led them nearer and nearer to the 
river’s bank, and now spreading out their nets, 
they pitched them, by the aid of stakes, in a large 
semicircle, extending from the bank of the river, 
below a large covert of reedy jungle, to the same 
bank above the thicket. 

This done, the men entered the toils, and steal- 
ing carefully along close to the margin of the water, 
made their way into the rank marsh grass at the 
lower edge of the covert. 

‘*He is yonder,” whispered the younger of the 
men, ‘‘close to yon willow bush. We will get 
above him, so that the wind will blow our scent 
toward him !? 

“* Well said,’ replied the other; ‘‘ then will he 
take the toils where they are strongest, and we 
can spear him safely. Now be silent.’’ 

No farther words were needed, and they stole 
down the wind in the direction indicated, with the 
great dog at their heels, till they were now 
within a few paces of the spot. Still there was 
no sound heard, no angry snort, no savage rush 
of the huge quarry through the brake; and the 
elder peasant began to doubt the correctness of the 
other’s woodcraft. 

‘* Art sure this is the spot ??? 

‘* Certain,” replied the other. ‘‘I tell you that 
he lies within a yard of the willow, to the left and 
toward the river.” 

** Wewill send Hylax in,” said the first speaker. 
“* Forward, good hound.” 

And lashing his flanks with his deeply-feathered 
stern, the tall dog quested for a moment, then 
threw up his long muzzle in the air, vitered a 
long, deep howl, and dashing through the reeds, 
was lost to view in a moment. 

Thegmen grasped their boar spears firmly, ind 
stood on their guard. 

But no charge of the wild boar followed; but, 
on the contrary, a shrill, sharp yelp of the dog 
rose on the wind, and then a snappish and con- 
tinued cry, which, coming from the same spot 
always, showed that the dog was stationary, and 
that the animal must be at bay. 

‘*That cannot be a boar,”? cried the elder man. 
““ Hylax would turn his flank in a moment. 
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, “ Make in, make in!” cried the younger; ‘‘he the two stout, young, ,, well mel @ 


is a monstrous brute, I tell you—more than a 
match for any dog, that ever ran upon a scent.” 

And pushing through the weeds, where, covered 
by the herbage from the frost, the mire was deeper, 
so that they sank to the knee at every step, they 
approached the lair. 

And the place where the vast brute had lain 
was clearly visible by the crushed state of the 
rushes, but no boar was there; yet opposite the 
place stood the hound, uttering that shrill, queru- 
lous barking, with his tail couched between his 
legs, yet his bristles angrily erected, angry, yet 
fearful of attacking. 

“* What, in Diana’s name, ails the brute now ?”’ 
cried Caius. ‘‘ There is nothing here.” 

“Call you that nothing ?” said the other, point- 
ing with the spear, which shook in his timid 
hand. . 

_ ‘* Nay, I see nothing.” 

‘* There—there—that huge, bright black eye! 
No wonder that the dog is charmed. Let us 
away. The sailor was i’ the right of it; the boar 
is changed ——” 
~ ‘* Out on thee, coward!” cried the other, poising 
his boar-spear, as if about to hurl it. 

But ere it left his hand, he, too, sprang back in 
dismay, and retreated even behind his comrade— 
for, with a mighty effort, extricating himself from 
the mire, in which he was sunk nearly neck deep, 
and gaining a steady footing on the downfallen 


- reeds, the gigantic figure of an old but majestic 


man stood palpably before them. 

_ His face was soiled with the black mire; his 
snow white hair was tangled with the foul sedge 
and marsh weeds; his array was sordid and drip- 
ping with the filthy slime and ooze. 

He was unarmed and alone, and his vast limbs 
shook, as if in an ague fit; but it was evident, 
from the stern and resolute compression of his iron 


mouth, and from the glare of his unyielding eye, ° 


that it was cold and age, not fear, that caused that 
tremor of the body, while the strong soul within 
yas dauntless and untrembling. 

‘*Take me,” he said, in a deep, awful tone, that 
completed the terror of the rustics—‘‘ take me, for 
Tam Caius Marius.” 

Still they hung back afraid; and he smiled grimly 
at'their terrors; yet so mach was he chilled and 
overpowered by fatigue and hunger, so worn out 
was his aged frame that he could not hope, as 
then he was, for safety, whether by escape or re- 
sistance. 

‘‘Take me,” he repeated. ‘‘ Dastards, yhat do 
you fear? Take me, I say, or slay me—for I am 
Caius Marius. The gods have conquered—take 
me,?? é 

Then, indeed, although still half fearful, and 
with their spears advanced, they closed in upon 
him, and bound his arms with strong cords, and 
led him off a captive—though, to look at the port 
and faces of the three men, no one but would have 
taken the old prisoner for a victorious hero, and 
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defeated slaves. 
Ere long they isachal Mica. 
awe the crowd had collected to surve 
man, than whom none iting okt nor d 
filled a louder blast of fame’s trumpet, 
and subdued, an exile, and conde 
already. og", . 
No need for the mockery of a trial ) need 
for the tribunal, or the forum. — 
The cords that bound his vast limt 
changed for chains of the heaviest bronze, sl 
and manacles and fetters. ah 
He was cast, not a word spoken, 
est cell of the city prison, a subte: 
full of foul air and noisome smells, dark 
tomb, and as tenacious of all secrets. 
He raised his eyes once only toward the s 
he crossed the threshold—before that time 
had looked straight before him, with a. 
tremendous, so pervading, that none 
brook it—lifted his fettered arms aloft, 
them wide to the mute heavens, then 
upon his breast, strode onward with b, d 
of a conqueror. s 
An hour passed, and he lay there i int 
ness—another and another; and till 
ended, no foot came near the door 
no hand approached the lock. 
It was night—and overdone with at 
the heroic veteran slept, calmly as he he 
happy child, and dreamless. . 
A bright, long ray of light flashed 
key-hole and fell full upon his face. 
He started and sat up, in the full yi 
possession of his great soul. j 
The wards of the lock grated, the 
withdrawn, the door opened, and, tall, 
rible, gigantic, with a huge cutting bro 
his right hand and a clear burning lamp 
a slave, a barbarian, entered. 
He was a Cimbrian, in the prime of | life, 
strong-limbed, active, fearless, armed w 
national claymore. 
Red-haired and fair and ruddy, there 
wildness, much contempt of danger, muc 
in his bold features, but no cruelty. 
The gleam of his clear blue eye was li 
of a wild animal, rather than ofa h u 
fearless and free as air. - 
His prominent chest, all uncovered 
with strange marks and evmbelengt 
tint. 
He stood still, and gazed at the old, 
fettered man, whom he was sent slay, 
prices of freedom—sent with many 
much advice, as to a perilous task. e 
He stood still, and a - Conta SOTei 
his lip. i teste 
“Who art thou?” asked ‘the 
deep voice, awful as the near roll 
“‘ Orvarodd, the Cimbrian.?” 
“Ha !? said the hero, his g 
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name of the race, which called to mind his proudest 
glory. ‘And what brings thee hither ?” 
_ To slay thee,”? answered the slave, as coolly 
as if it were a matter of course, setting the lamp 
down on the floor, and grasping his heavy blade in 
both hands. ‘‘Thou hast not harmed me, it is 
true, save inasmuch as thou art Roman; but that is 
cause enough. Besides, they have promised me 
my freedom, and I shall see once again the broad 
blue Albis, and the grand woods that skirt Viadrus. 
So bow thy head, and be steady. It will be over 
in a moment, the blade is keen, and Orvarodd 
misses not his blow.” 
_ “Thou art a Cimbrian ?” said the hero, without 
moving limb or muscle. 

“ Aye,” said the slave. ‘‘I told thee so before. 


Make haste; they are waiting for thy head before. 


the doors.? 

‘“* A Cimbrian!* thundered the great plebeian, 
still without moving hand or foot. ‘‘ And darest 
to come hither to slay—Caius Martvs ?”? 

“Carus Marius!” echoed the slave, in a hol- 
low voide—for he knew not, before, whom he was 
thus bribed to despatch ; and now he quailed be- 
fore the evil genius, the devastator, the destroyer 
of his nation. ‘‘Cartus Marius!” and he cast 
down the claymore upon the stone floor of the 
cell, and stalked out slowly and doggedly, turning 
‘his head again and again to gaze at the man whom, 
alone of men, he feared even more than he hated; 

seeming half to doubt if it were possible that 
he, a Cimbrian, could go forth alive from the pre- 
sence of that mighty chief, even when chained, 
unarmed, and a captive, who had so crushed his 
people. 

~The slave paused not to take up the lamp or to 
bar the door; and when he was alone, the veteran 

it and went forth. ‘‘ The gods have done 
is thing, he said, and left the dungeon. And 


when he reached the outer doors, having met no 
sentinel, no obstacle of bar or gate, finding the 
magistrates and magnates of Minturne, with their 
guards round them, and the slave relating what 
had passed, he stepped out quietly into the midst 
of them. 

“‘The gods have done this thing,” said the 
chief magistrate: ‘‘ Hail! Caius Marius!” and led 
him to his own house, and clad him in Tyrian 
purple, and feasted him, and on the morrow sent 
him away in a swift galley, whither he had been 
bound before, to the scene of his first glories— 
Africa. 

On the fourth day, he landed on the coast, and 
went his way alone—yet, even alone, terrible to 
the Romans. 

Then it was that Sextilius, the governor of that 
province, despatched a herald to inform him, that if 
he tarried there he would be treated as a public foe. 

The herald found him seated at a fallen pillar’s 
base, in the midst of the vast fragments which 
alone marked the site of Rome’s greatest rival, the 
city of Hamilcar—Hannibal ! 

Mighty he sat, and desolate, surrounded by that 
mighty desolation. 

And when the messenger had done his bidding, 
he answered, without rising from his feet-—‘* Go 
and tell him who sent thee, that thou hast seen the 
exiled Marius, sitting in ruined Carthage.” 

Yet, ere a year had passed, he was again in 
Rome, whose streets ran blood for wine at his tri- 
umphal banquet—the richest blood of his patrician 
foes—yet, ere a year had passed, was he once more, 
the seventh time, Rome’s consul. Yet, in the 
fullness of his bloody sway, satiate of vengeance, 
glutted with fame and power, he died in his bed at 
last. Such is the fortune or the fate of victors— 
such is this world’s reward for those who have 
drunk deepest of the life blood of their fellows! 
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Lrrt.e mourner, dry thy tears; 
Thou art of too tender years 
ae Thus to weep: 

ty She, thy mother, is not dead,— 
” ) © © Though the turf is o'er her head, 
& She doth but sleep. 


By and by a trump will sound, 
____ And thy mother, under ground, 


: Will wake again— 
i Dressed in robes of peaceful white, 
‘She will be an angel bright, 
hag Freed from pain. 


andi in worlds of light ‘anil love 

She will dwell—far, far above 

— The deep, blue sky :— 
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Jesus, the Redeemer’s there, 
Who so oft has heard her prayer 
For you and I. 


And the love he bore her here 

Will increase in that bright sphere 
Of heavenly joy: 

He who bore her spirit there 

Will ne’er forge a mother’s prayer 
For her dear boy. 


Then bind her counsels to thy heart, 
And act in life that noble part 

She marked for thee; 
That when thy summons, too, shall come 
Hers may be thy happy home, 

From sorrow free. 
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FHE LONE WOMAN. 


BY H. F. HARRINGTON, 


25 OTHER says she wants you 
to come down to our house 


Sbecause her baby died last 
night, and mother says you'd 
better come down.”’ 

; ** Blake !’’ said I, ‘‘ Blake 

—I don’t know her." 

} ‘She hasn’t lived in our house only a 
little while,’’ replied the child. 

It was the daughter of a man in one of 
the humbler streets in my vicinity, who 
was the lessee of a large old house, and 
was accustomed to underlet such parts as he did 
not require for his own use, who thus accosted me. 
It was early morning, in summer time. The sun 
was scarcely above the horizon. 

I hastily prepared myself to obey the summons, 
and was soon at the house. I called first on Mrs. 
Cole, in the lower part, to obtain some information 
about the mourner before I sought her apartments. 

‘I’m glad you've come,’’ said the good-hearted 
woman. ‘I sent for you so early because, really, 
I didn’t know what to do.” 

** Who is this Mrs. Blake ?”’ said I. 

‘* Well, she came here only about a fortnight 
ago, with her husband and this infant, and took 
rooms up stairs.. They’re desperately poor, any 
body can see. After two or three days, Blake 
went-away west to get work, as he said, and here 
his wife has been, ever since, without a cent of 
money, and sometimes, I expect, suffering for a 
morsel to eat.” 

‘Poor creature!’’ I exclaimed. 
child iden? ? 

“Tt took sick only a couple of days ago, and 
died, she says, about midnight last night, as near 
* as she could guess. She had the doctor to it yes- 
terday, but didn’t seem much alarmed, and spoke 
so little about it that none in the house had any 
idea it was so near gone. The first night, I ex- 
pect, she had no light at all, and attended to the 
little sick thing by the moonlight; and I know she 
had no fire to prepare the doctor’s prescriptions 
with. Last night she came down, and begged that 
I'd lend her a little piece of a candle, but she didn’t 
say much about the baby, so I didn’t go up to see 
it. But she seemed so afraid to ask for help, and 
has been so still, that I thought of her a good deal 
in the night, and as soon as it was light went up 
to see her; and there I found her, sitting by the 
window, not shedding a tear, but looking wild and 
strange, and the little thing dead in the bed in the 
other room.” 


“And her 


; adversity or loneliness may be 


The woman's voice quivered as she related this 
tale. It was painful, indeed, to think of. A poor 
lone creature, watching the last breathings of oad 
dying child, and then sitting, w 
comforted, through the long, daltons darkness 
to the morning—a terrible 

I pray God that when PNbeeii: of soul ¢ 
over me, such desolation as springs from ye 
ing of the heart’s warm, blessed and sym: 
pathies, I may not be alone! If there be 
and no signal disaster or perplexity of circum. 
stances to place an unnatural weight on the ‘ 
durable. There is an elasticity in the mi na 
will keep it in tension under trials of no ordinary 
severity. The spontaneous impulses of the spiri 
are ever springing towards the light of hz ess 
Even the depraved and vicious find inexh 
sources of gratification i in the sweet and ire ‘iou 


into its delicious depths, they forget the pro 
of conscience that they have left in all i 
upon the shore. Health of body almost universally 
maintains a steady flame on the altar of hope; 2 
although fate may frown, and there seems 
little to bless, that flame yet irradiates and di 
pates the gloom. 
But if the heart be stricken, if the tension be 
strained that the dear chords snap oa 
is no resource, no under peer a 
ebbing tide. Let me not then be alone! Oh, 
those who have friends and the comforting appli-— 
ances of life, they little know what it is to be 
without these precious gifts in the bitter struggles 
of the soul. To witness the contrast, as I have 
often done, is the only means to realize its power. 
God forgive us that we are so ungrateful, that we 
feel so little ou® solemn responsibleness a <a 
midst of so many blessings! 
“« When does she expect her husband r Tas , 
as soon as my emotion would permit. ae 
“There's the difficulty,”’ said Mrs. Cole. “ 
don’t believe, from some things we’ve Lousdieind 
about, since he went away, that he ever means to 
come back. We’reall but satisfied that he brought 
his wife here and got her settled, and’ nee 9 
her.”’ 
My sympathies were painfully excited. ted. 
ed, and there above, with the rem: ins of her onl 
child, she was alone, indeed. I was eager 
her, to speak, if I could, a word of comf 
ascended the crooked stairs. 7 ho u 
merly been occupied as a 0 
narrow entry ran through it, 


» . 


on either side, cheerless and gloomy as 
lor of a country prison. Through one of } 
loors I entered into Mrs. Blake’s room. She 
till at the window, as described by Mrs. Cole, 
i returned a very slight response to my saluta- 
‘She was young, a very girl; but there was 
the trace of a tear drop in her eye, and but for 
anxious, suffering expression on her features, 
; would have offered no manifestation of sorrow. 
ed about the room: three humble chairs, one 
which she occupied, constituted all i its furniture. 
he nakedness of utter destitution was around. 
beside her, and endeavoured to enter into 
, that I might soothe and comfort her 
I might give assurance of my deep sympa- 
t I might lift up her thoughts to the only 
of true resignation. But she seemed to 
x indifferent or so lost in agony as to be 
le of attention. I lifted up my soul in 
r, ‘rejoicing thus to give expression to my 
sive emotions. Even that talismanic 
of affliction created no change. She 
y the window, silent, tearless, looking 
on ake passers-by. 
len went into the bed-room to see the child. 
nd friends were just completing the last 
tions of the remains for the rites of burial. 
a sweet infant: death had gently touched 
e face, and left it pleasant to look upon. 
7 there in its white robe, on the miserable 
bed, like a sleeping guardian angel of the 
d woman T had left. 
‘ned to the other room, and as I came into 
mother looked in my face with a deeper 
ion of brow, an intenser expression of suf- 
d, suddenly, with a half sob, half shriek 
g her face with both hands, exclaimed, with 
of intonation that revealed a world of 
 agony—‘‘ Oh, if James were only here!” 
» in an instant, transferring her thought 
to him, in all the fervour of woman's 
tion, she added—‘* What will he do when he 
ith? , 
bind God in my heart that she had found 
n tears. But it was momentary; the cur- 
found no continued overflow. I sat and spoke 
her again, but she was instantly silent and 
as before. 
left, I desired Mrs. Cole to do all that 


oon, at the hour appointed for the 
ed a vehicle to take the poor crea- 
grave of her little one, and drove to 
Several of the neighbours had assem- 

tender sympathy, to mingle their 
vate bereaved. Mrs. Blake was 
e window where I had seen her 
, was gazing out, apparently 
ce of all who were present. 
friendship had been active in her 
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behalf, and she was appropriately and becomingly 
attired in mourning. The services proceeded and 
{ closed, and then the undertaker gave the custom- 
ary invitation for the mourners to take their last 
look of the dear remains soon to be hidden from 
their sight forever. I never hear that invitation 
extended without a shudder. The moment is 
so terrible for fortitude—so much, so very much 
of meaning is centered in the words. Oh, how 
many a heart that has borne up bravely to that 
moment, is unmanned and broken then! =” 

The mother looked wildly around, and came 
towards the coffin, that stood on a little stand in 
the centre of the room; but when she caught a a 
sight of the pale, still features of her child, she 
threw herself upon the coffin, printed kiss after 
kiss on the marble cheek, while tears rolled in 
torrents from her eyes, and she uttered such 
piercing, agonizing shrieks, that they ring in my 
ears at this moment. It was only the impulsive 
exercise of mercy to tear her away from the dis- 
tressing sight. I sprang forward to do so, but I 
was anticipated by another—a good man, a yery 
good man, but yet one who thinks it sinful to 
weep over the death of friends, because it is the 
will of God for them to die, and tears are the fruit 
of rebellion. He does not appreciate the perfect 
and blessed accordance between devout resignation 
and the natural sorrow of bereaved affection. He 
does not reflect that ‘ Jesus wept.’ That beau- 
tiful verse! It is worth whole volumes of sermons 
and homilies. I trust he did not wound the chast- 
ened spirit of the mourner ; it was all in kindness 
—but he drew her somewhat roughly away, saying 
—‘* Come, Mrs. Blake, this won’t do; it is the 
hand of the Lord that is upon you, and you must 
not rebel—you must not rebel.’’ 

She quietly submitted to his will, and resumed 
her seat. Her tears dried away—not one other sob 
was heard fromm her laden bosom, and her aspect 
assumed its former indifierence. How dreadfully 
she had testified that that apparent indifference 
was the curtain to glowing and consuming fires! 

The lid was screwed upon the coffin; it was 
carried out, and I conducted the mourner to the 
vehicle. Then we slowly moved towards the 
burial ground. It was a short and humble proces- 
sion, but it was long enough to carry a ee 
weight of wo. 

When we arrived at the ground, we Teh the 
carriage and stood beside the grave. The coffin 
was let down, and the heavy earth fell with a ‘dull 
sound upon it from the undertaker’s shovel, : 
and again, until it disappeared from sight. But 
the poor mother did not give way, as I expected, 
to another burst of agony ; ; she leaned on my arm, 
gazing on the melancholy work, wearing t that pain- 
ful and anxious <expronsiteretmiacaens: <—* 
sobs, no tears, ~ > pee 

Perhaps—yes, probably—her thoughts were e far 
away through all this distressing service, except 
when, now and then, her r ‘mind rested with « over- 
powering emotion on her ‘terrible loss—far away 
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with her wandering husband; far away with him, 
on whose wo, to hear of this crushing stroke, she 
dwelt more earnestly than on her own, beguiling 
thus her tears. Yet he was gone forever. He 
had voluntarily looked his last on his wife and 
ehild—he had coldly consigned them to the mer- 
cies of a selfish world. She was never to see 
him again. In the still watches of the night, when 
she would wake to sigh for and think of him, and 
wonder what he would say and do when he came, 
and asked for his precious child—to be told that it 
was dead—he would not then care for her; his 
sympathies were not with her—his heart was not 
beating, though far away, in unison with hers! 
These thoughts made me contemplate her with 
accumulated interest. Ought the distrustful sur- 
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THE CHILD’S LAST WISH. 


BY MRS. M. ST. LEON LOUD. 


Ox! mournfully the night-breeze 
Swept through the whisp’ring pines, 
And the cold dews of evening 
Lay heavy on the vines 
‘That cluster’d o’er the threshold, 
___ And climb’d the casement rude 
Of a sweet, but lonely homestead, 
In a boundless solitude. 


+ There all night gleam’d a taper 
peas With its solitary ray— 

Le i For a young boy in his beauty 
Was fading fast away: 

Oh! wildly wept the mother, 

In anguish by his bed, — 

__ No friend but God was near her, 

‘To mark the tears she shed. 


"She knelt beside his pillow 
And rais’d her dying child, 
‘Who turn’d his blue eyes upward, 
And sweetly, faintly smil’d; 

Then were his cold lips parted, 

2 And softly whispered forth, 

Like a broken harp’s low breathings, 

f _ His last fond wish on earth :— 


t a 
_. Qh! bury me, my mother, 
Beside the mossy spring, 
For there young flowers are blooming, 
‘ “And wild birds sweetly sing: 
_ And weave fresh garlands, mother, 
ie Each day, above my head— 


tr vy And often, where I’m sleeping, 
Let me hear oa tread.” 
ASA a? 
taal et “et 


wi “ie Oh! gloriou eerste 
fas The crimson sunlight stream’d 
‘Through the open cottage casement, 
"And on the young leaves gleam’d, 


. On a balmy Summer night,— 


mises of her neighbours to be related t 
Ought the last lingering charm of life to b 
Ought hope to be crushed forever ? Ou 
be made to feel that in the midst of. 
world she was all alone? I could not h 
her—the words would have perished on my 

I left her at the house. She could pay no 
and, after a day or two, at the invitation of a 
passionate friend, found a shelter for 
house. When she left his protection 
of her. I know not where. she is 
comfort and peace or in want and mii 
in virtue or in crime. The current o' 
ever along, the scene is constantly : 
sympathies are excited by fresher c’ 
so we go onward to our own humble gr 


That, glittering with the night-dews, 
Like cluster’d diamonds hung; 

And there unnumber’d wild birds sof 
Their earliest matins oe : 


Bat there was woe and bir 
Within that lowly room,— 
For the lovely and the cherish’d 
Had met an early doom: 
Oh! peacefully he slumber’d 
In his quiet, dreamless rest, 
With his small hands folded "tae 
Across his placid breast. : 


Oh! brightly bloom the 
Beside the mossy spring, 
Where the broad-leay’d magn 
At eve their shadows fling: _ 
And there the mother linger'd 
From morn till twilight gray, — 
And wove, with trembling fingers, — 
Fresh garlands every day. A : 


Thus, his last wish fulfilling, 
With a mother’s deathless le 
She waited for the summons _ 
Tomeetherchildabove: 
It came, when none were near her, 
‘When the holy stars were 
With their pure, unfading lig 


And there at morn they fou 
With her cheek upon the 
Like a pale lily faded 
And her soul was with its G 

- But who can paint the n 
Of the mother end de ¥; 
Whom death had reunited = 
In a home of peace and —. 
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a SOME REMARKS UPON THE DRAMA. 


HE English company of 
\ actors lately performed at 
the Theatre Ventadour, 
Paris, with the most de- 
cided success. Macready 
was praised indiscrimi- 
nately for his grace, his 
energy and his sensibility; 
his gestures considered no- 
ble and classical, and he is called without stint the 
‘Talma of England. Miss Helen Faucit is considered 


- a woman of much natural grace and naiveté, who 


pleases by the simplicity of her manners. Ryder is 
considered a good aid de camps, and the rest as not 
worth mentioning. The Charivari has even a good 
un on the subject. It enjoins on the French people 
the laws of hospitality, considering the arrival of 
the English players as the only droit de visite the 
French nation will ever submit to. (Droite de 
visite, you know, in its technical signification, 
means ‘‘the right of search; in its literal sense, 
**the right to pay avisit.”) The series of perform- 
ances commenced with ‘ Othello,” and it is cu- 
rious to hear the French criticism on this play. 
They admit freely that Shakspeare is the father of 
many poets in the French, Italian and German 
languages, and that his genius is unsurpassed even 
by Sophocles. The only thing they cannot pardon 
him for is his being—an Englishman. ‘The piece 
was somewhat cut down for the purpose of di- 
‘minishing the long dialogue, which might prove 
‘tedious to an audience incapable of appreciating the 
beauties of the language and the philosophy of the 
arch-inspector of human nature; but the part of 
Tago was left entire. The audience remained to- 
lerably quiet till the stifling scene, which was pro- 
nounced highly tragical—the French being, by 
their modern dramatists, more accustomed to such 
scenes than they were at the times of Racine and 
Corneille. “After all,” say the opposition journals, 
“*the French have not yet-learned English to,the 
extent that Mr. Guizot wishes them to improve.” 
Miss Helen Faucit pleased by her extreme modesty. 
“*How very different,” says one of the critics, 
“‘and how very natural does an English woman 
appear on ‘the stage when preparing to go to sleep. 
A French woman in such a case appears in a satin 
ball-dress, in which she coquets with the boxes. 
Helen Faucit simply turns into hed, and con- 
her attention entirely to the Moor, On the 
pete. it is conceded that the English are more 
- calm, even on the stage, and that their acting differs 
ry little from real life, except that the pronunci- 


ve 
ie on the stage is more slow and distinct—quali- 
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BY F. J. GRUND. 


ties which they admit are commendable; but, in 
conclusion, the French, after all, are the greatest 
artists.” This criticism contains the highest eu- 
logium on the English stage, and may be produe- 
tive of some attempts to translate the genius of the 
British bard into the French language. Victor 
Hugo, I think, would be quite equal to the task. 
But nous verrons. 

It would be a strange thing, after all, to see 
Shakspeare nationalized on the French stage! 
Macready did well to commence at once with 
Othello, which was a sort of touchstone for the 
Frenchypublic. A very good translation of Ham- 
let, by Monsieur Leon de Wailly, is about to 
make its appearance at the Theatre de Il’ Odéon, 
in which Mons. Bocage, one of the best tragie 
actors of France, will perform the part of the 
Prince of Denmark. ‘The public will then see 
both the English original and the French copy at 
the same time, and judge between them. 

What the French critics—among whem I will 
name no smaller personage than Napoleon d’ Abran- 
tés—admire in Macready most, and which, in fact, 
holds of every good English actor, is the extreme 
devotion paid to the poet. ‘There is no other desire 
than to represent each character as conceived by 
the author, and no undue or ridiculous effort at 
captivating the spectators by sallies of genius, 
which, in the language of the French boards, is 
called ‘‘ showing the little beast’? (montrer la pe- 
tite béte). Garrick lived in Shakspeare; he drew 
his breath through the genius of the immortal bard, 
and is, for this very reason, I presume, placed at 
the feet of his great master in Westminster Abbey. 
‘* How astonished,” said an habitué, at the close of 
the performance of Othello, ‘‘ must Macready feel 
when, after playing the Moor, he goes home and 
finds his skin of the usual whiteness of the children 
of Albion!”? A French actor never loses himself 
entirely in the play ; he seems always conscious of 
being the conneeting link between the poet and the 
audience, and receives ‘‘ the better moiety” of their 
applause on hisown account. So accustomed is he 
to the applause of the public, that, in the absence 
of bona fide plaudits, he requires a legion of hired 
clappers (claquewrs) to keep him in countenance, 

These claqueurs, the chief of whom lately died 
possessed of a very considerable fortune, also paid 
their visit to Macready, but he refused to employ 
them, although they threatened they would pay 
their colleagues to,hiss; and the English stage in 
Paris may now be said to be the only one in which 
one is not incessantly annoyed with the clappings 
of hired myrmidons. 
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Another thing that strikes the French as agree- 
ble, is the habit of English actors to address them- 
selves, as they ought, to the persons on the stage, 
to whom they are really talking, instead of speak- 
ing to the pit and galleries, as the French are accus- 
tomed to do. In the vaudeville, or the populur 
farce, the speaking of an actor to the public may 
often heighten the comicality of the scene, but in 
tragedy it is always producing a disturbing, dis- 
agreeable effect, which an intelligent actor ought to 
avoid. It is instantly destroying an illusion, and 
reminds the spectator at once of his being in a 
playhouse. p 

Since I wrote the above, Macready played 
“‘Hamlet.””> The French translation is not yet 
finished, but is soon to be produced at the Theatre 
del’ Odéon. The French critics, though they hate 
every thing English, find that the British bard has 
already gained too great an ascendency in Europe 
and throughout the world, to find him any longer 
ridiculous or rude. The superficial, envious and 
stupid criticism of Voltaire, who called thé greatest 
poet that ever trod the earth ‘‘a drunken savage,” 
and the gems of his inimitable productions ‘‘ pearls 
found on a dunghill,”? has long since passed into 
oblivion, while, what the prince of scoffers cer- 
tainly never dreamt, the very bard whom he re- 
viled is now gaining fresh laurels on the very stage 
where his own works are only kept alive as a sort 
of national tribute to his memory. The play of 
Hamlet is pronounced by the French critics of the 
present day ‘‘a vast, an infinite poem,” and so it 
is—by far the greatest production of the human 
mind. Philosophy, superstition and religion, there 
celebrate their triumph. Hamlet is the ‘‘ Faust’? 
of Shakspeare, only that Shakspeare’s Faust is a 
nobler character than Goethe’s, and a practical 
philosopher instead of a metaphysician run mad. 
Goethe’s Faust is a German student, and his vic- 
tim an innocent country girl; Shakspeare’s is a 
prince who takes a bird’s-eye view of the world, 
and his victim falls without his guilt in an unfortu- 
nate struggle against fate. In Hamlet the idea of 
the classics is carried out to the last—as in the best 
plays of Sophocles or Euripides, and yet the 
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BY MRS. M. E. ROBBINS. 


Reset doubt and gloomy fear, 
_ Anxious hope and heavy care, 
Wait—keep reverent vigil here, 

While my soul seeks strength in prayer. 


Passion, why contend so strong 
With the world and all therein? 
Doth the world to thee belong? 


Wait—till prayer o’ercome thy sin. “ 


Pride, why quarrel with thy lot, 
‘That it doth not suit thy state? 


n 
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whole vista of the romantic school to which the 
immortal bard laid himself the foundation is 
once opened to the spectator: The faith | 
Christian pierces the maddening thought of the — 
inexorable fate of the Greek’, while the god-like 
spirit of the author descends to the innermost re- 
cesses of conscience to reflect, as in a mirror, 
springs of human actions. Shakspeare’s ghost is 
the picturing of Hamlet’s mind in a concave mir 
ror—the necessary key to the whole drama ; 0 
taire’s ghost, in Semiramis, is a mere igurents on 
the stage, a clap-trap wholly disconnected | 
action of the play. The French critics 
feel this, but being unable to comprehe 
confess their inability to judge of the 
confine themselves to the admiration of 


the immense results produced by such — 
tively simple means. They forget that th 
who takes nature for his guide, must 
her in the extreme economy of her dispo 
which the greatest effects are always pro 
the least expenditure of power. 
The entire freedom from mannerism is 
incomprehensible thing to the French c 
artificial civilization of France has even in 
it into the affairs of common life, so that 
certain agreement between their stage 
people who behold themselves reflected in it; 
of the natural grandeur of simple truth the F 
until this moment, have had but a very in 
idea. The critics themselves avow this, 
they admit their astonishment, confess _ 
pacity to Pronounce upon it. y 
Macready is also announced in Virgi 
some of the modern plays which have 
been written for him. These, no dou 
better appreciated; for, with all the p 
reviewers, the house was comparativ: 
Shakspeare’s depth of genius is only 
by people of Saxon origin. It is not 
touch the key of a piano—there must be 
to vibrate, and the instrument must be t 
produce harmony. 
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Therefore till thou prayest, wait, : 


Thought, why press against thy w 
Seeking all things now to know 
God the humble soul inspires; — 
Wait—in prayer the soul shi 


Lavethy wings are ever spread 
Time—shackles thou canst n 
Bid thee wait—thy life has f d 
Then on—thou art unceasing, p 
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! i BRITISH AND AMERICAN MONTHLIES. 

, 

i 4 BY WILLIAM KIRKLAND. 

t 

t MARKED feature of } of the reading public of-our times. and this may in 
e the literature of the { some measure account for books being less im 
x day is the large pro- favour, and periodicals more. It is to be feared 
: portion which peri- } that Dr. Johnson is more imitated in his custom of 
i odical writing bears “*finger reading” than in some of his better habits. 
q to the whole amount A great book is decided to be a great evil, even 
6 of literary produc- with those who reckon reading among the pleasures. 
i , tions. This propor- The British monthlies are a very interesting and 
‘ ‘tion has been for } important class of publications. Their pioneer 
5 some years continu- } was the Gentleman’s Magazine, begun in 1731. 
it ally increasing, not 3 But two or three were circulated during the last 


io in one department, but in all—quarterlies, month- 
a lies and weeklies. The Edinburgh Review was 
a established in 1804, and the Quarterly in 1808, 
and these continued for sixteen years, the only 
quarterlies in the field. Since that period, four 
English reviews of the same general character, 
besides scientific journals and others devoted to 
specific purposes, have been added to the list—all 
apparently well supported by the public, and each 
furnishing occasionally articles of high ability. 
We omit the enumeration of our own quarterlies, 

, whatever power may have been exhibited 
in them, they have never—for reasons to which we 
will not now refer—received behoerty support 
zs "their countrymen, and have, therefore, with 
reely a single exception, enjoyed only a short 
“ aierin existence. 


E AT ies have at least kept pace with the 
ti terlies. We do not know—who can know ?7— 
number, but some idea may be formed 


Dx the extent of the British list from the fact that 
English monthlies (most of them establish- 
ed within the last few years) are taken at one 
"a in New York. The amount of reading 
ba by the periodicals of England and Ame- 
’ including the literary portion of the weekly 
and daily papers, must form a large part of the 
reading of the literary world. Though but a small 
part of what is published, they constitute much of 
cai is read. A large per centage of books pub- 
scarce finds a purchaser; numbers of those 
are never read, and many that are read, 
read but by one or two persons, while with 
iodicals the un-read are the exception. One 
but to look into circulating libraries, reading- 
»ms and the like places, to see that an extensive 
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to the causes of this predilection for the hot- 
hot form of literature, we might offer some 
ctures if we had time and space for specula- 
Lack of patience for investigation, and a 


after variety, seem to be the characteristics 


lass of readers finds time or inclination for ug 


century ; and it is only since the close of the Eu- 
ropean war-that they have increased to such an 
extent as to hold, in circulation and influence, the 
first place (after the dailies) in the region of litera- 
ture and politics, and of religion, so far as it is 
connected with either of the former. In fact, the 
British monthlies are, almost without exception, 
partisan prints. Contrary to the common belief, 
the British public is much more deeply agitated 
by party differences than our own. ‘The obvious 
reason of this is, that great general questions are 
more nearly decided among us. The monarchical, 
aristocratical and republican principles are at war 
in Great Britian, and, for aught we can see, must 
continue to be so as long as her present institutions 
exist. A fierce conflict, which seems daily to 
gather fresh force, is raging on the alliances be- 
tween church and state. ‘he different religious 
sects are more bitter against each other than even 
among us. The extremes of Romanism and dis- 
sent unite against the establishment, but agree in 
nothing else except to keep as far asunder as pos- 
sible. A sharp controversy is going on in the very 
bosom of the church establishment itself. The 
Church of Scotland has just been rent in twain. 
The English dissenters are far from being har- 
monious among themselves, though they unite 
whenever opposition to ‘‘the church” is concerned. 
The Roman Catholic division of the people is the 
only one among the leading classes of religionists 
that is in tolerable harmony with itself, and this 
because it eschews the right of private judgment— 
a right, the discussion of which has nearly ‘‘ fur- 
nished forth” the periodicals for some time past. 

These wide differences of opinion in politics, 
religion and public economy, insinuate themselves 
everywhere into the periodical literature of Great 
Britain. Every subject connected with any of 
these questions, is largely discussed in Parliament 
and out, while the circle of those who take part in 
the discussion is daily widening. No purely lite- 
rary periodical which excluded this class of subjects 
would be supported in England. 
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With us, as we have observed, the most exciting 
of these questions are settled. No one thinks of 
advocating .an alliance, in any form, between 
church and state. The great subject of national 
education, about which a conflict has raged in 
England for years—one party defending truisms, 
the other trying to prove neyatives—is left to our 
separate state legislatures, with nothing to contend 
against but differences of opinion as to mode and 
manner. Our annexation question bears no pro- 
portion in intensity and probable duration to the 
question of Irish repeal, and our tariff is a far less 
vital and more manageable subject than the corn 
laws. 

As to monarchy, aristocracy, republicanism, we 
have, or profess to have, but one party. Whatever 
voice is uttered in the country on these matters, is 
in glorification of the latter. Those who are not 
convinced are at least silenced. ‘Those who ven- 
ture to find fault with the results—none venture to 
find fault with the principles—of democracy, are 
taught to wait in faith and hope. To discuss 
would place us in the class of evil-disposed per- 
sons. 

The effect of these differences in national habits 
upon British periodicals, as compared with our 
own, is striking. They enlist the warmest feel- 
ing, political, religious and even philanthropic, of 
the well-informed readers of Great Britain. They 
are upheld by the same interest that upholds or 
attacks the throne, and strives either to strengthen 
or to remove the buttresses of the church. Scotch 
Presbyterianism and Scotland’s free church find 
assailants and defenders side by side with critical 
and historical dissertations. Puseyism has had its 
heaviest blows from the monthlies and quarterlies, 
while there is scarce one of them all (except the 
purely scientific) which does not enter more or less 
warmly into the discussions upon the corn laws, 
and the doctrine of protection and free trade. 

We, on the other hand, have no national ques- 
tions similar in intensity and universality of inte- 
rest. With us, even the tariff is not so much a 
question of principle as of degree—both parties 
allowing that revenue is the main purpose and 
protection the incidental, and that both are to be 
considered in the arrangement of duties. Contrast 
this with the cry—the standing ery in Britain— 
‘cheap bread” on the one hand, and ‘‘ agricultural 
ruin” on the other. And this is but one of the 
agitating or startling subjects that find place in 
almost every number of every literary journal in 
Britain. 

The influence of all this is manifest. Every 
journal has, independently of its literary merit, its 
circle of supporters upon other grounds, and de- 
rives its most effective interest from the introduc- 
tion of subjects other than literary. This infusion 
of keen reality gives life and vigour to the whole. 

An Englishman could no more relish unmixed ro- 
mance, sentiment or poetry, than he could a diet 
‘of whipt syllabubs. He asks for strong reading as 
naturally as for strong meat, and his favourite 
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monthly gives him the one as regularly as his 
favourite meal the other. 

A most extensive department of the foreign 
monthlies is one nearly neglected by our own— 
that of criticism. Far from leaving this branch of 
periodical literature to the quarterlies, they make 
it a fruitful source of supply to their pages, and in 
this way add greatly to their variety. They not 
unfrequently borrow largely from the authors whom 
they review for the filling of their own columns, 
and where the selections are from works still in 
press, this forestalling rather aids the 
sale of the forthcoming book. The possible 
advertisement for the author and a spicy ar- 
ticle for the magazine are both at once ace 
The British Eclectic for December, *44, has siz 
articles of this character, making up in Dad 
pages of extracts. In three of these articles, the 
quantity of matter extracted exceeds the ort 
matter in amount, and, perhaps, still more in 
—a very economical mode of making up a nun 
certainly. Perhaps the editor’s readers are of 
humour of Sir Roger de Coverley, who } E 
chaplain a present of plenty of good sh s 
mons, and only begged that he would every Sun- 
day pronounce one of them from the pulpit. 

In the geographical department the British jour- 
nals deserve to be praised and imitated. 
point they greatly excel us, and excel, also, 
continental neighbours. The spirit of tr 
is so much a national one with the E 
probably the chief reason for this, as their 
of published travels exceeds’ that of half : 
of Europe. But we, too, are a travelij 
We have produced geographical works 
class. Why should not our journals e: 
thing approaching the richness of the 
this subject? A greater intermixture of 
cal articles and traveling narrative wo 
add strength and variety to our best 
and we are slow to believe that their rea 
too incurably idle or frivolous to relish 
so practical and so popular. 

Editors abroad have found one mo 
their pages which, it is to be hoped, 
become fashionable here. This is the s 
“romances” of such writers as Ainswo 
James. ‘They are bad enough when 
offered whole and undisguised, but to 
ineffable insipidity through a dozen nu 
magazine, at the rate of twenty-five or 


periodical tauhee. Dickens in his 
Lever in his newest, could bear this 
there have been works thus spread an 
some of our own magazines, which h 
worth, if not wit and hamour, 
sate for a tedious and disad 
presentation. But if there be an 
of mind, any value in trains of the 
sure in an aroused imagination, 

ping off of interest is of righ 
Sancho’s Baratarian supper, where 
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snatched away at the very moment when he was 
P epared to enjoy it. For ourselves, we confess 
we abominate the whole series of ‘‘serials.’? 

The love tales which our own magazines inflict 
upon us in such overpowering quantity, are the 
less evil of the two, but still, we must say, they 
are an evil. If we may venture upon a truth, love 
is much less the staple of the British magazines 
than of our own. Whether the cause be that love 
is more an element in American life, or that our 
editors, cutting off politics, religion, and, indeed, 
every thing of a controversial character, have left 
a narrower ‘field for their contributors; the fact is 
certain, ‘that the amount of love that floats an 
American magazine would speedily sink a British 

. Many of these love-tales must be acknow- 
sed to be graceful and pleasant in themselves, 
it is impossible that they should not lack va- 
and soon pall upon the taste. We cannot 

but think some of our monthlies have lost greatly 
‘this cause. Their tone has become enervated, 
‘persons to whom this tone is peculiarly dis- 
ul, have learned to decry magazine writing 
en ‘masse. Of this so fashionable mode of un- 
red condemnation we may say a word anon. 


——— 


= 


—————— 


z the contributors. 

authors write—apparently can write—of* 
nothing else but ‘‘love! still love !? whilé ‘‘ con- 
t readers” naturally sink into a sympathetic 
ntimentalism, dream with their favourite authors, 
find every-day duties, events and characters, 
some, perhaps disgusting. Homeopathically } 
sidered, these miniature novels, thus infinitesi- 
y multiplied, are worse than the old limite | 
of full-grown ones—since a given amount | 
matter must be supposed to produce far | 
ter effect diluted than concentrated. It is true 
is mmething sanative in the actual occupa- 
3 inevitable requirements of life, and 
ican life especially affords little unwholesome 

2; but as far as this reading goes, it is, in it 
estructive. Merchants’ clerks and board-1 
girls, the young, the susceptible, the 


vantage. But we will not pursue this 
we feel assured, as far as the magazines 
ed, the evil is curing itself. 

d, however, be unfair to our own maga- 
to add here that they haye much of the 
of sentiment, much of genuine refine- 
not a little poetic grace and elegance. 
' Jack, from various causes that have 
ned, the strength and variety of their 
mpeers, they breathe a more amiable 
entirely free from that coarseness 
en observable in the English contribu- 
soles school. The prevailing aim 
h magazines is to instruct and con- 
one hand, or to rail and brow-beat on 
Capital articles on important subjects, 
tirades on disputed qnsetions, form the 


staple of their wares, while the lighter and more 
poetical topics are only secondary in interest, except 
in rare cases. Our magazines, on the contrary, 
professedly aim only to please—an object which 
we would gladly prove might be better attained 
incidentally than directly and exclusively. The 
‘*embellishments” hitherto so much in yogue 
among us have this aim; but it has been much 
questioned of late whether embellishments, merely 
as such, without special meaning or applicability, 
are really desirable accompaniments to a magazine. 
Abroad they are almost unknown, or confided en- 
tirely to periodicals of the lowest literary pretension. 

The English magazines are more masculine in 
character, addressed rather to the understanding 
than to the feelings. We have little doubt that 
more men than women read the British monthlies” 
—more women than men our own. Ours have 
more the air of public amusements—light, graceful, 
it may be exciting and refining; theirs wear rather 
the aspect of public business—eager and conten- 
tious, but, withal, strong and impressive. Nor 
would it be desirable to change our distinctive 
character for theirs. Republicanism inclines more 
naturally to strength than grace, and counteract- 
ing influences are to be coveted. But it cannot 
be doubted that greater variety of subjects, and a 
liberal infusion of stronger material are indispens- 
able to increased influence and permanent success. 
Such improvements may be easily engrafted on 
them without sacrificing their graceful character, 
and it is to be hoped the American public are quite 
ready for so advantageous a change. 

Although, from causes to which we have advert- 
ed, and from others that might be mentioned, our 
magazines hitherto have been inferior to the best 
British—that is, less interesting to us than trans- 
atlantic magazines to transatlantic readers—they 
have been quite as good as we had any reason to 
expect, and better than we deserved. Public taste 
among us is so fickle, so morbidly desirous of 
novelty, so ready even to give up the best for the 
newest, that an editor must often be at a loss 
whether to pursue a successful course because it 
has been successful, or to abandon it because it is 
no longer new. He is by no means certain that a 
writer who pleased last year will continue in favour 
through this, though writing quite as well or better. 
He must be always watching the phases of the 
popular taste, and taking care that no mew star 
appear whose rays do. not illumine his pages. 
Really good and varied writing is not enough for 
his readers; he must startle or amuse by some- 
thing approaching the nature of stage-trick or 
clap-trap. He must not take sides on any question, 
or he will bring a hue and cry upon him directly ; 
and he certainly cannot afford to be impartial, since 
it is well known that one of our most experienced 
editors lost a thousand subscribers by a single 
article which gave the unpopular view of a certain 
subject. How, then, can an editor be considered 
as wholly responsible for the character of his ma- 
gazine? The choice of his habitual readers and 
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fast supporters, if he be so fortunate as to have any, 
has necessarily much to do with the matter. He 
must furnish them, not so much with what is best 
in itself as with the best they will read. He may 
be obliged to reject the best articles as being too 
good for them. He must not provide for the law- 
yer if he is only to be read by the man-milliner, 
nor for the clergyman or his daughter if both think 
proper to set down magazines among the “‘light 
reading” which is to be classed as ‘‘ stuff’? by the 
knowing. He must cut his coat for his customer 
certainly, be the cloth what it may; and this proves 
no easy task, since one coat is expected to fit cus- 
tomers of all sizes. 

Readers are apt to be extremely unreasonable. 
No one ought to expect that more than one article 
out of three in his favourite periodical should be to 
his taste, or even such as he would care to read. 
One article of the average length, or two or three 
shorter ones, fresh, vigorous, instructive, or, on the 
other hand, witty, fanciful, or amusing, or breath- 
ing just and generous seftiments, is surely an 
ample equivalent for the small price of one of our 
magazines. A subscriber who finds thus much, 
has no right to complain if he find nothing else 
that he likes, provided the remaining articles are 
free from any sin against morals, and any glaring 
sin against taste. Less than this we shall not re- 
quire him to accept, and we believe, with due sup- 
port, less would never be offered. 

One of the greatest evils with which our own 
monthlies have to contend, is the kind of criticism 
(so called) which they receive from the various 
journals which notice them as they appear. Un- 
measured praise or blame is often meted out to 
them by the manufacturers of public taste, and 
that without reference to the character and objects 
of the periodicals themselves, and without an at- 
tempt to discriminate between the articles offered 
for public acceptance. An editor receives the 
punctual number, and acknowledges the attention 
by a few glowing lines of commendation—having, 
in nine cases out of ten, perhaps, glanced only at 
the table of contents and the list of contributors. 
Some of those who buy upon the strength of such 
commendations are disappointed, and possibly buy 
no more; while others consider the judgment thus 
pronounced as the standard by which to regulate 
their opinion, and in this way learn to set a false 
estimate upon all. : 

“Still greater is the evil of indiscriminate, un- 
measured condemnation, dealt out upon as slight 
grounds as in the former case. Some writer wish- 
ing to get the credit of impartiality, or to give a 
zest to his ‘‘criticism’’ articles, or to exalt the 
journal with which he is connected, or for some 
still less worthy purpose, condemns, in a mass, 
not some particular article or articles of a popular 
‘magazine, but the whole series; and, by way of 
Pane the thing on a grand scale, throws in all the 

publications of its class. This has often been 
aha, and in places where better things might have 
been. expected. Might it not be well for editors 


who indulge in this species of criticism, to con 
whether generosity or justice, or utility al 
such a course? As aclass, periodicals offer alr 
the only chance of compensation to Ame: 

thors. Is it wise to dry this single 
of their contributors are those whose boo! 
earned for them a distinguished place both at hi 
and abroad. * Is it true that the pens of su a 
writers lose all their power to instruct or e 
the moment they are employed for a x 
and the periodicals being confessedly the 
rature tolerably’ paid among us, is so poor a 
pliment to be offered to the taste of our count 
as to suppose they patronise only the 
literary product of their country? — 
allowed to object to this. We cannot but 


there must be some merit in publications | 


enlist some of our most angen 


iatidon it at once, and continue sati: 
secondhand literature, taste, | 
And this is, in truth, the very conclusion to w 
the wholesale condemnatory sentences of these 
Zoiluses would drive us, if their ipse dixit Ae So te 
weight they desire. Between indiscriminate 
logium and condemnation equally undi 
our popular magazines have certainly 
It might, perhaps, be worth while to t 
would improve under an intelligent, 
nourable criticism. 
To turn from magazine critics to 
readers and patrons, do we find that libe 
and encouragement from the wealth 
gence of the country which these i 
undertakings have a right to expect ? 
family, of wealth enough to procure 
enough to enjoy periodicals, sul : 
best of them, with the double purp 
the literary effort of the cn 
amusement and instruction for 
this practice is general, let none | 
inferiority of American negate 
not, a large portion of the comp 
comes from those who do little 
ture by reading, (which helps in 
nothing by writing, and next to 
Although patriotism does not re 
deserved or extravagant praise, eve 
admit of undeserved blame; and 
be prominent in censure who is 1 
what in him lies to amend w 
stand aloof and rail is not what 
of those who are able to afford « 
persuade the sober, the educat ied 
to abandon the reading of 
editors to the necessity of 
the frivolous and the ignorar 
Nothing could so elevate th 
the independence of our pe 
for the whole body of our: 
and educated men, our v 


and intelligent mechanics, 


| its real friends and warm ‘supporters. 
Rae wae hase that his journal was to pass 


‘would, according to the unfailing rule of 
nd and supply, provide accordingly, and take 
good care that he did not, by any degeneracy, 
atrons of such character. A person compe- 
o judge of literary merit, who should wish 
rote fifty or an hundred dollars a year to the 
ment of American literature, could not 
the money to better advantage for that pur- 
e than by choosing one, two or three of the best 
zines, as they appeared, and distributing them 
friends less skilled in the art of appre- 
or less able to indulge such tastes. A few 
f such patrons would in a short time work 
dle good. 

r mode of promoting the interest, and, 
raising the tone of our periodical litera- 


metimes been denied that he possessed. 


Bausster’s field Napoleon rode, 

messengers dark death sent fleet, 

ll from his horse a lifeless load, 

‘died, even at the Emperor's feet: 

behind were following fast; 

ride a bloody death to meet,— 
 Caulineourt and Kirgener past, 

st beloved, though mentioned now the last. 


ne fel 


| awful sight to see that form, 
‘ bonnding forward full of life, 

as forest oak by thunder storm: 

reality of battle strife, 

in blood will men for glory wade! 

br twopence daily sell their life! 

‘or turned from the sad sight and said, 

) was nigh to us which him hath lowly laid.” 


sure fortune decrees to-day 
by stroke of war shall fall,— 
fatal death is doomed to pay 7” 

and dark forebodings fell on all; 
around, save one who said, 

sad memories to my mind recall— 


through the hollow way; 
all! but litle heed _ ; 


h such eyes, and be subject to such judg- . 
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to contribute voluntarily their choicest efforts, look- 
ing for no reward but the consciousness, the cer- 
tainty of being public benefactors. Their produc- 
tions would not be of the class for which publishers 
can afford to pay, because they are such as will 
not be read by the many. They would be gems, 
known and precious to the connoisseur, but having 
no marketable value — medicines of inestimable 
virtue, but yielding their benign power only to the 
initiated. They should be made a free gift to the 
common cause dear to us all; and, like the seed 
cast upon the turbid Nile, they would surely fructify 
in due season. A few such benefactors there now 
are, and the indefinite multiplication of them is the 
one thing indispensable to our periodical literature. 
There would still be room enough for that larger 
class of writers who must write for pay if they 
write all; and whom the prospect of more certain 
and liberal compensation would incite to their 
highest efforts. 


ANI ye POI 


THE DEATH OF DUROC., 


BY MRS. V. E. HOWARD. 


1g Verses were composed after reading the account of the circumstances attending the death of Duroc. 
s I have strictly adhered to, and the words given as Napoleon’s were really spoken by him. This incident 
n to us in a different point of view from that in which he was usually beheld. It was one of those rare occa- 
he suffered the softer emotions to claim their share of empire,and the emphatic words of consolation - 
his best beloved and dying friend, are worth noting, as expressing that strong belief in a future state, which 


That Kirgener was dead, and Duroc’s wounds severe: 
Dismounting then, as if his grief to feed, 

Long on the battery gazed, with feelings drear— 

Whence came the fatal shot that Duroc’s death did bear! 


The Emperor knelt on the clay cottage floor; 
Wild, bitter grief his mournful eyes expressed; 
The wounded hero his own arms upbore, 
And Duroc bled—and died upon his breast! 
“There is another world, my friend,” he cried, 
“A world where we shall meet again in rest!” 
Vain in that awful hour were monarch’s pomp and pride; 
The stern Napoleon wept, nor strove his tears to hide! 
He bade near Duroc’s corpse to pitch histent— 
And mightier grief o’erwhelmed his mighty soul; 
Alone he sat—on his clasped handshe bent = 
His forehead down, nor tried he to control uA 
His agonizing thoughts—all shared his woe _ r, 
At length, but vainly—they for orders went— _ 
“To-morrow—every thing!” he answered low— 
Nor seemed he what they said to hear, or heed, or know. 


Princes and generals, nations and their kings | 
May pay the world-controller homage high ; 
But Duroc loved him, and he was the friend 3 
That most Napoleon prized beneath the sky: 
Not more Patroclus proud Achilles loved; and now _ 
How lowly did that gallant bosom lie! 
What could the world on Buonaparte béstow _ 
Like the true love of Aim who lay so cold and low. 


e 


“FRENCH !/WITHOUT A MASTER.” | 


BY “sSTRAWS”—THE LATE J. M. FIELD. 


Y dear, if that ain’t 
the convenientest 
book—that French 
one, with the yaller 
cover—as ever was; 
and only to cost 
twenty-five cents, 
too! There’s Bill 
and Sally does slkin’ else but keep a-askin’ each 
other questions in it, and such a jabberin’ all round 
the house, I never did! They can say a good 
deal more French already than them stuck-up 
Wilkins-children opposite, that’s bin a payin’ mas- 
ters Heaven only knows how long—and here come 
the blessed darlin’s now, and make ’em go through 
it before they gets a bit of dinner, you'll say so, 
too, you will.” 

The delighted mother goes on ‘‘a settin’ of the 
table," the expectant father puts down his hat 
with the air of one.suddenly called upon to preside 
over an inquiry which will necessarily call forth all 
his resources, and the hopeful ‘‘ Bill,’’ having 
kicked the door open, is met by the emulous 
**Sally,”’ book in hand. 

“William, your mother says you’re a good boy, 
and ’tend to your French. Sally, my dear, what’s 
a kiss in French ?”’ 

A baiser, pa.” 

**A baiser? Let me see—‘baiser, to kiss.’ 
So it is. Well, then, baiser your brother, and 
both come here together.”’ 

“* You Bill, keep your fingers out of the pickles 
or I’ll baiser your back for you. Kiss your sister, 
and go on as your pa tells you.”’ 

Bill drops the cucumber, minus one end, salutes 
his sister in the neighbourhood of the ear, cracks 
a pecan nut which he has taken from his pocket, 
and, with the nonchalance of a professor of lan- 
guages, looks at the paternal examiner as he would 
say, ‘‘I guess I know more than you about it.”’ 
“That's right, William, always observe what 
your mother says to you. What is your mother in 
French, William ?’’ 

** She’s a mare.” 

“‘No, brother William—a mere. M_-e-r-e, 
mere.”’ 

“Well, I know it’s m-e-r-e; but isn’t the e 
sounded wide, likea? There’s the wide accents 
and the sharp ones, and the three-cornered ones, 
ain’t there? A great deal you know about it. 
You'd better,say father ain’t a pear !”” 

“Certainly, Sally, my love, William is right 
about the accents, but ke mustn’t be cross with 
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you. Baiser me both, my dears. So, 
what am I in French, besides a pear ?’’ 
“oe Eh i 
“Yes; I’m a man, you know. 
French ” 
‘© Oh, yes, I know; you're pnt. “oft 
‘““No he ain't, neither; he’s a 
H-o-m-m-e me, hommy—ain’t it? And 
man’s a femmy, and a lady a dammy, 
same! I’m always a tellin’ her about the } 
‘Well, well, she’s younger than you ari 
know, William. What is sister in F 
you tell ?”” h ar 
‘* Yes—she’s a sewer.’ >a 
‘*No, Bill, I ain’t. el sour = 
‘* Well, ain’t the o a dipthorp? and d 
drop it, say ?”’ 
a No, Bill, the e is the dipthorp, and th 
it sour.’ 
‘* Massy on the children, husband, i 
the way they keep a disputin’ from - 
night. There, come along, you Bill 
your father can ask you all about the 
in French, you know. Come, Habby 
““D'ye hear your mother, my dear; 
table. Leave off your nuts, Billy 5 
such a noise.”’ 
“‘ Noise is brute, and nuts is knoyz, 
table,’’ screams the erudite Bill, as he 
his chair and spoils the other end of | 
“* Now, then, my dears, in the 
voo some pain, and fill your glasses 
your mother will help you to hack. - 
my love, and awe is water, and hack 
see, wifey, I know ne be 
Ha, ha!” 
“* Well, what the world’s a 
know! What with Morse’s p h and 
chickens and learnin’ one’s self, I don b } 
this creation—I don’t !”’ a 
“Now, William, what's that i in y 
not the pickle, the knife?” = 
“Tt’s a cut-o.” in 
“So it is, Billy, ‘cause the 
sounded together at the end; and 
about the water’’—(aside). ' 
“Oh, he don’t know nothin’ ” 
““The dipthorp, you know 
rate when it’s got a diarhear on 
“Well, I know that; shut 
“*Now, husband, just let 
Sally, what’s this I’m eating 
“* Jam-bone and choaks, ma.’ pi 


TO NATURE. 


| -**Ba-a-ur! no it ain’t. She only spells—she 
i" dabei You're a eating shambung and 


hr shae ! Don’t know what, ham and cabbage is! 


 Ba-a-ur!” 

___** Sally, my love, spelling’s a great deal; but 

you must mind the pronounciation. Words don’t 

F yoo at all as they look, as William shows you.”’ 
** Yes; she went sna said, yesterday, that the 

table cloth was a toile when it’s a towell, and be- 

pore *cause I said a glass wasn’t a very—— 

Shovel run away—shovel runaway! Oh, 


, has my life with thee reached an untimely 


f: end,— 

Thou who, amid all changes, wast my never-changing 
, friend,— 

re amare didst nurse my reverence and constant love 
Rs and deep, 
By the beauty which I ever felt e’en in the dreams of 


at | 
a into a surer joy the wild mirths of the hour. 
sad, and oh! if we would know the bliss of joy 


t we feel what sadness is, soon must we deeply 
4 , 

ily the poor heart sinks when its withered 
come back, 

f darkness and of change o’er their once sunny 


thy fragrant breast and sought thy gracious 


. 


2 ‘never sought i in vain when I humbly looked 


Y 


toneek them noise of the vain city’s mirth. 


dws 
Boece 


r love my spirit felt for thee ; 
pomp and congregated wealth 
didst bestow—the purity, the 
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look there, daddy—there’s the hommy off, and he’s 
smashed his taty "gainst the pavy! The reuze's 
full of paples—only look !’” 

And rushing out of the house, dragging after 
him the table cloth or towel, as he called it, the 
student of French “‘ without a master’’ disappeared ; 
while his anxious parents, running to the window, 
beheld a horse with his heels in a shop window, 
his rider with his head against the curbstone, a 
gathering crowd, and the hopeful Billy busiest of 
all! 


“i TO NATURE. 


The rapture, when, as if to share in all our Christmas glee, 

Thou didst surround in diamond sheen the branches of 
each tree, 

And wreathe upon the icant weeds bright chains of 
fairy pearls, 

More bright than those the proud one hangs among her 
raven curls. 


The rapture when, one morn, I found the wonders thou 
hadst wrought, 

Where the rushing water-fallin snares by Winter’s hand 
was caught, 

The piles of ice-bound foam that heayed in wild but fet- 
tered waves, 

And glittering spears that threatening hung to guard the 
jeweled caves. 


And when thou didst array thyself in darkness and in 
storms, 

What a fearful joy it was to see the dim gigantic forms 

Of the aged woods upon the hills grow more shadow-like 
and thin, 


* Through the gathering armies of the snow, as the moan- 


ing night closed in. 


Oh! yes, I watched and loved thee still, in thy most 
dreary mood, 

And thou, just like a friend whose heart is filled with 
gratitude ‘ 

For kindness in life’s adverse times, into my soul didst 
pour 

Joys bright as sunshine on the rain when spring returned 
once more. ry 


I could not want thy generous gift in that fresh ieagitgit 

Nor oe fell from the full lap of. Summer i in her 

Nor — harvest plenty, nor the hours of Winter 

Wen ig shone on each happy a around the tasty 
e 


And, though I now am far from thee, i itisa pleasant thing 

Thy pure and holy influence to recollect and sing; 4 

For, while I sing, this blessed thought doth through my 
bosom thrill, 


_ Thy God, O Nature, and my God, is ever with me still. — 


‘Canomara, 
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“Summers three times eight and one » asif by her death even the light from heaven had been 
She had told ;—alas! 100 soon, ; darkened. In such partings, 
After so short time of breath, } “°Tis the survivor dies.” 
To house with darkness and with death. { It seems but a short time, though eight or nine years 
Yet had the number of ber days { have passed, since Mr. Willis brought his young wife to 
Been complete as was her praise, { his home in Boston. The rumour, that on his return from 
Nature and Fate had had no strife } his tour in Europe, he would be accompanied by “ ano- 


“aha Yr, fe? e s 
In giving limit to her life. { ther” self, had made quite a sensation, and many were 


the conjectures respecting the lady he had chosen. Those 

WE quote from an epitaph on the Marchioness of Win- { who admired his genius and ulmost worshiped the forms 
chester, written by Milton about two hundred years ago. {of joveliness he would so vividly portray in his writings, 
The character of that noble lady and the circumstances { wondered if he had found in real life the being of his 
of her death were strikingly coincident with those of the ideal fancies. Those who had felt the stern, sad lessons 
late Mrs. N. P. Willis. It seems as though the glorious which the changes of earth teach, and knew how deeply 
old bard had, in commemoruting the first sad event, been Mr. Willis must appreciate the worth and charm of fe- 
preparing a prophetic monody for the consolation of a male piety and purity, because he had been nurtured 
brother poet, whose spirit would be called to mourn a under their best influences in his own family, wondered 
similar bereavement in a far distant age and nation. $ if he had been so fortunate as to gain 

Yet what consolation can words afford, though kindly « A creature not too bright and good 
spoken or harmoniously artanged, for such bereavement? For human nature's daily 0d,” 
To have the presence of one who has been as the angel F 
of hope and peace to the wayfarer in life’s tumultuous 
straggle, suddenly withdrawn, must make the world seem 


but, withal, one who would be 


“ A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 


desolate and cold, a region of perpetual night and winter, To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
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And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 


It is very difficult to fulfil expectations founded only on 
fancy and conjecture. But whatever form of beauty or 
model of excellence had been imagined as the poet’s 
bride, certain it is, Mrs. Willig satisfied all who saw and 
knew her, that the heart of her husband might safely 
trast in her, and that she was worthy the deep affection 
with which he regarded her. A stanza in one of the 
earlier poems of Mr. Willis has often occurred to me as 
describing the sweet attractions which the object of his 
choice possessed, and to which, no doubt, he owed his 
captivation. 

“] loved thee for thy gentle grace, 

Thy soft and lustrous eye, 

For the sweet meaning of thy brow, 
And for thy bearing high; 

I loved thee for thy stainless truth, 
Thy thirst for higher things, 

For all that to our common lot 
A better temper brings.” 


And how deep and devoted must have been her love 
forhim! Family, friends, country, all, she left—she gave 
up all to be his companion, his comforter, the light and 
joy of his home, the one true friend on whom his mind 
as well as heart might always rely, the wife of his 
bosom, the mother of his children, the gentle Mentor 
whose example led him towards heaven. She has 
been all these to him. What need of higher eulogy or 
More distinctive praise? Does not the sacred fulfilment, 
in its highest sense, of this first earthly duty of a married 
woman, her conjugal vow, include all excellence, all 
loveliness, all honour? But she is gone forever. Her 
seat by his side is vacant; her apartment is solitary when 
he enters it, and each familiar object, now hallowed from 
associations with her memory, but serves to remind him 
that he will see her sweet smile, hear her loving welcome 
no more. Who can estimate his loss or measure his 
grief, or hope to offer consolation? God has smitten him, 
and though he bows in submission to the divine appoint- 
ment, he must deeply feel the bitterness of his great 
sorrow. But when time has softened his anguish, the 
remem rance of the heartfelt sympathy everywhere 
expressed for his bereavement, will fall like balm on his 
wounded soul. And then, too, the contemplation of the 
virtues and graces of her who so well deserved this 
‘tribute of love and esteem, will be most precious—the 
joy of grief.* 


* The following tribute to the memory of Mrs. Willis 
is extracted from a letter, written by General George P. 
Morris to one of his friends. The sketch is so discrimi- 
nating and just, and so beautifully and feelingly written, 
that we must give it toour readers. Would that we had 
room for the whole letter. 

“Tt was a peculiarity of Mrs. Willis that she seemed 
wholly unconscious of herself, wholly occupied with the 
person with whom she was conversing. Her goodness 
had no reproofinit. She was indulgent, gentle, constant 
in friendship 4s in love, and of a kind of personal beauty 
that won very fast on the hearts of those who knew her. 
Her features were very delicate, and bore a softened re- 
semblance to the oval regularity of Napoleon’s. She 
‘was very accomplished, an almost unequaled pianist, 
and beautiful singer; a fine linguist, and, with it all, of 
most unpretending and simple elegance of manners. A 
distinguished look of high birth and breeding marked her 
immediately in a crowd. She Was not fond of society, 
and deeply regretted the loss of Glenmary, where, she 
often remarked, she had passed five years of perfect and 


It was a beautiful reply of the late Rev. John S. Clarke 
to a question asked his wife—* How many have 
you?” 

While she hesitated—perhaps, because a wave of sor- 
row came over her soul—he answered, with a smile of 
sweet serenity—“ We have seven;—five are with os 
Father in heaven and two He still trasts with bee 4 

So with Mr. Willis—he can rejoice in the faith that he 
has two dear infants safe in,the kingdom of little children, 
and that their pious mother, though taken from his arms, 
has gone to join these two pure worshipers ——* 
to the Lamb of God. 

But she has left soe andes Sees 
—he is not utterly desolate. His daughter, his little Imo- 
gen, remains to comfort him, to occupy his heart, and 
keep the ever-near pressing world from ne. 
image of the lost which he now cherishes in his 
How often, when he gazes on the lovely child, will the 
mother be present to his fancy, as the evening star/bor- 
rows its sweet light from the absent sun! 2 ee 

We will conclude this imperfect expression of our ad- 
miration for the pure and lovely character of Mrs. Willis, 
and our sympathy with her bereaved husband—whose 
long companionship as a writer in our literary journal 
gives us the opportunity of thus offering publicly our 
tribute of esteem—in the language of the epitaph from 


which we first quoted. , mal 
“Gentle lady, may thy grave i ie 

Peace and quiet ever have, and 
After this, thy travail sore, — om 
Sweet peace seize thee evermore. va 
* * *. * * oe ee 
Here be tears of perfect moan <-> 
Wept for thee in Helicon, ae 
And some flowers and some bays, en 
For thy hearse to strew the way8; 


Whilst thou, fair saint, high sit’st in glory, comin yn 
ates 


Far within the bosom bright wf & 
OF blazing Malena aaa Smee 
vec ee” 


Hints To Goaxusrontenenaiil ttlowing erdclegare 
accepted:—‘My First Visit to Washington,” 
Woods,” “ Beside the Ruined Convent Wall,” “L 
de Mort,” and “The Husband to his Wife.” _ 

“The Mountain Boy” is accepted. “Childh 
the same author, we have no 

We have no room for th 
Loci,” “The Tablet of the Rock,” “On # 
Sceptic,” “ The Doomed Prisoner,” “ B 
“Lines written in a Ludy’s Album,” * 
Grave of a Wife,” and “That Little Song.” 
uninterrupted happiness. Her unp 
charity dnd loveliness, made the neigh! 
Glenmary devotedly attached to her. 

* * * * * oe 

“Thave thus far spoken only of the Jost. 
my poor friend Willis, is more a loser 
friends would be aware of, having entirely 
himself from the claims of eocqiaitenaee 
and habitually passing his entire day in his» 
They were seldom separated, except | 
ally at his office, which was but two or e he 
the twenty-four; and her exquisite musie, an 
delightful conversation, were his constant: 
bour. Willis has seen enough of the 
curiosity, and, with his limited means and his 
cluded tastes, their complete withdra: 
was wise and profitable. But, alas! it 
to one exclusive resource for happiness, 
taken away.” = | 
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r Zieber & Co. we have received “ Memoirs of the 
Z Ladies of England,” a work well deserving the 
Mrs. Elwood, the 
; s, has given the result of the literary genius of the 
lish women during the last century. What will be 
record of the next hundred years? Will not our 
we some bright names to add to the list? 
same publishers we have “ Sketches of Impos- 
ion and Credulity,” which will be a useful 
oth for instruction and warning. It holds the 
up tomany of the present delusions and impostures. 
+ & Brothers have lately issued a new edition of 
Poems,” very beautifully printed and bound. 
sure to look on such books, in these days of 
per publications; and to look into one that bears 
e of the author of this is yee a privilege as 


ve also” ‘the 172d No. of the “ Family Library,” 
same publishers. “Voyages Rownd the World, 
Death of Captain Cook to the Present Time.” Ivis 
‘ume of much interest. — 
“ Universal. History in Perspective” by Mrs. Emma 
Boog is a work which, we think, will be useful as a 
tise to be studied by the young, but most valuable as 
ne of reference for students and a compendium of 
for family libraries. Its chronological arrange- 
ment is excellent, and the plan of the work quite original 
the industrious and talented author. From the pub- 
iers of this history, A. 8S. Barnes & Co., we have also 
copy of “Alison's History of mires? abridged 
ward S. Gould. We consider this abridgment 
; ited than the original work for Americans, be- 
er is too voluminous, and, moreover, con- 
teron the American War which is too grossly 
o the people of the United States to be admitted 


ucinnd an entertaining and useful book for 


st 


wish the best selections from British 

we are glad to see that a new “Southern 
R and Magazine” has been established 
literary enterprise” at Charleston, 
of its editor, W. Gilmore Simms, is a 
e of its excellence, and, we hope, will insure it 
Coste No. is rich in historical articles, and 
| bureau”? shows an example of clear and 
m which should command the attention 


$ LLD., eight vols. in 4, 12mo., illustrated 
the author and numerous engravings. 
‘aced are as follows— 

llosophy of a Future State.” 
he Christian Philosopher ; ; oF, the Connection 
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Vol. 4. “On the Improvement of Society by the Diffusion 
of Knowledge; or, an Illustration of the Advantages which 
would result from a more General Dissemination of Rationa 
and Scientific Information among all Ranks.” : 

Vol. 5. “On the Mental Illumination and Moral Improve- 
ment of Mankind; or, an Inquiry into the Means by which 
a General Diffusion of Knowledge and Moral Principle 
may be promoted.” . 

Vol. 6. “An Essay on the Sin and the Evils of Covetous- 
ness, and the Happy Effects which would flow from a 
Spirit of Christian Beneficence. [Illustrated by a variety 
of Facts, selected from Sacred and Civil History, and other 
Documents.” 

Vol. 7. “Celestial Scenery; of, the Wonders of the Planetary 
System Displayed—illustrating the Perfections of Deity oe 
a Plurality of Worlds.” 

Vol. 8. “The Sidereal Heavens, and other Subjects con- 
nected with Astronomy, as illustrative of the Character oft the 
Deity and of an Infinity of Worlds.” 

The character of these works is universally known. 
Their popularity and already extensive sale have enabled 
the publishers to offer a cheap edition. The eight vo- 
lumes, which formerly sold for eight dollars, are now 
offered at $2 50. 

There is just published, and for sale by Mr. J. Ww. 
Moore, Chestnut street below Fifth, “Human Magnetism: 
its Claims to Dispassionate Inquiry—being an attempt to 
show the Utility of its Application for the Relief of Human 
Sufferings,” by W. Newnham, Esq., M.R.S.L. This 
work is written with great ability and candour, and it 
covers the whole ground. All the topics connected with 
Animal Magnetism are brought into view and discussed. 

Mr. Moore has also the numbers already published of 
Wiley & Putnam's “Library of Choice Reading.” Among 
these is “ Eothen; or, Traces of Travel brought from the 
East,” the most readable book of travels we have read 
since Stephens’s “Incidents of Travel,” which it greatly 
resembles, except that Stephens is the more pious writer 
of the two—the author of “ Eothen” being, like Falstaff, 
“very little better than one of the world’s people.” 

No. 2 of the “Library of Choice Reading” is that re- 
markable story, “Mary Schweidler, the Amber Witch,” 
whose merits we have already discussed in a former 
article. No. 3 is the Baron de la Motte Fouque’s “Un- 
dine” and “ Sintram and his Companions.” The former 
of these stories placed the Baron in the highest rank of 
German authors, some twenty years ago, when the story 
was first translated and dramatized, and painted and en- 
graved, and set to music; and all London and Paris and 
Vienna ran mad with “ Undine.” “Sintram” is quite as 
entertaining, although the particular fancy on which it 
turns is not so brilliant and striking as that of “ Undine,” 
in which a completely new system of poetical mythology 
was developed. No wonder that it captivated the Pa- 
risians so absolutely. It is piquant and airy to a degree. 

No. 4 of the “Library of Choice Reading” is Leigh 
Hunt's “ Imagination and Fancy.” It consists of selee- 
tions from the British Poets, which are considered by the 
selector to exhibit to the greatest advantage the powers 
of imagination and fancy, with markings of the best pas- 
sages and critical notices of the writers. The introduc- 
tion is an Essay, in answer to the question, “What is 
poetry?” The volume isa delightful one for all classes of 
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readers; but for the numerous class who write verses, it 
is invaluable, giving distinct ideas of the objects and 
requisites of the poetic art, and directing their efforts 
towards a high standard of excellence. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published “The Chronicles 
of Pineville” by the author of “ Major Jones’s Courtship,” 
with numerous illustrations by Darley, engraved by Gil- 
bert. Nothing can be more rich and racy than these 
sketches; and they possess the additional merit of illus- 
trating the manners and customs of an interesting portion 
of our own country. 

The same firm are publishing an edition of the “Wa- 
verly Novels,” complete, for $2 50—in five numbers, at 
fifty cents each. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have issued Nos. 47, 48, 49 
and 50, of their illustrated edition of “ Shakspeare,” and 
“The Man-at-Arms,” anew and delightful novel by James. 

Messrs. E. Ferritt & Co. have published the Music of 
the “ Bohemian Girl,” at 25 cents. 

Mr. W. G. Wardle, of this city, has published “ My 
Boy’s First Book,” by the author of “Tales of the Great 
and Brave,” &c., a beautiful juvenile book, with splendid 
engravings and illuminations, and the most delightful 
stories. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published the second num- 
ber of Thiers's “History of the Consulate and Empire,” at 
the unprecedented low price of 12} cents per number. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers continue their grand “Pic- 
torial Bible” with unabated spirit in the execution of the 
work. Itis, indeed, a beautiful book. 

“ Safia” is the name of a very interesting novel pub- 
lished by the Harpers, in which Count Cagliostro and his 
jugglery form a conspicuous feature. 

“Proressor Frost’s Picrorrat Wortp,” No. 2, is be- 
fore us. The ancient history of Egypt is completed, and 
that of Ethiopia commenced in this number. The former 
fills about seventy-five pages, and is the best summary of 
Egyptian history we have. The author has made excel- 
lent use of the new discoveries resulting from Champol- 
lion’s interpretation of the hieroglyphics' on the monu- 
ments. The dates and facts are corrected by the mo- 
numental records, the deficiencies in the monumental 
history being supplied by reference to the Jewish and 
Greek historians, and the list of dynasties left by Ma- 
netho, the Egyptian annalist. A very satisfactory outline 
of the history from Menes to the Ptolemies is thus ob- 
tained. The illustrations are in excellent taste. They 
consist of views of ancient monuments and costumes, 
arms, chariots, modes of warfare, and portraits of sove- 
reigns taken from the monuments, and, of course, authen- 
tic, because the Egyptian sculptors were astonishingly 
faithful in the portraiture of the human face, the figure 
being comparatively neglected. To these are added 
some historical pictures of great events, by first rate 
hands. The “Death of the First Born” is by Hayter; 
the “Offering of Psammetichus” by Croome. In the 
elegance, richness and variety of its embellishment, the 
“ Pictorial History of the World” is unrivaled. 

Messrs. Thomas, Cowperthwaite & Co. have recently 
published “ Mitchell's Ancient Geography —designed for 
“Academies, Schools and Families.” It is a large 12mo. 
volume, with a quarto atlas containing twelve large 
coloured maps—by far the best we have ever seen in a 
book intended for schools. The geography is very com- 
plete. It is embellished with fine historical engravings, 
apparently from Mr. Morton’s designs, engraved by 
Adams or some of his pupils. Teachers who notice the 
‘admirable arrangement, of the subjects in this volume, and 
the ingenious manner in which the aid of mental associ- 
ation is rendered available for increasing the pupil’s in- 
terest in the study, will not fail to obtain the book. All 
who attempt to read ancient history or the classical au- 
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the “ Ancient Geography and Atlas” 
at hand for reference. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., and George 
have published “ The Farmer’s and En 
Book—being a Full and Complete Guide for 
and Emigrant: comprising Clearing of F ( 
Land, Gardening, Farming generally, 
and the Cure and Prevention of 
Hints, Recipes and Tables,” by Josiah T. 


vised. This is one of the most ‘onefut books 
geen for along time. The amount of practical | for! 
tion it embodies is immense, and possesses what we 
Americans call a cash value—because it can be instantly 
turned to account by every farmer and emigrantin the 
country. To the new settler going out west to take a 
farm, this volume is really worth its weight in gold. 

Messrs. G. B. Zieber & Co.-have for sale the following 
works, published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers:— 
“ Poems,” by Fitz Green Halleck, in a beautiful style, 
with a vignette frontispiece; “The Gambler's Wife?’ a 
novel by the author of “The Young Prima Donna,” &c.; 
“ Life in Italy —the Improvisatore,” from the Danish of 
Hans Christian Anderson, translated by Mary Howitt, 
and “ Harpers? Pictorial Bible.” 

Messrs. G. B. Zieber & Co. have published “The War- 
wick Woodlands; or, Things as they were Ten Years Ago,” 
by Frank Forrester—Henry. William Herbert, author of 
“ Cromwell,” &c., known and highly popular wri- 
ter, as our readers are aware, from his contributions to 


our own columns. 3 m: 
The same firm have for sale “ 
in an improved style, and “ Frost's or 
World. - in nh 
Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have add waheir “Library 
of Choice Resding,”— which ha the w ly deserves 
its name—the “ Diary of Lady | ‘ining 
her domestic history, and many notice 
events which took Place during the reigi 
Second. It is a lovely picture of the 
young married woman in the first fourteen 
marriage. It abounds with pasengoe yy of gen 
and is throughout a most readable a er 
book. This volume, with all the 
Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, are al 
bookstore of Mr. J. W. Moore, Che 
Fifth. 

Messrs. E. Ferrett & Co., 68 South 1 
published “A Discourse on Instinet, 
View of the Researches on Fossil Ost 
Brougham. A very excellent sci 
the eloquent and popular style for 
author is so celebrated. _ f 

The same publishers have jeouelt 
“The Mosaic Workers—a Tale of V 
the French of G. Sand. A lively, re 
full of touching interest. 

The same publishers have also” 
romance from the German of De la 
of “Sintram and his Companions.” 
pleasing works of a very popular | 

The Messrs. Harpers have publi 
Free Court of Aarau,” translated from 1 
Zschokke, by the author of “Giafar al 
author is one of the very best of modern 
and this story will bear comparison with any oj 
works. It is one of “Harpers’ Cheap 
Novels,” and is for sale by G. B. Psat oe 

Mr. George S. Appleton, of this city, is publishing Mrs. _ - 
Edgeworth’s “ Moral Tales” in a beautiful style, 1 4 
bellishments by Darley, engraved by Herrick. The first 


oy 
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volume, ‘containing “Forester” and ‘The Prussian Vase,” 


= before us. The paper, print, and whole style of exe- 
cutio re excellent, Of Mrs. Edgeworth’s works, it is 


Hart have published “A new and 
| English and English and French 


y,” abridged from the larger work of Fleming 
and epitea by Charles Picot, Esq., and J. 


u ietionary. 

e publisher have issued, in a cheap pamphlet 
prated “ Course of English Reading, 
taste and capacity, with Anecdotes of Men 
0 ost _ aa guide to the general reader 


History ofthe Reformation,” in three 12mo. 
=a is ealsisa is illustrated with portraits 
n x | characters of the period of the Re- 
character of this history it is quite su- 
j—the many thousand copies which 
‘its well-deserved popularity. It is, 
picture of the age of Martin Luther 
awn. 

H art have obliahed “The Story of a 
, by Douglas Jerrold—with illustra- 
story, as might be expected from 


sai 
Blanchard haye published “Memoirs of 
orge the Third,” by Horace Walpole, 
from the original MSS., edited, with 
le Marchant. This is a treat, indeed. 
¢ lively, witty, inimitable Horace Wal- 
history of a most interesting pe- 
nericans than Englishmen. The style 
8 that of the author’s incomparable let- 


coul 


i bat by readers of grave history. 

s have sent us “ Ranke’s History of 
rhish Empires in the 16th Century and 
” A highly popular and entertaining 
a stirring period of history—the age of 
‘ifth, Philip the Second, Solyman the Great, 
tt and Henry the Eighth; the period of 
of the Emancipation of the Nether- 
in the octavo cheap pamphlet form, 
and will do for libraries, being thick enough 
self. We would, however, recommend our 
) obtain. the other historical works of Ranke, 
‘by the same house, and bind the whole together. 
er & Co. have received the last publications 
up to this present writing, viz.: “Charles 
Bitter Blood,” by G. P. R. James, (pocket 
Probes of Domestic Economy,” Part I, 
it Sorel,” by the author of “ Two Old Men's Tales,” 
, and “The Wandering Jew,” No. 11. 

errett & Co. have sent us a bit of fun with this title, 
Good Things from Cruikshank,” six numbers. 
same firm have published “Music of the Ethiopian 
nine songs and a set of cotillions, for twenty- 
_ This i is we cheapest song book we have seen 


tk will be sought with avidity, notonly | 
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“Love Match,” Nos. 1 and 2, by H. Cockton, author of 
“Valentine Vox,” &c., have been sent us by Burgess & 
Stringer. All who have read “Valentine Vox,” will 
eagerly seek the “Love Match.” 

We have also received from the same gentleman “The 
Lancet,” No. 4. We commend this work to the physicians 
of the United States. See advertisement on cover of 
Lady’s Book for May. ( 

Colon & Adriance have sent us, from their extensive 
depot in the Arcade, “ Punch,” “The Great Gun,” “‘ Pic- 
torial Times,” and “London Illustrated News.” All the 
new publications are to be found at their establishment. 
We have also received from the same Sen eteety “ The 
Apocryphal New Testament,” 

Lea & Blanchard have sent us “ The Narrative of the 
Exploring Expedition,” Vol.1. This work is got up in the 
usual splendid style of these gentlemen, and is 7 
creditable to them. The paper, type and engravings, 
all ofthe best. Of the latter, particularly, we have never 
seen an illustrated work, English or American, in which 
the engravings are so universally first rate.. No family 
should be without this work. Another large edition is to 
be published at $25. ; 


PREVAILING STYLES OF RIDING HABITS. 
(With a Plate.) 
COMMUNICATED BY MRS. R. E. CAMPBELL.* 


Rivine wasits being exempt from the mutations of 
fashion, should be made of goods which are serviceable 
as wellas elegant. Broadcloth is the most desirable in 
every respect; but when it is not convenient to use a 
very costly fabric, cashmere or French habit-cloth will 
auswer the purpose. The handsomest and most popular 
colour is a royal blue, and hext to this a rifle-green or 
blue-black. Other colours are not much worn except by 
elderly persons. 

Boddices—The boddice is made in several ways—no 
particular style being exclusively fashionable. It should 
always be plain behind, fit tight to the bust, and connect 
in front with buttons and button-holes like a gentleman’s 
coator vest. It is usual to make the skirt very full, and 
considerably longer than the skirt of a walking-dress, 
and to have it attached to the boddice, with the slash in 
front of the lefthip. The sleeves are tight and plain, and 
the cuffs without ornament. The collar should be similar 
to that of a coat, and fit very neatly. 

In the plate of fashions, figure I. represents the style of 
habit most popular at present. The collar is of velvet, 
and opens about half way down the bust. The boddice 
is attached in front by a row of nine buttons, and a row 
of about fifteen buttons is placed on each side, curving to 
the shape. 

Figure II. is the Amazon habit, fitting close up to the 
neck, and having a small jockey skirt attached to the 
waist, about a hand’s breadth in width. A single row of 
fifleen buttons is placed in front, several of which are 
usually kept unfastened to relieve the) conan by show- 
ing the chemisette underneath. 

The vest should always be of some light fabric. Buff 
cashmere or cassimere is most always employed for this 
purpose, owing to the rich contrast that colour makes 
with gilt buttons, of whieh a row (contaifing from twelve 
to fifteen), is worn on the vest. The flaps of the vest are 
attached to the boddice, on the under side, at the side 

* This lady, we are glad to learn, is about having a 
small treatise on female equestrianism published in New 
York, 10 supply a want which has long existed, and is 
much felt at present, when the art is growing more and 
more in favour. 


_ seams of the latter. It has a separate rolling collar, and 
may be rolled so as to show only the lower buttons, or 
_ the whole row, as may be preferred. When the poriise 
is buttoned up, the vest is nearly invisible. 

Buttons.—Since braided corsages have gone out of 
fashion, riding-dresses are trimmed with buttons of a 
showy character. Small gilt buttons having a plain flat 
surface, are decidedly the most in favour. Jet and glass 
buttons are worn to some extent, and lasting, silk, chenie 
and velvet buttons are occasionally employed ; but gilt is 
the only button which can be deemed strictly fashionable. 
‘They should be of the finest quality, and of the size worn 
on gentiemen’s waistcoats; and should be attached by 
means of eyelet-holes and rings, that they may be re- 
newed easily whenever it becomes desirable to do so. 

Gloves.—Buff or black kid are most in vogue; but silk 

or woolen will be found more agreeable to the hand in 
riding. 

Cap.—There are several styles of riding caps to be 
found in the stores, any of which are sufficiently elegant. 
Nothing, however, looks better than a plain black cloth 
cap, having a round flat top, something like a military 
forage cap. It should have a black riband to confine it 
under the chin. Plumes are very little worn. 

Veil.—Green is the colour which should invariably be 
worn, the colour being adapted better than any other to 
preserving the complexion in the open air or hot sun. 

Chemisette—Linen or fine muslin, with lace ruffles, 
graced with a small breast-pin or three plain studs, is the 
style mostly employed. The collar is plain and square, 
and turned down over a checked silk neck-tie. 

_ Wristlets—These are generally quite plain, made of 
linen, and turn back over the cuff of the habit; butin the 
Amazon habit the sleeves are sometimes shortened and 
white under sleeves worn, which match the open corsage. 

~The hair is drawn up closely, leaving a single tress in 
front of the ear by many ladies, and is the most conveni- 
ent fashion, but curls, gently flowing, are more piquant 
and becoming. 


Our other plate represents two promenade dresses of 
superior beauty and neatness, such as are characteristic 
of our work, In future, these plates will be not only 
“fashions,” but pictures worthy of being designated as 
embellishments. 

Coxovrep Fasutons.—So much dissatisfaction having 
been expressed to us at the manner the public have been 
deceived by what have purported to be “the monthly fa- 
shions,” and repeated requests having been made to 
continue our authentic coloured fashions, (we have only 
omitted them in one or two instances,) we now give notice 
that each number in future will contain a coloured plate 
of “Godey’s Authentic Fashions.” 

Puttnarmonic Sociery.—There are no musical enter- 
tainments in this city that give so much satisfaction as 
those of this society. They always secure the best talent, 
foreign or domestic ; their orchestra cannot be surpassed, 
and they have an American vocalist that, to our poor 
thinking, deserves more praise than has hitherto been 
given her—we allude to Miss Barry. It is a satisfaction 
to hear this lady. She sings without that distortion of 
feature and violent swinging of the body which usually 
accompany the vocalism of others. She is beautiful in 
form and face, and, withal, of exceeding modesty. Itis 
now too late in the season for her to give a concert, but 
we would suggest the matter for consideration in the 
early part of the ensuing } fall. 


“ Not on the Batile-Fiela” is is the title of a poem that is 
highly praised and copied by the New York Knicker- 


bocker, as “a ‘noble poe _ from the pen of Rev. 
Pierpont, of Boston, contributed to. @ recent number o} 
Peace Advocate.” The e poem pub! ed 
“ from the pen of the Rev. John Pierpont,” ae 
ber No. of the Lady’s Book for 1843. a 

One of ourbest stories from the March } 
the rounds of the press : as usual wit 
was started in this city, and is now | 


% 

We copy the following fron Alphadel ia’ 

—“ After the first of July next the postag “on magazi 
will be reduced to four and @ half cents aioe 
any distance ; and magazines will then =e 
in flocks, as newspapers are now— they conta 
as much reading matter in a y 
papers, and all original, at less hen de 
papers; so that superb re i oe 
almost a gratuity inviting easesipon forthe 

It will be seen, on looking at the 
and elsewhere, that our “ Book” still 
eminence:in the eyes of those able to jx 
poraries of the press. ae i 


“ A respectable five dollar magazine” ¢ 
having led off one of the numbers of th | Lady’ 
with a poetical effusion that had appeared a. ‘month 


before in the pages of that n magazine. Would 


ed in “ Godey,” and the month in which it was pre 
to the readers of the R. F. D. M._ If we « “eannot pre 


“In the ‘ Editors’ Book _Table’ there are 
remarks on the subject of taking out ee 
zines. hi is really very difficult to see how any one 


mere statement of the facts of the case should 
lieu of all argument. It has been long ‘the custom an 


zine articles in full, and circulate them allo 
try—sometimes in advance of the i 
In other words, Godey and Graham have | 
cost, while the papers have enjoyed, if n¢ 
vantage, at least the most important item of 
nation of the articles. To such an extent h 


be such, because they could procure all that v 
in these works from the newspapers very little 
often at less cost than from the magazines th 


FemaLe Wrirsrs in America.—Our July mi 
contain articles only from American lady writ 
make this arrangement, not as disparaging Beir n 
contributors, but to show the great progress f 
literature, and the vast moral influence Pepe ' 
woman is obtaining in our country. We % 
our friends and the ‘friends of “ every, good chia 
welcome the July No., Vol. XX XI. 


We wish it distinetly understood that no- coe 
lished in this magazine will be paid for unless th 
previous understanding to that effect; and 
will not hold himself responsible for any 
accepted for publication. 


